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SUPPUES  WANTED! 


Southwestern  Bridge 
Company 

JOPLIN,  MISSOURI 

We  arc  in  the  market  for  CEMENT, 
SAND  and  STONE,  also  LUMBER 
for  concrete  forms,  delivered  anywhere  on 
the  H.  &  T.  C.  Railway,  between  Sherman 
and  Dallas,  Texas.  Also  same  class  of 
material   delivered  at  Coffeyville,  Kansas. 

Address : 
C.  BAKER,  Purchasing  Agent. 


WANTED! 


Broken  Stone  Quarry  wanted. 
About  300,000  yards  for 
foundation  and  road  work. 
Must  be  accessable  and  within 
water  transportation  to  New 
York  City.     Address 

H.  R, 
Care  of  STONE. 


TRUE   CIRCLES 

The   only  planer   in    the   World  that    will   cut   true  circles 


WRITE  US  AND  WE  WILL 
TELL  YOU  ABOUT  IT 


F.  R.  Patch  Manufacturing  Company 

SPECIALISTS  IN  STONE  WORKING  MACHINERY 

RUTLAND  VERMONT,  U.  S.  A. 
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qVou  Quarry  STONE 
qVou  Deal  in  STONE 
qVou    Work    in    STONE 

Do  You   Also   Read  ''STONE 


I 


This  is  the  only  Technical  Journal  in  America  DEVOTED  SOLEILY  to  the  interests 
of  the  STONE  TRADE  in  all  of  its  Branches. 

4  It  is  live,  enterprising,  and  has  no  ax  to  grind.  It  is  not  the  open  or 
secret  organ  of  any  special  branch  of  the  Trade,  and  there  is  no  "String** 
to  it  It  is  independent  in  its  opinions;  it  suppresses  no  news  and  it  features 
none  at  the  expense  of  the  rest. 

^  If  you  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  that 
is   daily   being    made    in   your    own   chosen   industry 

CAN  YOU  AFFORD  TO  DO  WITHOUT  IT? 

4  Articles  on  the  following  subjects  are  in  preparation  for  early  publication: 

"  Preparation  and  Use  of  Clays.** 

**  Granite  Quarrying  Methods  Abroad.** 

"Opportunities  for  Stone  Work  in  Modem  Gardens.** 

"  The  Conditions  of  the  Slate  Trade  Here  and  Abroad.** 

^  Economy  in  the  Handling  of  Stone.** 

"The  Sq>aration  of  Asbestos  and  Graphite.** 

"Soapstone  Deposits  and  Their  Working.** 

"Mining  and  Distillation  of  Shale.** 

"Problems  in  Laying  Out  Stone  Work.** 

"Interlaced  Ornament** 

"Development  of  New  Marble  Deposits.** 


Be^  Sobscriptions  With  Corrent  Nomber    ::   ::   ::    Price  |2.M  a  Year 

FRANK  A.  LENT,  Publisher 
123  UBERTY  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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NATHAN   C.   HARRISON 
General  Agent 


HARRISON  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

5  and  7  Dorchester  Avenue  Extension.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Celebrated 

Chmed 
Steel  Shot 


Wholeflalc  and  RcteU 


Granite  and  Marble 
Polishers' 
Sopplies 

of  every  description 


THE    HOUSE    OF    QUALITY 


-  J  a 


!a  3 
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POWER  AND  PNEUAfATIC   POLISHING   MACHINERY 
PNEUBiATIC   TOOL   HOSE   AND   SUPPLIES 
OLANITE   CUTTERS'  TOOLS 


Have  you  our  handsome  ninety- page 
catalogue?    It  is  absolutely  free. 

DO  YOU  WEAR  A  HARRISON  CAP? 


Quarries  and  Stone  Properties 

fl  I  am  prepared  to  make  careful  examinations  of  every  variety  of 
stone  properties,  and  to  write  reports  thereon,  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  wish  to  purchase,  or  to  facilitate  a  sale. 

fl  I  will  submit  plans  for  the  more  economical  and  effective  opera- 
tion of  quames,  suggest  needed  equipment  for  all  stone  plants, 
and  ftjmish  specifications  for  machinery. 

fl  I  will  also  write  prospectuses,  circulars,  booklets  and  catalogues, 
and  prepare  all  kinds  of  advertising  matter  for  the  stone  trade. 

fl  I  have  specialized  in  stone  for  years,  and  have  had  wide  practical 
experience.  I  have  absolutely  no  affiliations  to  influence  or 
prejudice  my  views. 


123  Liberty  Street 


Georce  Barnum 

Cakk  ok  STOXE 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


STONE  103 


What  is  It  you  need 


IN  THE 


Machinery,  Tools  or  Material  Line? 


LET  US  PUT  YOU  WISE  WITH  THE  LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS  AND  SUPPLY  HOUSES  WHO 
MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  FURNISHING  JUST 
THE  THINGS  YOU  ARE  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR. 


To    FRANK    A.    IxENT 

Publisher  of  STONE 

123  LIBKRTY    ST.,  N.  V.  CITY 
WE.   THE   UNHERSIQNED 


WOULD   I^KE  A  CATAIX>GUE  ANH  PRICES   ON    THE   FOLLOWING: 

(CHECK  OFF  ARTICLES  WANTED) 

Air  Compressers  Derricks  Pulverizers 

BaU  HiUs  DriUs  (Kind)  Pomps 

Belting  Dynamite  and  Powder  Robbing  Beds 

Block  Tackle  Fores  Sand  Pomps 

Boilers  Hoisting  Machinery  Screens 

Channelling  Machines  Hose  Stone  Saws 

i*Chilled;Steel  Shot  Jacks  Tools 

^Conveyors  ^v^  SSm^  Planers  Stone  Working  Machinery 

Crashers  B^  Pneomatic  Tools  Wire  Rope 


If  you  have  not 

yet 

sent  in  your  subscription  to  STONE, 

drop 

me 

a  postal 

card  and 

1  will  add  your  name 

to  the  mailing 

list. 

You  should  not  mias 

a  number. 

A  single 

article 

may 

be 

the 

means  of  saving 

you 

hundreds  of  dollars. 
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The  Kent  Pulverizer 

GRINDS  ALL  HARD  MAIEKLALS 

'    l:>lE5^o^£     ....      5  t»  Pw  B:.  to.  '5^^  •  :o  .^ti.    1 
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USES  1  FSS  THAN  25  H.  P. 

1 

W    ARGEST  OVT^PtT  FEU  VL  F. 
1    CAST   ATrENTlON 

a/owest  repair  account 

Takes  ariY  :?ec  passuz^  I    r-i!::^ 

!l  y<jM  ^rno,  •rjie  us  ami  !et  as 
tfcti    vfvu    now    "jj    sd'^e   mooey 

MENT  HULL  CO^  17^  ftmidiii^iy.  N«w  York 
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HOW  THE  STATE  CAN  AID  THE  QUARRYMAN 

SwYTT*  Frt  DriKile  ThcoMrKc*.     The  blcrcil  and  Vtimt  ol  ExtmammcMl 

WImI  Sone  Stein  KUv«  Done 


DlklNtj  the  rotnt  c<»n\cntion  of  the  <  >n- 
Uri«»  A*^-<ution  of  Architects  at  ( )tta- 
ma.  the  n'<!i  Ur^  (aid  a  \iMt  to  the  (to>lo^ical 
>'.T\<\  in  tint  c*.t\.  Thi\  c(mL4in«  an  ailtnir- 
a' >  ila^^ititd  cxlnlnt  of  a  lar>jc  \jr»ct>  of 
1  jnatltan  nurhlt^  ant]  IniiMiiijj  Mt»i»r%.  Ac- 
<»  r  Ing  t«»  the  CitiuJtJiAtn  .Irchtti'it  and  HutnUr 
tf»c  ari!ittvt%  f\^t^<^N^l|  rticrct  tltat  inf»Tina- 
t:*  n  »a*  n«'t  j\ji!att!c  vfxiumjj  the  l(*(Mti<in  of 
q  urrir*.  t*ie  <\ttnt  of  the  <lc|>i»sit%  ami  de- 
«r'  I  ;TKnt.  and  the  futilities  at  the  ciMinnand 
*  f  the  fimTur*  ti»  iTM*et  the  c^'fiimercul  tlrniaml 
I*  r  ihetr  jtri-liKt. 

In  c<»n-.tT'entinj;  u|«»n  thi*  our  contennw>rar\ 
*e'\  |<rt:net'.t!\  %a\*.  **M«'%t  Canadian  archi- 
teit«  i*«a:i€1  prefer,  all  other  thini's  biinf;  C(]tul, 
V*  u«e  njti\c  nutrrul.  hut  in  nuny  lUNtance^ 
arc  delarred  fri*m  d*>in^  Ui  hy  lack  of  knov^l- 
ed|fe  of  the  characteristics  of  the  materul  and 
x\x  *-'urcc  anil  extent  of  the  suppK.  It  >*ould 
urrn  to  \tc  the  d'jt\  <tf  the  (»4»\eniir<nt  to  am- 
j'  :\  the  infi.r?rati-n  on  the  siil»!r\'t.  as  it  w 
crft4inl\  lt»  the  interest  *'f  the  tjiurr)  ouncrt 
t  i  ad\ert:*<  tht  :r  pr^^hict  and  let  it  l>e  km^^n 
l"i  what  extent  th«-\  are  in  a  (■»*!tion  to  ti'l  *»r- 
fler*  r*4^ju«e  ihi*  uif.  rnutit-n  has  n*<  Xtetn 
i'  riKuring,  a  \tr\  larj»e  anvnint  of  I'mtetl 
>ta*r%  %t  nr  and  n-arhle  i^  e\ery  \ear  c^inij 
into  the  c«»n*tr«ctt'.n  i»f  Canadian  huil^Iinj;* '* 

Thu  i«  a  matter  that  i*  \ital  t<»  tlie  <juarr\- 
mm  aful  tt'-ne  m.Tkers  «  f  the  Tnited  State* 
as  well      <  H\\\  a  sn^alt  (art  of  our  >Ai<nderful 


rewiurces  in  the  v^a>  of  stone  for  btuldmg 
and  decorative  pur|>«»se*  is  jjenerally  kn<mo. 
A  lar^e  (art  (»f  the  knfiHk«l^e  that  mc  («»•• 
^e^«  of  suitable  structural  material  is  due  to 
its  actual  use  in  building  ami  to  the  ojM-ration 
<»f  (|uarries  h\  practual  men.  There  ha*  l>een 
far  le^$  Mu«!\  of  the  econ«imic  si«Ie  of  (ftologv 
than  tl>e  subject  warrants  (  Hdx  mere  hint*  of 
our  unde\rl«HK*d  re^'urces  ha\e  lieen  pub- 
lished. 

An>  jfeneral  stateimnt  tlvat  is  ma*Ie  mu$t 
have  Its  exce|>tion%,  and  in  thi*  connect N.n  it 
w^otiM  l»e  unfair  to  jass  o\er  in  silence  the  ad- 
mirable Hork  that  ha*  l>een  done  h\  a  few  of 
the  State  (fclo^ual  Sur\e>«.  lUit  n^-^t  i»f 
this  work  has  f>een  d<»ne  in  the  States  wl>ere 
quarr\ing  u  nxi^t  acti\e.  and  where  free  us* 
is  alread)  made  i»f  the  natural  reMmrce*.  The 
tcicntifk  presrntati<m  of  the  cei»ninnk  »ule  of 
the  pct>l«»g>-  of  the  State  i*  n<»ne  the  less  val- 
tttblc  because  free  use  is  alread\  made  of  the 
available  dr|»>sit%.  h  has  in>arubl\  been 
found  that  the  publicatH*n  of  a  State  Imlletin 
on  ecooimiic  (:ri>lo(^  ha*  had  a  (^'tent  effect 
in  Mtmulattnff  the  quarrying;  inilustn  It 
brings  to  the  architect  and  builder  an  exact, 
scientific,  unprejudiccti  ttatement  of  the  nature 
aixl  qiulit)  of  the  *tone.  ami  its  fitne*s  and 
durability  for  striKlural  purp«Kes.  \\  ith  lhi» 
infomutKin  at  harxl.  ami  in  a  form  that  can- 
not be  questi»»f»e<l,  the  architect  i*  enct»urai:etl 
to  jp\e  frrrr  rem  t**  hi*  natural  inclination  to 
use  a  ruti\e  pro«luct  In  ver\  man\  case*  the 
architect  is  led  to  po  tn  am>ther  State  f**r  a 
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iil(»nr,  Mni  htuHiibi-  ut  Why  predilection  for  the 
toirlfcjn  huilriial,  lint  holely  luH'ttuse  he  doeb 
not  know  what  in  ttvaiUhle  within  the  hniitn 
ot  \\U  iiwn  liMunionweuUh.  ( )ne  does  not  need 
to  hi!  a  h(  hi  VIM'  in  imternuUhnt  to  declare  that 
rvciy  Slatti  nhoidd  htndy  and  advertise  its  own 
Hbonucs,  whi'lher  they  he  tinUier  weaUh,  wa- 
lu  jMisvci's,  aiiiicitltnul  o|)iH)rtnnities,  health- 
ytvintj  air,  hcenic  heanty  or  »tone  deposits.  No 
coMuuonweaUh  can  ilo  hetter  service  to  all  its 
iilucu^  than  hy  stinudating  local  indnstries 
atui  invaitig  the  patnumKi*  <>i  (orei^jn  capital, 

\'.\lV'\mtC  ImH^NOMIO   lU'lXKTlNS, 

A^  nuivtioncd  aUwe.  several  of  the  States 
have  ^^^ned  econiunic  nu>no|;rapha  of  the 
Ijuatc^t  value,  l^ne  i>f  the  first  in  this  field 
>\a>  New  York,  and  its  bulletin  on  Building 
Stv^t\C4  \v\s  \\\\\  thvvH\jih  a  number  of  editions 
4»ud  pvoved  of  incalculable  benefit  to  architects. 
It  i:*  in^Hvssdde  to  measure  the  aid  thiis  has 
Kvu  tO'  vpuuvuven,  lu^t  vndy  bv  stimulating 
the  v\>»c  of  nati\e  stvn^,  but  also  in  bringing 
iU^\^t  vuvKv:*,  The  pubhcativ^x  serve\l  as  a 
m<^Kl  iu  olhci  States,  lVnu\\lvania  is*ue\l 
A  kuuvtU\»k  vKsvHal  to  UrvnvnstvMves,  nuking 
n»s0»iuv^t  tv^  the  woiUl  its  ^jrcat  wealth  in  this 
ukiVcuviK  \Uhkn»^h  tivdia\ia  has  iK^t  ivs\u\l 
^  s^svi.d  iiKUio^uiph  it  h^s  cvnwiautl>  gncu 
ijiCvU  nUlCHtKuv  tvv  \hc  v,\\»»KM»>K  c\HWKlcvativ*a 
k^t  it^  bMJv.NVoiK\  ;n>d  sv^  Kas  vl'iwttv  auUsl  the 
v|','uu\»nvn  the  viu»c  i-s  tuic  ol  NLirvl^iKl, 
vvah  >ix  nKi'Mc  vi'Kl  <uiu'te  Uv^v.'N't.v  Vkvr^ia 
h^u   iAM\\l  vv\^iK^''»\c   hvi'K'sw^s  on   itN   i>j»ir- 

vi^  v,\i''  ^'vc  a  V^Nv^n  tv*  '".v'\  SJ;a.;cs  wtih  i',s 
.isi'"'ui'^'e  \*,»''"'\*  on  *'\li'0\'v"  I'x'  >a'^:e 
IS   in;c   o'    M'^'xv*;"',    W'','*    '\>   •>; '"^  Cviv»,'i»    ,^n 

'\ilvl'!Nx    "         ^^<'C     Of      ''*^0     '"V\>C     v\iVi    l'^.      .1"    * 

'  '*»    '  i'*'\^    I  XI    l\\v:  I    \e  S-'  ;iv>   .\'    U  \>o.\'- 

vU  v'tc  "a  >»v  ^'  K  :\N  t  ^'  vi  *»  >  *  ;x>  '>  c^,^»- 
\c^e^'    '^'^    vv^t'.vv'    si  <■  i^ "\-;>'        \i  '>^i^     I  '« 

Sv  t  ''j^  N  *  »  V  N  i:  v.>  ^  "i.  ^i  "  >v,  t  ', »v*  \'  i- 
*'     ^.i     K!vv.     '   ''-*  ^'^*'     [  »''^*      *   *      '      '   *     ^•.     V      I      >.■*'- 

•  *x*c    "^  i;.^\*Ki  Asvx      •'     "*  ^   .  •'^  ^"  ^  t*     '*** 


vcrbially  unfriendly  to  strictly  scientific  work. 
There  is  no  State  but  should  have  a  well- 
ecpiipped  Geological  Survey  supported  by  lib- 
eral appropriations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
States  that  think  themselves  progressive  and 
that  adopt  many  schemes  to  boom  native  in- 
dustries, are  without  such  bureaus.  Others 
make  spasmodic  and  niggardly  appropriations, 
and  when  a  wave  of  economy  strikes  the  legis- 
lature, utterly  abolish  the  Survey.  To  men- 
tion but  a  single  case  in  point,  Texas  has  fol- 
lowed such  a  course,  despite  the  invaluable 
work  accomplished  and  planned  by  the  Survey. 
And  yet  in  few  States  is  the  need  for  such 
work  more  imperative.  Texas  has  wonderful 
deposits  of  stone.  Apart  from  excellent  struc- 
tural stone,  it  has  rare  marbles,  an  exquisite 
deep  green,  one  of  the  most  desirable  colors, 
in  |>articular.  It  also  has  rich,  glowing  red 
granites,  superior  to  the  famous  Scotch  g^n- 
ites  in  color.  Both  of  these  materials  are  in 
wide  demand  for  decorative  purposes,  but 
Texas  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  market 
unless  the  State  aids  in  making  known  what 
she  can  furnish. 

Why    lj:iU>LATi*R*:s    Ark    Indifferent    to 
Gev>logical  Surveys. 

In  all  faimesc>.  it  must  be  said  that  State 
neglect  of  gev>lv>^tcal  surveys  is  partly  due  to 
the  gev>!*.^ists  themselves.  They  are  primarily 
sciciuinc  UK^rv  and  the  scientttic  study  of  geo- 
logical toriratioiis  naturally  makes  greater  ap- 
jx^t  to  iWny  than  their  economic  aspect.  We 
have  iK>  oes>re  to  \v\r'^^v\z^  the  \-ulue  of  pare 
g^ivlogv.  But  we  do  Svi>  that  in  i^^any  States 
;  N  c  r\f  w ' "  Kr  ♦  K^  ^\  c  -u  I  '"'J  r  r  o :  sc  i e  it  t:  nc  ^:^:K?IogT 
v*'\'^"^  >v"\v'}-s  ',M\e  t'^e  \%jv  i'}r  it  bv  cco^ 
•»t-s'"  0  t'vat'^c^.  Sr-^ri'^c  a  !c*^'>iat:^:r^.  in  an 
v'o\;vc:vo  ^\  .*'  ^c-'^  ^o>:t  ,  -^viVis  y^? vision 
'vT  a  <^o*'.^^'cr  >.'rvc'^.  \  "N-r^M"  !<  -.^rgan- 
*.:«.o  a' o  :  o  \\y  -v  '>  '.  Tw^  vp.  •  r^e  or  two 
'.*, '-^  .I'v  xv  ■:  "•  'X-'''  \v-  rk.  a"«J  ^}^Ktn  comes 

■:v   'MO. ■•''•.•.'  v;;  .   ■  '':^:'  tiv*  w*'"!  -ex*  errsive 

'  /'  *,-v  .';    -'v-^,  X     S:'v'iii  •     .I'M'  \,r-  vf\«:  -  Un- 

'  ^  ■^^'  '  ''  -  ^cr  •:%■'-    :  x*  \'"A  :l  a  r?pi?rt 

'  **  V,'    '    .V-    *o  :  K*    i'',''i-^c  't-^^'^.a'f  r.     If 

.1   ^  ^,',-   ^:        .  «v.'  v.  i     \i  1  !^^  V  K    -r  -  »i_    T'liie^'ol 

•,^    i  .  ,v^    '.   *.  X*  ^v  ■  V  "M'J    >wrM    'Ol!!,']  'n>t^a»L 
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The  entire  stone  industry  would  endorse  the 
survey  emphatically,  the  lawmakers  would  be 
appeased  and  then  the  geologists  could  safely 
turn  to  a  study  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  de- 
posits and  the  corelation  of  the  various  hori- 
zons. 

The  stone  trade  is  entitled  to  as  much  con- 
sideration as  the  farmers  at  the  hands  of  the 
legislators.    Let  it  insist  that  every  State  shall 


have  some  bureau  to  study  and  make  known 
to  the  world  its  stone  resources.  Stone  Mag- 
azine has  for  years  done  this  work  for  all 
sections  of  the  country.  It  has  co-operated 
with  State  surveys,  where  they  existed,  but 
it  has  been  compelled  to  work  alone  in  describ- 
ing valuable  stone  deposits  in  populous  com- 
monwealths so  unprogressive  as  to  maintain 
no  bureau  of  its  own. 


NEWARK'S  NEW  CITY  HALL 

V 

^  By  George  Barnum. 

EJaborate   Elxterior   oi    New   Hampshire   Granite   and   Striking   Interior   Finish   in   Italian 

Marbles.     An  Imposing  and  Intricate  Winding  Stairway.      Mistake  of  Using 

Scagliola  In  Connection  With  a  Rare  and  hxpensive  Marble 


NEWARK  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the 
United  States.  During  the  early  days  of 
the  last  century  it  enjoyed  a  brisk  stone  trade, 
furnishing  a  large  quantity  of  the  freestone 
used  for  building  purposes  in  New  York.  The 
admirable  New  Jersey  brownstone  underlies 
a  large  part  of  the  city,  and  its  nearness  to 
New  York  and  its  convenience  for  water  car- 
riage commended  it  as  a  building  material  be- 
fore the  development  of  railroad  transporta- 
tion allowed  the  architect  to  range  farther 
afield  for  his  choice.  Newark  is  full  of  quaint 
old  buildings  erected  at  this  time.  Nearly  all 
of  the  older  churches  are  of  this  material,  and 
they  make  a  splendid  showing  after  all  these 
years.  The  stone  has  weathered  admirably, 
showing  only  the  slightest  traces  of  disintegra- 
tion. Under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  ac- 
tion it  has  mellowed  into  the  most  harmonious 
tints,  agreeing  delightfully  with  the  severe  but 
graceful  and  dignified  lines  chosen  by  the  early 
architects. 

Although  Newark  has  long  been  a  prosper- 
ous and  rapidly  growing  city,  it  has  had  less 
modern  work  of  architectural  note  to  show, 
until  within  the  past  half  dozen  years  or  so, 
than  almost  any  other  city  of  equal  size  and 
wealth.  But  now  an  excellent  start  has  been 
made,  and  the  city  is  beginning  to  assume  the 
prominence  in  the  architectural  line  to  which 
it  is  entitled.     There  are  a  few  recent  struc- 


tures there  that  would  dignify  any  city  and 
that  are  notable  examples  of  modern  methods 
of  construction.  The  Federal  Building  and 
Post  Office  is  of  elaborately  carved  gray  Belle- 
ville stone.  This  is  quarried  in  one  of  the  sub- 
urbs of  Newark,  and  is  beyond  all  question 
one  of  the  best  sandstones  in  the  world  for 
beauty  and  durability.  The  Prudential  Build- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  richly  finished  and  elab- 
orately carved  skyscrapers  in  the  country. 
The  exterior  is  of  Bedford  stone,  and  the 
greatest  care  has  been  lavished  on  the  interior 
marble  finishing.  The  Public  Library  is  also 
of  Indiana  limestone,  and  this  has  an  elabo- 
rately carved  stone  interior,  with  rich  marble 
wainscoting.  The  new  Essex  County  Court 
House  is  fast  nearing  completion.  This  is  of 
classical  design,  wrought  in  South  Dover  mar- 
ble, with  approaches  of  Hardwick  and  Bethel 
granite.  The  interior  stone  work  is  very  fine, 
and  a  most  impressive  feature  is  found  in  the 
magnificent  statues  of  heroic  size  on  the  pedi- 
ment, carved  in  superb  blocks  of  Chester 
Goodale  marble.  A  recent  bank  in  granite  and 
an  insurance  building  nearing  completion  in 
marble  are  buildings  that  would  attract  atten- 
tion anywhere. 

There  has  recently  been  completed  an:t 
turned  over  to  the  authorities  a  new  City  Half 
that  will  compare  favorably  with  any  munic- 
ipal building  in  the  country.     It  was  designed* 
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by  local  architects,  Messrs.  John  H.  and  Wil- 
son C.  Ely,  in  modified  French  Renaissance 
style.  It  has  the  advantage  of  a  commanding 
location,  the  unusual  width  of  Broad  street 
giving  an  effect  that  could  not  be  obtained  in 


umns  and  pilasters,  as  well  as  the  borders  of 
the  floor  tiling  are  of  Breche  Starzema.  This 
is  the  same  formation  and  from  the  same  de- 
posit as  the  more  familiar  Breche  \'^iolettc. 
It    differs    from    the    more    famous    marble 


inany  cities.     The  exterior  was  furnished  and     only  in  showing  less  of  the  violet  tint,  and, 


CiRANi)   Stairway   in    Newark   City   Hai 


cut  by  the  Webb  (iranite  and  Construction 
Company  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  stone  hav- 
ing been  quarried  at  I-'itzwilliam,  X.  H.  This 
granite  is  light  enough  in  color  and  fine  and 
even  enough  in  grain  and  texture  to  render 
effective  the  elaborate  carving  which  is  a  fea- 
ture of  the  decoration. 

In  the  interior,  the  leading  decorative  mate- 
rial is  Italian  marble,  both  white  and  varie- 
gated. This  was  the  work  of  the  Davidson 
Brothers  Company,  with  plants  at  Watertown. 
N,  Y..  and  Chicago.  The  wainscoting,  floor- 
ing, staircase,  etc.,  is  of  Carrara.     The  col- 


while  strongly  brccciated,  in  being  made 
up  of  rather  smaller  fragments.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  village  near  which  it  is  quar- 
ried. Few  marbles  are  better  fitted  for  large 
columns  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  dis- 
play.   For  a  breccia  it  is  unusually  sound. 

There  are  fourteen  columns  of  this  marble, 
each  2  feet  6  inches  by  15  feet  and  weighing 
more  than  five  tons  each.  There  are  also  six 
fluted  columns  of  smaller  size  supporting  the 
staircase.  There  are  twenty-six  pilasters,  the 
same  size  as  the  columns.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  most  of  the  marble  had  to  be  sent  to 
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the  Chicago  plant  to  be  finished,  owing  to  the 
necessity  for  using  large  sized  lathes  and  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Broad  street  portals  give  in  to  a  square 
entrance  lobby,  marble  paved  and  lined,  with 
gilded  and  frescoed  ceiling.  A  few  steps  lead 
one  to  the  grand  central  rotunda,  with  unob- 
structed sweep  for  the  eyes  through  the  high 
archways  into  the  courts  on  either  side  and  up 
to  the  dome  overhead.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  vistas  presented  by  any  building  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  It  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired  in  the  way  of  ventilation  and  inte- 
rior lighting. 

Marble  and  Scagliola. 

Just  in  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting 
to  quote  an  article  written  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hoyt 
for  a  recent  number  of  The  American  Archi- 
tect on  "Marble  and  Scagliola."  Mr.  Hoyt 
declares  that  he  is  no  enerny  of  scagliola  and 
believes  that  it  has  valuable  and  legitimate  use. 
But  he  deprecates  its  employment  in  imitation 
of  and  in  direct  connection  with  the  genuine 
marble.  This,  he  believes,  discredits  the  'most 
expensive  and  beautiful  feature  in  the  entire 
scheme  of  decoration.  In  evident  reference  to 
the  Newark  structure  under  consideration  Mr. 
Hoyt  has  the  following: 

"One  of  the  most  deplorable  uses  of  scagli- 
ola is  in  a  municipal  building  recently  com- 
pleted not  far  from  New  York.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  this  structure  is  a  central 
rotunda  the  full  height  of  the  building  and 
crowned  with  a  dome.  In  this  rotunda  is  the 
grand  stairway  of  white  Italian  marble,  richly 
carved,  sweeping  up  in  a  graceful  curve  from 
either  side  to  a  balcony.  Archways,  running 
up  three  stories,  break  the  walls  of  the  rotunda 
at  the  four  sides  of  the  building.  On  the  first 
floor  are  many  magnificent  columns  and  pilas- 
ters of  Breche  Starzema.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  of  all  the  brecciated  Italian 
marbles.  The  ground  mass  is  white,  often  in 
large  blocks,  with  bold  markings  in  brown  and 
purple.  There  are  occasional  broad  splashes 
of  red  and  chocolate  color.  These  pillars  are 
about  fifteen  feet  in  height,  perhaps  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  size  for  a  stone  of  this  nature. 
Above  are  many  columns  and  pilasters  of 
twice  the  size,  running  from  the  floor  of  the 


second  to  the  ceiling  of  the  third  story.  Of 
course  these  are  in  scagliola,  and  they  quite 
dwarf  the  genuine  stone.  Fortunately  they 
bear  the  sign  manual  of  imitation  and  will  de- 
ceive no  one  except  at  a  distance.  The  ro- 
tunda is  wainscoted  in  white  Italian  marble 
carried  to  the  height  of  the  first  story.  This 
has  an  elaborate  cornice  of  scagliola,  simulat- 
ing blue  marble,  very  much  better  executed 
than  the  columns.  The  cornice  goes  entirely 
around  the  rotunda,  springing  across  the  arch- 
ways. Above  the  scagliola  is  a  low  wainscot- 
ing of  genuine  marble  again,  while  the  span  of 
the  archway  is  filled  with  a  marble  balustrade 
resting  on  the  plaster  cornice.  Above  the  mar- 
ble is  scagliola  once  more.  Thus  we  see  the 
imitation  actually  crowding  in  between  two 
genuine  features  of  the  decoration. 

"This  concession  to  economy  and  expe- 
diency has  brought  its  own  punishment  al- 
ready. In  less  than  two  weeks  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building  and  the  turning  of  it 
over  to  the  municipality,  cracks  developed  in 
the  big  columns.  How  far  these  defects  will 
extend  it  is  too  early  to  say  as  yet.  An  equally 
serious  disturbance  is  noted  in  the  lighter  col- 
ored scagliola  that  forms  the  main  wall  of  the 
rotunda.  The  pigment  was  evidently  applied 
before  the  plaster  had  sufficiently  dried,  or  the 
latter  contained  some  staining  ingredient,  for 
unsightly  blotches  are  appearing.  All  of  these 
defects  are  doubtless  due  to  local  conditions 
and  have  no  bearing  on  scagliola  in  general. 
They  only  serve  to  point  to  difficulties  that 
may  possibly  confront  any  architect  who  is  led 
to  employ  an  imitative  substitute." 

The  Grand  Stairway. 
The  accompanying  illustrations  will  give  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  beautiful  grand  stairway. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  a  very  in- 
tricate and  involved  job  to  lay  out  and  cut. 
The  curves  are  elliptical,  and  present  more 
vexing  problems  than  the  ordinary  circle  on 
circle  work.  It  was  cut  in  the  Chicago  shop, 
and  when  it  was  set  up  in  place  in  Xewark  it 
was  found  that  absolutely  no  trimming  was 
necessary  and  that  nowhere  was  it  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  out  of  alignment.  In  the 
center  is  a  beautiful  carved  floral  ornament 
and,  at  either  side,  the  fasces,  as  symbols  of 
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authority.  In  order  to  give  the  perfection  of 
finish  and  to  avoid  disfiguring  joints,  each 
newel-post,  together  with  the  first  few  balus- 
ters, the  base  and  the  first  stretch  of  the  rail, 
is  in  a  single  piece.  Each  of  these  required  a 
huge  block  of  marble  of  seven  and  a  half  tons 
weight.  They  furnish  as  remarkable  examples 
of  intricate  stone  cutting  as  can  be  seen  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  entire  building 
could  not  have  been  carried  out  on  the  same 
scale  of  richness  and  beauty  shown  in  this 


stairway  and  in  the  marble  finish  of  the  ro- 
tunda and  entrance  lobby.  Mention  has  been 
made  above  of  the  unfortunate  use  of  scagli- 
ola,  which  robs  the  genuine  marble  of  its  full- 
est effect.  The  finish  in  the  courts  at  either 
side,  too,  is  only  of  iron  painted  white.  All 
through  the  corridors  of  the  first,  second,  third 
and  fourth  floors,  however,  there  is  a  marble 
wainscoting,  the  base,  panel  and  moulding  all 
being  of  white  Carrara.  In  the  basement  there 
is  a  base-course  only,  and  this  is  of  pink  Ten- 
nessee marble. 


MARBLE  IN  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  CAPITOL 

A  Striking  Instance  oi  the  Maimer  in  Which  Grafters  Sought  to  Levy  on  the  Stone 

Trade.     Testimony  Taken  by  the  Investigating  Commission.     The  Vcrdolitc 

Company  and  a  Rival  Concern.      Plums  for  the  "Gang" 


THE  investigation  of  the  Pennsylvania  cap- 
itol  scandal  has  brought  out  a  mass  of  in- 
teresting testimony  with  regard  to  the  interior 
marble  contracts.  This  seems  to  throw  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  dark  and  devious  methods  that 
were  followed  in  that  unhappy  State.  A  pecu- 
liar fact  is  that  several  people  who  were  most 
closely  connected  with  the  transaction  have 
since  died,  which  will  doubtless  prevent  the 
bringing  out  of  the  full  truth.  The  story  is  an 
unusual  one,  and  inasmuch  as  Stone  is  in 
possession  of  some  facts  that  have  not  been 
touched  on  at  the  investigation,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  tell  it  in  brief. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Easton,  Pa.,  there  is 
a  bed  of  serpentine  that  runs  under  the  Dela- 
ware River  and  extends  for  some  distance  into 
New  Jersey.  As  usual  in  deposits  of  this  na- 
ture, at  some  places  it  runs  into  soapstone  and 
tremolite.  For  a  number  of  years  past,  there 
has  been  a  limited  quarrying  of  the  two  latter 
materials,  mainly  in  New  Jersey.  The  tremo- 
lite is  of  a  light,  greenish-white  color,  and  is 
pulverized  and  used  in  paper  making. 

Some  years  ago  a  man  named  Joseph  B. 
Reed,  since  dead,  and  his  brother,  a  former 
clergyman,  examined  the  Easton  deposit  with 
greater  care  than  had  been  bestowed  upon  it 
before.  They  found  that  the  serpentine  was 
of  varying  tints,  from  light  to  a  very  deep. 


transparent  green,  and  of  beautiful  marking, 
the  entire  appearance  being  richer  and  more 
diversified  than  most  of  the  serpentines  on  the 
market.  In  addition  to  the  green  serpentine 
the  stone  was  occasionally  marked  with  pink, 
giving  a  most  unusual  eflfect.  The  Reeds,  en- 
thusiastic over  the  beauty  of  the  material,  had 
it  analyzed.  It  was  found  that  the  pink  was 
rose  dolomite.  This  was  a  rare  combination, 
it  was  declared,  heretofore  found  only  in  Hun- 
gary, and  then  only  in  cabinet  specimens.  The 
first  thing  the  Reeds  did  was  to  coin  a  name 
for  the  material,  "Verdolite,"  a  very  felicitous 
selection,  although,  apparently,  founded  on  a 
misconception.  The  word  is  a  combination  of 
verde  antique  and  rose  dolomite,  although  the 
true  verde  antique  is  a  genuine  crystalline  mar- 
ble. In  the  beginning  great  expectations  were 
held  concerning  this  verdolite  or  green  and 
pink  stone.  A  large  boulder  was  sawed  up 
and  a  section  of  it  was  shipped  to  the  office  of 
Stone.  This  was  of  good  size,  of  perfect 
soundness  and  of  most  undeniable  beauty. 
While  it  was  in  this  office  it  attracted  wide  at- 
tention and  called  out  admiring  comments 
from  every  visitor.  As  the  quarry  was  devel- 
oped, however,  it  was  found  that  the  so-called 
"verdolite*'  was  not  plentiful,  and  that  the  real 
market  would  be  for  the  regular  serpentine. 
The  Reeds  formed  the  Verdolite  Company, 
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most  of  the  stock  being  sold  localI> .  The  open-  chance  to  land  a  big  contract  and  put  the  cn- 
ing  and  equipment  of  the  quarry  and  the  in-  terprise  on  its  feet.  But  breakers  loomed 
troduction    of   a    new    stone   on    the    market     ahead.     One  of  the  people  who  had  been  in- 


Grand   Rotvnda    in    Newark    City    Hall. 


proved  a  much  more  expensive  task  than  had 
been  anticipated.  But  just  at  this  time  the  new 
capitol  job  loomed  ahead,  and  there  seemed  a 


duced  to  invest  in  the  stock  of  the  company 
was  a  man  named  VV.  F.  Anthony,  who  trav- 
eled for  a  big  New  York  grocery  firm,  and  in 
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whose  house  in  Easton  one  of  the  Reeds  had 
lived  for  a  time.  Anthony  later  became  con- 
nected with  a  Mexican  copper  mining  com- 
pany. He  complained  of  his  treatment  by  the 
Reeds  in  the  Verdolite  Company,  so  he  bought 
a  piece  of  property  adjoining  the  quarry  land, 
and  also  containing  the  serpentine  deposit. 
He  formed  the  Weygadt  Serpentine  Com- 
pany, taking  the  title  from  the  local  name  of 
the  hill  in  which  the  stone  was  found.  An- 
thony also  started  out  on  a  still  hunt  for  the 
capitol  contract.  A  bitter  fight  developed  be- 
tween the  two  companies.  Each  side  brought 
a  large  number  of  samples  to  the  office  of 
Stone.  An  amusing  feature  of  the  contro- 
versy was  that  each  side  swore  that  the  sam- 
ples of  the  other  were  fictitious ;  that  is,  the 
Reeds  declared  that  Anthony's  samples  had  all 
been  taken  from  the  Verdolite  property,  while 
Anthony  was  equally  emphatic  that  the  sam- 
ples of  the  Reeds  had  been  quarried  on  the 
land  of  the  Weygadt  Company. 

The  Capitol  Investigating  Commission  has 
been  hampered  in  its  inquiry  by  the  fact  that 
both  Joseph  P.  Reed  and  W.  F.  Anthony  have 
died.  Anthony  apparently  won  out  at  first,  for 
the  original  specifications  for  the  capitol  read 
as  follows : 

The  wainscoting  throughout  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  chambers  shall  be  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Weygadt  transparent  marble  of  the  finest 
quality,  free  from  mica  and  other  imperfections,  with 
molded  cap  and  base;  all  columns  and  base  above 
wainscoting  to  be  of  the  above  marble. 

But  the  Pennsylvania  grafters  did  not  pro- 
pose to  give  something  for  nothing.  Having 
specified  Anthony's  stone,  the  testimony  taken 
before  the  commission  shows  that  those  in  au- 
thority wanted  to  "get  next'*  before  any  actual 
contract  was  signed.  Their  proposition  was 
notably  liberal — to  themselves.  They  would 
allow  Anthony  to  retain  one-tenth  of  his  own 
quarry  property,  and  they  would  calmly  absorb 
the  rest.  Anthony  thought  he  would  prefer 
to  retain  his  quarry  rather  than  sign  a  contract 
on  any  such  terms,  so  he  was  out  of  the  deal. 
Jacob  S.  Shenk  had  obtained  control  of  the 
Verdolite  Company,  and  Joseph  P.  Reed  made 
the  proposition  to  him  that  he  go  after  the 
capitol  contract.  The  sole  requirement,  ac- 
cording to  Reed,  was  that   Shenk  double  or 


treble   the    price    of   his    marble,    this   added 
amount  to  go  to  "the  gang." 

Mr.  Shenk's  Testimony  as  to  Joseph 
Reed's  Proposition. 

Instead  of  any  comment,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  give  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Shenk  him- 
self upon  the  stand  before  the  Investigating 
Commission.    It  is  as  follows : 

Q.  When  were  negotiations  made  with  you 
to  furnish  that  marble?  A.  About  New 
Year's,  1902.  There  had  been  some  talk  be- 
fore that  time,  but  the  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted after  that  date. 

Q.  With  whom  were  they  conducted?  A. 
Joseph  P.  Reed. 

Q.  What  transpired?  A.  Mr.  Reed  cam.e 
to  see  me  about  marble  for  the  capitol  and  in- 
quired my  price.  I  told  him  $5  a  cubic  foot 
for  the  smaller  size,  while  the  larger  blocks  of 
eight  or  nine  feet  would  cost  about  $8.  After 
talking  over  the  matter,  he  said  that  I  would 
have  to  charge  $15  a  cubic  foot  for  the  stone. 

Q.  Did  he  say  why  ?  A.  He  said  the  diflPer- 
ence  they  would  have  to  divide  with  the  gang. 

Q.  Who  was  the  gang?    A.  He  didn't  say. 

Q.  Whom  did  he  say  he  represented?  A. 
He  said  the  gang,  and  I  believe  he  mentioned 
the  architect. 

Q.  Whom  did  he  mean?  A.  Philip  John- 
son, who,  I  believe,  was  then  supposed  to  be 
the  architect  of  the  building. 

Q.  What  further  conversation  did  you  have 
with  him  in  regard  to  the  division?  I  told 
him  I  didn't  do  business  that  way,  and  that  I 
would  sell  him  the  marble  on  the  bank.  They 
were  to  provide  for  the  inspection,  but  I  was 
to  place  it  on  the  cars  for  delivery. 

Q.  And  you  would  not  enter  into  negotia- 
tions by  which  you  were  to  charge  $15?  A. 
No. 

Q.  Can  Weygadt  marble  be  obtained  from 
any  other  quarry  besides  yours?  A.  There  is 
another  small  quarry  across  the  river,  out  of 
which  some  of  the  same  marble  has  been  tak- 
en. These  are  the  only  two  places  I  know  of 
where  the  marble  can  be  obtained. 

Q.  Were  any  further  steps  taken?  A. 
Well,  afterward  they  were  negotiating  for 
property  a  little  above  where  I  was  operating. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  me-m  by  "they"?    A.  Mr. 
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Johnson,  Mr.  Huston  and  some  other  man 
who  used  to  come  up  during  the  winter  of 
1902. 

Q.  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Huston  were  in- 
vesting in  a  quarry  just  above  you?  A.  Yes; 
and  I  supposed,  of  course,  if  they  would  find 
the  kind  of  stone  there  that  was  specified  I 
would  be  out  of  it.  I  kept  a  close  eye  on  the 
quarry,  but  soon  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
same  kind  of  stone  was  not  there,  and  sup- 
posed that  eventually  they  would  come  back  to 
me.  In  July  I  went  to  see  Huston  and  asked 
what  arrangements  could  be  made  about  the 
quantity  of  marble  they  wanted.  He  said: 
"You're  not  in  it.*'  I  replied,  "Is  that  so?** 
and  he  said,  "Yes,''  walking  away,  and  I've 
never  seen  him  since. 

Q.  Did  he  say  why  you  were  "not  in  it"? 
A.  Xo;  he  went  on  about  his  business  and  I 
walked  out. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  the  specifications 
had  been  changed  ?    A.  Xo. 

Q.  What  did  Reed  say  about  Johnson?  A. 
I  understood  from  him  that  Johnson  was  the 
architect,  but  afterward  learned  that  Huston 
was  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Q.  Is  Reed  still  living?  A.  I  tmderstand 
that  he  is  dead.  His  widow,  I  believe,  is  liv- 
ing in  Williamsport. 

Q.  Who  was  the  owner  of  the  ground  above 
you  which  was  prospected  for  marble?  A. 
Mr.  Anthony ;  he  is  dead,  I  believe. 

Johnson's  Denial. 

In  order  to  be  perfectly  fair,  it  should  be 
said  that  Philip  H.  Johnson  sent  a  card  to  the 
newspapers  denying  the  truth  of  Shenk's 
references  to  himself.  Johnson,  who  is  a 
brother-in-law  of  Israel  W.  Durham,  the  Re- 
publican organization  leader  of  Philadelphia, 
said : 

"The  statement  of  Jacob  S.  Shenk  before 
the  Capitol  Investigating  Committee,  in  which 
he  drags  my  name,  is.  as  relates  to  me,  a  wan- 
ton, scandalous  falsehood.  Several  years  ago 
I  was  visited  in  my  office  by  one  Joseph  Reed, 
who  solicited  my  opinion  as  an  engineer  of  the 
cost  of  quarrnng  and  furnishing  machinery  to 
transport  a  so-called  marble  from  a  quarry 
which  he  informed  me  he  owned  near  Easton, 
Pa.     In  this  employment,  I  visited  the  quarry 


in  company  with  Mr.  Reed,  and  we  were  met 
at  the  quarry  by  a  Mr.  Shenk,  to  whom  I  was 
introduced  as  being  interested  in  the  quarry 
with  Mr.  Reed.  I  examined  the  stone  and 
found  that  it  was  not  marble,  but  soapstone, 
and  so  gave  my  opinion.  The  fact  was,  they 
informed  me,  that  they  were  then  quarrying  it 
as  soapstone  and  selling  it  by  the  ton  in  a  pow- 
dered state.  I  estimated  the  cost  of  machin- 
ery for  transferring  the  stone  to  the  railroad 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  Delaware  River. 
This  opinion  and  estimate  I  gave  them  ver- 
bally on  the  spot,  and  have  never  before  or 
since  had  any  connection  or  interest  directly  or 
indirectly  with  the  quarry  or  any  other  quarry 
furnishing  stone  to  the  State  Capitol  or  any 
other  building. 

"The  statement  or  innuendo  of  Shenk  that  I 
had  any  connection  with  or  against  that  or  any 
other  quarry  is  a  He  out  of  the  whole  cloth,  and 
is  a  mean  attempt  to  injure  me.  Shenk's  state- 
ment that  I  investigated  quarries  in  his  locality 
or  above  his,  and  that  I  was  the  capitol  archi- 
tect, is  also  a  malicious  falsehood  without  the 
slightest  foundation  in  fact.  I  never  investi- 
gated, either  by  myself  or  with  Mr.  Huston  or 
with  anybody  else,  any  other  quarry  in  this 
State  in  my  life.  I  have  never  had  any  con- 
nection with  or  interest  directly  or  indirectly 
in  the  furnishing  of  any  marble,  stone  or  any 
other  material  for  the  capitol. 

"I  beg  you  to  do  me  simple  justice  in  giving 
this  declaration  as  wide  publicity  as  has  been 
given  the  falsehoods  which  have  compelled  me 
to  make  it." 

The  Anthony  Property. 

At  a  later  day,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Anthony  was 
called  before  the  commission.  She  testified 
that  the  negotiations  with  her  husband  beg^n 
as  early  as  the  spring  of  1902,  before  the  cap- 
itol scheme  had  attained  anything  like  the  pro- 
portions to  w^hich  it  afterwards  grew.  They 
were  continued  until  the  late  fall  of  1903  or 
the  early  spring  of  1904.  Then,  Mrs.  An- 
thony said,  the  negotiations  ended  when  the 
Anthonys  concluded  that  if  they  had  to  give 
their  property  away  free  they  might  as  well 
keep  it. 

Despite  Johnson's  statement  in  his  letter 
that  he  had  inspected  only  the  Verdolite  prop- 
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erty,  and  had  never  investigated  any  other 
quarry  in  the  State  in  his  life,  Mrs.  Anthony 
testified  that  he  was  one  of  a  party  consisting 
of  John  H.  Sanderson,  who  held  big  contracts 
for  "trimmings"  for  the  capitol;  Joseph  M. 
Huston,  the  architect;  Johnson,  and  a  marble 
man,  who  visited  the  quarry  and  had  group 
photographs  taken  there.  As  Mrs.  Anthony 
described  the  negotiations,  a  company  was  to 


be  formed  to  supply  the  marble.  One-half  the 
stock  was  to  be  given  to  the  company  which 
cut  and  finished  the  stone;  two-fifths  were  to 
be  divided  between  "friends,"  presumably 
Huston,  Sanderson  and  associates,  while  An- 
thony and  his  wife  would  be  allowed  to  retain 
the  remaining  one-tenth.  Then  Anthony  drew 
out  and  left  the  field  to  any  one  who  wanted 
to  enter  it.    A  sordid  showing,  surely. 


POINTS   ON    MARBLE    WORK 

By  Geo.  H.  Blagrove. 

The  Translucence  of  the  Stone  is  Largely  Nullified  by  Polish  and  Hence  Polish 

Is  Unsuitable  for  Statuary,  Although  This  Finish  Was  Used  by 

Antique  Sculptors.     The  Use  o£  Colored  Marbles 


STATUARY,  carved  ornament,  moldings 
and  surfaces — such  are  the  principal  uses 
to  which  marble  can  be  applied  in  relation  to 
architecture.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  happy  union  between  the  natural  and  the 
ideal  which  was  attained  by  Greek  sculptors, 
and  which  rendered  their  creations  at  once  so 
god-like  and  so  human,  owed  much  of  its 
impressiveness  to  the  pure  white  marble  in 
which  they  worked.  We  have  only  to  com- 
pare any  single  specimen  of  marble  statuary 
with  its  plaster  counterfeit  to  be  convinced  of 
this.  Plaster  being  relatively  opaque,  it  can 
give  us  nothing  but  reflected  lights ;  whereas 
the  more  enduring  material  derives  a  flesh- 
like aspect  from  its  translucence,  combining 
the  effects  of  reflection  and  refraction.  The 
former  material  is  death-like,  the  latter  life- 
like; and  when  the  milk-like  surface  of  Car- 
rara has  been  softened  and  mellowed  by  time, 
it  has  acquired  a  warmth  assimilating  it  more 
closely  to  living  flesh.  There  is  no  other 
material  that  can  so  well  afford  to  be  toned 
down  as  marble.  Even  when  yellow  with 
age,  its  surface  is  alive  with  minute  scintilla- 
tions of  light.  This  is  true  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  with  respect  to  many  of  our  building 
stones,  but  it  is  pre-eminently  so  with  white 
marble.  These  are  the  principal  reasons  why 
marble  is  so  well  suited  for  the  highest  pur- 
pose of  the  sculptor — the  representation  of 
the  human  figure. 


In  reference  to  statuary  marble— the  tech- 
nical name  is  happily  suggestive  of  its  noblest 
use — the  important  question  arises,  should 
sculpture  be  polished?  The  public  who  are 
afforded  opportunities  of  inspecting  ancient 
marble  sculpture  in  museums,  and  modern 
work  of  a  corresponding  kind  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  elsewhere,  have  been  educated 
into  thinking  of  figure  sculpture  generally  as 
unpolished.  Modern  specimens  of  polished 
work  are  to  be  met  with  occasionally;  pol- 
ished figure  sculpture  dating  back  some  two 
hundred  years  or  more,  is  more  plentiful,  and 
there  are  isolated  examples  of  Greek  and 
Roman  production  which  retain  their  original 
polish  almost  unimpaired.  But  with  these  ex- 
ceptions, it  may  be  asserted  that  the  best 
sculpture  which  the  British  public  ordinarily 
obtain  opportunities  of  seeing  has  either  never 
been  polished,  or  has  so  far  parted  with  the 
polish  it  originally  had,  that  it  cannot  now 
be  said  to  possess  any.  Yet  it  is  an  established 
fact  that  not  only  the  Greek  and  Roman  sculp- 
tors of  antiquity,  but  those  of  the  mediaeval 
period  also,  gave  a  very  high  polish  to  the 
nude  portions  of  their  statues.  The  same  prac- 
tice was  followed  in  the  Renaissance  period, 
and  Michel  Angelo  even  went  so  far  as  to 
polish  some  portions  of  a  statue  more  highly 
than  others,  so  as  to  obtain  high  lights  just 
where  he  wanted  them.  Yet  modern  sculp- 
tors are  practically  unanimous  in  discarding 
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polish,  rejecting  in  this  respect,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  traditions  of  their  best  predecessors 
the  art.  Which  is  right,  the  practice  of  the 
modems,  whose  art  is  but  a  thing  of  yester- 
day, or  that  which  was  undeviatingly  followed 
in  the  best  as  well  as  the  worst  periods  of  art 
within  the  cognizance  of  history?  The  ques- 
tion is,  as  we  have  designated  it,  an  import- 
ant one;  for  the  practice  deemed  right  for 
adoption  in  relation  to  figure  sculpture  ought 
to  furnish  us  with  some  principle  for  our 
guidance  in  dealing  with  architectural  carv- 
ings generally.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  as 
architects,  to  determine  which  practice  we  in- 
tend to  encourage,  as  occasions  present  them- 
selves calling  for  our  decision. 

Polish  for  Statlarv. 

Professor  J.  H.  Middleton,  who  contributes 
a  learned  and  thoughtful  paper  on  "Sculp- 
ture" to  the  latest  edition  of  the  "Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,"  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
ancient  practice,  which,  he  declares,  "really 
suggest  the  somewhat  glossy  surface  of  the 
human  skin  very  much  better  than  the  dull, 
loaf-sugar-like  surface  which  is  left  on  the 
marble  by  modem  sculptors.  Here  we  have 
an  assumption  combined  with  an  assertion. 
It  is  assumed  that  we  are  justified  in  seeking 
to  produce  a  realistic  resemblance  to  the  hu- 
man skin,  and  it  is  asserted  that  polished 
marble  goes  nearer  to  produce  this  effect  than 
if  it  was  left  unpolished.  Accepting  the  doc- 
trine that  the  aim  of  the  sculptor  should  be 
to  produce  a  resemblance  to  human  skin, 
which  we  may  well  do  without  carrying  real- 
ism too  far,  we  may  seriously  ask  ourselves, 
"is  the  skin  glossy  in  its  normally  healthy 
condition?"  We  feel  bound  to  confess  that 
it  is  not  so— certainly  not  more  so  than  an- 
cient sculpture  whose  polish  has  been  dulled 
by  time.  The  healthy  skin  presents  a  slightly 
glazed  surface  only  when  it  is  tightly 
stretched  over  a  bony  protmsion,  such  as  a 
nised  shoulder  or  bent  knee,  and  then  its 
glossiness  is  softened  by  the  minute  down  with 
which  the  skin  is  covered.  The  skin  of  a 
figure  emaciated  by  famine  or  disease  is  often 
glazed,  especially  where  it  forms  the  only 
covering  to  the  bones ;  but  the  dry  skin  of  the 
healthy  subject  presents,  on  the  whole,  a  dull 


texture.  One  property,  already  noticed^ 
which  living  flesh  possesses  in  common  with 
statuary  marble,  is  translucence ;  but  this 
property  is  largely  nullified  by  polish.  In  so 
far  as  we  increase  the  reflecting  power  of 
marble  by  polishing  the  surface,  we  reduce 
its  absorbing  and  refracting  powers,  which 
constitute  its  translucence.  Light,  striking 
upon  a  highly  polished  surface,  rarely  pene- 
trates beneath  it,  but  is  thrown  off  at  once. 
Human  flesh  is  soft,  and  how  can  the  lights 
and  shadows  which  fall  upon  polished  sur- 
faces present  the  same  soft  gradations  of 
tone  as  those  which  rest  upon  smooth  but  un- 
polished surfaces?  According  to  Professor 
Middleton,  it  is  "much  to  be  desired  that 
modern  sculptors  should,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  adopt  the  classical  practice,  and  by  a 
slight  but  uniform  polish,  remove  the  dis- 
agreeable crystalline  grain  from  all  nude  parts 
of  the  marble."  But  we  contend  that,  unless 
the  marble  is  to  be  placed  very  close  to  the 
eye  it  is  just  the  lustre  of  this  crystalline  grain 
which  is  so  helpful  in  softening  the  abruptness 
of  strong  shadows. 

Contrasts  Without  Color. 

If  the  absence  of  polish  produces  the  effect 
of  softness,  its  presence  must  suggest  the  con- 
trary idea ;  and  the  hardness  and  closeness 
of  surface  produced  by  polish  are  surely  asso- 
ciated in  the  mind  with  corresponding  qual- 
ities in  the  mass  of  the  material.  This  es- 
sential difference  between  the  effect  of  a  pol- 
ished and  an  unpolished  surface,  places  it  in 
our  power  to  produce  striking  contrasts  of 
surface  without  the  aid  of  color,  some  por- 
tions of  a  composition  being  polished,  while 
others  remain  unpolished;  there  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  artist 
as  to  when  or  where  polish  should  or  should 
not  be  employed. 

If  the  reasons  adduced  against  the  polishing 
of  nude  statuary  are  held  to  be  of  sufficient 
weight,  we  are  fumished  with  the  outline  of 
a  principle  which  may  serve  for  our  guidance 
in  the  treatment  of  carved  ornament  gene- 
rally. If  it  be  the  legitimate  aim  of  the  sculp- 
tor to  follow  nature  as  closely  as  possible  in 
the  counterfeit  presentment  of  human  flesh, 
then   the   surface   of  the   marble   should,   in 
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other  cases,  be  made  to  resemble  the  surface  of 
the  object  represented.    Thus,  while  we  should 
not  apply  polish  to  the  nude  figure  nor  to 
drapery,  we  might  at  once  mark  the  distinc- 
tive surface-character  of  weapons,  armor,  or 
other  metallic  objects  represented.     Foliated 
ornament  we  should  never  polish ;  and  indeed 
it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  any  representa- 
tion of  an  organic  form  should  be  so  treated. 
We  shall  probably  not  go  far  wrong  if  we 
agree  that  polish  may  only  be  applied  to  rep- 
resentations of  artificial  forms,  and  not  invari- 
ably then.    If  we  adopt  Mr.  Ruskin's  view,  as 
expressed   in   the   "Stones   of   Venice,"   that 
representations  of  artificial  objects  should  be 
subordinated  in  sculpture  to  those  of  natural 
forms,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  in  bas- 
reliefs  or  groups  of  carved  ornament,  the  pro- 
portion of  unpolished  surface  will  always  be 
in  excess  of  that  which  is  polished;  and  we 
contend  that  the  best  effect  is  produced  when 
this  excess  is  large.     When  we  compare  the 
soft  gradations  of  shadow  and   light  which 
become  possible  upon  an  unpolished   sculp- 
tured surface  with  the  sharp  and  restless  con- 
trasts in  which  polished  surfaces  abound,  it 
seems   evident  that  the  latter  should   occur 
only   exceptionally.     Its   startling   brilliancy 
will    aflFord    occasional    relief    to    the    softer 
masses  of  the  unpolished  work.    But  the  prin- 
ciple of  repetition  should  never  be  forgotten. 
As  the  painter  repeats  his  colors,  the  musician 
his  cadences,  and  the  architect  his  forms,  so 
should  the  sculptor  or  carver  repeat  his  areas 
of  polished  surface,  that  none  may  appear  iso- 
lated or  singular. 

Polishing   May   Modify   Form. 

There  is  a  practical  objection  to  be  urged 
against  applying  polish  to  delicately  carved 
work,  whatever  it  may  represent,  which 
will  commend  itself  to  every  architect. 
It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  rub  the  surface  of 
marble  without  effecting  a  slight,  if  imper- 
ceptibie^  reduction  of  its  bulk.  What  may  be- 
come perceptible  in  the  process  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  form,  unless  the  polisher  possesses 
equal  skill  with  the  artist  who  originally 
carved  the  ornament.  We  are  informed  by 
a  -foreign  firm  of  marble  decorators  who  have 
assisted   in  the  production  of  works  of  the 


highest  class,  that  they  never  undertake  to 
polish  a  piece  of  carving  after  it  has  left  the 
sculptor's  hands,  notwithstanding  that  they 
have  a  staff  of  highly  skilled  art-workmen  at 
their  disposal. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Mr.  Ruskin's 
views  upon  the  subordination  of  the  artificial 
to  the  natural  in  sculptured  representations. 
That  such  subordination  is  appropriate,  and, 
indeed,  essential  in  all  sculpture  which  has 
a  story  to  tell,  is,  we  think,  undeniable.  But 
Mr.  Ruskin  surely  goes  too  far  in  asserting 
"that  all  ornament  is  base  which  takes  for  its 
subject  human  work.*'  There  is  no  doubt 
that  sculptured  trophies  which  relate  to  ob- 
solete rites  and  customs  appear  ridiculous 
when  reproduced  upon  modern  buildings. 
But  this  is  only  because  they  have  no  signifi- 
cance for  us.  Let  the  trophies  bear  a  close 
relation  to  the  aims  or  requirements  of  mod- 
ern life,  and  their  appropriateness  will  at  once 
be  recognized,  provided  that  their  forms  are 
agreeable  to  the  eye. 

Colored  Marble  in  Architecture. 

To  treat  exhaustively  of  the  uses  of  colored 
marbles,  in  their  application  to  architecture, 
would  seem  an  endless  task.  It  is  easy,  how- 
ever, to  define  broadly  the  limits  within  which 
their  uses  should  be  confined.  It  is  well  for 
us  to  recognize  that  variety  and  brilliancy  of 
color  cannot  successfully  be  combined  with 
elaboration  of  form.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  some- 
where given  expression  to  this  doctrine,  illus- 
trating it  by  a  comparison  between  the  swan 
and  the  humming  bird — the  first  exhibiting 
perfection  of  form,  and  the  second  perfection 
of  color.  The  more  we  reflect  upon  the  prin- 
ciple inculcated,  the  more  we  are  convinced 
of  its  truth.  It  is  evident  that  the  full  appre- 
ciation of  form  depends  upon  contrast.  It 
may  be  a  contrast  of  light  and  shade  upon 
one  material,  as  in  the  case  of  a  bas-relief,  or 
a  band  of  carved  ornament;  or  it  may  be  a 
contrast  between  the  colors  of  two  different 
materials,  as  in  the  case  of  a  statue  enshrined 
in  a  niche ;  but  in  either  case  there  are  only 
two  colors  or  shades  to  be  broadly  contrasted 
— the  introduction  of  a  third  would  weaken 
the  effect.  The  sharpest  accentuation  of  form 
is  obtained  by  projecting  white  against  blacky 
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of  t*'e  «'a'k  grten  vriMntme  of  I.etierfrack,  panelletl  s*.tlit.   *i«Ie  arJutraxes.  an. I   mohled 

•  liMh.  though  ntK  *lrutlv  a  marMe,  i*  u*e<l  stnng  ctuir^e*  aUne.  all  in  marhles  f»f  ilitTer- 
and  rt»;art!ti|  a«  siu  h  h\  marine  <lecorator».  enl  c«»!ors.  Yh<t-at*se  he  d.»e*  not  wish  to 
The  m"Mmg%  and  enruhment*  n\*M  effective-  ci»unterfeit  a  *«';:•!  marMe  l^eain  earned  over 
U  exe<  Mteii  m  darkolore^l  marhles  are  lho*e  an  imp  »s*d.le  iHanng;  an«!  he  will  follow  a 
of  ahfUfrt  conti  nr.  whuh  adnut  *if  sharp.  c**n-  similar  pr*ni'ple  in  ent  1«  »'»*g  an  iron  %tafKh- 


l:^^ 


STOX  E 


ti>n  rV  \  eTwtijin  arcltitccts  of  the  Romaifi- 
c<iii'e  p^rn>,f  tnrjtt^l  tht?  art  of  marble  veneer 
trp^n  *>an.|  pr^nctp-c*.  b'>nc<tly  exp<^sing  the 
c.'c^?  n  t^t?  <*tN<.  wJnvrh  tK\T  often  decorated 
nrt^  <trTtp.V  PifT-head  ennv^ments. 

P'cre  t<  o^H'  CvV.tt'  ^n  t«.>  be  observevl  in  the 
U5e  -n  o^*'^rv'l  n\\rh*r:<^  Aru\  that  is  not  to  em* 
pi  ^T  t'>o  fT»anv  o^'  ^r<  i ^t  c\"»iir5e  this  applies 
t'?  eTe''T  k»""  '  of  .fev^^rAt»*ni  into  nbich  cv^lor 
»t^  U  5  NrM»^- in.:x\  ^^'I't  »"  'Ka*m^  with  marble 
t'^^r  U'f^T''^'"''"  »5  t'^^  '^""t;:"  to  r<:^*el  in  a  ^-ariety 
of  5t'n'*<-  f>vw»»''.»l  "»ar^rc<  *>f  tar^^  pat- 
l^t-n  h"  ?  t^^'."''  r^»ce  '^'ttv  in  pvincls  of  prv">por- 
t»  ^"^  \*^c  <*•*;'.  »*•'  \\^t:?i  tl'e  bt'AtUv  of  tlie  nta- 
t^t-'^t  U  f*»^N  ^'x^^'^^tt'-i^  <»t*tA^K'  framcxl  An 
a'*M:t''*t  iM-^n'L  ^^  s'"''* '■^'''.  ^mv  v^ttcn  N?  til-cvl 
^.♦"N  th^  <,\fru:  ^^t-vvx^M.  t^^c*»  ^*nlm  another 
ra*"^  "*^'  •:''e  ^^•♦^  t>^^»c*»  ^<  u^'t'-^'l  t^'*  Uim»>h  the 


frequently  recurring  difficuhy  be  surmounted 
without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  diflFerent 
marbles  for  small  panels.  With  uni-colored 
marbles,  perhaps  the  richest  combinations 
may  be  formed  with  crimson  griotte,  jaune 
Lamartine.  dark  green  porph\T}%  Cardiglio, 
and  the  pale  green  campan.  with  the  addition 
of  black  and  white.  We  can  scarcely  indicate 
any  that  are  uni-colored  within  the  strictest 
acceptance  of  the  term,  but  in  those  that  are 
ordinarily  so  styled,  the  markings  are  so 
small  and  subdued  that  they  do  but  serve 
lightly  to  tone  down  the  prevailing  color. 
Hence  it  is  that  absolutely  pure  primary 
cv^lors  are  not  obtainable  in  marble  decoration, 
and  hence  arises  the  importance  of  preserving 
clearly  defined  contrasts  between  the  stones 
selecteiK  av«>itlin|^  any  two  between  which 
mv>{itieit  resemblance  subsists. 
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i»  that  the  cut  turfacc^  whitm  *tiil  further  on 
cvpi-«urr  ti»  the  cU  it:cnU,  there  beinjf  n*i  dark* 
emn^  wtth  4<r,  at  m  the  ca^  of  mo\t  granites, 
but  a  vitrnnij;  nf  the  original  hue  to  a  creamy 
mhitr.  like  antii]ue  marble. 

Ihe  >!ulc  C»ri.!i  i:i%t.  in  hi*  rqK»rt  f*»r 
t!*r  i-.i^l  \*4r,  sa\^  "The  Mrikinjj  jKVuliantx 
•  f  xhv  l\<-x\\v\  sjTanitc  i*  the  utter  abv-nce  of  a 
f  C"  *  nl  m  it«  chemical  c*'nstiturnt^.  the  pau* 
I  ♦»  "f  awf^^'f)  fvinoral^  an*!  iti  tmr\|icrtc'I 
f  •  j.rr*^:-  n  *tr«T-t!i  With  nnly  a  few 
tlufk  b'  t*  h' X  <<raM<«nct|  b\  ^alcs  df  mica  it 
a**""<*  a  \%h:trr  ai»f»<*ar;inv"e  t!un  an>  known 
l^rar-.  :c.  in  (aft  i^biirr  than  nearly  all  marlilos. 
e\*n  the  >r'.!  -w  waxv  hitter  <»f  the  Italian  pro- 
I  !'•<  «'f  «»*!r  (»wn  \*rrM^»nt  ^tatuarv  niarblc. 
It  K.m  \tc  cut  an«l  car\cd  with  rr.i  Inirx*  inti> 
a*'\  t  rni  t't  \rr\c  human  (lr%ire  \N'h*n  pi>l- 
:*b<  !,  tln^e  <IarW  b:"tihr%  Ix^con^e  n^'»rr  j»ri<m- 
r^T-t,  but  thr\  are  M-aroe!\  n-  ticrahV  uii«»n  tlie 
hi'^merr-l  surface.  I  ha\e  c<»mj>ar<<l  a  5  itu  h 
1  -lie  '•(  &is  sjranite  with  lummercd  face'*  with 
l}^e  interiiT  of  htiil'imsjx  fainted  with  lca*J 
cirU»nate  an<l  %iith  /mc  oxmIc  ami  f<>un<l  the 
IVlhel  granite  ti>  l>e  the  whitest  of  tl>e  three." 

\Viiiic>»i«v  (ia\Y  tta\NiT»:. 

The  \V<i<*<llniry  gray  granite  i*  qiurried  at 
\\(m«n>ur>,  \*t.,  while  the  cutting  plant  is  at 
Harilwick.  The  »i<>nc  has  a  compression 
strength  of  •3\*^Hi  pound>  |>er  square  inch, 
making  it  <»ne  of  the  strongest  gray  granites 
on  the  market,  i'tmcemtng  this  granite  the 
Suic  Ot^h-gut  of  Vermtmt  sa)f  in  his  re|K>rt 
fr  19i».Vl!*i)6: 

*The  next  field  of  importance,  although  ly- 
mg  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Washmg- 
t'fl  Oxmt),  is  found  on  Wi^Hlbury  Mountain. 
While  this  area  has  been  discussed  ^^Mnewhat 
m  the  pa«t.  new  facts  have  been  brought  to 
light  that  have  never  been  published.  The 
authrv  fir*t  visited  this  area  with  Pn»fessof 
Hitchcock  in  l^^lCi.  when  I  measured  blocks 
liMi  feet  kmg  and  7  feet  deep  without  vam  or 
flaw  It  is  (k>ubcful  if  a  larger  shaft  can  be 
obtatne*!  at  an>  quarry  in  the  w\>r]d  than  u|>i>n 
thts  imntntain. 

"Ni»  t'»wn  in  Vermtmt  or  the  l'nite<l  States 
IS  nit'fr  de|Mi)dcnt  upi>n  it%  granite  industry 
than  liartlwtck  With^nit  it.  the  thriving  vil- 
lage would  cease  t«)  exitt  as  such  and  only  a 


few  dviellini;^  w<rtil«l  nark  the  *ite  of  the  pn>»- 
|»rr'»u%  t««\%n.  Tttrl\e  huii*lrcd  men  are  em- 
pl'»>r<I  in  the  in<hi^tr>.  The  nj(>nthl>  fa v  roll 
cxtcftU  ♦V».in«)  and  the  anuna!  output  of 
gramtr  ♦1,2.V».<hk).  I-..tir-rillh»  of  this  ctwies 
fr<»m  the  Wtunlhur)  (irjiutr  al'itie. 

I  AH  \iut\  i*r  Till.  <Ji  vKii:i  ■*  <i:m.'*  I  m  ^i  \l 

I  \«  II  iTii.'*  ri>«  U  ttUK. 

"1  ho  \\  «»i"Ili'!r\  drumtc  I  'U  fMiiv  i\  one  of 
llu-  largest  ami  Ik  %t  in  r<j*:tjifr<ni  of  an\  km* 
drrd  connufu  m  tin*  I  m!(d  >t.iV%.  it  not  tn 
the  wi»rl<i.  llir  f|uafrir%  arc  *;tu.iti«I  uj*"  n  the 
br-'U  of  the  tv.'  ut:t4in,  where  a  .'(•*<»  t  -'l  iH"rW- 
mi;  face  i\  CA^\\\  oli!.i:nt"l.  'llu*  a«!'.i«*nt  \al- 
U*\s  furiM^h  an  rxitllitit  *itr  f. -r  tli**  «l''j^'*jl 
of  tlic  grout  I'T  the  n.t-unt.iin  i*  a  r*  -i'l-ic  "f 
rroM.in  an^l  ntar*\  'hurr<  '.tn*!*  d  ini*h  *!«•*  p  in- 
o^t'irul  \aili\'*  in  thr  \\  j:t%  Ki\rr  li':,r*t»nc 
1  lie  (purr)  1%  rnhrt'!\  *»\mu  lut  H-»rk  and  the 
'^t'^nc  1"*  n«»l  ^urjM^Mtl  li\  am  in  «!urjl»ili!\ ,  f>er- 
nuncnc)  of  C'»l"r,  Ikmu!)  wh*n  f>''i\he<l.  ea^ 
c»f  working,  and  Mlil-ni  in  rc^i^lance  t«»  com- 
f>reHMt»n.  It^  ninarkal»Ie  frrtil- m  fn-'u  all 
acce%%or\  injtirHUM  cuuiuucnt*  renders  it  a 
sf>ecul  favorite  f«)r  ^u^h  con^trmtmn  a*  the 
f>e<le^tal  of  the  Sherman  monument  m  Wa^h- 
ingti»n.  the  new  IVnn*\!\ania  State  lb»u*r  at 
Ham^burg.  and  the  K'nk  Inland  Railroad  >t4- 
ti*>n  at  Chicagi*." 

The  WtKxibury  C"om|an\  t*  naking  a  rec- 
onl  in  the  raf»id  drli\ery  of  granite.  It  fur- 
ni^he<l  the  44>t),<)t)()  culnc  feet  uvd  m  the  Har- 
risburg  (*af>itoI  in  tisent\tuo  n>>nths,  i%ii> 
months  le^s  tlun  the  o>ntract  tune.  The  2U\' 
(MM)  cubic  feet  in  the  look  1  otmty  Cotirt 
Hi»use.  at  Chicagi>.  Ill .  were  fumi^heil  «et  in 
the  building  in  one  >ear\  lime  fn»m  the  ^iin>- 
ing  ot  the  contract,  exc!u%ive  of  three  m<»nths* 
delay  <*n  account  of  strikes,  which  stretchetl 
the  time  to  fifteen  nv»nth*.  The  cafacit\  of 
the  plant  is  stea<lil\  being  trKrea%cd.  tht%  heing 
rendered  im|>erative  b\  the  growth  <»f  the  bu*i- 
ne%*.  OtK  instance  of  the  enterprise  *hi»wn  by 
Mr.  0<*rge  H.  Bickford.  the  general  nunagrr. 
in  pu^hing  the  business,  STt)NK  wishes  to  ct>m- 
men<l  nvwt  highU.  Thi%  is  in  the  free  use  of 
cles-er,  intereMing  and  artiMic  N**»klets  ami 
circular\.  Stime  prrxlucers  evers where  oniM 
not  ik»  better  than  f<*Ilow  his  example  in  this 
matter 
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hi^\nry.      One   r.f   tV-r   !.:■/  -^C    ^-^v^'--    ^^^- 
went  >r  tsr  a<  to  c'.r.'.-T  t^-t  :*v   :  ^    ■••     "  - 


mids  owed  their  durability  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  undoubtedly  built  of  moulded  concrete 
and  not  of  hewn  stone  as  the  world  has  always 
believed.  We  are  confident  that,  in  the  end, 
concrete  w  ill  take  its  proper  place  as  a  useful 
adjunct  to  slone  masonr>\  but  not  as  a  substi- 
tale  for  it.  In  the  meantime  it  is  undoubtedly 
encroaching  on  the  stone  trade.  This  being 
the  case,  we  cannot  quite  understand  the  atti- 
tude of  n:any  stone  pro^iucers  and  workers, 
T::e  x-arx^us  arch::ectural  and  o:^nstruction  pa- 
pers are  carrving  on  a  x-igrrous  propaganda 
r\^r  cv^ncrete,  dwcIMng  irpvn  its  cheapness  and 
rirtvlity  of  opera6:n.  and  making  rrepostcr- 
ous  clainvs  for  its  durability  and  fire  resistance 
AS  cv  rrrared  with  st.ne.  They  even  isstic  spe- 
cial cv  ncrete  nurrb^rs.  They  dnd  this  neces- 
SAr\,  it  :s  tv*  be  presumevi,  in  crier  10  draw 
the  Av!\xr::><nxn:s  c:  the  mariufacttirers  of 
cv  ncretc  M.vk  n:ach:r>er\,  concrete  n-ixers,  ce- 
nxnt,   etc. 
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perfectly  !egr]tir:aite,  of 
course,  as  i  ng  as  they  cood:xt  a  fair  cam- 
lk  to  the  rmth-  But  what  wc 
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xxr.^^-g  patro-Aot?  ani  suhscrirtsjcs^  Tbey 
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<  •*   •      ^      .  •:•    I  I    :1  •  T   \\.i\    t'-  t.i'I    ih's    s!  .lu     1  lli<     tli'irilli-*   o|    I' t;^''.ii'..I    |h    iH\tr',*\     *■!{*■ 'trr, 

'    .•     •        I '  *■  ( rr.  r  i%  tri\ :.»!  <  n"':*;*i    tl  i^  tf.ir,  \\  »rth\    *•!    r.iisk '54   u:!h   i!m    i;r« -tt   *.i*li«i|TjU 

.!•   1  wi   I'tf    n  It  •  ril\   t"  i.iW  aMr:i*i"ti  to  tlu*  ui   it%  .iri  In!*  t  t!ir.»I  «:;.irn:       lUv  r.irl'<  -l  pirt* 

w     .  •;'«..  !  v'^-  ruur  itii  the  ji,irt  of  tin   p'j'i'...-  ■►!   tir  j»r<  n*  iil  luii'.-litii;  tj  a\    Iw  «l.it««i   *h"'rtl> 

A*   •  •  N.   -  '  "C   u'H   <in"rati\c   Ht<  n<  n.     dran-  att*  r  the  \rar  11****,  whfn  tl*r  «  I-I  ( Imr  Ji  v^a% 

;»i     :%   *i  ••'*?,iiit!\    rttrrr<<I    to   4^    nurl*'.< ,   4ii<I  «I«^tri»\«<l   li\    hro       A   tr"fi.i***r>    \ka\  tin^jm- 

•■   ••'   r   a*   ;;rai:*r        I  ho    ta:i"!:ar   lifow  fut«  ii*'  il'\    r-'taMs-lM  <I   tht  rr  <.irl\    in   tlu*    >i\    n   j»c- 

1*   •;  'M'a'v    rn.i;iji/t«!  a-^  «a   %jr.i!-t"!u .   it   »%  n*  -I,    \\!i.»h.    att<r    \4ri"U%    n.i  |ii*tMrw-%    aril 

I'    t      lilt    \ir\    I*  w    jtttTi*>t   to   i!jN!ini;Mi4i   In*-  rt*-lorati' 'Hn.  U*^a!i:r  ihar^;''!  into  a  1   -Wt -^r  of 

t  \'    •!   tJ'<    l"J?    aii'l   ^ra\    *^an.l%t  'lu  ^  an«i   tlic  ^'\';!.ir   c!ir;j\.   an^l    *«»  tiftTnn:i«l    iiiit!',    IMI, 

1.    «  *!   ri«  *,  avA  fv*l  one  in  a  hiiTnIrt<l  m*;:i*  t^*  w'u-n  it  wa^  rffhu*t<1  to  a  pm  re  jMnOi  t'l'trih. 

k*      %    t'*  1!    t*r   v..ia!itM   h!iustiiic   ^^  a   ^«in«l-  I  r«  rn  tint  ti-r-r  nothing  a|*|i<.ir\  U*  tM\f  l»rrn 

'•   •«       >"'!i   •;;•.. .'atu I    1^  "tttn   (•■uii<I  atr.«  'n*  il-«iu'  l*. ^r  it  until  itir  r<  :^n  *  I  ^ko'^;*    I  ,  nhon 

!•     «.,     w*-.    \\.  i.M    s'irtl\    \h-    <*\|Hitit|    i.»    U-  tl'.it  n*  I'ar*  !i  1;  i\c  the  n  atrn.i:*  ot  St    Mar\  » 

I-  '*•  )         \    t     !••'(;     d^'t     scwr.il     i**ii!!r!r.rn  \ltUv.   ^  ork,  l«\\.ir<I   rr|iaT{!*i;  an*!  ri^ii'finjf 

t   •     «  !  a  I    ";.iii\.  jmri  h.i^*  •!  a  ^l- no  «|'Mrr\  it       In   Ihr   ■  atIx    \kitX  ft   xUv  last   n  n!Mr\    the 

J'   I   ;'  ^.i.ii!  t'»  .!»\i!ij»  It       In  all  of  tin  ir  ^JmifiIi    ua*     akjain     rt^.t-'rul     to     it-s     priviiiK 

J'    .;.,«•  M  s  af'l  rt  j-'ftN  .III  tlu*  pr"iKTt\  uhuh  IkmijIv 

t*  •  «    vw-l    f.-r   tlu*   pn'i*i  M'   of   fat  I'.'.tatmi;   llio  lUtwrrn    1***»7   aiul    V^^l    ^i\\\  tvnc   »l  i!nr\ 

*.  '       t   *t  ■*  k  tlu  \  /ailnl  the  stone  a   i^ranite,  were  place.!  in  the  cxttrior  nu  1h*%  of  the  \lin- 

•t  wa-  J  r.  ha*i'\   t  ti!>   h\   atvi.irnt  th.al  tlie  *!i  r,  n'.i^!!\    in  cor::'VMt   .ration  of  the  *'\tuth 

•  .     <     '  t     t'-r     *•  •!  jwiiu     iiu!ii<K(l     tlu*     \\i'r<l  \ear  «  f  the  'eii^n  tif  the  Lite  *  Juet  n  \ut.»ru 
.♦   ...   *   |t  ^t.  4  I   ,.(   •"uTanite  "      Afvl    \et    thnr  1  he  truNtee\  of  the  Min-*ler  ai;ro<l  to  ur.  \  antl 

!•  ..'  r  a!  wa*  a  '.**' t -t«  mi-  \\  lul  ih  n  -re,  it  pri.xhle  the  ^t'  ne,  the  MMff-M:'ii»  au.\  tlu-  t->si 
v%  1%  .  •#  i.f  th.e  tl*.  st  str»  !ifc;!\  f.  ■'^;'i<  Tt-ii*  of  tivmi;.  jiul  the  n*ttne\  r^iKn<!ti|  t-n  tin*  en- 
s' •.*  t:  t  writif  has  e\tr  sein  l'r'.ha*«'\  the  itre  \\«  rk  anviinlt'l  to  £1.M**.  r»"t.  atttf  all 
fc;  •  •        •  tl    ha  I    n*\rr    htar<l    of    tlu*    p'-'t- nu*  tl  i^  was  *l»ne.  tlu  re  ^\\\\  r«ivai»uil  14.t  nuhe% 

•  '  *:  "•      t   C'J*   *•".  •»'■''.  the  preMiue  of   I    ^^-In  to  U-  (illol,  an«l  the  \  u  ar  has  n-i^   un<)(T taken 

•    •  !•  •  t  t'    tl't'n  -f  *  r^:anu-  f. -r"  at!«-n  at  h*^  own  lo^t  t'*  p'.aoe  ^'  m  e  thirt\   st  ifies  m 

\\  •    are  \    ri*tap;'\    f* 'u  ;lat;»',^  outmIms  i.n  tlu-  fi;*  lu  s  i.f  the  >*est  fr-  nt      Mr    K.  Si»':h.  a 

:' •    ■     •'    %■•■«•  t  m  ir,.H!rrn  C':*.ual:<  nal  neth  u<!I  known  I.itul'-n  sin'|t<«r,  uh«»  car\e<l  all 

•  's      t    "     'in.  e\«n  the  \"n".fc;*  ^l,  are  taiii^ht  the  otht  r  h,;nres  nhuh  n«  w  at!  irn  the  e\tiru»r 

•  •'*.  t* « -r  t.<«..  a*«I  "na'v.re  ■^t'l-!."  is  a  t..-'.  of  thr  e«I:''tr.  has  a*.rta'\  n'lile  a  u  »«  M  start 
:  -s  .i*!  ^  '*%  ran  name  the  w  i!«l  fl-wefs.  the  with  the  H<rk  He  has  t.."  p!et<<I  stattu-s  nf 
{   '•  *t  trit*.  aiul  tie  natt\e  h'r<!^.  ani!  m  tlu  jr  the  tv\il\e   I*atnir».lw.  in  huh  are  ti»  l*c  p!  loetl 

•  •   IT' ■  V^-*!'' ■<*'*   tl'<  ^    *''c  i;'v*n   s.  "  e  of  m  the  twtUe  nulu  s  al>o\e  the  K^e^^t  <i'»»r       In 

•■  •    r  "•    il   f**l*  '-f  r«sk    fir'vat:-n       r.jil  «»ur  M-\eral     ui'^t  in**es    the    can*  ft\     hea«!s    f»f    the 

•  --r  r»'.  e  Is  that  lh<  \    are  n   t  t  i"»:*'t   to  i\\%-  r.s  h«%  ha\e  Uo  ire  w.i  fii!!\   <I(\a\ef|.  an-l  the 

•  ■  J  i^h  l*l»irn  the  .'.tffrrtni  \  un  :u  *.  ■  *  tr^-^tus  are  n. ♦>%  r*  st-  nnu  th«-^e  o\er  the  *ie%t 
*'   •  •■    r\rn  »here  the  iharaeten^t',  s  are  pf*t  f'ont  nuhes 

* •'•!      It  *<-en*s  t*i  Us  that  th's  is  a  prac-  Nn'*'"^;    the    nian\     stattu^    a1rea<l\     [»nt    in 

•  **   «•  frf..n-s<-n*e  suh'eet  that  sh.  v\'\  U*  un  •  p!a^e  ts  or>e  that  ts  a  ijift  fr«  ni    \nHru*ans,  the 
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stdtMc  (»f  (  oirt'i,  the  last  high  priest  of  Thor, 
A.  I),  (i:!7,  c(»t»trihnt('<l  by  the  Historical  Soci- 
el\  (»f  llrvcrlev,  Mass.  With  such  a  grouping 
i»(  eHi^us,  in(ln(hng  Hihhial,  legendary  and 
hHlofunl  tharaetern,  there  is  bound  to  be  some 
inrongfuity,  at  least  t{»  an  irreverent  Anicr- 
Kan  not  miduly  impressed  by  the  dignity 
(•(  tovalty.  I  he  elu»iee  (»f  subjects  ranges 
IHMu  the  I'otir  l.vangelists  to  King  Kdward 
\  II.  Ihete  aie  popes  and  prelates,  saints  and 
\K\s  pf(»n(Mnued  snniers,  Monarchy  plays  a 
tallut  nuite  nnpottant  patt  than  religion,  be- 
UiMuing  witlt  l.ucnis,  King  of  IJrilain,  the  leg^ 
endaiv  louitdir  kA  lUverlev  Minster  in  157, 
Ihete  Is  iu>  'itidue  ol  I  lent  \  11..  but  iu\e  of 
I  hon»Ms  t\  lUiket,  whont  he  caused  to  be  nuir- 
drtcd  at  the  altar.  lU>\vever»  Henry's  son, 
Kn»k;  John.  ^aMUuhcl  anvl  poUroiMu  is  there. 
IKmuvh  \\iti\  i^>ueen  lleanor.  who  ^ave  the 
p(MM»nvvl  cup  to  the  bait  Kosuuond.  t\>und  a 
UK  he  awailJug  bet.  Ihal  other  prixious 
lIv'MiN,  the  eighth  of  the  tuuue,  i^  alsv>  strange- 
ly ousted,  but  thete  is  a  statue  of  John  Fislier» 
llub^p  v»(  KvHhe>tet,  wboiu  the  Meiry  Mon- 
uuh  Kheadvvl  The  deUM\uaire  Hcur\  W  ami 
lu>  tail  Iteueh  \\»te»  V.\\theriuv\  have  bevn 
\\UM»i^ht  \\\  HlvMU\  tv»i*  the\  went  tv»  Iteverlcy  to 
lehun  thvuik>  vu  the  Muistcr  attei  the  Ixittle 
ot  \j»;uKv»U!t  riuU  v^ther  gvitLiut  warrior, 
I  vlwaul  the  lUavk  l^u\c\^  victv^r  ot  V't\v\  and 
t\MvOv«H.  has  ci  xiatuvv  tvn  he  vt^itv\l  l\*vvrlc> 

Mv^wexe*    n>uvh    ouc    t»M\    wvmkIct    at    the 

yln^vV   vM    Sub'v\t^»    H    V^^   Ht>|K>vx*Mv   tv^    vlvt^\    tlK' 

vM  \uu\>a'.  \  uvyvl  K*"*  t'V  avU^n>"\;*i  ot  a  *k^^»c 
vh»Mv*>  U  t»M\VN  tV  V'v*x,o».  aN  V  ca<s 
^^^  e^v  o\c*  vH'*  v^w>>  \r v  a'*>''  \r*\N*  N^tM^s 

N'    VVHN   oi    v<v*.    x^V.»    ^^    '^    x^  *^    ^    *  •'<    -i**' 

W   V^Vv  WviV   \"VS  ^     '        "v      •  >^    ^'.       ^     >  V       .    An 

;  tv-v  X  ■>    *  ■  ^  v\  -^   ^   '         '  *  ^  v^ 

^  »      V    ^  V  ^  ^  ^^^  "^ 


a  private  donor  filled  them  with  statues  of  the 
Four  Evangelists,  imported  from  London.  We 
boast  of  the  wealth  and  public  spirit  of  New 
York,  and  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
rearing  (all  too  slowly)  the  stupendous  struc- 
ture of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 
The  Metropolitan  See  numbers  countless  mill- 
ionaires who  profess  the  Episcopal  faith,  and 
whose  purses  should  freely  open  to  build  and 
adorn  a  matchless  house  of  worship.  It  is  true 
that  statuary  is  to  be  provided,  but  so  little 
money  is  set  apart  for  the  purpose  that  the 
work  cannot  be  put  into  the  hands  of  compe- 
tent sculptors.  It  is  given,  instead,  to  ordinary 
journeymen  stonecutters.  They  are  doubtless 
doing  their  very  best,  but  they  have  had  no  art 
training.  The  result  is  that  the  designing 
sculptor  has  lost  heart  and  the  finished  work 
has  called  out  severe  criticism  from  foreign 
visitors.  bVnleral.  State  and  municipal  govern- 
ments are  beginning  to  make  free  use  of  statu- 
ary and  mural  painting  for  architectural 
avlornment.  Si>,  too.  are  banks  and  great  busi- 
ness corporations.  It  looks  as  if  they  would 
put  our  church  and  cathedral  builders  to 
sliame.  And  yet  pictorial  and  sculptural  art 
ar^  just  as  worthy  of  being  enlisted  in  the  ser- 
victf  of  rehgrion  as  music  and  poetry. 


A  GREAT  STATE  BLTLWNG 

Tlttf  plaits  of  Fahtier  &  Honibo<teU  New 
York.  ha\c  Nfen  unanitnously  chosen  for  the 
!K"W  State  evlucatkni  buikltng  to  be  erected  on 
Wasl'tr^ji^ton  avcnitt?.  A!ban>.  opposite  the 
^T.iWaXV  State  Capit.^L  The  esnrrated  cost 
ot  tlx'  p:\nviicvi  ttcw  bu:Io-"g  is  $4j'*^^JXX). 
rv  si:vve<s!\r.  i\a*^s  ca'!  f'  r  a  bu:M:no^  6*-X) 
tvVt  V"*:  a:\l  t'^i^r  >:  ^r:cs  >-i:h.  The  plans 
'.^:v\  v'c  a  *nrv  c'a^ic  ocs:^"".  wt'^  t^e  longest 
v^^:"*/"a*"i  o.\or'\K'c  TJC  •*$:  :!"e  5v^u:h  on 
W  .iv'"  •^^•,^*  a\vvtc  r.^  V  f  i-*^o.  :-r  t>:>  coun- 

f'^       V  x^  '   .•  c  v:  'V  o\- s  w'*  be  fvi^  feet 

^  ^"  A  V  ^^       X    *^>:  :'x*  '-  "*:  ,^:  r*x'  <rrjc- 

•     c    :   :    '^     ■"..  ^'     "^ ''    'vvt        !"^e   v:->j:car».^n 

V  \i       V        .1    ^    *<  ,1   .  .-       -^ocs    a"v:     the 

^   vV  •  N  -^  AC  v^   V  v^'*  :  "c  "^"^  -^  x-r  ct 

^    ..  V    **  "  K    "  >  '<    f  r    the 

'  V  V      ~  \.     ■  V    :   ^  -      f;.-":r3es 

<  <    '   -      ex-  -.-*>.  xrrd 
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i^farv,  With  a  (4|iutt\   of   upward  oi  3.<HX»,-  j»:i..m;     xhr     *,".jfr\!f<n     an<l     |>f<«i',i*rr*  «■( 

<■■»  \;:i:.«*,  Will  have  the  second  and  third  tm^httl  *t-t)r.     A  ^|ki:u1  i«'M.i!:i*m -n  W4*  ap- 

t;  ■  r*.  ar.-l   t).t    ;ilirar\    dducr)    n**-!!)   will  be  fMutitnl  at  the  Utr  w»*;mi  <•!   ihr   I.r^M^laturc 

t   r  "     *;  r:  j»  *ir.ij  tr^turc  m  the  new  btiiMinf^.  an*l   i*  iiur-kt-.^atitti;  ihc  4«!\  i 'jh:'.Jl\   <»f  r*ta)>- 

It  1*  t  »  \k  \x\  the  initrr  of  \W  »trtuture  and  !i*h!i5ij  a  ^lut^■  f|'arr\,  ({KTuttd  h\  <<n\:(t  I4- 

t*  t   t'.traTur  wili  lie  lr<-'ii  the  WaNhifujli-n  avc-  N»r,  to  ^'ipp  \  irt»-»h*«l  *t-  nc  f*»r  r"a«!  l»ti:!.t.".i» 

f    <    *    !f       Ihr  Mail   iimim  ii:n  i%  t«»  lie  on  ihc  t«»  ll)r  saw*  »;*  o«''.inMc*  an*!  n  mtit  i|n!itir* 

<'■■'■*»•'- r  A    httcr    U    J   ••.n    /.    Huifv  M.    of    ^.^^uh 

\  .  uj.n  '.•.'HdiMiit  ha^  iKcn  maiic  a*  \ct  of  p^mv    X.  j  .  a  t-urrvTiMn  of   nrarU    iwmtv 

(t-c  *?.  !.r  to  Ik:  nx-l      'Ihr  huiLiiMK  will  form  ^,.ar.-  rx|KlMtur.  |.rint<.l   in  jn..thrr  i- l-.i'rn. 

<.-e  I  f  a  n.  Ijh'.c  Kfotip  of  inihlic  ftl'tWcs  which  .Jm.^^h  th*-  titt*  r   la'i.n  \   of  tJ.r  ar^'M'i.nt*  a.!- 

0  w  a  rn^iarkuhlc  div<rMl>  of  material  and  xam«d  in  fax*  r  .1  a  >tate  *|Marrv  Mr.  H.i!- 
<!-  O  'I^»«-  1  af.;l..l,  a'.  e\er>  one  know*,  \%  ^V  ;.i  ^.^..^r^**  that  thr  hK'^*-»«"r*  n  v'i»t  tar 
oi  1!..".'A«*;  tjTan-.tr  I)trrtt;\  <.piH.Mtt  to  the  |m  tt«  r  ttun  th.  :r  att*  nt:- n  t^  an  tful^•;^»l*  m 
f..v'.  a-d  avn  ^s  a  jwirk.  »%  the  (  il>  Hall,  one  ,.,•  ,|,.  ^.,.,,p  ,  ^  j..,|  ,„^  >„t  ,r„,.^  f^.  ..,  ^,1,  ,., 
.  t  l*r  r.  ^t  ^trikM^:  d*  s.-n^  ..f  tlic  late  H.  H.  rxt.»rti..ns  r%<rv  c;t'/rn  ..f  the  Mate  t.  <^Mffrr. 
K  'af.:-  n  Th:s  l^  of  n^^dihrd  K-nuneMjne,  „.^.  jj  ,,  .,^  |^  i..i.|hM(«!  tl;at  thr  N.w  JM.r^ 
w  -S  a  ta":  rai:;u^!:r.  The  buiMini;  is  notr-  j^.htwia.ix  art  laktr-i:  a  th--^  at  the  *t.  nr  r*  «  n 
w  "!  V  -n  tlMt  It  ft  verves  thr  aln'-st  inu\rrMl  ^^,,1,  ,j,^.  ,.1,.,  ,i..,,  |,^  ^h..^^^v^  a.  t  \-t\  tn  !»  i* 
X  *!":»><••;  '.  •,  Mii;  a  dark*r  vtone  f  r  trim-  i..,,.  ,i„  ^  ^^.';  |.'..,,|  ,» ,.  ,..,  ,,f  ^j^.  .^  ,..,..,. 
»    •  ,-      ;>  l..'x  ..t  the  huiMnii;  in  of  .Mi:i..rd  f„,,  ,.,  ,|,,  ,j  ..,;,.-« tw  ..  ui'h  rt^ud  to  th.   .  si. 

1  ■  V.  ^-  ..  :*r.  uh:\'  the  trin^n•.ir*^;^  and  the  t>cl-  ^r-  ".v.  ^jav  <:rilr)C  1:^**1  and  IrlrpN  ne  r-  - 
I'.   -•   !  j.ak-  i  r  -I  .  f  the  t.urr  a-r  of  I  ..ns:  „.  ,..:i«s.    u  ho    haxe    thr    i-n.-i-rr*    Im     th.r 

••^   -"■•  t   -.'      D-otS  a.-..-  the  .tmt.  ,j,^  .,,j       j:..,   ,,   ,,  ,1  ..|..,-..|  ,,•  ,»^..  ^.  j,.  „.^  ^.'.i 

f     ••-  -   r*h.  •-  tlr   Mate   H.  -M'      *Ih:s  \>  an  ^^..ji;       j  ..,.  .....'..-  , .,.  ..   ,  u-  .........   i  ^j-    .,  ,1  <. 

i     !   J- '•   <I^"'t*t'd   1»  i:'«'-T*ij  of  i\iNvu*al   deMijn  {.,.  , 

.•   •  '       •  .  t  wh  le  >M.^-  >:rc  n  x-V.c      '\\>  the  ij  ,),,.  x,-,,    Ur^cs  ,r.;'-s-   r.  are  ...!-.,",   :n 

f   '•'.  .  I  !»  :x  :.  t>r  H^d)  S^h.--!.  .  f  no  ro .  u-  ^,.jT.!i  ..f  t!v  l-Mh.  •!.«  \   i-   '.t  evt- •  d  t'^  -  -1. 

f   .-.  I  .  'd.-f  .  f  ariMtc.ttirr,  of  rrd  hruk  and  .j.„rH  ^  Uk.^vA  the  U  rd«  r*  .f  th«  if  .  wn  ^!  .tc 

»      ..!   T       lo  thr  w*^t.  air.  .^  an..thrr  m,u1I  ^,,.1   ,-.  *:Ptrx.      If   ih.  \    t*-d   that   tN    j-^.r   of 

\    rk    •*  tie    \:ian\   Aoadrrr\.  one  ..f  the  pnr-  crn^Sid  -t.  ne  ard  tl-e  »■  vi  of  r....'.  .-n  'r-o- 

rt    exa-:V*   of    Frenrh    Rrnai-vanoc    ni    the  ti-n  ni  otht  r  k  *M':t:(  %  ha%  Mrjdi\  «h -^  fr.i  r  !    n 

<  -trv  Pi  s  IX  hn-:t  of  h-ownM.  ne.  It  will  ^^.^  ,.„j  ^^.^j.^  j^  ^^.;;  |^  ,.,,^  rnr^h  t.  r  t*" - 
t:  .  »-•  **rn  that  wh:*e  there  hax  U*  n  a  cr-up-  ,.,  j.^j,,,  ,.,  ^,;.^  ^.,,^^  ^j...,,  ^  .,,,  „..  j,j.,,  ••  ]„ 
x^^   rf   pd.'-r    hinMinj^v    the    p!an    in\ariahl%  ,1,^  riaaMt— .e.  we  lorr.nend  t.»  thr  r  tv" -t'ee 

<■ ■•'•'  '"  '••*  '•^''"  <'»^*'^*  arvhnrrf.ire   there  ^  ^ei^.^t  „,;,.>  j,,  ,|,^.  IVpartn  rnt  of  i  ..rvrrr.e 

ha*  X^tm  no  atten-pt  at  harn^n^  of  de-:i:n  or  ^,^,1   i^i.  ^   h\    O  n^vd   Walter   f.    Han^-.   of 

'*•*'"'*•'•  Hnl!.  a%  to  the  i*o*t  ^A  ria«!  maintrnanre  in  the 

o  iint\    <  f   York^J'.ire,    Fn^^land.      Mr     Mar: 'n 

writex  in  jurt  a*  f«  W*  w%' 
COST  OF  ROAD  MAINTENANC-K  ^-,,^  ^.,,,  ^^^^  ^^..  ^,  „^,„,,,^,,  ..,.^„„,.., 

It  !'  *  Urn  *h«  wn  in  tlirse  c.  1  ^*yns  that  the  an*l  are  ^ell  cared  for  now.     It  ts  a  rare  t'i^hX 

Nw    lrr*<\    Wj:i*Iatvrx  are  nuk:ni;  their  an-  to  >ee  a  riittx  <»r  nunW)  country  nud  in  this 

n'.al  '  }  *a\  t^*  the  ^a*.I*rIr^**  h\   ^tartinv;  an  in-  neii^hU-rhood.     Movt  all  of  them  are  nucatla- 

\r*t-,;4t.n   •  f   tf>e   co%i   of   fjtl   c  n*triictu»n  muetl.  well  dramed  and  kept  m  g^-^nl  repair, 

a*  d  "amt*  tut  ce  m  that  >tate.     iWiansr  there  Af  a  o-nK'tjuence  one  \y*x^  ean  draw  a  Wd 

h*»  been  an  advance  m  c^t  duripsj  tlie  fast  mhich  would  reijviire  tx%o  «»r  three  hor*e«  o\er 

tw.    If  three  %ear».  a«  there  likewise  ha*  liren  the  unul  counlrx  risad  in  America      The  f'd- 

:••  ''.e  w^^*t*  t^i  lat».r  at;'!  in  the  prue  »  f  e\er>  k'wmjj  table   p:\e\   the   total   cxp<rdituTe   for 

<  •  ".d:t\  if  <L»il\  «M-.  thrv-  *  *tatesn'en**  each  >  ear,  the  total  length  <'f  r-adx  m  the  di*- 
hj\r   tt^rleti  a  er*   of  inni'i't'  \\\  k-  ••  ^'.naii»n  trict  c«»nxidered  and  tf>e  a\eraije  co%t  \<r  mtle 
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for  twelve  years  past.    The  pound  sterling  is 
estimated  at  $5 : 

Cost 

Year.          Total  Cost.  Miles,  per  Mile. 

1895    $734,270  1,122  $654.42 

1896    741,925  1,122  661.11 

1897    787,940  1,122  702.20 

1898    826,120  1,125  735.20 

1899    812,850  1,128  729.47 

1900    766,765  1,133  676,70 

1901 789,295  1,111  710,44 

1902    793,950  1,107  717.20 

1903    796,990  1,104  721.91 

1904    839,160  1,094  767.05 

1905    879,320  1,094  803.76 

1906    910,750  1,094  832.50 

As  will  be  seen  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
to  increase  in  the  cost  of  maintenance.  In 
view  of  the  growing  interest  in  good  roads  in 
America  these  figures  ought  to  be  of  value. 


PLENTY  OF  PENTEUC  MARBLE 

Last  month,  in  a  description  of  the  marble 
work  in  the  new  Carnegie  Institute  at  Pitts- 
burg, Stone  spoke  of  the  use  in  that  building 
of  the  famous  marble  from  the  quarries  on 
Mount  Pentelikon,  near  Athens,  Greece.  Al- 
though no  positive  statement  was  made,  cur- 
rency was  given  to  a  rumor  that  the  Greek 
government  contemplated  taking  action  to  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  of  this  marble,  for  fear 
that  the  supply  would  soon  be  exhausted. 
This  did  not  seem  very  plausible,  for  our  un- 
derstanding has  always  been  that  the  supply 
was  practically  inexhaustible.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  knew  that  in  the  past  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment had  been  anxious  to  foster  the  marble 
business  and  that  few  obstacles  were  ever  put 
in  the  way  of  companies  seeking  concessions 
to  exploit  the  various  marble  deposits  of 
Greece.  We  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  best 
authority  that  there  is  no  truth  whatever  in 
the  report. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Bockman,  the  marble  importer, 
upon  reading  this  rumor,  at  once  wrote  to  the 
press  denying  its  truth.  He  declared  that  the 
statement  was  calculated  to  give  American  ar- 
chitects a  wrong  impression,  and  would  prob- 
abbly  make  them  hesitate  to  specify  Pentelic 
marble.    For  this  reason,  and  also  because  Mr. 


Bockman's  letter  is  of  decided  interest  in  it- 
self, we  take  pleasure  in  giving  it  in  this  con- 
nection.   He  says : 

"An  English  company  holds  a  concession 
from  the  Greek  government  of  the  whole  of 
the  Pentelikon  Mountain,  and  it  has  now  fif- 
teen quarries  opened  and  in  full  working  or- 
der.  It  is  filling  Greek,  English,  German, 
French  and  Indian  contracts  amounting  to 
many  thousand  tons,  and  is  supplying  the  ex- 
terior marble  for  the  new  building  of  the  Dime 
Savings  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  now  being  erected 
at  the  intersection  of  Fulton  street,  Fleet  street 
and  De  Kalb  avenue,  Brooklyn,  of  which 
Mowbray  &  Uffinger  are  the  architects.  About 
2,000  tons  of  Pentelic  marble  will  be  needed  to 
complete  this  work,  500  tons  of  which  have 
already  arrived. 

"The  deposit  of  marble  in  the  Pentelikon 
Mountain  is  inexhaustible,  and  there  is  no  re- 
striction whatsoever  upon  shipping  the  marble 
to  any  part  of  the  world.  The  quarries  are 
equipped  with  the  best  of  modern  American 
quarry  machinery,  a  railroad  runs  from  the 
quarries  to  the  harbor  of  Piraeus,  direct  to 
dock,  to  load  the  marble  blocks  into  the  steani- 
ers. 

"Besides  the  Pentelic  marble  this  same  com- 
pany has  also  a  concession  to  quarry  the  beau- 
tiful colored  marbles  of  Greece — the  famous 
Cippolino  Antico,  frorn  the  Island  of  Styra  ; 
the  famous  Rosso  Antico,  from  Argos ;  five 
kinds  from  the  Island  of  Skyros  and  the  won- 
derfully fine  green  marbles  from  the  Island  of 
Tinos,  from,  which  the  great  monoliths  in  the 
main  corridor  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company's  Building,  Twenty-third  street 
and  Madison  avenue,  are  made,  and  also  the 
great  columns  of  the  main  hall  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Pittsburg." 

We  stated  last  month  that  if  the  importation 
of  Pentelic  marble  was  stopped  it  would  be  a 
great  loss  to  decorative  marble  work.  As  we 
then  explained,  its  characteristic  creamy  tint 
made  it  particularly  eflfective  in  combination 
with  the  blue-white  Italian  marble.  Among 
the  colored  marbles,  there  is  nothing  finer  than 
the  Greek  Cippolino,  the  magnificent  rich  red 
from  Skyros  and  green  from  Tinos,  so  splen- 
didly represented  in  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Building.     Apart  from  their  intrinsic  beauty. 


!*.€  •«    ti'i'k   n  .4:!- I  *  t4Mi|..t   Imi   t:  jkr   *tri  ii,;  «.f   il  i    «»♦.  Mr   w.i*    *     I   Iv  r*    jj  •!   ii***!    in   ifir 

a;;'i;  t*  at  !»Ntt*  «n  tl*t   k^'*"'"!  "'  •*  ■  '* '••  kiiji.::  ^   l.i:;M.*  ^   .it   tl  r   n  rt.«j*t   CMrn*r   «'t 

I:  'i       <   •!    i:  \:-t    lic   i!".Il   of   apj-ft  *  ;.*li«  fi    m  I'.r-  *i!u4\   ar.*l    I-  1  n   *lTti!.  ul.«rr  it  laii  *tjil 

«,'fl     u  I'    «    j.'jIm*    i^crc    n't    *tirr<«I   li\    tl'r  U-  ^m  n.     It  !  .m  H«.i!:*r<'l  j  !•*  .:.i'*!\,  jf.-l  i» 

t*    •  ^•'  •  t'  *t  Jf  w  I-*  \\.-rk!i  i;  m  llu*  \*  r\  *4ti:r  m  a!*-  ■  -^i  |i*r  h  *  t  ti-n-I  t:   n  \*  t 
•'.''•     t     .'    t'»:.i;:"I    t!u-    ilu-'cl    i'i    ri.J'lia'*, 

-...*.r  I.      :«rN  .1  t!u    j^'.Mm  .1^'''  "»  «irtoin  M«gDr«ite  for   Flfqjfoo(lQg 

**  *  - A   ri|..rt   If   m:  (  .  t.*-l  * .« t.<  r.il   W     A     U  \ 

!-!« <•  4t  \  i«  n:  a  ^t.itf  *  t!  ,il  t!  *   \i  m  «■  i.     ;•  r  i'-  r 
fxjw.rt  «»t  r.i!  :ii*'I  f  .i»:m*  <»  tr  lr<  mi  A"«"!r-.i  t» 

\*  J  -  i.c-a;  ri-'<    tlir  ar.  Mut  l.uiMifi  urrr      ^.^^  .  ^^    ^,  ^^    J,^^^    ,.,    ,,,,,;,    ;,;.iiMi    t   t.^    r.rt 

WfvMl     I'r—:.     tl'«      \  a     i    i."  '".ir     *l.*ti.  t 


RLVORN  SIONK  FOR  SHREWSBL  RY 
ABBIIY 


>•  'V    V*  ■  -•    :m  t*<  r  1  *  •  't  r  t'i  iiMt<  rial'*  if  t-  n- 


I    ,    -r    ••       .:n    m  •.  nj  nr    tr..tl....!^  i.f    t.  ^tiii;:  ,ri.i:stri.  an-l  n- u    r  ,.^- .    .t*    i    u.  s  an    U  .i-c 

•   '*   r.\.r   fft.n.l    itt-  tluir   laU  ii!  *t:  -iiv  M.,^-..  ..ir  ua^  .:■■-   ■\«r*  1  :n  tS*   pr-v-.r    .f 

•     .  .  !  t' c-  u.at'.tfT  ;:  (.tialifos  ..f  a  M  .nc  i#i  sj.  .,r.    -f    »  ..!.M'/.    *..?•. ..iv.    wU  •    t'..-!    a. 

I-.,    4'!    .:r<\\     lh«tr    «  wti    o-iuiti-j-nv      Of  ,^,.,,,,1    ,,...,     p'..-TM     iw  ir    \it-!'..    >t\ri4. 


1     ■•••.t*\  !)  a!*   M -^tako^,  f'-r  t!u\  wtrrliu- 


\\h\  h  \\a^  N'l  >  -<  -I  t-  V    !i'  I  n 


f  .V.    »-.Mi\;-M*!       \Itt.  h  of  the  ^t-iu'  \%-rk  ^u  M  r-f   p  ai  ;j.i-<  m    .  t.    \\.i*n.t    I    nt-!   t-  U 

t»  .!   !m-  1.  »  r  .1-  un  l..  u%  llir-rc-i  b;;n.hrtl%  x^tiM  u  t.  r\.  I»"t  an   *N.  r   '^•:'-ta-»r   wa*  !•  v.n.I 

4-   !  t*       ^»-    V  «.f  \c.ir^  1^  4.lM':ral.'o  in  charao-  u  h:.  h  fin*.  .1  <."l  t.-  U-  \  .i    m' 't    t   rhr.j'-I 

t.f        ^   -.!'-«*  laM'  I'f   w-rkini:   lol   th*  m   l.»  j,,^,    |.-r].  m  *    a'  .1    u  .m    '.at.  r    i..\.l    r  a^'M.      ir 

t'    -    €    4   i".-»V  ^t«■nr.  ami  tlu^  K»%  n"l  !k-<  n  ..v^,,  ^^^   f   Uh   \at^x    iHr.c!..^i    ..f   -  ik"*-'* 

4-   •   t'.  v\  •'  ^*a'^.I  t*«   a^-a':'!%  ..|  t!u-  unt'.inc*  j  '..!"  r.ito  t\*nr !%   \\i'%    '   ..!«    with   it   h\ 

r«    ?     \«r  t.f   |»:r    laM    .ii%   Slut\\^l»i:r\    Ah-  jl^t-      \-|.-ir     \I.  '  •  r  ^m  m  "<»  I  iM      .  nr    ..{    llir 

>••.   "1  I  •  ^-'a'.'!  1%  I-  ;M'ti  ti»  l-c  in  a  «ia!urr"U%  j.rTu-ia!  ir-  n  a-.!  -!ii;  t-  ••  :  f  :•  *  "f    \'!*tru. 

*  ••  '  •     "         1 -»*t     k:vi  *rrr     ^  at't.  '..'i'li;     ^4%  a,,,]  ,i^  jj,,^  ^^^r,    ,'.s»  .\,',  '       Iht   t;'-t  i- a^ 
<Tt.tr.!    t.»  «"ii;r    Mr     Ilaf'*!*!    r.rak^jKar   to  nt  v.tr    uaN    j.*'.-.! '. .  •!    in    h'".iM    i",i**':*f'*    m 
'■  air  a  .  '   M-  rxairinati*  n       He  rr^wrtol  that  lss*j.  (»'.!t  it^  jtr  — l'.:tt  •  *i  .  n  4  la'^'i-  %•  »'«   U  ^  in 
«  n  t*  r  *  •  rh  ant!  ni-^t   fa«  r^*  ll.r  ^t«  nc  f'»r  a  ni  I^'ni   uh,  ti  s'",.- t  •  t.  «< 'i  t'.'^t  •*  » '*  t- tlw 

•  "•  • 'h   *t    *j\    uuhr*    1%    «^»    fruh!c    it    can    l»r  I  "■•!.!  >!alt  * 

*.^i:-*    H  !h    a    *tiiW.      The    ^:;i*    i-f    Ui!..!.»l%*  Macuxitr     v  luv^     WiTc    -:i'a*i<!.     Ill     t    — 1- 

jrr    h  !**i^*!\    i!<*ia\ri|       S-nir    <»f    ihc    hut-  jw'i:!-.  n  with  t**r   Vtit^ih  i*  :»*<•%,  at   1  uhUri; 

trr%%4«   ri'j'irr   r<mHit'j;.      It   i\   prt-jw-NCtl  t*>  ].  urr    \n^♦TM.  f-r  4  n*:"  t»€T --f  m  ar^.  h'lt  wt-rr 

v.r    w '#    ii-l    Kiifu  -rn    ^I'tH*    f- r    l!-f    ri«».ira-  4»fM:r<.!   h\    t!'r    \'t't**h  c- "•,*.!•*  \    in    Mar^h. 

t*   "»  l**t"i         rh<*ro    arc    4*.^'*    n*j**^"r**to    v^i^^c^    in 

In  ih:*  fmnr^lit.n  it  1%  intrrc^ttnu  to  rctal!  Hi:n^ir\.  nhsh  i«»KTatr  t'.i!<!*r  4  i  uttl  4jrrr- 

that   Rf'K-.rn  1%  onr  c.f  the  vrr\    f <  w    Tn^j'tsh  f'<nt  ^sth  ihr  \'<t!^*h  o  'ii.it'x      Iho  \^••^^h 

4t  ••%  I"!'     '*j*r*l  int.t  thi*  o-untr\      that   ha^  i«  "  pa".\    i*    avt/«*r:r-i;   fTl^r    :•    "i  *   m    '^^t.'ta 

at   -*1  a'  *»*rf'1  rxi^^la!;-  i**       Ma'u    f«»rc.*:n  an*!  i%  .h^^M-'U*  ff  t^a'Mta'".  •'!;  a  r  •  n  •■  *\   t.f 

*a*'  **•  r«*  h4\c  IxTn  trn*M  hrrr.  hnt  thr\  ha\c  xW  hM-.nr%*  in  Ati-^tna      At  pri^rnt.  h'Hrxrr, 

<!■  •  !•  ^'4tr<|  in  a  rt"*4rk  ihl\  \h  -rt  ti'**r.  t»ftfn  xhr^r  4T   tHt»  i»r  thrrr   ir«h  jK-'Mlrnt  O'tmrn* 

r*    •   ",;  cxi-'*^i\r   f4^a<'c*       Run*    rn  «!•<!  n-it  *  j»«'n:t»j»    up   iT'a;jn<  ^jtr    j*'   ;*«Tti«  ^    m    Ai!*tria 

*rr"»  a  (•artu'ular!\   fir  tM:t*iri;  *l"'f.c      It  wa*  ami  in  Huncar\.  am!  lh<Tr  t^  *.  mc  pr».*|<rt  '"^f 

e^'rr^Tvh  jii»rfni%  an<l,  a*  a  »it.nc  rtian  put  it,  a    h\r!\    ro»"iK't*t*. -n    af»rr    the    fu rnarc*    arc 

**«!fij5*rtl  water  hkc  a  »|*»n|fr  "     A  thipmmt  ^tartrtl  *Mthin  tlw  nr\t  *!X  rr.-'ith* 
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Qt  ARRYING  AND  STONE  CRUSHING 

likrtf^ood  of  Openinf  L'p  Again  llie  Croit  Quanies  ck  the  ^4ew  England  Granile 

Co«n|Minr  at  PigeoQ  G>ire.     A  Liberal  Charter.     Remainf  of  a  Mauler 

Mastodon  Foond  in  a  Pemfyhrania  Lineslooe  Qnany 

F.'x  -  *'*:  •'  ' ••*'-  'mvo  he^n  afloat  that  operate  wharves,  locks,  piers,  harbors  and  can- 

,  ..    ,^    ^   -Mj-',    x  »<  'n  pr'K'c^s  of  forma-  als.      To    build    foundations,    sea    walls,    to 

^  '■•:  ' *'- ''"<o  'jtKirric^  and  plant  dredge  channels  and  canals,  reclaim  lowland, 

•    ''  :    N  ;  V    r  •'^'  t  '  ^    t  T-.\n«te    Company   at  fill  in  flats  and  to  do  a  general  contracting  and 

P^  •  "    .    ^  \  ^'t<<.  ■  f  rt'^c'i  tlie  late  Jonas  teaming  business." 

\x     :,,„.*,       ;   -  ^^,  „.    ^-,^  *]^^   head.     The  The  last  paragraph  in  the  charter  closes  as 

0 '•      *    <*'  '*'v   K'f>re   the    <leath   of  follows:  "The  foregoing  clauses  shall  be  con- 

*.    *  "  '    -':"'.   5VV  -»;    \cjr5   aiT  >.      It   was  strued  both  as  objects  and  powers,  it  being 

<.:   '   -'^t   -:.    -:*    .\:r*-v   " '-n  wfrc  back  of  hereby  expressly  provided  that  the  foregoing 

•'. ,  ,,,    .  ..„    „,    ..  :,„^  ^;  >„    Htpry  M.  Whit-  enumeration   of  specific  powers  shall  not  be 

'*   .       r»   .^   r>  .  V   -    *  •-►.  ,1   ►Ji  ,*  *  >^   Wxy  State  held  to  limit  or  restrict  in  any  manner  the  pow- 

*'^"'     '     "■  i-v.  •* -^ -'',>. 'r.rT.>rt  ,'>f  which  ers  of  this  corporation." 

"  T<  -  '    »    -  **  -:       •......,  :,<t  Ti. »nfh,  IS  the  The  Waler\ille  Stone  Company  of  Toledo, 

•^ -r    ^'-\    '<    ''   o;>.-i»c    f^';   g'-cjt    Cipe  has  been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  by 

N-'    : <      \     ^'     f...  iu,rT"T.c.  77  Part-  C  V.  Wagner,   H.  C.  A.  Eblert,    M.  O.  Top- 

r *'  -'*     *    '•  ^'  "    '-  p^  -'  '  Mt    H^i  r'>rTie-  liffe.  M.  I.  Brown  and  O.  R.  Aylesworth.    The 

^  •-    ^       'N     *'•  c     ■»*'    f''   •'*."    'itrrvf.   I\^$t(m»  ctnnpany  will  operate  a  crushed  stone  quarry 

►  r    .....r     V '•  ^    '%'^M    I'     I      r."fVTtii^t..i.Ti.    14a  at  Watcrville,  O. 

M   "-.  •*'   -**     *     r   .»  ft.  ^Mwt.».».»fv  titc  tltrcct-  J.    D.    Pace   is   endeavoring   to    develop    a 

T '•   .'  I  -^-^  t":  <"pi'.'>.    I  fc>  he  tt'c  pni-  quarry  property  near  New  Orleans,  with  the 

♦♦* '»  *<.    1"  t    »•  '     '''•  '    Mi»T.  -    MM''  i''    '^n    the  idea  of  e'^taMishing  a  crushing  plant  to  fur- 

.N't^  ♦      M' '  .-M '*''>*"  k  »5  fi"  i.tHN)   p.jr  \,itue  ni-ih  tiiaterial  for  macadam  and  concrete. 

•jit  '<•    .  .  >.  .  ^  *'.-    i''.nv  tM^»-*l  tM»t'-.<  lM\Mt^  Mc^srv;.  Farrell  and  Fagan,  who  have  been 

i"»  •  v> .^*  <*  •  k       I  >»v*  <*"»-k  •<   ttl  o""»»HMi  awarded   the  cvMitract  to   furnish   Bridgeport, 

1^1  .MM    ♦' ■  i»'--  t<    t   * t  *'»»K'  t^^  ^''''v   ^v^r  Conn.,  with  crushed  stmie  for  the  current  year, 

t»*  ...,♦;.»..»    I   f 'fr       p.,-  MMt»v»  I'fr  tt»c  »K'vv  Imvc  Ik'^uu  operations  at  the  city  quarr}'. 

I t' "'M    *<    tt'»^''t    t<  ^t.''  *  ♦•♦  <v^M'e    »"i  o'f'M  rhrve  enontunts  charges  were  recently  fired 

u   '♦  »^'  ..'..*'. I   w^^u  ft»^'  I ,1  M  .''»»*vv<  v^f  at  the  llcndlcr  vjnarry  on  the  mountain  above 

^t,  ,  t  ,,^!.jt  ij..^.»,o,        \^   V  •»M'*'t  .^»  ^,'».«s^<.  M«nv**^iMi".  Vw     The  concussion  was  so  great 

ii\    ••-  •^••x   »s*    I'*.*..*        t  .  p.M.tMo,    m\v  '^'v  t'\U  the  c-i\   of  W-'kc^harre  was  shaken  and 

^    ti.^     **     >"'*  M>-.-     1- •'»    ♦''■,     I  '-'v^*  »»M-\  o»  t*v  •v^vic'^t'^  Ivl'cved  that  one  of  the 
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,»    .  *.^>.      »s^\\v\t   »»-'\  v»  t-c  \a"c\  had  M»n\n  up. 
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n -••    M   ai..l  >i-]p«niitrr.M<fti  J    Kwi;;  Henry  of  an. I  art*  *trikiru  f^r  a  unif-^rm  maj^c  Mhr«lt:iC 

thr    .   'jf'ic*    ha%    |>r«M-r\f<i    thr    f<»*»iN    un-  vif  41  75  a  <U\      N  kt  («f  the  n^cn  virrc  alrra<ly 

carUK<l  arul  ut!l  d-i  n*»  further  i^i»rk  in  ihe  j»n'.|  tlut  ratf.  Iitit  «ihrr>  !*  %% 

<,  ;ar' 1  *  t;n:*I  Mi<n!**t^  hjve  h.i«l  an  cpjM'rtii- 

n*.   t  •  r-.ik''  a  ftirtfnr  war^h.     A  t!uj;h  Umt  '        '     ' 

<  f  .  r.r  .  I  tl,c  an:::uN  ,»  1..1  .  Huhr.  .n  .lun:c.  F««teling   IrOO   WoA   io  StOOe 

t'f,  w*    en  jrn  ictth  .►  aixl  f>  in*  hr%  l^njj  lu\e 

».,n   t   .:r,.!       I  he  Icr.l,  arc  u\Ak,\,  ca.  h  nb  ^'•'^' "^    *'"•    *'  "^   *"""*   *''"    frc,.c..t:> 

»  ..:r:^'  a  .h:.cl  r.'ijr.  ,v..r.   catcl  an-l  v.mc-  "'''''  "I""  '"  ^•'*""  '.V'"  »'='«•  ^  '■".' •-"•»'* 

^i    ,         .      f                  .      /           ..             .1  in  ^t-•ne  u<»rk.     (»<nerj!\   eii"t!i:h  intr..:ijrfuc 

iki.jl    wt.rn   tT'-m   n;.i^lt*  atn-n.     ( >ne  vertebrae  ^               ^ 

.      ^          »...,!          .            I   »             .1         '      J  >*  U^<<l  lit  i»rr\<nt  atn   tn",ir\  t»»  the  %li'nr,  btit 

1%   *•   i-K  **.*  %    in   (luineter.   ^hiie   another    u   4  *     ^ 

ctne   c<»n*t.in!!\    m*<  %    l>**jiiiiiul    afi<I    <'..iN»ratc 


•  *. 


Ihe  AO-.t:ne  St-  ne  I  ...r,KU).   of  Porf-imK  "^^^'"^^  «"**  ^^^>"^K  ^-'•**^'''l  "'  ^U^U^^irM  b> 

V.  .   ha.   Utn    Huoq.. rated   ^,th   ♦KMnK)  to  «'"^«  ^*'""*  *^'**'^  "**•*'  *^''^  ^'^ ' "  att^.tnl  in 

...^r^  ..n  a  .:'urrMn«  l^.i^ne..      PreM-'cnt.  M.  »  ^*^''*  ^"  "'••*""^''-     '«  •^  "»**"  ^*''''^*''  *'^   ^'^ 

r    v«,,.^r.,rc.»M:rrr  and  clerk,  h,  K.  H.i;ht,  ^•^"^**   *'^   iirn-Tanl    u  .rknui   t-   h^u^   -^'t:». 

U  th  «  f  Portland.  shtittcr^.  i:aUs^  vu  .     l\u\  are  .ih-.!'it.:x  U.  k- 

\\.  rk  ha%  Nen  c-nremed   f-r  tht.  .ra^.n  '"^  »"  kn^-uN-'^e  of  the  niture  of  M.-nr.  and 

iM    tJ.     i:  wn-rnt    qturrK-.    at    I.a    M  iWc,  think  the  ^r.-hlt  m  i.  a.  --pV  aM>*-'KC."K'  »-- 

M  -n  .  uhtre  n-   M  i.f  the  M-ne  f.»r  rUer  inw  «^""  ^^'^  omr^e*  nf  hri.  k  or  drujPi;  a  M'-*^^ 

|.'.  %.-«nt   u.-rk  on   th..t   -ctn-n  of  the    M»*-  '"*'»*  ^f'*"'**  '^^f*-**  **•»-*••    V-^-'^^r  «  f  iwn*  v|.   ..dd 

*  ^    -::  Ki>rr  i%  tak*  n  out      The  to^^rr  and  en-  "^^^'^  ^"^  "^'''*  ^"^  fa.t.nui:  n  f  tal  m  ^\-  nr.  a» 
K'r    a^r  («jntr  l^wrrtd  MX*r.d   fi^l  and  until  ^'^'"^  attr.i.t.  the  htvi -I:'^    m  the  air  at   I  h.i.. 
\    '-  I-  .'   r  <•  the  CTi^^  wd!  o.nMvt  of  <.td\  about  **""''  n:^t:-i,'     I  <  r:rtit  is  tht  jr   |«f  n  .itrr  4I 
t;*.en   r>*n       Illa^tn'i;  ui!l  hkeU   lKi:in  aUnit  -^    f-rr  ^n    new-piinr    cite.    Dc    v"   un^ 
'  -r  1  a-d  th.n  thr  force  will  Ik-  increased  to  <^^^^'    "  '  *'^'  -wir^kl'ni;  k;.it.   of  a  h--!.:  h  .  !  t^ .  n 

*  ••  ".n  'Ihr  *t*a*-<r  •'Ahrt'*  10  ln'iti;;  oi>er.  *^*'"C  ''^  *  '"''*  *^an-*sV  re  j.-^i  *Ih«re  wire 
-•■  1  •;  *  •'•Tvti  n  \\:th  tlie  qMarries  S.  L.  **-*'*^*'  h'.v;:!  x  iim  d.  th.*  I'ii-^r  and  !•  Air  «  Tie« 
;»•  ■-  n  I*  the  s*ijH*rinten.!ent  and  Frank  Fro-  Ih-.j^i:  cc:-trMd  ai^  !  l!'e  t-  -l  **<  t  t^-  f..t.**.  .1 
I    -W  f  ren  an.  ^'**i  I^'a^tcr  of  juris  t;-:   !si*'\   a:'t<r  the  ijate 

V.   •  •   ;-,'.   ^!.ni  .  h..s  :,.  t  vet  N  ^-:n  to  o^K-r-  *^-»'»  •»'**''"'^   ^•"•"  ^•''^^^"       •^>*'^  *^''*  -  ''  '  '•'' 

.•     !'.    t/x    ..Mrrx    t!:s   si.,s-.M       It   i.   f  tind  »hm  n  in  i>r  f -r  s-  :-.c  l::"e  a  s}., ::  O    ..Ip.-c 

t      ••*.'.   are  n.  h  a*. -it  i:.<iiN»  x.ir.!.  ..f  sf-nc  ***  n-as..nr>  hr   kc  of!  ir   t"  tl  .   i-^-  '.  .  1  .  ne  -d 

..    I  ..   '.,tt!e«:N   Mrdv  alth  .tii:h  tlrre  wire  **"'  F'""^*^'  •»''**   "^''^  '•  '  «'-«^^Jrd  deN  r     '.,t    -n 

■    ■    *.-t  .r.-.of  .h  .rt.i:e  :.»M  xcar.     *Ihoc:.,i:n  ^^s  Ms-hV      1  his  l.,:d  1  are  tl -t   p.rt  «  i   the 

.   •    .   r  that  tit    -t^-jt..  n  of  the  q-urrx    last  M*M-rt"'H'    ^'^k't'    ^^h:  h    ha  1    N  mi    fastened 

t        :AUr    t'  .n    thrre    %vas    anv    ne.c.-tv     f.-r  ^  tth  I'ast.r  of  juii!.  ard.  ,.:.,xcd  that  t!  e  w-  rk 

t.    w  !  the  l.-ks  ..f   the  df]urt!:ei'.l   t-   diow  ^'^   <!i  Mr',M:  n    was    alrialx    prrfx    we^.    ad- 

f  .•#«»  ;rx%  pr-.nt  t!  an  thv\  xwn^Ux  lu\e  \an%f.h  as  a'-  nl  «  no  i.^hth  "f  an  hu  h  of  ru%t 

Ihe  c  ►rec  -n  <Jt:arT\   I  otvjunx,  with  a  cajM-  ^'•*'*'^  «*  ■"•*l  ^*  ""''•^  l-uke.!  oti.     The  r.a*»  of 

t.'     I  rJvMtiii.  has  Utu  uuor|«.ra!ed  at  I*ort-  r-»'*t''r  *'^  I^ris  a!v»  showed  the  characteristic 

la-  !   t>rr.t.x  >   I.    lia-ikN.  P.  IL  F:\nn.L.  E  «^»^*^   reiMivhhrown  c-'.-^r      As  the  c^te  had 

!     •!  •!  a-!  i:    I.    lUrworth      It  wi".  carr\  on  n«.t  in  an>  wa>  injured  the  n^i'IV  hiMj^e,  the 

a    irereral    quarr\!ri;    and    Mreel    contracting  ^'"1^    ex|»:anati.»n    1%   that    the   rust:nc  of   the 

t.   .f-r**  clarrp  il*e!f  cauvd  tlK  increase  m  volume  and 

The    A'rrrican   (Jranite   l".  ivjm'u    of   Or-  Juh^e^inent    decoirj^^Mtion    of    the    otherwi^ 

V  .•••-wn.    Pa,    has   l>ren    inc.»rj^»rate.l.    with  ^*v.vA  \tonc,     Ihire  cetnent,  on  the  contrarv. 

*  *:•••!  d  flt»»i)i»\  f»  ijuarrx  c^anjte  aivl  •  th-  ha<  a  v\  st  favorable  influence  on  an>  article 
f  ••  **e  a*  a  j»re\enti\e  t>f  rust .  in  fact.  ir.»n  ev  *»<dde%l 

*I>r  ert ;  •  \m  of  the  NVw    Fn^j'ar^d   I  i"^e  in  pure  ce'rent  can  l>e  e\en  kept  in  water  mith* 

t     ■   jan\    tia\e   f  rr*- |   a  q'.'.ar'x*"  m*   ii'i:  »n  f»tJt   r;>t ''j;       A   thin  coaf.-u  of  cerxnt   hai 
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X  r  o  \  E 


•   -<    ,*   .». .   ^  ,.,,^.  \vay.  and 
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IFTTTRS  FRcnt     STONF"  READERS 

rhr    InhifK**   of   SneKntf    Out    S^oTi^-Crwhmg   for 
I  rffi*Uh\r  |p\r<hBirton.     Thf*  Concfrtf  Cfaze 

t '^   '^^   ' ■=     f  ^r-'\r  n«-r  .il\v,i\^  open  ff>r 

ti'c  il'-;c\'^^'  M  ''f  p^T'tM,  tit  t'-p'r^  bv  it*?  rcad- 
I'c  rti'c  .!  ..-  f^ 't  nwin  tlmt  wo  <eck  only 
,  t,  I  ,r ..  V'.  Mt  f  T  ,-'r  v!t  \v<  Wo  <linll  be  jn'^t 
a>  u'.'v  tt^  p"!'iixh  'ttttr^  ,,f  protect  as  of 
pNTM\  Wr  «'.  k  fi.^tli^ncr  bttt  tbo  truth  nnd  the 
•i,|\  x^u  ,  M,,  nt  ,^f  t'M'  tr'i,I.\  \\*r  wish  to  roitrrate. 
'i»  t''.    t'-K  >'f  b<  '■"!;  t'*'i  -^  >"M\  tb^t  wo  rcprO"5cnt 

f1.»    sp,  .  .  i!    .".It.  t.  s's    ;...,!    n,,   n-irrow    h"no.   btlt   the 

-til'fr  v«.>ii,  \f'\,\c  itt  a't  of  tu  rainifirntions. 
f  !\Mi.bt  .N  ^^f  f,  1,1,  r«;  of  ttio  t»''i^n*ino  nre  men 
who  b:i\t   !i;i,|  \c:o<;  ,xf  (^\p(  r't'ftrr  in  tlic  fpinr- 

ry'nt.  .,n.l  ,1,,  ^mijt  ,.f  ^t.„u^  ff  tIlOV  will  pive 
tb' tr  \  M  \\  s,  ^,tM»«>,  ^fi.'t.v.  nr  rtttt(-i<ftK  tliov  will 
•'■"f"'  .1  \«M  tV'Mt  ^'l\o^  ttp.Mt  tboir  follow 
\\'m1>''^      W  I    ti^o  pKn^Mto  In  pti^^otitinjr  the 

f.^l|.M\b>o    bill  t  (^^lltirr    ootntlit1tMort|i(M1<  ' 

hir  <v\\v  {}v  \nuv  SoHt'>tr. 
I  o  t'io  I ^tb,^t  of  *^i^^\r : 
In  \W  n|^pouittit,  i)t  ,>f  ;^  ootnnn^-^iott  \o  \\\ 

\t     'ii:  '*'      t^O    itn  NM -I  «l    (o;t    pf    <;totlO    toli|<    (n 

tb«     <!  It,    ,1    \,  \\     1,1..  \    :ui,|   ti^'   :i"i\U:ibilitv 

ol    «  M   il^b  JnM«t    n    'vMI,     i]n  n  M  .    l)ti     <  ^^M  n,^1•    i< 

1  ' '"'Ji  <i».\\\n  ?\'^^  a  nmow  n^in.b.l^  vilti^h 
^    b-  '^  •  1  b,     w^s^b    p'  n>  ,  nS    n',  .\n  ^  T.^t    ^al- 

,1'  M  v'     '    '*!',   ,    *   ^     ,    M    lb,       '     1    i',      p  M  1.    1! 

Hm    '  ■ >  11    w  '■!   '"^'^1   1*^  \y    !b,    r- ,  ■\\y'\ 

»  ■  I'll  •  f  n,  •  •  ti  1  t  1"  ,,  ,1  b\  V\i  \\\x  \ ,  v.t  A 
\  ■  1  .  -1  1  ,V.  1  n'  1  ,il  .-  um  '  r  .,'1  1  b\  tb,  ,  ri 
^  '     ■  .  JV  1     •    >''    o  •',  I,  ,1    1  ,    1,1  r^,     n    ,,i      t'*  It 

,!M      '   "'    '     1'      ''   O       1     <      t    1      1     I'l^'.  b     '•   .    '  ,         m1      1  111 

!  ^"  ,  *  n  M  1  I  1 '.  n  ?!  (M  lb  .  .1  ,  i|  ',1  y  \  !,  n 
\  ■     1  ■   .''  ■  t  b        '      T't     ,  \     >n'  I.  n    ,>t    ill,       t.  '  , 

\  1.  »       r  •    ,    .    .  11  .     ;        ■     ,1  M       .      '         1  '1. 


stone  for  all  of  its  Stat»  roa<is,  as  this  wonki 
mean  the  establishment  of  cmshing'  plants  ail 
over  the  State  or  the  State  taking  over  those 
now  in  existence. 

Should  the  Governor  wish  to  investigate 
trusts,  why  not  start  probing  the  insurance^ 
railroad,  trolley,  gas,  electric  light  and  water 
companies,  and  especially  the  telephone  mo- 
nopoly. The  telephone  trust  gives  poor  ser- 
vice at  exorbitant  charges  and  is  demanding' 
franchises  from  municipalities  on  its  own 
terms,  or  no  service.  An  investigation  here 
wotild  be  a  benefit  to  the  entire  State, 

The  quarry  business  of  the  State  has  no  wa- 
tered stock,  pays  no  enormous  dividends  and 
has  no  high-salaried  officials.  It  is  passing 
strange  that  the  stone  crushing  business 
should  he  singled  nut  for  investigation  and  the 
monopolies  allowed  to  control  the  State  man- 
agoment.  Johm  Z.  Hatfield, 

F'anwood  Stone  Crushing  and  Quarry  Co. 

S(  fm"K  IYains,  X,  J.,  May  17,  1907. 
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TriK   Concrete   Delusion. 
To  the  h'ditor  of  Stone: 

The  article  on  "Stone  Construction  and  Fire 
Risks/*  iti  your  May  number,  pleased  me 
jtjt^ortHN,  as  it  is  just  in  the  line  with  what  I 
have  often  said,  that  when  the  present  delusive 
rta^o  for  ronotetc  OMtsiruction  is  over,  it  will 
be  o\U  stnno,  as  alwaxs  InM'ore.  I  base  my  r^- 
n>aiK«  npoti  n>y  \>bvervations  in  my  travels 
tbioncbont  l'^\n^\H\  cvjHvia"y  in  Germany. 
1  boiv  the\  a)V  tivirvg  to  Kv^":"!  the  use  of  ce- 
ivent  in  p'a^v  of  cr.t  vtvv:v,  Kn  the  Germans 
1\t\a  hr^y\  n'l  t-v  t"\]v:iv'ioc  t^c^  want  with 
\i'*-^v.t  e\t<:*o:v  i,^^\  t'v  rvn^t  Two  or  three 
l\r"/M  <1  nx^'a^v.  v,^  :^:.;  -:  ir.tc  vcr^rs  there  is 
\,i\  '  ,i\  eo'  'V  *M  i^-'N'.  *o'  i.W"!  t*^.  Nothing 
'..  1  .  w  :,v-v'v^'  *■  b^f  In--;  ^u-k,  cv>\  -itone  and 
\  \\  1  ,-'^-v  \v.'  ;'—  ;,  iv-i.  >!»r  ;,nc:  1902. 
1    ,.••.','    b     r-e-'-e.    *^    \,    V  H,  r    tl*>    delusion 

.  1    .   X    .1    \    •  ^  ^"'     • 'v    r    o"'v  I i^Ttiori  has 

I     vN        o    ''v  %   '•^  •'    \   ^'^  '-  ;.--  and  more 

,  '  '  .        1    '      ','   -.  V  ,  '  •,  ♦         .    ^'-  '■-♦(    nnt^  CUT 

'    •    .  '       *-  *    \        ''-.   *'-  "   "-'.n^  in  the 

....  \    -    ''v    .'    »\     .'   rh.    pmpcr 

'    ^ .  *  V     -^^  ''  ".*ati,~ri   of 
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MARBLE  AND  GRANITE 


Dc^  of  FJwtfd  a  lom^kmm.  Oi^  <d  i^  L^dnc  M«U»  M«  of  Ae  Coa*y. 
Nrw  Gnmle  Drpom  m  PtmmyWmm  lo  b«  Develo|Mcl.      Tlw  Vc 
M«Ue  Coo^Miy  Ccte  •  Lmm  oI  ike  C  oludUtt  Propcfty 


'  I  UK  nvirl  >  lni^itK%%  nf  New  Ynrk  (  it\  lo%i  hafl  haul  f<»r  llir  %••  iic  \n  fi'f<*  tlic  ruilr<a<|  tan 

*     otK  «'f  il%  n>H»t  om^pictU'ii^  r^Ttt^jcr*  bv  Im-  rr.uhi«l      I*.x|K'rtn  ^h*  have  in*|«*it<il  the 

th^  «*..  ath  tlurtr.fcj  the  |U'»1  n  ^'Hth  *»f  KciwanI  H.  <K|»«»*it    dnlarc    thai    a    o-n^:*!rr4l»lc    in«It:*lry 

T»  n  j-km*.   i»rcM-Vnt   »»f   the   A*t'»n3   atnl   the  r»n!'i  U-  bn:Il  up  if  the  r,itlrt.j<l  w*»u;<I  fnl> 

Mar-.hattan  Murhle  d'Trjunu'*.       He  wa^  Nirn  \tv.u  1  a  *\\itth  t<'  tie  niarrv. 
in  I  "fc:-J"*J  I"  Kf^\  ju<l  came  t*>  \\\s  o  iintry  I  he    Walker    <J*Mrr\     (  ."timiiv     of     F*.*  rkt 

v\«T:!r«n   \cATs  later      He  w,i%  :\\^  ^  prtsi^lmt  l"iint\.   Ta  .  h.i'*  !m  en   m*'»r]*rat<  il.   uith   W 

a'?  I  a  li-.rettwf  i.f  the   I.trrrv*  n   Tro\    (;r.itiite  M     Walker  prt--.!«nl,  an-!   M.  j    K*  luh  ir-!.  of 

!••   :an\   ami  i.f  il-e  k<  Urt  (      ItMlier  (  <'rn-  .\lI<ntM\\n.    tfie    \j*r\    naM.i^Mr.    at     K<  «■*"•< 

J  ••'     .    \ue  pre^if!<nt    «'f    llie    l*o  ]*\v\    >Mret>  H'**  <<  trpan-.  h  i^  att|*.J:re'!  a  Ira^t  I't    U***  aire* 

t     •■  ;-tru  an  !  "f  the  rni.n  It.mk  (.f  I'Pi"  kl\n  <•{    lan-l    fKt\\een    >jf  ^h-  It/\il'e    an*!    A!*'**t!i-. 

\\t   '•.i\r*  a  Hi«I. -H,  ifuee  *laiii;*i!erN  an. I  a  «-»n.  mar     llie     Ilerk^  I  t*"i;h     c<'tint\      Inn.     tij^-n 

\'   :*  l«*T'pkinN.  a^  he  \\a^  a!\\.i\%  c.i!*<»l  hv  i^lrth     are     evttn^'ve     jjranMr     lirju.^'**.     ancl 

]   *   Ir-f.!*.  knew    the   tnarh!e   hu^jnes^  as  did  whuh   w  iM  l»e  #!«  \*  !- j»<«l   wttlun  the  next    It  w 

f.  A    **^'iT    w.in    in   the   cMintr\.       I  he    k"U'rt  xear*.       Muhuurx     wi!l    t>e    nivtal!'i|    at     the 

t      I    *!  *  r  I  • 'I'lanv,  of  wliuh  lie  \\aN  n«'t  i»i>I»*  quarrx    a^-I   sl-'iu*   w  t!!  lie  rrM...\e'l  on  a  \tr^r 

lh«    {.'»-;  !*nt  h'!t   th.e  aitive  i:  anaj^f  r  as  well,  vale      T!:e  I.iTk;e  tltpiHil  *•!   j^ran-te  ui  tv  rth- 

:%  ■  •:€'  ..|  the  lf;;i;est  hrni^  of  ir.arl>!e  witrkerv  ern  lU-rks  and  w<  stern  I  «h:k;h  t*  tlt<   i  n*\  t»nc 

f.  t^  •    w  -rid      It  has  d.»ne  a  larije  pr.  j- np»n  in   the   Ntate       I  he  larjje   >t     I'anI  *  Lutheran 

«  !  t*  e  'T  •  *l  nt  table  and  l>eai:tiful  intiri^r  n-.ar*  ihurili  at  Alltnt-'wn  is  o-n^trmtetl  <nt:rcl\   of 

J   f    w-  rk  in  th:*  jort  of  the  ciintrv.     It  is  als-i  this    sjranjte.    ai:d    the    private    resulrme*    of 

tl  «"  .ic*"t   I  -r  ir.an\    of  t!:e   rare   fi»rtii;n  mar-  laires    I-iillf  r   an<l    the    sin»<rtnti  ii'Ittit    of    the 

I '• -^     a*  d    It    was    Mr.   T*  M-jikni*   who    mtr'*^!-  I  h-  "as    Ir.-n    l.'«Tp,in\,   U-th   at    1  ata-^  r.i-,n. 

•  ■  ■•  <  !  t'»  Anuriean  architects  niarliles  fr-un  are  l»*.:ilt  i^l  it  and  h.a\e  st'-tl  the  test  of  six- 
<.'-*i.  Itjl\.  I  ranee  and  Nfrwav  thai  havt  teen  xtars  Thi  ijranite  is  i  f  p.nk  ai.d  i;T*in. 
Ut"  ;:*(.iilv   J.!"  ired  and  have  Ihc  ine  h:i;hly  and  taket  a  ht^h  \m  li^h. 

|«  •      If       Mr.    I  •■fT'|»kins\   ct  n^paiu    wa^   the  A*  the  cult":'*  itwn  of  a  l«nij  stan.'iii^  r'ur- 

•  '  \'**rujn  c-  ncern  t«»  envjaije  in  the  niiar-  rel  f\er  the  Ijotindirv  I.ne  Utween  tht  :r  ff-  p- 
r.  '^      t   t'e    K'xal    In^h   1  "iine'iura   narble.  ertus  in  I  «T..na.  I  •  ni;   Nlard.  I  i-'.its   K'<'!<r. 

•  ••  t  the  ri.h«st  and  IfXi'itsi  i.f  all  ijreen  st\ent\  ».!U'  \<ars  i 'd.  a  pr.»»j^r  'is  nar!  le 
»•  •  '  ■  M>  ilxath  will  pr"\e  a  ^vr:*  ■,:*  l..s%  (.>  |«  li^h.er.  rtventlv  sh..  t  and  kille*!  Mrs  Mar\ 
j' •■  !r  ; '••  Kn* 'e,   tut\  tw.>  \e.irs.  and   thtn   pit   a  b  i  let 

\      *  li  fiaj^r  Kivts  an  at  c*  nni  id  t!ie  ipiar-  mt-i  hts  own  lu  ad.  d\"ii;  a  fiw  t:  iir.Jtts  a!t*r- 

r     •  ^  c".tifp':-e  "i  K.  J   hn-t.»n.  a  nurble  and  ward    The  f.ii;     ;e%  ):atl  licen  frunds  f  r  th!''t\ 

^,j.  ...    ,1^  ^\^  ,.j'   \  |^.,;,j    (  j|       \:,,^   j^c  past  \rirs.  ihe  a^,*:  untanie  U  i^Minin^j  in  <i<rv.in\ 

tw        t  ir*  Mr     1   ''ns|..n  h.i-*  f>etn  »  KratMii;  a  Ik-:'-  re  tht\  *:jiit  t^  to  this  o  nnirv. 
^',-    *c   ij^'arrv  at  the  f--t  if  K-^kv    Hill,  near  The  K'Kk|»i.rt  t.ramte  (  .'ivfian\   is  ^..I'p'it 

T- '•!•?%. 1>,    1 'ilare    (<'i!i't»,   I  al       *I  he   <nt:rc  i"t;  a  tu  w   air  c- •:  pre^^^mk*  plant  at  i!*  w- rks 

f-     -tain   IS  il<«!artd  t»'  tie  i-f  ijratiite.  if  e\-  at   Ianes\il!r.   Mas\      The  er.i;me  w:ll  le  .*»<> 

ct*i*t  C'  I-  r.  strenijtfi  and   texture        \1!  thai  !>•  rsr|ii*uer  and  will  supp\    air  hr  lir^r  ami 

can  U  priitfuciff  i*  read  !\  **  Id  at  a  c  --!  price,  vt'.all    dr-'N,    suriaie    c::tt"»i;    n:avh'*Ms    a'u\ 

h'  X    t?K   mterpr-.s^    is   ha"';iered    b\    the   inac-  *»ther  purju'ses  f\er   al!  the  exlen^xe    w.-rk* 

it  •    *•'  •%  of  ibr  <|uarr\       Ihire  «s  4  !■  ni;  and  The   bui*d:nij   is   approprtati  1\    bu"?    «  f    *t-  re 


Vi:t 


STOXE 


4itU  mett^wnw  T5  fctft  ^quanc  on  the  ground.  A 
sUck  of  100  &ftt  in  height  has  just  been  fin- 
i^hcvt. 

The  AtiNima  WTiite  MarWe  Company,  in- 
cv^r|H.>r4tevi  in  AbbftttKJu  has  advised  the  Secre- 
tary ot  Statv*  of  Atabanuu  from  its  New  York 
oflke  thatt  it  has  revofcevl  the  appointment  of 
W.  B*  Co^<^:tove  as  its  agent  for  the  State,  and 
h^s  dt>^^(.xnnteii  in  his  stead  .\,  R.  Keller  The 
ortivx  ot  the  cvmipany  is  at  Gantt's  Quarry. 
nvar  S>i  Ucjitt^u^  TatUvIe^  Cottnt>\ 

tK*  Fast  >ute  Granite  \\\>rfcs.  Geor§:e  Hey- 
^vL  prv^prtvt-or,  has  fust  Nren  establishevt  at  the 
v\'rrtvr  of  OcntvT  anvt  rUun  streets.  Massillon, 
O  \  vv^^  p*V'te  a^r  vv***pre<s:t'o;  p*Ant  hs\s  been 
it»-ta*\-vf  a-^vt  «f^^^t  ^^^  wKI  be  e^n:\.>\xN!. 

Tv  \K'-*- tt  F'ack  Grartte  Co-^'^xmy  of 
Ih'c^u^  ^U«..  Na<  Nfvrn  irN.vr^vrate\i  with  a 
cai^'tJL'  s^vK  ot  $:^H\tXH\  rre^'vtc'^t,  Charles 
p.  U  jtCTi^'-^^^a^r,  t'i*  VVas'v-^^tv*?^  strx^ct:  treasxtr- 

C^vt"*v^  r   V^^'nfN,  l(^  lV>vi-">>'rxr  >:rvxrt.  a*',  of 

<-;r^"X  at  vK^,*n.^    \    H 

^\*  **^  c-^::'"*.^  o-  -J^*",  '♦'  ■<'«',  ^'  oa*-\  .^-^  a  ^-vx' 

.;    M--*-'*^    ^^,t    ...^j..    t^^v^. ^    V^ -x^x 

o-.*xN  £v/;^    V    '^'     '-'i    v'Jt       \''  ^  >    S'l^'OfC. 

"'X    >v*'       V*-     \'.       'i       '\i>   J     -/"W    /•    xX^'^ 

"^.U*  C  '*  *-X'"^  •"  X*  '*/'  'V^  -X  ,  V  '■/.  ^'  i'  i  X. 
'*     V'X'"*      "^'-M'/        *'V^\       Vx''     WMX"  ",   \  *      i  V" 

r,"  :V  S  *'  JCx'  ^  V  '  .'«  V  ..*i>v  ,X  i  V  "  J-v 
•  "^  i  xx^  c-  .'^'  N\\  .».\'^  1  V  >  'V  c- V  /: 
:V  ^      -  V*    -i*       *'^  x"^    v  I     •   t  Xv  i'  i ,     < 

.-«;iX'        V»'       .'V  C'   '     V      V   ,'  \     ,^      ,X  V,         v^' 

rX"  v-i^<  ^'X"  .'     ;•  .-.'vvs-    \  i^-     x^    i  \   N     ,* 

^.JX  ^    ;--Nwr  0^^  "  "<  ^  •*   ■  ^'  *^      '    '  ' 

^':     *-••  J.*  x\x*    ?.'  '. '^   V     *v    *  '      '  •  .  ^ 
>x^  vVi^  i.v,-^    *  .    : ., .  ^   .   '  *    .       ,.«'.■    '^ 


after  a  hearing  behind  closed  doors.  The 
chancellor  had  previously  denied  the  petition 
of  the  receivers  for  the  right  to  spend  more 
money  in  exploiting  the  business  and  had  inti- 
mated to  them  that  he  wished  the  receivership 
terminated  as  soon  as  it  could  be  accomplished, 
for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned.  The 
property  lease  is  not  to  include  any  stock  on 
hand,  accounts  receivable  or  supplies.  Certain 
reservations  are  made  whereby  the  receivers 
are  enabled  to  close  out  the  stock  on  hand,  and 
the  Vermont  Marble  Company,  if  it  produces 
more  than  100,000  cubic  feet  of  marble  a  year, 
must  pay  a  rovalt^-  of  12  cents  a  foot  for  the 
excess  production.  The  X'ermont  Marble 
Company  is  to  pay  an  annual  rental  of  $20,000, 
with  an  oiniv^n  to  buy  the  propertv-  within  two 
Years  tor  $2S4\iMX>. 


\    rr;»x  •  '    V:^  Xv 


Mica  Exports  from  Incfia 

TV*  expert  of  mica  f n.  re*  India  to  the  Unit- 
e\l  Srattrs  is  tncreasir^.  wTites  Consul-General 
\Vtr,:a:r  H.  ^[lchae!  frorr.  Calcutta,  and  Arr^er- 
va  :>  lisCsV  to  bevx^n^  one  of  India's  best  cus- 
t.  "vrv  t.  r  tr:>  o:r'rxc::y>  The  tz'ta!  pr>- 
vV,x^:v  n  -0!  n*x*a  :n  India  durir-^  the  \ear  1905 
j.'^xx:r:t\:  to  ^Cvr-^l  hun-inedvv^i^t.  ci  the 
\ji\>e  o:  ;^*2I.':^7x  In  the  sor-e  >ear  the  ex- 
:v'':s  x^:  !*x^'jt.**  "*'Cvi  r.^se  :■.'»  I^vl-x"^  hurnire'l- 
v»  >r  C"*^ :.  JLS  a^  I" -s;  cr\'.    I >.«v*  '•  r  indr^^i * efgbt 

.'♦*.'  Jt^; -'.^;  ^-^f"*  ,-I7\  i  i  "»:c  rr^e  nr  I'A'-^  in 
:V  >j  "V  *a,x  .'A  '-^  t:-  r-i*  fict  r**j.r  ::::  B-ea- 
<\s.*  :'v  "  cj^  "XA  >c  '^^  "'  oi  ->  ::  T^rv  i:*- 
X  X"  v'  -^  :  V*  :S*  ?f.i:-L5  ?re<d«ir!c:«  tbe 
.  .  <-  *  ^  cxva  X  -'^  ^"^;JL;  '^  .  r^;  rr~cer  ot 
*-•  >,-v  \-\  ^  x"X'j>t.x  :xv'-  f  :r -s:x  •-  ri*«>i 
.>*  <'^'.    <*»v*'**   .■"   ^-'**C\     T":rs<'*r  Tr:d'-xt5:ci 

;     .'-  V  \v   'x^^:    *r-:;    7.-.-*:  .t,-^:    :-    tbe 

V     \  V  .   V    vx  ,—  "\j    .N.  i.M  ir-^-r-^  -■"«;  j-iar^ 

.x\  .X'    X  ^x   <t   *   >  ;  r   .i  ?.i  -rcnzsa. 

N      ,'.  v^    V-.  •  ^xi        ■   M' v  X*^:*'    ":'X*'  xs^  xet^ 

'v   "' '  V   V,'-'    -^    **<•'.   x"-ci-  r  1" T--Iriire»i 

'  *  -'^  '    '      V   ^^   '>x:"     J  ^.    "    :•  •  :s  xiS'  "^rir^- 

•.^  '"  >  ^  *  ,       *  X     •  -^  ■  .       ^    '    o:^  r^  *•  ci  rr. 

V  •  ',      '     •   s:.\  ^  '  ^1  »*    --  .-   f"_  ^  ^:^r 


s  /  n  \  / 


i:u 


SANDSTONE  AND  UMESTONE 


Efcrti  lo  Seem  itie  Adopboa  of  a  Nalnrv  Stone  (or  fke  New  Somh  Dilute 
C^Ntal  BuUbc.     SloM  RcMWcn  a  the  Nachboriiood  of  Cowd 
Byk  Iowa.     PeoMyKa 

S<  ■;  I  il  1)  \K«  »I  A  t%  in  lu\c  a  nc\*  capi- 
|.  I  litj:!il:i.i;.  antl  the  omuiU'^^Km  i*  r>>w 
c«  f-  '.onni;  the  ir.atcnal  of  o  instruction.  The 
t  r?  :j1*  arc  {a\<<ral>])  <Ii*j»<»*c(l  l<»  ihc  u*e  of  a 
N  :  :h  Dukt'ta  *t*'nc  if  tt  can  lie  secured  inside 
<t  I.  •!*  !•■  i"!rtK-tc  uilh  c«|tull)  a%  ji^ukI  mate- 
f.al  If'  ••!  I  Our  >tatc'».  in  whuh  tho  N'Uth  Da- 
k<  tj  ijiurrxTT:*  n  arc  jjncn  a  5  f)cr  cent,  prcfcr- 
«ti:i;  vi*Ut  tl.c  bw.  It  !*»  rrjwrtnl  h>  the 
r-  •!  I  r«  s%  ihut  tl>c  Cl»Inmt^^ItIn  ctin\i<Icr*  the 
ii  I  ^|T!ni;*  wliitc  vani|Nt<  lie  a  tine  btntdini; 
*i  'c  an-I  that  a  structure  of  that  *^tone  Hmiltl 
r  a»c  a  tine  apj- .iratue  m*i  \\\n*n  a  iMM-nu-nl  of 
U-  i!  fcjrjmtr.  WjKthrr  %nch  a  cott;hnutitin 
<jM  U  Mt'v.rttI  (l({H'n(U  tiju'n  the  ImMerN,  antl 
I*  *  V  *a\  t!u  IT  lii'ls  (U|)cn<l  u|>*'n  nhal  the  tpiar- 
r\'<n  1  an  *h"H  them.  The  ctttt)nn"»sn'n  lias 
%i*t»«!  t!<  \af;«UN  (juurru^  in  the  pMack  Iliil» 
ff  k"' n  ai*^l  a!'-*  the  i^anitc  qnarru%  in  the 
%0  -itJM  astern  furt  of  the  State.  Sn»NE  Mso\- 
fiM.  ha*  al^ax*  !»een  om-i^tenl  in  iii>l>i'lthng 
tSe  f*c  I  f  I"<j1  n^attrMl  for  an  iin|Mirtaiit  pub- 
he  »  -rk  <  f  ihi*  vharj^ter.  It  tV'l  onl\  %tinui- 
Utt  %  >tatc  pnt!e  anil  puhlic  spirit  but  it  en- 
et  iraj^r*  ;«M:aI  inilu^trie*^  tlval  arc  i»ften  in  need 
<»f  f.  *tenni»  care.  Tl>e  quarrxtnj;  industry  in 
St:*h  Ilakota  i\  \t\\\  in  its  infancx.  There  arc 
exitl'*nt  *t*'ne  de|*'*tls  in  the  Stale  worth)  t»f 
<!e\t'  p":ent.  hut  il  ha*  l>een  im|«tsMl»le  to 
Ik  '<1  up  much  tra»le  for  qiurr>  pnnluct*  a« 
\rt  r.uildinjj  f<{keratti>n4  ha\e  n»»t  a**un)ed 
tl^  r-  i^-rtance  the\  ha\c  reached  in  the  Kmffer 
^t****\  ft  fcjv  r*  Then.  It-*,  there  hi%  !>een  lack 
•  ■t  a.!«ii-:-ile  iran*|»i»rtati<in  fucilitit*.  lUit 
S  •••*i  I^ak  ta  I*  n«»w  i;ro\Mnij  rap:«l!\  an«l  will 
1  •(.'••*e  to  r;ake  preater  an«l  ureal<r  demand* 
rj- n  !•*  t-i^al  huiitlint*  nuteriiN.  Thi  State 
a*  •?■  '.t  <»  i*erc  iM*e  in  k^mhu  a  Ti  |>er  cent. 
j*el\rinir  l*-  the  l«<al  qnarrxnen,  and  it  i*  to 
he  K  ^led  that  iht*  mu\  ui\e  thrtn  a  chance  tt> 
Li*"«!  the  :■  h,  The\  c»»nld  even  t.jTtr  n^ifc  hb- 
erjl  ter-!  *  ••ill.  with  the  knonltd^e  that  the 
ex*ra  "*«nr.  ex|*eni'i'd  wonM  c*  've  la*  k  tt»  the 


>tate  n  .»n\  t:*:i<*  «.v<r  h\  the  dt  \t  l<>p:i.(nt  of 
It*  %t<ne  r<  *•  nrcr*  Ail  of  ilii%,  of  cour*e«  li 
without  an\  prejudice  to  an)  cofn|ictinf;  nutc- 
rial.  Ihc  Arijerujn  *en*e  **{  fair  plj)  de- 
mand* that  hial  indu*trie%  *hiul<l  ha\c  the 
tir*t  chance  when  their  i»wn  nv  nev  i*  to  fo«*t 
the  bill. 

Rafael  Martinez.  <»f  Ilerkelc),  iai .  u  *eek- 
ing  to  dcvel<»p  a  depi.*it  <»f  lime*ione,  l>elje\cd 
to  be  practi<-all)  iriexhauktihle.  on  hi*  r-nuh, 
ten  mile*  north  of  iVrkeUx.  The  \n\i*r  i\  of 
Kre.il  length.  cxtin*'i"g  the  entire  width  of  the 
Martincx  ranch,  and  a  coiiMderaMe  di^tan(.e 
iM'xonil.  It*  ilepth  \arK**  from  *Ji»  in  .l.'»  feet. 
The  burnmij  te*t  of  the  lure  W4%  madr  h\  M. 
J.  r.tther,  *M|Krintetuhnt  t»f  the  I  arU  nu  Di- 
oxide i  orjM  ration'*  w.-rk*  m  \\  <  *t  lUrkeley, 
and  the  n»i  k  pro\<d  l*i  irett  e\er\  rt^jisre- 
tiunl.  In  the  pa*t  i"*|«'rtcd  !in<*tMne  hi*  l»een 
u*e<I  at  the  wurk*  f^r  the  puri^'-e  i-f  gim  rat- 
ing c.irU»ntc  acitl  g.i*.  An<  tlur  te*l  of  i^n} 
{H'und*  «d  the  liTnt*ti-ne  r<*k  i*  to  U*  n:ade 
wnhtn  the  nt  xt  lew  da\*.  and  if  the  rc*"!t*  are 
Mti%fjct«r\  t!>e  riMfk  will  lie  large!\  xi^al  at  the 
work*  and  the  burm^l  rock  *«'M  tt*  pla*tcrer* 

Kepul)!uan  leader*  in  IVnn*\l\4iua  will  en- 
dea\t*r  to  bring  the  na«re  of  i  fiarle*  H.  Jihn- 
v.n.  of  New  i  a*lle.  pri-nnnentlx  nlentifud 
with  the  lin't*t'»nc  mlere^!*  «  f  the  >tate.  Ik- 
{oTC  the  State  ci«n\rntii.n  a*  candt«|jtc  f'-r 
State  Trea*urer.  Mr.  Jt  hn*on  ha*  not  en- 
sentetl  to  the  um  id  hi*  n.i'r< .  U'M\:'*k:  tl'jt 
hi»  lime  ^l>»ul«l  l<  g:\tn  tt»  hi*  cxten*i\c  lm*i- 
fK**  interc*t*.  Mr  John*««n  i*  a  **n  of  ( io  rgr 
\V.  Jiihn*-'n.  one  of  the  lea<ling  tv..tnuf4ilurer% 
of  ihc  Shenango  \'alle).  He  i*  intere*lcd  in 
nuny  enterpri*e*  with  hi%  father.  wh«»  own% 
exten*i\c  liii:e*t<»ne  land*  in  I-awrcTKc  t'tuintv. 
He  i*  *evretary  and  lrea*urer  (»f  the  i\  \V. 
|fhn*-'n  I.ime*t«*oe  C^»n*|an\.  New  t"i*tle 
1  iiT'.e*tt  ne  (*<n'|an\.  IVnn  I  in:e*tone  t'om- 
|an\.  Lawrence  I  in*e*ti.ne  i"ompan\  j»re*i- 
tlent  td  the  .\m<ruan  <  ar  and  >hip  I1ari!ware 


I  u  STO i\ n 

Mrttiuftuluiitti:      (oin|.«iu.      Hoavrr      Valley  crctions  of  carlxjnate  of  iron  are  found.    This 

^•HiiUlt'iu^    l('Mn»(u»\.    National    Stone    Com-  clay  outcrops  at  other  points  and  is  believed 

(•;Ui\.   Sht»irtti|Co   i  oal   I  on»|»any   and   jfoncral  to  be  g(K)d  for  all  grades  of  brick  and  hollow 

nuu»»cvt    of   tbo    MrtluMunji;   I  iincstonc   Com*  ware. 

!*'*»♦>  The  Castalia,  C).,  Stone  Company  has  been 

\  nvn<|'a|»n  t^f  I  (nuu il  lilulls.  la.,  gives  a  ineorj)()ratcd   with   a   capital  of  $50,000,  and 

not   \v»\    lljttint>|t;  snnttnn«>   kA  the  !«tone  re-  will  go  into  the  quarrying  business  on  an  ex- 

M'Mue<   of    tluU    lovalitv.       The    writer    says:  tensive  scale  in  that  city.     Fifteen  thousand 

V»Uitt   vnMnHt»e<  v»i   ^aiuUtvMie.  stMue  of  very  dollars'  worth  of  up-to-date  machinery  is  al- 

ijoovl  ^t;uK\  jOe  lonnvl  \\\  the  vnulerlung  strata  ready  on  the  tracks  there,  awaiting  removal, 

ot   V  Ln    (Mut   in  <vMne  loeahtie<  quarries  have  It  will  be  installed  without  delay  and  operated 

t.yvM  v»t»eMevl     ihvntjki  tv»  the  iaet  that  nu»st  of  at  the  earliest  iK)ssible  moment. 

\Us<  v,\»»vUtv»Me  »<  vluntte^irttcd,  but  lUtle  i>f  it  Mrs.    Concetta    Mesino    has    brought    suit 

w  ,u.\»Ut»lv^  W\  t»n»Uln»jc  |»ut|H»^ev  nnvl  at  pres-  ag;iinst  the  G.  \V.  Johnson  Limestone  Com- 

vH^  0»v»v  sMv^  no  vtnvUue'i  vwMkni^  \\\  the  eovu^-  i>;my  of  Xew  Castle,  Pa.     Mrs.  Mesino  is  su- 

^\      \  n»»v,t\v»ne  ^*  Iv^ntul  \\\  svM\<e  |HMtii»ns  and  ing  to  secure  $UX(XX>  for  the  death  of  her  hus- 

sykHv  >,»tM<  ,nv  A^^\  bntn^njc      I^h^  Khss  v»f  this  band  who  was  killed  in  a  fall  of  earth  at  the 

VA^itu^v   t^  v^lf  vvv\lUM»t  v|nv\Ut\    fv^r  biiek  nuin-  Johnson  quarry  some  nn^nths  ago. 

V'Mv^\>»\\  vU'xl  when  nM\v\l  \\»tl^  ^vmI,  a>t  iv  done  l\   M.  Franipton,  of  Sharon,  Pa.,  has  dis- 

>^v  <v*i^»v  »»»A^'v>*,utynviv,  a  ^v^'sl  jc^^^de  vM  \Uti  |H^>ed  of  a  twiMhirds  interest  in  his  valuable 

*»VN*  ^v*\»**^  t  »sk  y^  nMvIv       lUvU^  Atv  «At  pus  a\d  and  liuKstoue  tield  aUnit  three  miles  from 

y^.i^   ^  kii^iM^v*  s^t  <\H  vl  >Muk  nMnutsUUMK^  »n  Xew  Castle  to  H.  G.  Fink  and  F.  F.  Curtize, 

\^v  v>^\^"U       \^s^  ^s^t  vUjs  >^ix  vM  v\u  >\\v  n\  Ivth  of  FriOs  iv^r  ^Ix^.lXMK     It  is  the  intention 

\Kv  kSK^^\  ^^^^^^  v^^  V\^H^*K^l  Iv^v^iU,   MacwU*  vM'  the  three  owners  of  the  propeny  to  de\xk>p 

»' V    V',    V\i^  ^'.^^H    A^V    V'*y\V 

^*\  ^A"V  ^\<NV  X\'''  \0v\' 
^  *-  s*  '.'  \  A  <'\>0.  \*x^**'  n" 
A  ,J*   \-'  '•''     \"  <x\v  '-^       -^ 

^     w    .    vv   \\"    N'*'    ^^\V   N>   ' 
y.    ^      \V\^    V         "^,S     \     -nS  V    '  > 


VOv\^^sl      >^*  ^tv  XK^^M 

t^\^  tu!vL     A  charter  has  been  a>k.-d  for  the 

n\\''*v  \:eA";N'N   t^\^\v. 

V  t.s'v^i  *.'^  vv^^^^wnv.     The  ca:  ::al:ra:vn  of  the 

■v  a'^'v  v:/a^^;  ;vx  yv; 

^u"\x  vv*  »,u^n  IS  ^Jv^V^^VV  arv.  :t  w:!'  be  kn-*wn 

\  '-N   v'vv^v   Vst*  w 

>*>v  ;S^  r^e  V\\f.  Av-vl  I  y:x>:.  r>e  Cc-rrvmy.  The 

;  \^'C  '  ^>   ^  >'---^ 

C\  *' *;\;,^\,  *;  i>  w  \L  vw^s  s*.  **<  -. :  :he  nxs:  val- 

V,^\V   ^v^     ,^    A  V    ^I'^'-W 

\  v>  0  vNv/  .\"vl  '^  *v>:. '*e  :e — :  ^*  :n  l^wrence 

*     0\*   ^\^  Sn,    t\*'.     vV\ 

v\\    ;\       \\  ^ '  V    XX  "    >e   v\.-"'*v"ct\!   a:   the 

^.      V     x^^  .     WVv*    ,v^ 

'^  \"v  o:  :*'c  S.V  •  \A^^v   ',  >:  as  5*.c-*  i>  a  crar- 

nSv,    x'       .     X     <»\  .        .,>.  X 

;v\    '-Av  >\V"*   ^- :,  ',0/       *,:  •>  t'^vr   "li-txn  to 

X    '\  V    V  <  >   V'    v: 

X  '     'X   A   '.-  XV      '  vv  .'*  -^v*       N  c  *  ir-i  bn- 

N    *,   \s    ^    <,\\"    > 

,' -/xw     '  ^c^ '    '\  ^    \\        "Nr  ^  ■<:   <*\    V  ^'ri:-^ 

S    V^          N^'         >           V>N'         W' 

\\\vx,v   V    vo    ^  x-^    *.v."      ^  "C"'vS   i' '    'Ct'^^er 

\  ^        ^                 V          N      > 

■    s     .      ,\     i      .:         .'.    '\   ^      -   x:    '.J-ft  4.  *>'^ 

,s        '.     ^      *      ^    ,.•>■ 

.     V      '    V     .■  .X  ••     ,'      V'*    ^     "^c  r  -  :.:_'     is 

N^        *\    N            ■        V 

N^^      *■      *L        ■>      '           V   ■ '     ••  .1       ; ''     I  <*    tcb 

^tr.,,,. 


E 


.V  TO  \  I  1  I'l 


SLATE  QUARRYING  AND  M/VNLFACTLRING 

A  FmhK    [>iifMile  «l  Pm    /\r|[v<  Ij^mk  to  tkr  S«lr   of  (>m>  oI  rfw^  ljiftr«|  Quwrvt, 
the  (>rf*fu/AlKin  ol  a  N<-w  C^ifUfMnv.  and  a  C^imtMruilirjn  ti  l^rMlmf 


«t    k' 


4  ft    •••'!«     -:   "     f  .1  W  I  *-!i  \*  '!:*  *    C'  'iTt.  l*::-      <  »*  \»  'n   r   *■  r  .t  * '.  irt<  r  t.i  ir-   .'j-  r.iii    \]  t    !'#  -i 


ti 


>'..N    *J  :.ir"t  ^  4  «  *' I  iM\.  I  I-  •!<  tl.  (f   I'"trt".  A-  i^    i:  .i-lr    l.\     K:«  I..it.|     la- k'^    ti.    Jr.    Hiifi     I 

«*        \\.'i   :- t   V  ■**  t  *a"M:'t*.  .!•'<!  t'u*  «'i  Ii  ii"laM'.%  >t' ;  '  <  n^   ,iii<I    I'l*.   i<r     iMftur.   .1"!   !l  »    u«  »* 

v.«'t    4  I-'-.i-rs'  ''"i'l'l*   o  "  ;mii\       A  lra\iltr  i'^jmux    \\:'1   !h    t.i"«-I   thr   Mi  •<!  .  *  s   I  ..  k  •  m 

T* ;  r ^  til    I.iH'  r  i  a".t .!  •  .ii  a  l»fj    1*  r  a"<l  1  <  "iiarn 

v!i*"I  I*  it  .1*  Jir  \\i^l'<-l  t»  C<'i'j.!ctr  4  tTijik  \  *< ','n  I  •••  t'«  1.1.  k-  .!.  t.i"  .'.  •!  j'lti.w;  . 'i 
:  .•!  \c  u.  •*'■!  likr  ail  tf.Nr  I-t  alw -.-t  •**•«'  Im!  t.-  t!ir  silr  <{  >ti ;  !m  !i%.  |.nk-n  \  (  •  i- 
%  'i  ^  Atv  ■f''.i  K*N  ;in  t»T.!*r  \\a^  i:*\rn  f'-r  Jurn*  «|;iaTr\  at  I't  n  Ar^\  11  t<-l  »J-'\c.  Ha% 
H*»i  (  ».,fc  I ;,  \  s  (  M  \(jn  hi'.u*  ivt-I"!*!!  s\i!i  ^.  C'-r;*'.!:' "ah  ii  at  I  a^t  n  4  l»  \\  <!i\*  '  .trr  H.i  i 
-4  1'.  14.  at  £12  JM  r  tli-  v.^ai'l.  W^*  -*'j  jh  '  4  ir;!!-  -n  ti  ."ar^  was  in\..!\*«l  m  !*r  iran^i.  ■ 
it't  W  Jn  n  tJ'.c  »'.>•  no  tai^r  It  wa-*  Mrn  llmt  li*  n  u  ht  n  ^!\  .»{  t!u-  \i'^»  «r!.ir'M-  at  I'm  Ar- 
r  'V  a!<  *!atrs  wiTc  vuUTti]  i»n  It.  'I  lirn  C'l,  fwtml  l»\  i'»irail  ^I'!'ir  a*!  tJ-c  otalr 
H : « n  il.c  CTT  T  ^as  p»inl<t|  o*t  4  vM-ind  tn-  of  I"!:n  I.  f'.'air,  «.i  Ntw  Itr*«\.  wtrv  %  '.*  x*> 
\  .r  ifc.4^  *»  Mt  o  rrr^i-Tnln';*  w'tli  iJ'o  nT<lrT  J*  hti  >i.*r  J.iik*n.  \\  :!!ia*r  M  ^l.k^.n  4r-I 
Lit  nirn  tl»r  *latr\  4rriM*il  it  wa^  fciinM  thrv  Mr*  ^lar\  Ann  >ttf'*uiiH.  t>i  Ti  n  Arj;\\ 
\i«'r  n-'t  <»akrV\'«.  Thr  titttnlint*  ft'orol  iliarU^  \  Mr!ir.  «.t  Iiatii;  .r.  at*'!  \\  •'  ..I• 
t  ■  j  i%  a  tiTtr  <(  4<»  *!m!I:i;l:'»  an.l  trtulcr  4n  r>ra\  anil  I  .^bua  Ilr.i\.  'Ilu*  i':irn«^  a'- 
a!"  '  'C*.  ^'.it  Messrs  (>akt;r\  tlrii.aivirl  xhr  kfvwn  a%  the  I  riito!  Statr*,  Ow  I  \.ilvi..r.  X\u- 
|.  •  • -l  ■  t  4  fMir  t't  £2'»  t'^  4  l"*al  K.-Np'ta:  a'^'l  Duviinl.  tlio  1  Vn  Art;\  1.  the  K  *  I'anl  I.n  k*  u 
..'•  j!»  '   ^-^  !■■  J»r  tr^MTldl  ill  4  Tni!t  !h  r  ft  ira-Ic  &  (  ••    4n.|  the  jaik'-  n   Wx'^s      \\  \*h  thr  i;'iir 

*  "f.i  *,  I"  i*!r.  h  the  ilrlVrvlant*  ar^ind  that  ru-  ijo  thirt\  <I\\(!!:ji^s  1  bo  ct'jiT  <j**.arr:c» 
t*'.*.  ifctrr  r«  t  crir' •■i.i'\  rt  ^|*«-ii^  *'r  t.-r  tlic  in  xhc  iVn  At^jn!  t'.i^trjit  arc  xhr  \\\*x  •.. 
i*-.i  .!"  T  /tf!  4i  t  I'l  itnc  iif  tin  :r  M'TvaiMn  The  «i\\!ii<l  h\  (  ••riTa*!  Mt'\T  at'-i  I'l  •Mr*  !'"«|  li\ 
U*  *»  I  ,"  i  t»'  th«-  c-'!^I'.i^;'  n  th.  u  tic  lra\<'I*T  K  ^"^  rt  >.  I'.r-.wti.  an. I  thr  >t*|'hrp.^.  I.uk^-  M 
I  ■  *  J  •■•  r:'\  t«»  »!«*al  \\;:h  the  ir.attrr.  an  '  thu  At",  thr  x.  *r  ,,|  uh.**h  \\  rr.  r*i-  !  v\  a  p'r- 
f*- *'   ;'    lit     !•••   -  « 'M*   whih   ha«!   Iwti)    Mt    i:j*  \  ;•  •>  i»ira^;'..;>h 

^  r  t  ax.i  '  A  tru-  I  I  !.'»  w**.  »  -•%  wa^  \t  lh«  a-.'"*a!  t*  t  <  •  ''^j  .|  th«-  ^^t  -  kh.  '  !f  r% 
•-  %<  !  <t  the  lUiiv  '»■  I  '"  ?i  '^'.itt*  C  •  '•  J  i"\.  at  I  ast 
I '  <•  \  rt*'a"  t't  -n  TriJ^t  (  •»"  ;»4*:\ .  a^  tf:*-  •  n.  Pa.  I'l  •  t-  "  u  "  ^  •  ♦*:n '*  \\im  r'l .  tn! 
!•••  »  '  *  at  I  "r'l-  \4Sc  at  I"  i^t '11.  Ta  .  a  \%<'rk  Prt  ^*  ■.••!.  \\  i  '•,.*".  1  i\  I  i:rni  r.  P!  :'a  !.';■* -^  • 
'  '  t.%  *^  '  h\  \  r!'!^  of  a  *!*•»  TM*  tn  r  "'•\  «*  ^-  \  :*  1  i't^'I<'it.  k  S  I'r.iwn.  I  a^t  •* .  lr^a*'.I^- 
•  *»  -^  Xlr  j-arfM '^h*;*  h^Tt-t  t  kn  w  n  a-  <t.  j  ■  *'  !>  ^I*<  '■'!*i  k.  I  i%t  n  MxTrtarv.  V. 
^•-    '  -•  *     ti   k'    n  \   i  «    .  the   *'a*o    I'-a'-'x    U'  k      \r'-  ^tr    «  .;     I  a^l-  n       Thr  \«  arij  i-f  "'.."i-vt- 

*  •»•'•:  t*»  t!  «t  trr-  at  Pt  n  Xti'O  t"  K;  ^m'  I  i**"^  ('«.••  !  .  •-.•^•^  ..{  thr  .i'».\r  .■»',.  it-*  a'^I 
t.  ;^fi  Jr.  f -r  ♦-*•-»♦.  *h;*.  Thr  vi\  t-s  :•:  N  •  M  j  ^t**!*-  a-.l  I*  I  Hr-  h  I\.si  m.  an.l  I 
!•■  *:  ■4rr\   4"«1  *'.4tr  hn*!*  m  !*!»*•  Ju!«!  t  -un-  I'    I  ■■•';:.  I' i"i:   t 

*  '  '•  ar-!  li-'tt'f'Mu  ;.  t*  in  IVn  Xr*^  !  riv*"<**  X  ^jm.m!  fu'ti  «\«r  t!*r  ^tarx*!*-*!  A*  IVnn- 
J"  '  rijTj.'Tii'nt  The  *aV  wa^*  hr  ••v''it  .^*»*iit  %\*\a»'4  k.  •'?  a'  i  i^^'-it*  a  I'lrtv  i-t  !*.i'*'"*  ■!■• 
*.    a  q;arTr',   in   thr   *•■  •*  pinx     a'*-'    th*rr   h4*  t  .p-t  .'  *•*  t-    !>• '*a.  Pa  .  a  fi  u  •1a\*.i;;*      Thc% 


I  \u  .9  /  O  A  A 

nv.  Ml  »t.  In  )M  ,  t  <(.mr  <l.iir  (ni,irrio<  ifi  f})At  U>-  tJHfirian  for  Michigan  for  the  year  of  1B95, 

»Mht>  \N  Itn  h  tt  n  i|r  .HTfl  t«»  <lrvrU'p      I  hr  tfip  ^>*  of  the  marble  in  his  report : 
\\ '1    'HMtfjM  I  Itv  Mr   (#r(.Tfcjr  ULiki-Jtoti^,  pfr4-  "The  Verde  Antique  is  full  of  veinings  of 

1,1,  i»!  pf  ihi*  I  iMMti    lrn'.t  (  (onjMfiv  ^f  fJnlti-  <'lolomite,  and  this,  with  the  variety  of  shading^ 

in-Mo   >vh"  »^  ittt^r<^«.t(Ml  to  the  <\\\i^rr\r<.  of  color*,  makes  it  very  beautifoL    To  the  un- 

M    *.    |m»m'<,  fMT^^^^flv  *trth<'f»  rttjMit  Hi  (I^n*  initiated  the  veinings  look  like  fractures-  They 

fi  "f.   Ti  .  ♦•»  ui'nv  titr  rnfni.ii,'rf  (»f  tbf   ltrtnf(Of  prot>abIy  were  at  some  time,  the  dolomite  ha v- 

I  (  Jt  I'U  -Onfo  (  Minp'iuv,  n  now  ((•»!( rffi  formed  ing  formed  the  cementing  material,  but  these 

u  . .  titlv  partii  are  really  stronger  than  where  the  rock 

I  ho    ^'Mn     <litf*    (  fin|»rtf»v    <»f    (irrtfivillr,  does  not  show  them.     It  is  the  network  of 

\»    N  ,  lilt  Uru  ltnor|»('frtt<(l      Ihr  (ftpitrti  in  veinings  that  pronounces  the  rock  Verde  An- 

♦  «(»(>(»(•    MM, I  titr  (llfiHof*  rtf«»  VVllllrtm  Slrtrr,  liquc,  and  it  is  the  feature  that  proves  its  val- 

I  ciM.  u  I  Mf»M   'itid  h    I    Mt  llriwv,  of  OrAn-  uable  character.    It  is  used  for  interior  decora- 

vOl^       I  Ih^  «(Mi»(»in\  will  <mrtiiv  rtud  iMtinnfMc  tions  and  gives  the  richest  possible  finish." 


MK  MI(*AN  VI  KhI    ANIKJUI.  taking  Use  of  Stone  Cut  Nearly  a 

\  1  w^^i^iHY  h^«»wl  h*  IVv4»h.  lK#  Ij^lwiiv^  Century  Ago 

IVj^umK  Nm«  UK|*H«M««|t  Thrifty  P'rtMichmen  will  be  pleased  because 

II.,     \l»J*u^»ui    M^mM*    i  ^'Mumimn    hrt'*  bvH'U  Ihe  new  C'oiirs  des  Comptes,  now  in  course  of 

lu,  .i|.  M  «^.|  lii  M»>»i  ^^**U  \\M\  \\\y'  \u\v  \*l  c\  euctii»n.  assists  of  masonry  which  was  pre- 

|.i  auus   0»y    \\uK     \mUmu^    u»'Ul»li    dejH'^a**  |mri<|  marly  a  century  ago.    The  large  build- 

i.   t^i   ill  .vi^  viv  mil,  ;  iu.i(l»v\vxi  vi(   UI»|HMU  M»^,  i»f  which  M.  Movaux  is  the  architect,  is 

im.      U  u    »i   i  l»v  AuiiUil  k;»v^u  ^li^^slv^  \\»U»  uhI  civvtcil  with  stones  which  were  intended  for 

4n  I  vxKu.     o',l  ^i*»i'VH  ^•^   r^  ^UH  slvvpvM   ^UHM*  *'*<*  |»aUKT  of  thc  King  of  Rome,  the  son  of 

uuiuiiiv^  Uii.iUvKu^  \{  N«|h»Kh»u  I.     As  the  child  was  bom  in  1811 

IK.,    ijuuix    \v  v<   lu  i    li«\Uvvl    in.o»\    \v\u*  <^<^vl  tbc  ciupirv  came  to  an  end  in  1815,   it 

ii^.v  Kx    fuittu  \l    V  4  V    \\K^i  trv^*  i  U^»Un\c  k»\  ^vH*UK\l  to  Ik*  somewhat  precipitate  to  make 

^  ^|.i   vuu^    a       Us,    \\sii\  ^^l   I  ts;>MKl  in    \^>K>  ^viv^\ixK>n  tvT  A  jMluce  which  he  was  not  likely 

ui  1    l»    I  vv^'^K   \*'^  '^*  I  i'^  \*N\i^tk<  A  *i-s"  v^l  ^^'  ^^^v*  t^'**  >-v\vral  )car^     Uut  Napoleon  was 

iK      ju,  i^  ii\      Kiyui^      4'is.t  l\     *s»*v     K'»     »Nv'  stvx'U'UN  uv  cv^nxincv  Frxrttchrren  of  the  dura- 

u     I         \i  I'Mi  WM*,  .ni'v    4  .»'*''   *  uowin  S,<vt  ^^*>»  v^t  '^'^  ov*utxt\.      \cvx>r 'iMi^fy  a  site  was 

K     .1  I  i\,  u  iii'u  iS,  uvuiy     4>t  t   iv  K  *sl  ^s\M  xvVvU'vl  vvV'v  iiV   IV.vd^lcr,^  '*ow  star*  is.  and 


\  \ 


I ,  I 


V'a.csc  ^s^*a*•^iut)f  jx  lavi 


uicta 


\         \      \        ,    ^,     K,       *    ^v  X  .  '-      ^  X  '  Vv      K  .     X  X  V  .  •  ••    '  ••    \    \  »  I   *     >  in    TZ.-^ 

U       Xn  .      .  ^    ,     •         *  -  >  '  ^      V  ^  X  ^      ^   ^      ••      ,~^    lis. 

.'x      ,     .    '  S  *x  *x  .  V  .     .  ,        .^  ,^  ^,^^^ 
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UMES  AND  CEMENTS 

The  AdM  PardMd  Cmmai  Campmy  Dcwe*  ike  Report  diet  itie  Recent 

of  Phsdudloa  Wm  Dm  lo  a  Sknp  m  the  MmkH,      The  L'm 

thai  B  MiMle  of  Ceomrt 

Till  Arla^  T'-rtiji  •!(  r:i.*  !it  1  ••f  j^im  4  lev* 
•  .•»*  Ufc^'i  sii";- ii'l* -1  i!i«l«  timlf  l\  2..Vnt  nun 
jt  ;•»  ;  ^'1  it.iM.l  M  \«»rtluit;.pti  n  I  Iicnc 
'•''    •■•    ..'h'*!^«*   « i:l  w.»Tkx  in  tlir  v*<ir!<l,  luv- 

*  »;  4  ...  '  *  4,i;'ai't\  i-t  .$".«>««»  l»arrr!%.  I  l)c  JC- 
t     •'.     !  tl.<   ^.  "  ;..ii'\  1(«!  A  Uiws  .i^tTU)  t»i  Mn.| 

:l  t"  c  I     !    w   •  ^  xlutt  r  1  r.l  tJ.at  wu-*  j»;:li!:-lic<i 
w    J.i»    ;n  t!  c  il.rv    pr«  %^      *  I  he  n  .*n,ii;i  n-.cnt 

*  •' *  :'••  t.r:'^r  «•!  ll.r  Mi^iK-ti^niii  I*  mrr  j»r4»- 
'i  •  :•  I  !*■<  \t*aN  ^f^K^^^  n,i\  tiu*  nIsimi*  ha*^ 
*••«   ti.:^«il   liN    uni.ixitraMo   wcallur,  »Ji  pr^*^- 

*  '1  .!;  fa.  A.i\  i:i:?,iiul  an*!  l»\  the  unM-ttlol 
«  •  .*:«■•{  tl-.t  l'".'!.!inj;  cnlrrprjNr^.  Thi*  1% 
t"  «  t  •'  o  ••!  tl)t*  \tar  when  tlic  (Irnian.l  tor  cc- 
r  « "t  i"*:.^?!!  t'-  Jic  h*a\K*>l/*  Tlir  0'tn|anv  itn- 
•:  •  .a'l  ;\  iNMu»l  a  ilcnul.  saMn'»:  "The  »n%- 
j-  •  :  n  fl  o|HTati>n  by  the  Atlas  iVirtlaml  tc- 
r  • -.t  1  »rrj*am  1*  f-r  Inil  alN.nt  <»nc-thir«l  df  il^ 
t  *u!  capuitx.  <ir.«l  ll;r  <il>;i-\t  i^  lo  rcilnoc  the 
**  ■  W  '^l  h'v-^'uil  c<!r<nt  which  it  aicunuiUtctl 
<:••::•  ^  ihc  wtnt«r  an«l  which  ha\  tv»1  \Kcn 
••  \r.;  a«  rjj»t*I!\  a*  «Iimtc«I  <»v\inu  to  the  un- 
*-4*-»;4h!c  *prini;  wrallicr.  The  prcs\  rr|*(>rt5 
t*  it  tJ*rt  hi*  Utn  A  ^liinip  in  the  crtr.enl  niar- 
V- 1  are  ino-rmt  " 

P*e  Natl-  nal  I  crvrnt  i  •••rjun\  of  Newark, 
\  1  .  ha*  liern  !iU'-r|»i  fate*!,  with  a  capital  of 
4J*«iiBi»,  hx  Marins  W  I.m^u,  Ih.Mr.a*  K 
Wat-  a  an-!  Im*iii%  t'    lit/tjrraM. 

I  h«-  (n.ff'r  i  ffistructifn  i'«'n*jian\  of 
t  J-  .;tn,  \  I  .  Iia*  l>een  ino»rj*i»ratc<l  with  a 
1-r  '41  %i  -  W  .'I  I***.!***,  The  ino.r|»»ratt»r< 
A'r  I    J    I    f<rann.  AlUrt  Parvm  Hall.  Jr.. 

*  *n  M.  \Vo«lrntt"er  an<l  Willtam  M.  Mc- 
I    -  n 

T>*e  CarUna  IV»»<!iu:t  ("i»nijunv  of  Newark, 
w  'h  a  capt'al  ••!  |Jiii».«^X>,  ha*  Item  incorpi>- 
r,t^!  h\  J«  hn  F.  M\er«.  J<»hn  J.  Ranat^an  ami 
M'-n  N    r-»*e 

T>»r  <  »hh»  and  Western  I-inie  Company  of 
T  Vt!.i   ha*   mcreavt!   iu   capital   *ttx*k    fr<Hii 

fl.iiawaO  to  ti  Tino.nno. 

Nfr*«rt    A     (*     Minple.   John    I.   Olewine, 


J«»nn  Walk',  Arvlrcw  Mv\itt  ar.l  Ari  hiljaM 
Alliv-n  have  ft»rn.i  <I  a  ii*  w  Inne  an-!  %lone 
ct-n  pain  at  lUllctonte,  I'a  .  \\!th  a  cipta!  t*l 
|l<n».»»<Ni.  'IJjr  en  par; \  hi*  pur  Ium  1  the 
\\  ;lM  » r  \\  I.I  '^l  'ne  1.;!  -»,  v:  ^;'»•n'^^  **{  <.\(  r  I'M) 
A-Ti^  I  !i**  pr- |H  rt\  V  nnci  t*  \\  !th  il  r  A*:  t  r- 
I*  an  I  1::  c  aijtl  M'»ne  l'i:j»an\'*  Ian*!  '-n  wl.al 
waN  i-nn*  kn-un  a'*  tin-  Hnn-.c*  far!:-,  nrar 
(«!»\i..i  It  f-nt.iM*.  it  1*  *i:!.  ine  ot  the 
Ih  hI  t|(]>i  ^il%  ol  l;r.u^t«iir  in  the  M  itf  The 
f»n|»ar.y  wilt  errvt  twelve  ir.oilrrn  k/M-*,  a 
!<■*'*;«*  K'^'-Ii'-iJ  "  '-■  -"^^'l  •*  "*"'  **<  r  "t  h--ii*'-'»  t'»r 
Its  en,pl"\ee\.  \\"rk  Will  l>e  st  irldl  in  T.e- 
fliatrl\.  ant]  tt  is  ex|»e*trtl  that  the  plant  will 
l»c  in  full  ojHrati'-n  with.-.n  tw.»  or  three 
n*.»»nthN. 

i  onsul*  ivneral  \Vi!l:ani  H.  Mkiurl.*»f  (a!- 
cutta.  rti>i»rts  iImI  a  izrvAl  lUal  »»{  cement  i* 
ii'-etl  in  In.lia  in  hu:!«In»u  i>{KTatt*  n*  P-irt- 
laiiii  cement  is  c«'n«»it!<'r<<i  the  l>ext  an«i  i*  u%ci\ 
i**r  all  lurticular  work.  It  t*  iise»l  m  laving 
brick  walls  in  f»niivIation,  an<]  wl>ere\er  wi»««l 
is  HM-<I  for  Mrtictural  pnr|ii •%<•*.  u  1^  l.ii.!  m 
cr*i'<  nt  whtrevcr  |»it%sihIo  1  l'-»r%.  n*"M 
ir.k;s.  c»»rni4.'es  ami  oiiiMilr  an<l  iPxt.lr  triin- 
ir.inijs  are  nia«le  *»f  sauil  anti  cement. 
WTwrrver  cement  can  l>e  n^etl  t.»  f;:uar(| 
a;;ainst  \erMnn.  es|H*cia!I\  white  ants,  it  \% 
fr<e!\  usnl.  H'Hise*  tliat  have  tlat  r-^fs 
are  ci»\ere*l  with  brick  <!u*t  an*!  tartules  i>f 
bruk  mixetl  with  cement  an*!  *taT|»eH  <l-iwn 
harti  Pitchetl  n»'fs  are  co\ercti  with  ctimi- 
(jatetl  iron  «ir  tile  an*!  then  s-.!!t!!\  overnl  with 
cement  an^l  san»I.  Tliese'  roofs  laM  well  ami 
rei^uire  little  rqvair.  Artificial  it^ne  is  extm* 
Mvelv  manufactured  ami  iisc<!  in  India  for 
!>uili!inj»  yMiq>o^e<  ami  f«>r  pa\en»eni^  and  walk* 
Flii*»r*  are  laid  in  cen^ent  and  nude  nrnan>e«ta' 
bv  eiflieddiriij  br<4cen  |^m  and  chuu  tijj^ires 
m  Ihe  UhIv  of  the  cement.  Tl»e  ouisule*  i^f 
ten*|>le*  are  matle  in  the  *ame  wav  an^l  are  verv 
attractive.  Thu«  cement  is  in  frf»^f*J  u*^  *"•' 
aluax*  will  l»e  in   Irvha.     Tl>e  impi^rt*  of  i*r- 


im 


STOSE 


'4i/,  n(Unwwi(  m  Ih^  fmmJ  y#iir  IfHKi  U;  729^ 
47«  hftfi/lr^/Jw^itftif,  vulni-rl  nt  ♦WK;,332,  and 
rrt  r>^>«  t^»  l,77H,42«  hnn^lfH weight,  vulticd  at 
1lijn(r/,irt.  thf*  twp()fi%  of  cfrnffit  fw  the 
ffftst  foiff  fn/mtli<*  of  the  pfi*»€nt  ralendar  year 
w^r^  U1i,(m  f(HrKlrf/lwri«ht,  valufd  at  $333,- 
i'/1.  'Iff*'  •i<i(rfill*'<»  of  rrniffit  for  India  come 
ffwlfjlv  ffmn  \ht*  (friltfd  States  the  United 
klh^dMfft,  lU'%itu»i  nnd  (Jcrmany.  Inferior 
tHiit'ii\  Im  not  WHfttHl,  but  tlip  brnt  rrnicnt  i»  in 
l^nnt\  d^filrtfld  «f  |4«»od  prirrw. 

Ih  rMi^w**t  io  tt  <'Mtr<^«i|ionffe'i\t  In  Maryland, 
livlM)4  iM  Ibn  llMH<t(ottP  bolt<  who  ftttkrd  as  to 
(b»'  ttdvUwblHty  of  atteniplitiK  t<»  increase  the 
(♦•tHiMv  of  tb^'  «»mI|  by  ibt*  rtpplicntion  of  pul- 
VMfUnl  lltiU'a(»»tif  id  tbr  ftoll,  tbc  riltsburg 
/•»ff«»rf  Hlvr*«^  ib^*  b>lliiwin>(  hitrfOMlitiK  advice: 
\Vb»'n  rt  •nil  rnitlrtlitq  a  n^nnltbTHble  porccnt- 
t\\w  uf  ill«»liiU»K»'rt*<'*'  linir*»lt»nr»  ibr  probability 
1^  Ibht  rtM  rtpplirnllon  of  K»omul  Iini0!«lonc 
Uonltl  t>ot  prts.  TbtMp  arr  !*nilg  clas'^rd  ^n 
liuh  «»hMh*  laud  Nsb»<«»o  piurnla^io  of  lime  tiever 
\\f\'*  b»rtv\  and  wboM*  "»oUiblo  lime  ba«  been 
brtil^nl  dowuwfOtI  *o  tbat  tbe  top  ^oil  cotUains 
i\\\\\t\\  Uvv  aiid  and  i*^  wnfnondly  to  clover. 
t»^  %\\v\\  in^lanw*  vve  uo^n^niond  an  applica- 
tion of  |)HMn^\l  l^nuvtonc.  \\\\\^  a^  a  r\de,  \vc 
lu-inatv  to  rtdv^^c  an\  ovtcnviw  tovt  of  tln« 
^^rttvnal  on  a  tuu^  In^u^v^ono  mmI.  IvUovinn  tbat 
A  dvf^xu^nvN  of  a  \>rtM^  tx>  taW  \\\s  tbo  vod  acids 
dxv%  noi  i^\\«^t  ^  >ntvhtc  M  \\\\^  Innovtono  belts 
A  d^r^uxM^rx  ^n  bnix^  n'^nalh  xVvv  ev^vt,  ^nxt  tids 
xVfx\^xnx\  liPMt^  p^^^dnxtt1^n  of  cnM^v      Vbc  At> 

f^^^M^oiu  ^tt^^1dd  tv  »|VMh^t  t^\m  fxW  \x\^r'< 
\\  \hv\  ?(\r  \>y\  I^^Jm  onov.  Vho  ts  U\  i  wax  it 
^^  iv^Kv  M>  A^^^^^x^^n^^n  vuf^^iK^ith  hoAW  to 
li^v  Om'  ^^^'  v,^'^v  ot  dv  .-^th  ,'^ntrrt^v'^  ^^t  a  hn^o- 

^^^t^t^   V^^*!        1l    VtWr."^'    t>^»''*^   tV^    ."^>  IV   OA^   tV   Ap 
^^•■\^'^   ^*'   1\   X  V\\    '^^''    '^''   .'^>  :^'   \V    XM".  tv  ^^^vu-OX^nI, 
tS     i^^^Nv-o-^:    ^^^•N*  I'.M**    Ol     ?^V    ^^^■'    X\    V    W    un- 

i>»\^\v..  t-^  '*v  T^'i"  t'  w"-  '"vN  '"*'  r^'  tr^'vi  XV '/t. 
i\-NN-'f\v>    .^'    '  "N^    •;•*'.    f^v  rr'N^vS   r-'-s   ri*i\ 
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A  PREHlSrrORiC  QUARRY 

HawFlbl 

A  local  archaeoloc;ical  clnb  has  jost  made  a 
y'mt  of  iii^>ectioD  to  Cisstmry,  in  Snsscx, 
England,  dtmng  which  the  members  found,  in 
rabbit  holes,  a  number  of  flint  axes  of  the  neo- 
lithic age.  On  a  high  elevation,  about  four 
miles  from  the  town,  is  a  formidable  hill  fort, 
which  consists  of  a  deep  ditch  and  high  ram- 
part, running  round  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
forming  an  elliptical  enclosure  of  nearly  sev- 
enty acres.  The  strength  of  the  earthwork  can 
be  realized  when  it  is^atated  that  the  outline  of 
the  ditch  and  rampart  is,  on  a  clear  day,  plain- 
ly visible  ten  miles  away. 

Outside  the  camp,  near  the  southern  en- 
trance, and  occupying  the  greater  part  of  its 
western  interior  as  well,  are  a  large  number 
of  basin  shaped  depressions  from  20  to  70  feet 
in  diameter.  These  were  thoroughly  investi- 
fj^ated  some  years  ago  and  found  to  be  filled-in 
shafts  of  pits  dug  into  the  hill. 

The  whole  of  the  material  with  which  they 
xvere  filled  was  taken  out,  and  when  the  bot- 
toms were  reached,  sometimes  30  feet  deep, 
tunnels  were  found  branching  out  in  every  di- 
rection and  following  up  the  veins  or  layers  of 
Idack  tlint  in  the  chalk.  Sometimes  these  tun- 
nels intersectetl  those  of  the  adjoining  pits, 
atht  sx>  literally  honeycombed  the  hillside. 

I.xini:^  on  the  K^ttoni  and  among  the  mate- 
rial XX  Inch  filloil  the  pits  and  tunnels  quantities 
of  t>n>kon  anxi  perfect  tlint  axes  were  discov- 
croxl,  tov^nbcr  with  other  iinplements,  thou- 
sandv  of  artitivMal  tlint  chips  and  the  flint  nod- 
xdxv  from  xxhiob  they  had  been  struck,  Xo 
ttav^e  x^f  ircta)  xxa^^  o:>oc^\erc\l  and  the  evi- 
xlctHV  of  iho  rcno<  c,^noV*:sively  proves  that 
t!vvc  ]^ltv  xxc^re  t;r,i;  b\  rcv.;ithic  man  with  the 
o;>-^vt  of  o^M;;vvr.c  *"-*^t  from  ^hich  to  fabri- 
v-.-^to  V'v  tA\^V^  Av.i  :h;;t  the  pits  themselves 
XX ore  t'v  w\.:^v'^^i^s  \^.  v^kh  be  made  them, 
O^vT  i*^t<TVvt'':i:  -v-''v"<  r'-.vW(red  were  the 
Nv-v   ,M    t'v    'r-c*:    •*v-,-    ,^0^?   c.-^^ verted   into 

r^ ;  vv  pvk^,  o^  voV  --I,;  vo -.iTs  evidently 

,-•'-  Oo\-o»i  h>    r  v''-  vv.-io  "irr.   zr   r.^i^yiiig^  the 

t**o,    >\  ,-^  /  \  \  N  '  \\    •    •:.'  ir'rr  prehistoric- 
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!■  «*  Wirt  4lt(rH.ir<I  i|*t  t.\(  ti  «1  ri  ••hillnw 
I  .•«  :f.  4*1  t!'.  T  (uft  *•!  thr  I  j'"ii  I  t.rtiirul*  Iv 
U*  ■<  !  »:'tl**r  >^)\h  a  lari*!-  nitn-Ur  of  iitij.lc 
M<it%  tr.  •!)  the  rt:nt  frux  %.  atc  n»  \*  in  thr 
\>  J*  n  \|".M  ijMi,  an«l  ii-n^!-*!  «'f  |*i»ttt  r>  urti-** 
U*f  *'!tl-*  f iT-i-I'.\c*i  in  %ir4\in;;.  a  "^iiniillt* 
*J  r\  4  t  JmIW  l<«Mn  H<ii;*)t.  j  |»ruih4r  l<>*»kin|» 
<l.*.f  kr\  an  I  t.ihrr  ir<»n  ohint*.  The  latter 
arr  vtrr  j'ar  In  the  rmum^  *if  tlie  earlv  iron 
aj;r  t  '.in. I  in  >ii*n<  \  aim]  eKeHhere,  n(itah]\  at 
the  j.rehi^tfric  Ijikc  \  illa^e  at  <  il.i%li»ntnir>  in 
S  "-erM't.  .     . 

GERMAN  CEMENT  INDUSTRY 
J\m  Phi  Ycv  Has  Bmi  a  Bmmt  Otoe  for 

i  t-v.wi]  <.tnefj!  Hnijh  ritcairn.  in  transmit* 
Ir  ^  <aX'^X\k\  to  the  I)i*|artnunt  of  (.'mnnierce 
aT'!  I  jl«'r  from  llamhtirf^  otncerninjp  the 
<  Kf  ••  jn  ten  enl  in<!tistr\»  va\% 

I  be  derirjn  c(  iiu  nt  inthi^tr\  i%  )4M»kin(^ 
la.  k  i:|-n  the  war  VM^\  as  an  extremely  fa- 
\.  r.iS'f  *  n«  .  the  hu*.iiu  n*  wa^  throti(jh<uit 
r-  ft  I'ft  titjhie  m  evef\  re^j>e\*t  than  (hirinf^  a 
n"  *•  r  i»f  pre\H*iis  \earN.  The  jomt  %t*H*k 
<j(  *u\  of  thirt)  of  the  largest  v^ork^^.  reprc- 
M— !  'ifc*  aifftnixinutel)  ♦'-J .<*H ».(¥¥»,  \iel(le<l. 
P  V-'  ^  e^tmuteil.  from  rJ.^XM*"*'  tt»  $!'.'><>'>.• 
u«>  !tit<rr*t.  or  1*>7  to  11.4  i>er  cent.  In  the 
\f  jf  l!«<d  the  <Ii\Hlen<I  anMiiinte<i  to  aUuit  **  5 
j«T  unt,  calcutated  on  a  capital  of  ♦'Jl.'J**',- 
*■"!»  I h\ blends  of  the  eomjunies  in  queNtn»n 
IV  x'"t  U%t  ei^ht  \ear%.  ly»1*-i;M»t»,  ft  ere  a%  ft»I- 
k**  14  3.  ll'J.\  5  24,  4  41.  514,  « 5^  S5 
a'^l  1**  7  to  11  4  fier  cent  .  re*|>evtivcl\. 

Hi*-  reaMin  fi»r  thi«  favorable  tlevelojmient 
m  t*<*  :r*!*i*tr\  i*a%  chietly  the  htnUltni^  actuity 
ih'  t  ^•»«.  lit  the  t'»nnirN  in  ll*tH>.  Alth<iu^ 
f!-.r' ^  r«>4  ami  r.*(»5  a  *imlar  activity  prc- 
ta-  *•!  f  rue*  MitTered  tn  lh«'>e  >ear*  fnnn  the 
c  "*r^,*  rnce*  of  o\eTpn»«hict>on.  Ni»tuilh- 
*tjr.:  ".g  the  fact  that  in  li^»5  Mich  an  over- 
f^i-f'.-.^t.'  n  i\u\  n<»t  nuke  tl^eif  felt  *•>  nuich  at 
tn  the  pfecetlinfp  }ear.  the  pri*<lvu!ion  tlurtnt; 
th**  \«ar  !**<«»»,  all hoti^h  a  nuri'.lierof  nen  i*«rk^ 
mere  p*it  tn  nperatn-n.  dnl  n«»t  in  jjrneral  ex* 
ceeij  in  a  marked  ileinre  the  demaml.  Thi* 
*•!!!•  •!••..«  t«  o>nfirmed  by  the  $tatiMu'%  <># 
the  tn*|«»rtt  of  cement  ilurtnij  the  b«t  \ear.  In 
!*•»'•  excefiCWinalK  larjje  qtuntitte^  ^ere  im- 
piirte*!,  bof  tn  !**  the  im|¥»rt*  increa«etl  fur- 
<^er.  a«  thr  folk^minif  «tatt%tK«  prove.     Dur- 


mi;  th»  il(\*n  r*  .  iilh-*  tn  in  Ja!.'.UT\  li*  No- 
\<nUr  ot  th«  U^l  ^\\  vcir*,  l'**»l  11«h».  inclu- 
■*t\r.  t^u-  *|i;aniHir%  of  Ri  ::  an  ai:<l  Portland 
<tnt<-fit  AU*\  li\<lr.iu!it-  !tn  <  iit|Htrt<<l  into  («er- 
V  AV\   were  4*  t  •li-'W  * 

Ton*. 

VMn h4,1h5 

intrj 51.099 

lix»a 4H,tiU2 

VMH 67;?25 

VMCt    144».271 

VMHi 221.449 

r.\  far  tlu*  Uri;rsi  ((uantitie«  mere  im{Mtricd 
from  IJtijjJinn,  churl)  into  we«tem  (iemuny. 
The  ci»nM*|neiue  ma«  that  the  K hem %h- Weft- 
ph.ilian  (  ement  >\nduate.  alth^mgh  tt  wat  tt- 
mH  in  full  activit)  thro\ii;hoiit  the  >e4r,  rt- 
*orted  tt»  enrr^ettc  measure*  b>  (>{>eninf  talev 
ro<.m%  in  (  le\e  and  rediuinjf  it«  price*  ti)  beat 
<k»wn  forei^  comfietitKm.  In  tHher  re»pect», 
h<»He\er.  price*  increased  *li»mly  Init  iteadily. 
Thi%  favorable  tendency  waj  furthered  b>  the 
fact  that  the  feeling  among  the  various  Ger- 
tran  cement  «>ndtcate«  if^ai  a  mtvrt  {>eace«ble 
one  than  m  the  pre^-eding  >ear*.  furthermore, 
because  etiorn>»u*  qiuntittet  of  cement  weft 
expi»rtetl.  m  which  m<»\ ement  the  San  Fran* 
civo  and  \  4l|MraiM>  earth<)uake«  %iere  im|>of- 
tant  fact»tr!». 

Predow  Stooei  k  AoHnEa 

(  »>n%ul  l".  \V.  txNltnt;,  writing  from  New- 
castle. New  S«>uth  Wales,  says  that  dtamoodl 
toun<l  in  Oueen*Untl  ha\e  been  judged  ol 
inferior  quality  h\  Kun>|>ean  and  Amencaa 
gem  mervfi4nt«  Sa[»j>hires  have  l>een  found 
in  various  p!.ire*.  nxany  of  the  yellow  and 
green  I>emg  etjiial  to  an*  pro«luced  eUewhere. 
ketentU  $1.25<»  was  refn*e<l  for  a  rough  jrel- 
!f>w  vApphire.  and  a  large  blue  one.  with  a 
\eIlow  center,  weighing  2j  ounces,  brought 
|t2.5o<i.  The  true  rtihies  have  been  fc)ttnd 
i>f  giHM)  Color,  hut  are  «mall  Hyacinth  aar- 
conv  weiglnng  24  carats,  are  well  known. 
7ircon%.  ^pphires.  topas.  toumulinc  and 
other  gems  may  be  ptckeil  tnit  of  ballaat 
a!«>nK  the  raslwa)  lines  Olivine  is  fairly  coni 
m*»n 

The  f>eaTl  i%  the  I>eM  known  of  Auitraiian 
gem*,  and  f»»r  man\  xeart  th'**t^n<l%  of  dol» 
lar**  Worth  ha\e  l>ern  *ecuretl  in  Queensland 
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The  oyster  fisheries  of  Thursday  Island  have 
been  the  chief  source  of  supply,  but  pearls 
are  found  all  along  the  Queensland  coast.  The 
opal  is  preeminently  the  Queensland  gem  and 
is  found  over  the  entire  western  districts  of 
the  State,  the  total  output  amounting  to  over 
$1,250,000.  The  moonstone,  emeralds,  agate, 
amethyst,  asteriated,  avanturine,  bacanite 
(lydian),  bloodstone  or  heliotrope,  cairngorm, 
cat*s-eye,  chalcedony,  chrysoprase,  citrine, 
hyaline,  jasper,  moss  agate,  morion,  onyx, 
plasma,  prase,  rock  crystal,  rose  quartz,  sag- 
enetic,  sard,  sardonyx,  and  water  bubble  com- 
plete the  list.  It  may  be  said  that  nearly 
every  known  gem  has  been  found  within  the 
Queensland  borders,  many  of  them  in  com- 
mercial quantities. 


SMOKE  AND  STONE  WORK 

Caen  Stone  at  Canterbury  Suffers  from  Acid- 
Laden  Fumes 

Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe  has  written  a  letter  to  the 
London  Times  concerning  the  effect  of  smoke- 
laden  atmosphere  on  the  stone  work  at  Canter- 
bury Cathedral.    Among  other  things  he  says : 

Every  expert  in  masonry  is  alive  to  the  evil 
of  face  bedding.  In  some  qualities  of  stone 
the  results  are  much  more  serious  than  in 
others,  and  Caen  stone  is  by  no  means  the 
worst  of  them.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  the 
case  that  the  mediaeval  builders  were  careful 
to  avoid  face  bedding.  Technically  skilful  as 
their  masons  were  in  the  manipulation  of 
stone,  they  were  singularly  careless,  or  often, 
I  believe,  ignorant  in  this  important  particular. 
It  is  also  a  pure  fiction  that  the  Angel  Tower 
at  Canterbury  was  largely  erected  out  of  re- 
used material.  A  few  of  the  Xorman  stones 
were  reused  at  its  base,  below  the  level  of  the 
cathedral  roofs.  The  rest  was  entirely  con- 
structed externally  of  new  stone.  The  out- 
come is  that  certain  portions  of  the  stone  work 
are  indubitably  face  bedded  and  some  decay  is 
due  to  this  fact. 

But  the  general  and  recent  rapid  decay  and 
the  special  condition  to  which  I  referred  in  my 
previous  letter  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  face  bedding.  The  fact  that  stone  which 
has  stood  in  a  purer  atmosphere  for  hundreds 
of  years  is  now  beginning  rapidly  to  disinte- 


grate owing  to  a  definite  chemical  change  in 
its  structure  would  seem  to  afford  evidence 
enough  of  some  fresh  stress  to  convince  the 
most  incredulous.  Chemical  analysis  proves 
to  the  hilt  that  the  fresh  stress  is  coal  smoke. 
Obviously,  face  bedded  stone,  being  the  more 
tender,  is  generally  the  first  to  give  way  to 
such  adverse  influences ;  but  even  so,  some  of 
the  face  bedded  stone  is  in  better  condition 
than  some  of  the  other.  The  sporadic  charac- 
ter of  the  decay  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
each  stone  and  its  original  position  in  the 
quarry.  The  long  transport  would  naturally 
tend  to  mix  up  the  stones  from  different  parts 
of  the  quarry. 

It  is  interesting  that  not  only  at  Canterbury, 
but  elsewhere,  the  Caen  stone  used  by  the 
Normans  was  of  superior  quality  to  that  im- 
ported later;  in  fact,  at  Canterbury  it  may  be 
accepted  as  a  general  rule  that  the  older  the 
Caen  stone  the  better  its  quality  and  condition. 
Of  Lanfranc's  stone  work  there  is  not,  regretta- 
bly, much  left  to  us,  but  what  there  is  happens 
to  be  fairly  well  protected.  Yet  after  800 
years  of  sturdy  existence,  mostly  in  the  purer 
air  of  the  past,  it  is  showing  sig^s  of  giving 
way  to  modern  conditions.  It  should  be  un- 
derstood that  good  stone  once  set  to  the  weath- 
er may  erode  (as,  typically,  at  Stonehenge) 
under  long  exposure.  It  will  not  decay,  after 
a  long  life,  except  under  fresh  influences. 

We  have,  then,  to  face  the  disagreeable  fact 
that  if  the  Angel  Tower  were  standing  in  the 
open  country  it  would  remain  to  us  nearly  as 
perfect  as  it  was  when  Goldstone  fixed  the 
last  stone  in  1503,  and  much  more  beautiful — 
mellowed  by  the  clean  hand  of  Time  and  by 
the  slight  and  soft  erosion  of  some  of  the  face 
bedded  masonry. 


Quarrying  on  a  Noted  Landmark 

The  efforts  to  prevent  the  further  marring 
of  the  picturesques  beauties  of  the  Palisades 
of  the  Hudson  by  quarry  operations  have  at- 
tracted wide  attention,  and  have  stirred  the 
legislatures  of  two  states  to  activity.  But 
America  is  not  the  only  country  where  busi- 
ness enterprise  interferes  with  scenic  beaut- 
ies. Great  Britain  has  heard  with  some  alarm 
that  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa  has  granted  a  lease 
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to  Mr.  William  Wilson,  quarrymaster,  Glas- 
gow and  Kylsyth,  to  work  the  granite  rock  on 
Ailsa  Craig.  This  island  is  a  familiar  and 
picturesque  sight  to  those  who  sail  along  the 
Scottish  coast.  It  measures  two-thirds  of  a 
mile  in  length,  and  is  about  half  a  mile  broad. 
It  is  estimated  to  contain  six  hundred  million 
tons  of  stone,  and  from  its  geographical  po- 
sition it  offers  facilities  for  shipment  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  granite 
is  of  good  quality  for  making  paving  and 
other  material  required  in  roadmaking  and 
street  paving,  and  also  for  general  building 
purposes.  The  working  face  extends  to  fully 
a  mile  in  length,  and  the  rock  stands  400  feet 
high.  Hitherto  the  granite  has  been  quarried 
only  for  the  making  of  curling  stones.  There 
IS  room  for  employing  1,000  men  on  the  is- 
land, and  it  is  understood  that  operations  will 
be  begun  at  an  early  date.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  operations  will  be  confined  to  the  south 
and  southeast  faces,  and  not  more  than  fifty 
men  are  to  be  employed.  A  long  time  would 
be  necessar\'  before  sufficient  rock  would  be 
removed  to  make  the  solid  mass  of  Ailsa 
Craig  seem  as  deficient.  Lovers  of  the  pic- 
turesque are  consoling  themselves  with  the 
belief  that  the  operations  will  be  advantage- 
ous, for  there  will  be  more  opportunities  for 
a  play  of  light  and  shade. 


Granite  Cutters  and  Wages 

The  Montpelier,  Vt.,  Journal  says : 
**The  Burlington  Clipper  comes  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  granite  cutter  and  his  wages  in 
the  following: 

"  'The  granite  cutters  arc  none  too  well  paid. 
Forty  cents  per  hour  is  none  too  much.  The  work 
is  ver>'  hard  and  injurious  to  health.  A  study  of  the 
death  rate  among  this  class  of  workers  is  a  revela- 
tion to  iho^c  who  arc  not  acquainted  with  the  busi- 
nf»s.  There  are  more  deaths  among  them  from  con- 
sumption than  in  almost  any  other  class.* 

"The  Clipper  is  right,  too.  The  life  of  the 
average  granite  cutter  is  probably  not  more 
than  fifteen  years.  His  occupation  makes  him 
very  liable  to  what  is  known  as  'stone  cutters' 
consumption.'  It  does  not  cause  it,  as  the  phy- 
sicians ^y,  hut  the  stone  dust  acts  as  an  irri- 
tant and  makes  the  man  much  more  suscepti- 
ble to  the  ravages  of  the  bacilli.    The  granite 


cotter  doubtless  earns  everything  he  gets;  he 
should  be  given  every  protection  and  consider- 
ation possible  in  the  sheds  to  make  his  occupa- 
tion less  hazardous  to  health,  and,  last  of  all» 
the  cutter  should  take  proper  care  of  himself. 
How  long  he  lives  and  how  well  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  up  to  him  as  it  is  to  men  in  other  oc- 
cupations. It  isn't  always  the  stone  dust  that 
takes  the  cutter  off." 


BACTERIA  AND  STONE 

Mechanical  Procenes  and  Not  Genns  the  Cause 
of  Decay 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Philosoph- 
ical Society  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  David  Ellis, 
Ph.  D.,  D.  Sc,  lecturer  on  botany  and  bacte- 
riology at  the  Glasgow  Technical  College, 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Iron  Bacteria  and  Their 
Connection  with  Stone  Decay."  He  said 
every  substance  not  specifically  sterilized  con- 
tained bacteria  on  its  surface,  and  stone  was 
no  exception.  Hence  no  argument  based  on 
the  presence  of  bacteria  had  any  weight  un- 
less a  casual  relationship  could  be  established. 
So  far  this  had  not  been  done.  From  his  own 
researches  he  was  able  to  emphatically  deny 
that  iron  bacteria  were  present  in  any  stone 
surface.  He  did  not  think  that  any  change  in 
the  iron  constituent  of  the  stone  was  effected 
by  bacteria,  in  view  of  the  ease  with  which 
this  oxidation  could  be  effected  by  the  atmos- 
phere. Xor  did  he  think  that  any  change  was 
effected  by  bacteria,  because  under  exceptional 
circumstances  decay  was  observed  by  him  in 
places  where  no  bacteria  of  any  kind  were 
present.  If  antiseptics  were  used  as  prevent- 
ives of  decay  the  good  they  did  was  due  to 
chance.  Personally,  he  believed  that  the  me- 
chanical processes  taking  place  in  stone  were 
sufficient  to  explain  the  causes  of  decay.  There 
were  as  factors,  first,  the  disintegrating  effect 
of  water  with  carbon  dioxide  in  solution  dis- 
solving out  the  calcium  carbonate ;  second,  the 
disintegrating  effect  of  water  in  places  like 
Glasgow  with  a  small  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  solution,  which  must  enter  as  a  factor, 
as  the  decayed  stone  had  been  shown  to  con- 
tain more  than  the  normal  amount  of  sul- 
phates. To  this  he  would  like  to  add,  in  the 
third  place,  oxidation  of  the  ferrous  carbon* 
ate  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  hydroxide.    When 
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once  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  had  been  driv- 
en in  there  were  the  changes  of  volume  due  to 
the  changes  of  temperature  and  the  disastrous 
effect  of  the  increase  of  volume  of  water  when 
it  changed  into  ice.  All  these  required  that 
the  stone  be  moist,  and  the  segregation  of 
moisture  on  certain  spots  explained  why  decay 
took  place  in  certain  parts  only.  To  those  who 
maintained  that  the  action  of  micro-organisms 
played  a  role  in  this  decay  he  could  only  say 
that  the  onus  of  proof  lay  with  them. 


NOMENCLATURE  OF  ROCKS 

Need  of  Simplicity  in  the  Terminology  of  Geological 
Science 

The  determination  of  rocks  was  formerly 
made  wholly  by  means  of  chemical  analysis, 
but  within  the  past  thirty  years  the  microscope 
has  come  into  constantly  increasing  use  for 
this  purpose,  and  as  the  years  pass  this  branch 
of  scientific  investigation  is  receiving  the  rec- 
ognition it  deserves,  as  it  has  been  reduced  to 
an  exact  science,  says  the  Los  Angeles  Mining 
Record,  The  microscopic  study  of  thin  rock 
sections  as  a  method  of  investigation  possesses 
advantages  over  other  means  for  the  study  of 
rocks ;  for  not  only  is  it  possible  exactly  to  de- 
termine the  present  character  of  each  individ- 
ual constituent  of  a  rock,  but  often,  as  well,  its 
original  condition  and  the  changes  through 
which  it  may  have  passed,  owing  to  oxidiza- 
tion or  other  alteration  processes.  What  is  of 
equal  or  greater  importance,  the  structure  of 
the  rock  is  made  clearly  apparent.  A  glance 
at  the  slide  often  suffices  to  decide  the  general 
character  of  the  rock — whether  it  is  frag- 
mental  or  whether  it  is  a  crystalline  or  glassy 
rock  that  has  been  shattered  by  pressure  after 
solidification. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  create  new 
genera,  to  make  the  occurrence  or  absence  of 
certain  really  non-essential  constituents  excuse 
for  a  new  rock  name,  when  no  such  classifica- 
tion was,  in  fact,  justified.  Massive  rocks  are 
known  to  pass  by  transition  from  one  species 
to  another,  though  in  many  instances  they 
merely  represent  a  slight  differentiation  of  the 
same  magma  erupted  at  the  same  time  and  un- 
der identical  conditions.  It  is  pleasing,  there- 
fore, to  note  that  in  a  recent  publication  of  the 
United  States  Geolopfical  Survey.  "The  Geol- 


ogy of  Cripple  Creek  District  of  Colorado/' 
Messrs.  Lindgren  and  Ransome  have  grouped 
certain  rock  masses  of  that  region  under  a 
common  name,  where  the  same  rocks  were 
previously  divided  and  sub-divided  in  classifi- 
cation because  of  slight  differences  in  the  oc- 
currence of  mineral  constituents.  What  is 
wanted  is  simplicity  in  a  science  so  profound 
and  beautiful  as  the  microscopic  determination 
of  massive  rocks.  The  constant  addition  of 
strange  names  to  an  already  overcrowded  no- 
menclature only  complicates  matters  and  ren- 
ders progress  difficult  and  unsatisfactory. 


Cheapness  of  Stone  Pavements 

There  is  scarcely  needed  any  argument  to 
show  that  stone  is  the  cheapest  of  pavings 
materials  in  the  end,  because  of  its  durability. 
It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  hear  the  results 
of  years  of  experience  put  into  exact  figures. 
The  streets  and  buildings  committee  of  the 
Edinburgh  Town  Council  has  made  an  ex- 
haustive investigation  of  the  matter,  and  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  are  most  interesting. 
A  brief  word  of  explanation  may  be  necessary 
for  some  readers.  Setts  is  the  English  term 
for  paving  blocks.  Whinstone,  which  is  a 
word  rarely  used  in  this  country,  means  any 
hard,  dense  rock,  as  opposed  to  freestone, 
but  is  usually  applied  to  basalt  and  trap-rock. 
The  Edinburgh  committee  finds  that  the  first 
cost  of  granite  setts  (with  foundation)  is  lis. 
6d.  per  superficial  yard ;  whinstone  setts,  8s. 
3d. ;  hard  wood  blocks,  15s. ;  compressed  rock 
asphalt,  12s.  6d. ;  tar  macadam,  6s. ;  and  ordi- 
nary macadam,  3s.  9d.  The  total  period  of 
life,  with  expenditure,  per  superficial  yard,  is 
in  the  case  of  granite  setts,  thirty-five  years. 
15s. ;  whinstone  setts,  twenty-five  years,  lis. 
3d. ;  hard  wood  blocks,  fifteen  years,  17s. ; 
rock  asphalt,  twenty-two  years,  18s.  6d. ;  tar 
macadam,  fifteen  years,  7s.  3d. ;  and  ordinary 
macadam,  ten  years,  4s.  7d.  The  gross  aver- 
age cost  per  annum  of  granite  is  5d.  per  yard  ; 
whinstone,  5j<d. ;  wood,  13 ^d. ;  asphalt,  lOd. ; 
tar,  5^d. :  and  ordinary  macadam,  5j^d.  In 
the  case  of  granite  and  whinstone  there  is  a 
deduction  of  4s.  and  Is.  6d.,  respectively,  as 
the  value  of  paving  for  re-use  in  side  streets, 
leaving  a  net  average  cost  of  these  materials 
of  3>4d.  and  i^^d.,  respectively. 
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FORIQUARRYMEN.TSTONE-WORKERS.  CONTRACTORS.  ARCHITECTS 

BUILDERS  AND  STUDENTS 


STONES  FOR  BUILDING  AND  DECORATION. 

By  Professor  George  H.  Merrill,  Cura- 
tor of  the  United  States  National 
Museum.    New  edition,  illustrated.. $5.00 

MARBLE  DECORATION, 

and  the  Terminologj-  of  British  and 
Foreign  Marbles.  By  George  H. 
Blagrove.    Illustrated 1.50 

SLATE  AND  SLATE  QUARRYING. 

Scientific,  Practical  and  Commercial. 
By  D.  C.  Davies,  with  illustrations 
and  folding  plates 1.25 

CEMENTS,  LIMES  AND  PLASTERS. 
Their     Materials,     Manufacture    and 
Properties.     By  Edwin  C.  Eckel...  6.00 

MINING  AND  QUARRYING. 

By  J.  H.  Collins 60 

ROCK  BLASTING. 

Principles  of  Blasting  and  Appliances 
Used.    By  G.  G.  Andre 2.00 

THE  BLASTING  OF  ROCK. 

In  Mines,  Quarries,  Tunnels,  etc.  By 
A.  W.  Daw  and  Z.  W.  Daw.  Illus- 
trated      6.00 

ROCK   EXCAVATION, 

Methods  and  Cost.  Bv  Halbert  Pow- 
ers Gillette '. 2.00 

EARTH  AND  ROCK   EXCAVATING. 

By  Charles  Prelini.  With  tables,  dia- 
grams and  illustrations 3.00 

BLASTING  AND  QUARRYING  OF  STONE, 

For  Building  and  Other  Purposes.  By 
General  Sir  J.  Burgoyne .60 


PRACTICAL   MASONRY, 
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H.  R., 

Care  of  STONE. 
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announcements  through  its  columns. 

THIS  SPECIAL  NUMBER 
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will  constitute  the  first  adequate  presentation  of  the  slate 
industry  that  has  ever  been  made  in  America,  and  hence 
its  most  unusual  impwtance. 

If  you  wish  to  reach  the  Slate  Trade  with  any  appeal 
for  business,  or  if  you  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  the  buyers 
and  users  of  slate,  you  can  find  no  better  opportunity  than 
this.  An  advertisement  in  the  SPECIAL  SLATE  NUNBEB 
OF  STONE  will  reach  them  all. 

An  edition  of  extra  size  will  be  issued,  and  copies  of 
this  will  be  put  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
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Write  at  once  for  advertising  terms,  and  send  copy 
before  July  27,  when  the  forms  will  close. 
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The  only  planer  in   the  World  that    will  cut   true  circles 
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TELL  YOU  ABOUT  IT 
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,      CEMENT  AND  UME  QUARRIES  IN  NEW  YORK 

By  George  Barxum. 

The  Origin  und  Development  ol  the  Natural-Rock  Cement  industry  in  the  Empire  State.     Output  Used 

at  Firrt  Entirely  in  the  Construction  ol  Canals.     The  Rosendale  Region  One  ol  the 

Few  Instances  ol  the  Mining  of  Stone  in  This  Country 

KJEW  YORK  STATE  ranks  fourth  or  fifth     experimenting  Mr.  White  found  a  process  for 


in  the  country  in  its  output  of  limestone, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  stone  being 
used  for  burning  into  lime  and  cement  or  be- 
ing employed  for  fluxing  purposes.  Lime- 
stone is  widely  distributed  in  the  State.  The 
cement  industry'  is  naturally  centered  in  a  few 
favored  localities,  but  lime  burning  is  prac- 
tised in  almost  every  county,  and  in  many 
cases  quite  extensively.  New  York  State  was, 
indeed,  the  pioneer  in  cement  making  in 
.America.  For  a  long  time,  while  natural  rock 
cement  was  in  the  ascendancy,  it  led  all  the 
States.  With  the  rise  of  the  Portland  cement 
industrj'  it  had  to  yield  place.  New  York  has 
a  large  and  constantly  increasing  productk)n 
of  Portland  cement,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  it 
will  ever  overtake  a  few  of  the  States  that 
have  assumed  the  lead. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Kimball  gave  an  interesting  sum- 
mary of  the  cement  industry  of  the  country  by 
States  in  The  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Unit- 
cd  States.  Prof.  Heinrich  Ries,  of  Cornell 
L'nivcrsity,  and  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Eckel,  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  wrote  an  ex- 
haustive account,  both  technical  and  historical, 
of  the  lime  and  cement  industries  of  New 
York.  This  was  issued  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
New  York  State  Museum.  From  these 
sources  many  interesting  facts  may  be 
gleaned. 

As  long  ago  as  1818  Mr.  Canvass  White 
discovered  a  natural  cement  rock  at  or  near 
(Thittcnango,    Madison   County.     After  some 


making  good  cement  from  this  rock.  He  ap- 
plied to  the  State  for  the  exclusive  right  to 
manufacture  the  product  for  twenty  years. 
While  this  was  refused  him,  the  State  present- 
ed him  with  $20,000  for  his  valuable  discov- 
ery. His  cement  was  first  used  in  building  the 
Erie  Canal.  The  price,  pulverized  and  burnt, 
and  delivered  in  Utica,  was  20  cents  a  bushel. 

Small  Output  at  First. 

A  few  years  after  this,  when  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  Canal  was  being  built,  it  was  natu- 
rally assumed  that  cement  would  be  drawn 
from  the  same  source.  But  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1825  a  cement  rock  similar  to  that  at 
Chittenango,  was  found  at  High  Falls,  in  Ul- 
ster County.  This  was  tested  by  being  burned 
in  a  blacksmith's  forge,  after  which  it  was  re- 
duced to  powder  by  pounding.  It  was  founa 
to  yield  an  excellent  cement  and  in  1826  the 
first  mill  was  erected  at  High  Falls.  This 
soon  proved  insufficient  for  the  necessary 
grinding,  and  others  were  erected.  A  mill 
was  erected  at  Rosendale,  Ulster  County,  in 
1828,  and  this  locality  quickly  became  the  cen- 
ter for  the  production  of  natural  rock  cement, 
and  it  has  remained  so  ever  since.  Extensive 
works  were  also  erected  at  Whiteport,  and 
others  soon  appeared  in  the  vicinity. 

In  the  early  mills  the  kilns  were  small,  and 
wood  was  used  for  fuel.  "At  the  bottom  of 
the  kiln  an  arch  was  formed  to  contain  the 
wood ;  the  kiln  was  filled  with  cement  rock :  a 
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fire  was  lighted  and  kept  burning  for  six  days 
and  nights,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  the 
stone  was  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  well 
cooked.  Frequently  unfavorable  weather  or 
inexperienced  burning  caused  the  whole  kiln- 
ful  to  come  out  either  worthless  cinders  or 
raw  stones.  At  best  the  entire  product  of  a 
kiln  for  the  week  was  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  barrels.  After  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Canal  had  been  in  operation  for  a  short  time 
kilns  were  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  daily 
drawing.  These  were  called  *draw  kilns/  and 
coal  was  used  in  them  instead  of  wood.  So 
great  was  the  improvement  that  an  output  of 
650  or  600  barrels  was  the  result  of  a  burning 
that  under  the  old  method  would  have  yielded 
but  twenty-five  barrels.  At  this  time  water 
power  was  used  for  grinding,  and  a  produc- 
tion of  4,000  or  5,000  barrels  of  cement  was 
regarded  as  a  good  season's  business." 

The  cement  was  manufactured  in  this  lo- 
cality at  first  exclusively  for  the  work  on  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  the  canal  the  manufacture  ceased  to 
a  great  extent.  However,  the  worth  of  the 
cement  had  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  and 
it  was  gradually  introduced  into  the  general 
market.  Cement  rock  had  been  discovered  at 
Williamsburg,  Erie  County,  and  a  mill  was 
erected  there.  In  1839  cement  rock  of  an  ex- 
ceptionally high  grade  was  found  at  Akron, 
also  in  Erie  County,  and  since  then  the  output 
of  cement  from  there  has  been  continuous. 

Growth  in  Twenty  Years. 

In  1840  beds  of  limestone  yielding  hydraulic 
cement  were  extensively  worked  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Kingston,  Rosendale,  I^wrenceville 
and  High  Falls,  and  there  were  sixty  kilns 
burning  natural  rock  cement,  the  season's  out- 
put being  about  600,000  barrels.  W.  W.  Ma- 
ther, in  the  report  of  the  New  York  Natural 
History  Survey  for  1843,  says:  "Hugh 
White's  quarries  and  kilns  (at  Whitcport)  are 
the  most  numerous,  and  turn  off  about  600 
barrels  of  cement  per  diem.  Mr.  White  con- 
tracts with  the  quarrymen  to  quarry  and  bum 
the  stone  for  25  cents  per  barrel,  and  he  fur- 
nishes the  fuel  (dust  anthracite  from  screened 
coal),  delivered  at  the  kilns,  removes  the  ce- 
ment to  the  mills,  grinds  and  barrels  it." 


In  1847  Mr.  White's  property  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  present  Newark  and  Rosen- 
dale  Lime  and  Cement  Company.  From  that 
time  there  was  a  gradual  but  steady  growth  of 
the  natural  rock  cement  industry  until  Port- 
land cement  came  into  the  field  to  take  up  the 
increase  in  the  demand.  From  time  to  time, 
says  Mr.  Kimball,  as  new  outcrops  of  the 
stone,  which  is  now  known  to  be  abundant  in 
the  State,  were  found,  new  plants  for  the  mak- 
ing of  the  natural  rock  cement  were  estab- 
lished. In  1870  a  plant  was  erected  at  Howe's 
Cave,  Schoharie  County.  In  1874  the  Buf- 
falo Cement  Company  began  manufacturing 
cement  at  Buffalo.  In  1877  they  rebuilt  their 
factory  on  a  larger  scale  to  increase  its  capac- 
ity. Both  these  localities  continue  to  yield  a 
uniformly  good  quality  of  cement. 

It  was  about  1877  or  1878  that  efforts  were 
made  to  produce  a  good  Portland  cement  in 
this  country.  It  was  not  until  nearly  ten  years 
later,  however,  that  the  industry  got  any  foot- 
hold, but  from  that  time  on  its  growth  was 
rapid.  There  is  no  need  to  take  up  this  branch 
of  the  subject  now.  It  has  been  written  fre- 
quently, and  is  familiar. 

The  Quarrying  op  the  Rock. 

The  tremendous  amount  of  natural  rock 
and  Portland  cement  now  manufactured,  and 
the  burning  of  lime,  year  after  year  at  hun- 
dreds of  scattered  kilns  all  through  the  State, 
naturally  call  for  the  quarrying  of  an  immense 
amount  of  limestone.  Profs.  Ries  and  Eckels, 
in  their  bulletin,  list  no  fewer  than  275  quar- 
ries devoted  to  the  production  of  limestone  for 
lime  burning  and  the  making  of  natural  rock 
cement.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  the 
many  quarries  that  produce  stone  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  Portland  cement,  for  fluxing,  for 
crushing  and  for  structural  purposes.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  quarrying  of  stone  for 
lime  and  cement  making  presents  but  few  dif- 
ficulties. Cheapness  and  speed  in  quarrying 
are  the  main  requirements,  and  consequently 
the  stone  can  be  blown  out  by  heavy  explo- 
sives with  no  more  care  than  is  bestowed  upon 
the  getting  out  of  rock  for  crushed  stone.  But 
in  some  cases  the  strata  of  desirable  stone  dip 
sharply  or  there  is  a  very  heavy  overburden, 
and   then   the  problem  becomes   serious,  be- 
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cause  the  product  will  not  bear  the  cost  of  ex- 
pensive stripping.  The  difficulties  that  may 
confront  the  quarryman  are  well  shown  in  the 
Rosendale  region.  The  cement  quarries  are 
located  at  Rosendale,  Lawrenceville,  Binne- 
water,  Rondout  and  East  Kingston.  The  beds 
of  suitable  stone  have  a  great  amount  of  over- 
lying rock,  and  they  dip  in  varying  degrees, 
seldom  less  than  25  degfvees  and  sometimes  as 
much  as  75  degrees  or  80  degrees.  Conse- 
quently it  is  the  usual  method  to  mine  out  the 
cement  rock,  leaving  enormous  pillars  to  sup- 
port the  roof.  Sometimes  the  opening  along 
the  outcrop  may  be  nearly  1,000  feet  long. 
The  bed  is  commonly  worked  down  on  the 
dip,  and  the  slopes  are  sometimes  800  or  1,000 
feet  long.  A  picturesque  feature  is  often  pre- 
sented by  immense  falls  of  rock  at  the  aban- 


doned workings.  This  field  presents  one  of 
the  very  few  instances  of  the  mining  of  stone 
in  America,  although  it  is  common  enough 
abroad.  A  large  part  of  the  Bath  stone  used 
for  building  purposes  in  England  is  taken 
from  underground  workings.  In  Silesia 
sandstone  is  extensively  mined  along  the  face 
of  steep  cliffs. 

Deposits  that  are  admirably  adapted  for 
economical  quarrying  in  large  quantities  for 
cement  making  are  shown  in  the  illustrations 
presented  herewith  of  the  quarries  of  the  Buf- 
falo Cement  Company  and  the  Helderberg^ 
Cement  Company,  the  latter  at  Howe's  Cave. 
A  quarry  well  adapted  for  the  getting  out  of  a 
moderate  amount  of  stone  for  lime  burning  is 
the  one  at  Chazy.  It  will  be  noted  that  there 
is  a  very  small  overburden  to  be  removed. 


GREEN  MARBLES  AND  SERPENTINES^ 


America  Offers  a  Wide  Variety  of  Decorative  Material  in  This  Desirable  Color.     The  Tcnn  Verde 

Antique  Loosely  Applied  to  Marbles  as  WeU  as  Serpentines.     Deposits  That  Are  Worked 

and  Others  That  Are  Undeveloped  in  the  East,  Soudi  and  West 


ONE  of  the  favorite  colors  of  the  architect 
is  green,  and  the  reason  is  very  apparent. 
It  is  the  color  of  which  Nature,  the  greatest  of 
all  decorators,  is  most  prodigal  and  in  which 
she  works  her  subtlest  harmonies.  It  is  rest- 
ful to  the  eye ;  it  is  rarely  in  discord  with  its 
surroundings;  it  is  warm  and  inviting.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  green  so  seldom  figures  in  a 
structural  material.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a 
green  serpentine  stone  in  Pennsylvania  that  is 
suited  for  structural  work,  and  this  has  been 
used  for  years  in  many  buildings,  and  invari- 
ably with  most  satisfactory  results.  There  are 
one  or  two  green  granites,  but  these  are  gen- 
erally too  dark  in  tint  and  so  intensely  hard 
that  they  are  very  expensive  to  work.  Thert 
is  also  in  New  Jersey  a  rarely  beautiful  gran- 
ite in  combinations  of  pink  and  green,  but  the 
pink  is  in  the  predominance.  It  needs  to  be 
polished  to  bring  out  the  full  effect  of  the 
green,  for  in  hammered  work  the  eye  sees 
mainly  the  pink.  For  a  small  polished  front, 
which    for    some    strange    reason    we    have 


scarcely  ever  attempted  in  this  country,  this 
granite  would  yield  a  unique  and  lovely  effect. 
But  while  America  can  show  so  little  in  the 
way  of  green  in  structural  material,  the  coun- 
try is  rich  in  the  most  exquisite  greens  for  in- 
terior decoration.  Some  of  these  are  already 
on  the  market  and  are  highly  prized  by  archi- 
tects. Many,  however,  are  still  awaiting  de-i* 
velopment.  It  is  strange  that  American  enter- 
prise has  not  started  in  to  work  the  known  de- 
posits of  sound  stone  of  approved  color,  for 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  desirability 
of  such  material.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  give 
a  brief  consideration  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant deposits  of  green  marble  and  serpen- 
tine. In  this  classification  we  do  not  include 
the  stones  where  the  green  is  merely  the  vein- 
ing  or  marking  of  a  marble  with  a  white 
groundmass,  like  some  of  the  popular  Ver- 
mont and  Maryland  marble.  We  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  those  in  which  the  groundmass  it- 
self is  green.  Nor  shall  we  make  more  than 
mention  of  the  beautiful  green  onyx-marbles,. 
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which  are  found  in  California  and  Arizona 
and  which  have  been  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  interior  decoration. 

American  Green   Marbles. 

While  there  are  few  greens  in  America  that 
have  the  variety  of  coloring  in  combination 
of  the  celebrated  Irish  Connemara  marble, 
there  is  yet  every  tint,  and  often  the  pattern 
and  marking  are  rarely  beautiful.  It  is  a  mis- 
fortune that  almost  every  discoverer  of  a 
green  marble  immediately  dubs  it  "verde  an- 
tique." The  name  is  a  sounding  one,  and  it 
has  a  classical  tang  that  proves  attractive. 
The  first  title  clings  to  the  stone,  and  as  a  re- 
sult there  are  "verde  antiques"  on  the  market 
of  the  widest  dissimilarity,  many  of  which 
have  not  the  slightest  likeness  to  the  genuine 
verde  antique  of  the  classical  builders  and 
sculptors.  In  Europe  they  order  these  things 
better,  and  the  title  is  limited  to  the  serpen- 
tines, such  as  the  ancients  used,  while  they 
give  us  Alps  Green,  Campan  Vert,  Cipolino, 
Vert  de  Mer,  and  other  equally  attractive 
names  among  the  greens. 

A  great  variety  of  colors  is  found  among 
the  Champlain  marbles  quarried  at  Swanton, 
Vt.  One  of  these  is  a  dark  green  and  black, 
traversed  by  veins  of  white  quartz,  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  Alps  Green.  It  is  extremely  hard 
and  durable,  and  is  admirably  suited  for  trim- 
ming and  base  courses.  A  verde  antique 
found  in  Georgia  is  very  rich  in  coloring,  and 
is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Cham- 
plain  marble.  This  has  been  on  the  market  for 
a  long  time,  and  is  an  established  favorite.  At 
Westfield,  Mass.,  there  is  a  serpentine  of  green 
and  black  that  is  unique  in  that  it  is  spangled 
instead  of  veined  or  clouded,  as  is  usual.  This 
is  used  for  trimming  and  also  for  columns,  as 
it  can  be  had  in  large,  sound  blocks. 

Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

The  green  serpentine  found  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  the  vicinity  of  Easton,  is  familiar,  and 
extended  mention  was  made  of  it  in  these  col- 
umns last  month.  This  presents  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  tints.  Most  of  it  is  unusually  brilliant, 
and  consequently  remarkably  effective  in  dec- 
orative work.  It  IS  freely  veined  with  am-, 
phibole,  and  there  are  occasional  patches  of 


pink  dolomite  that  give  a  beautiful  variety.  In 
the  deposit  arc  also  some  very  dark  jade-like 
greens,  of  wonderful  translucence.  These 
may  not  be  plentiful  enough  to  be  quarried,  as 
the  writer  has  never  examined  the  deposit  and 
cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  but 
they  certainly  form  exquisite  cabinet  speci- 
mens. 

Maryland  has  deposits  of  verde  antique  of 
unquestioned  beauty.  The  color  is  very  rich, 
and  the  markings  give  the  needed  diversity. 
The  stone  is  of  such  a  high  order  of  merit  and 
is  so  advantageously  located  for  economical 
working  and  easy  transportation  to  the  market 
that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  develop- 
ment has  been  so  long  delayed.  There  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  demand  for  such  a  high 
grade  material. 

A  Virginia  Marble. 

In  Virginia,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lees- 
burg,  there  is  a  genuine  marble  of  the  richest 
green  color.  It  is  unusually  bright  and  lively, 
and  has  a  bold  and  beautiful  pattern,  there 
being  plenty  of  white  to  lend  diversity.  This 
is  another  material  that  would  be  keenly  wel- 
comed by  the  architect  and  decorator.  Wc 
cannot  speak  of  the  deposit  from  personal 
knowledge,  but  we  do  know  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  put  it  upon  the  market  as  long  as  the 
owners  ask  a  prohibitive  price  for  an  undevel- 
oped property.  Their  opportunity  would  be  to 
open  the  quarry  themselves. 

The  South  and  West. 

Last  month  mention  was  made  of  a  deposit 
of  verde  antique  in  the  vicinity  of  Ishpeming, 
Mich.,  for  the  development  of  which  a  com- 
pany has  just  been  formed.  We  have  seen  no 
sample  of  this  stone,  but  those  whose  opinion 
should  be  entitled  to  weight  declare  it  rich  in 
color  and  of  diversified  and  beautiful  marking. 
It  should  prove  a  welcome  addition  to  our  all 
too  few  green  decorative  stones. 

There  is  a  rich  dark  green  marble  in  Texas, 
of  which  we  have  seen  a  most  attractive  sam- 
ple. If  the  deposit  is  sound  and  of  good  ex- 
tent, as  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose,  it 
will  be  a  source  of  wealth  in  the  future.  At 
present  that  part  of  the  country  is  too  sparsely 
settled  to  give  the  necessary  local  demand,  and 
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transportation  facilities  are  scarcely  sufficient 
to  allow  it  to  reach  a  larger  market. 

The  stone  resources  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
of  the  greatest  richness,  and  the  green  mar- 
bles, serpentines  and  travertines  are  of  almost 
bewildering  variety.  In  Southern  California 
there  is  a  deposit  of  green  marble  that  is  well- 
nigh  matchless  in  the  profusion  of  tints  that  it 
offers.  There  is  a  white  groundmass  faintly 
and  delicately  clouded  with  light  green,  and 
there  is  a  deep  moss-green  very  similar  to  the 
Irish  Connemara  marble.  Between  these  two 
tints  there  is  almost  every  shade  of  green,  one 
of  the  most  attractive  being  a  light  apple  green 
with  veinings  of  white.  There  are  markings 
of  gray,  dove  and  lavender.  The  stone  has 
been  used  most  successfully  on  the  Coast,  and 
it  must  eventually  find  its  way  freely  to  the 
eastern  markets. 

Washington  Marble. 

Several  years  ago,  when  green  marble  was 
first  found  in  the  State  of  Washington,  a  mar- 
ble boom  set  in  strongly  in  that  State.  It  was 
a  most  unfortunate  occurrence,  for  it  gave  an 
opportunity  to  the  unscrupulous  promoter  and 
the  wildcat  speculator.  Marble  companies 
were  formed  by  the  dozens,  often  with  capital 
stock  of  five  millions  and  shares  of  the  par 
value  of  5  cents  each.  All  that  was  necessary 
to  start  a  new  company  going  was  a  mining 
claim  for  some  corner  of  Stevens  County,  a 
few  polished  samples  (no  matter  where  ob- 
tained) and  a  sounding  prospectus.  Of  course 
a  crash  was  bound  to  come,  and  it  hurt  the 
legitimate  marble  industry  of  the  State.  For 
Washington  has  wonderful  deposits  of  green 
marble;  there  can  be  no  manner  of  question 
about  that.  If  proof  of  that  fact  were  needed, 
it  can  be  found  in  the  interior  decoration  of 
the  Guardian  Trust  Company's  bank,  at 
Broadway  and  Maiden  lane,  New  York,  which 
is  in  Stevens  County  marble.  No  one  can  dis- 
pute the  great  richness  and  beautv  of  the 
stone.  The  marble  was  also  used  in  the  new 
Hotel  St.  Regis. 

The  green  serpentine  marble  of  Washington 
is  found  mainly  in  Stevens  County.  There  is 
a  great  eruptive  dyke  of  the  serpentine  ex- 
tending for  more  than  twenty  miles,  and  ap- 
parently following  the  eastern   slope  of  the 


Huckleberry  Mountains.  This  dyke  outcrops 
at  only  four  places  in  this  known  stretch  of 
twenty  miles.  It  is  undoubtedly  found  elsewhere 
at  depth,  but  the  overburden  is  too  heavy  to  per- 
mit of  profitable  working.  Of  the  four  known 
outcrops,  one  is  twenty-four  miles  from  a  rail- 
road and  is  inaccessible.  The  second  is  eleven 
miles  from  a  railway  and  has  been  spoiled  by  a 
reckless  use  of  dynamite.  The  third  is  five  miles 
from  a  railroad,  but  the  ownership  is  in  dis- 
pute, and  there  is  more  of  gray  and  dove  col- 
ored marble  than  green.  The  fourth  outcrop 
is  owned  by  the  newly  formed  Canyon  Green 
Marble  Company.  This  is  less  than  two  miles 
from  the  railroad ;  the  deposit  is  believed  to  be 
sound  and  of  unlimited  extent,  and  there  is  no 
overlying  rock.  The  company  is  headed  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Mitchell,  who  has  done  more  than 
any  other  one  man  for  the  development  of  the 
Washington  marble  business.  It  is  announced 
that  a  quarry  will  be  opened  at  once  and  will 
be  operated  extensively.  While  this  is  far 
away  from  the  leading  marble  market,  here  in 
New  York,  freight  rates  are  not  excessive, 
leaving  a  good  margin  for  competition  with 
foreign  marbles. 

From  the  above  rapid  summary  it  will  be 
seen  that  America  already  offers  much  that  is 
attractive  in  this  most  desirable  form  of  dec- 
orative material,  and  that  the  future  will  un- 
doubtedly have  still  more  to  show. 


Gloiy  of  Gothic  Stonework 

Prof.  Cooper,  of  Glasgow,  writing  of  the 
proposed  restoration  of  Holyrood  Chapel, 
says:  "The  Gothic  masons  certainly  gave  us 
beautiful  stonework,  but  the  glory  of  their 
architecture,  though  enhanced  by  that  and  the 
fine  sculpture  which  they  occasionally  pro- 
duced, was  not  in  the  detail  but  in  the  mass — 
the  soaring  pile,  the  pillars,  the  arches,  the 
vaulted  roof,  the  majesty  of  light  and  shade. 
Many  of  the  details  at  York  were  destroyed 
by  fire,  but  the  magnificent  sense  of  spacious- 
ness was  hardly  impaired  at  all.  These  effects 
can  be  got  back  at  Holyrood,  and  Scotland 
needs  a  chapel  royal  where  our  king  'and  his 
nobles  all*  may  be  seen  in  Scotland  worship- 
ping on  high  occasions  the  King  of  kings.  The 
use  of  Holyrood  on  these  days  would  be  enor- 
mous." 
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I>I\II«'|\MNT     "t      IIU      1st*'    -TKV  ^       L-     ..    I    il  r     »«       „    tK         «,....  .1         ,,  • 

ri»iK   ai  *I   t;"-'\\n  <n   tht-  *.*'*•  p-  **  ^iXfi.  an>l 

!     r   t*i    •.<  \t   t<  ti   \i4r*  ^c   wiMu^x  a   rai'sd  a^  »*«  \\   n-**^  I'-t  tlr-*  *h-  rt  n  atrrial  ^:••'.rl^  tip. 

■     \*      •••«"t  •  t   thf   t'i<*v.^tr\       'Ihf  n-'tu^  arc  tl**    Iitt   ••!  a  i'"u-  w  i%  pr<  '.   nc**'!  an*!  it^  •*  an- 

V     -W'   ■     n  1  ■-»!■»:*•  Ma*r.  ulv'.r  thr  pr   *|K^t*»r  a^v*   i  t»t  att^  n  '« <l  with  It  x%  .;  •••.•v.*t\ 

•  •••.;   )   •^v    r\; '■  rn^u   l»*r   tlir  nintral   :n   th*  A^    a    ri^-ili    nf    thr^o    it*". -xati  ^n*.    «.'\ttrn 

^    T«^  .ii"».i't'^        \  »'!a;^rv    s!  rit^i;    up  p*:*'%  w  J*h  4  t  ijm\:1\   *  t  .1 'h»»  t    •>  <tt  a'-*»«*'»t"^ 

■fc..    •      .'f..  r-^^  tn  a  1  'Mntr\    whuh  i*    ph\^-  r.  ■*  W  ;»<  r  «!i\  arc  •  iwTatt!'.^  in  th*-  (''^trvt     m*! 

."'      v«aW'**i*.  •  Ml'  itf  thr  ptMchfst       \\u   !»•  \\  it  r*i*  ''^  p'*  ^*'  trtit*  thr  iai'ai'.t\  «•{  tJ*<    "  mr^ 

■    .♦■    n     i.*'pfi**"i;   lnt«*rr    the    U  c^tM^'i;   of  an«l  r*  ■"*  \\  t!]  \h    la-^:* '\    incrtaMiI  i***nT';;  the 

-  ^  it-rat-n-*.  i'nl\    a   f*  \%    MatttrtM   la*n-  prrMnt  xrir 

•  .  .     t'urr.iM*   !■»   Mxrral   th-  n*4iv!%.   ap«l   the  The  a-U  *t'**  iM.'M%ir\   i*  a  ^tr-.k***^  r\a'*iV 
w  h.  V   o.unt.'\    %(>■•>%%  a'!  thr  c\i<li*Tur^  <«f  tn-  cf    what    hv'.in    u*i;i!u:'t\.    if    ap:  *•*  •!    m    thr 

•  •*tfal  arttxitx  an«1  pr<  ^|<rit\  r!i:ht    «!'.r«iti.  n.    n-ax    acc^  •♦•*  ^ixh       It    «!t n- 


Jill 


STOXE 


S3nir-  ma:  n  *m±^  t.  iituijx  sarcess,  h  is 
Ecctssr"    " :     Emvt.  t-   ^^r^tH,  i:  £n£  irif  ziA  t3 

5n:p    ci"*aFrr:-at:  cat  ir  tm  xncs:  pr:»>per:-i:>  in- 

rr-  ^  n»ccii  :ntrrtr>!  i:  xtit  mniinc  and  iiidus- 
tn*.  w'.T,^  TT-.TH-  lut  iar:  thai.  ir.  >:  far  as  nc-w 
Kn  nn.  riK"  Trrnscn:  jirartical:}  the  c^!y  dc- 
iv*sii  Timrr*  tnir  imnenil,  nf  a  caalrtv  adapted 
T.*-  nr:=i'jrjs^  aiic  fnr  the  taKT  paTpo>e<  of 
-raanrtiarturt  car  be  mined  mirh  a  proiit.  So 
'P'ca:  xTt  tbt  advamaires  which  these  mines 
iv>M«>r  Taammiariy  as  regards  accessihnitr 
Mil.  tin  ta^  with  which  ^le  extraction  oi  the 
fiprt  l^  t3-:T«  accnrnplished  in  the  mills,  that, 
aako-  at-. a-  as  yc:  unknown  and  as  easy  of 
isrrt^-  cai  ik  di^-^Cin-cred,  the  pro^-inoe  of 
2*uri»e:  miT.  i.^n^  a^joy  the  pri\-i]ex7e  of  beini!: 
t^t  rrrarnaa  svnrrce  of  supply  of  asbestos  not 
i-r-.r    -^  tnt  N.r-ft  American  comincnt  hut  of 


j£-\PHrrE    IN    C  .VNA1>A. 

iznkJL  hsL-  been  knou-n  fv^r  o\'eT  tift}  \Tars 
T  V  •>=<■<.-  rich  dep.>sit>  of  ^aphnc  in  the 
Liirrrnuar  f  Tm'.ation.  r»m  what  hax-e  we  to 
^:  V  n~.  tht  iv-a}  .>:  a  irraphite  indu>m .  in  the 
m-zi'  . :  afv::i.Tprnem  of  our  m'.rn>  vU  of  c*on- 
ctmrra::  t  p;an:>  -  Sun^h  not  ^vuoh  up  to  thi< 
trrr-L.  Tht  statistics  tell  «>  the  yiAi]\  prv^.-uc- 
t:  T  an:  ^unis  tv  onh  a  iVw  thouv^nd  do::,;r^ 
:.u:  tPtrre  stx-ms  to  he  ti>-d;i\  ;i  Mtct  aiv.^tx^- 
c:at:  T  "f  "iir  £r*aphnc  n^s^MirocN,  cvixvuTin  b\ 
1  TrirmtTs.  anil  tiv.N.  i^fi^mi^  lunil  m  )>,';i>d  with 

Ctti:  hut  iTi.:::str\ 

truer   t.'  :'\t    unvlv^t    illnsi.ins   ol    pj.Aviwtv   ,^^ 

treat    wiahh,   thr\     irw-vi    MmJN     u\    i :^ 

venti:rt*>  ^\  iu-'^r.  ,u\\*i.huv  lo  \hi\\  ,^p -vm\ 
p'rat  \\cr.!:b  .nv,o  r^sMi,  oi  is  ,\\  1,  ,»m  hoi"i.' 
ti»  come  h\  porsj-strn!  \  putlua:  li«»l*v  -p  t^n- 
t^T'HTnvl.  As  a  Tniv\  :!io\  v\>!\si,1,m  uhumio  n<  a 
pamhic,  aiui  nv-»T  n^  n  Irdi-nii*  Im^-u^s  n^  va 
any  other  walks  ol  1  \c  \)u\  i^,  i!*,  p  k 
tical  miner  who  i^tUis  ,\  wniu  ilvMn»,]t.«k  in 
low  priced  t»res,  h\\\  \hs  \  \\  i.  n  i>umm\,1\  \,^ 
the  proniiMcr  wiih  lus  Ihm  «  J.  -  ,  i  i.J.hI.'m* 
silver   tiud>    \u    the     i  oImIi    »I.-Mt,  »     ^^^.,    \n  ,;* 


eventtially  6o  "mining"  himself — not  in  Co- 
balt but  in  the  podcets  of  the  public  What  is 
the  result?  The  resources  of  the  lesser  min- 
erals lie  dormant  and  are  not  developed.  I 
have  a  case  in  mind  where  large  tracts  of 
graphite  lands,  with  mirrjerous  outcrops  of  fine 
flake  graphite  could  not  ted  a  bu\-cr  for  \-ears, 
until  American  capitalists  t:*>k  held  of  them 
recently.  They,  by  further  exfj.-raii  -n  mork, 
found  that  the  ore  bodies  were  of  such  large 
extent  that  now  two  graphite  separation  plants 
are  in  ourse  of  cc^nstrocticm,  and  over  seven 
miTiiv^n  dc»llars  has  thus  been  invested  in  the 
last  two  \Tears, 

It  is  gratifATTig  to  know  that  .\merican  cap- 
italists are  r>ow  taking  a  hai^c  in  the  develop- 
iDent  of  these  res:>urces.  The^i  have  not  been 
slow  in  recognizir^:  the  great  value  of  these 
deposits:  ar>d  th*at  is  n:t  sH — the}-  have  also 
realised  the  great  value  C'f  o:*ncentratioa  in 
m^aldng  the  mineral  tnarketalik,  and  here,  I 
venture  to  say.  lies  the  secret  of  success  in  the 
case  of  graphite  trir.i^g, 

D:ff:oi"lt\   in  Thlmtciint. 

1  trust  I  ma}  he  permitted  here  to  discuss 
s.t'^ie  ot  tht  pr:nc::.il  causes  \^hich  retarded 
mcasr.rih'v  the  hca'th}  pr  cress  ■.  f  this  in- 
diTStrA,  The  grs.:»h::e  :ires  cf  even  the  same 
co':";.x><.tv«r  c:.':^  »t  a'uzvs  he  treated  h}  simi- 
lar r.x:h.»,ls,  .■-.  accj-urt  .t  the  d-rerent  ph>^s- 
ic;il  chr.rr:c-t.-:>:ics  . :  tht  rrtftTLl  orcurrences, 
Th:s  d:mv-r':*  :>  i^rcc^rt  :r  the  ca>e  :'f  ores 
OK^r:,\",:ng  *":.<.  c^r.'.'^rc,  as  vtll  as  in  thc»se 
oortr..'^:' i:  .'-  .  /v^^  ;«^  ^.-^  -r:>h  'Us  gra^ihrie- 
:V:^^  vf  :V-^  /'-t>  .cc:r-  :^  s ^*^f  localities  in 
^  v<v.  hr:  '  w  ',  *  '  V  :r*-'t  t  ittc—tpt  t.*  ap- 
*, '\   a  r^vVv^v.  v^v^^  i: 'i^  :<rh;.:i<  g  *  ^i  re- 
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if    k"*!  '   I*     »*    '•'**   '\«rt.I.    «i    ii:i'   Ur    1. 1    ii  *t  1 1. lift. \  lu  H  !:    li  U4%  lilt-  <  r.!*!  rt  *i  <cl\,  but  Uk 

h   *•  -    jrr    *'.:fk.   a%   j    ri;!r,    t-i   tl«  trri!  mu*    xhr  fi'Miu  lal    n-uro*   I-  i.^   r\lijii<»t(«l    null   juil 

*\ir.i.?ir  *'i  tl:t  «.rr  nf  t"  XtAiv  x\u   i.rr  1- <U'  itii  ti  u.c  \*rrr  ^Ir.il  i|  «>\ii 
•'«•    *-ir*a  r,   whrrr    \hv   i-TO   .i;')H.ir%   t**   Ik    nf 

\..-     MX  Mv  tT^^.;^  i.f  j  Uuilt  i*  Mitik  i.f  a  lunnrl  \\  c  Uarn   fr.  m  tl:i%  rxjirplc  llul  ihc  o.n- 

I-   r-M.   ii  '/   \s\vx  Xhc  trnvl  ,.f  tSc  t  rr  \m-.U^  %xr\u\'.'  n  <»f  a  n.i:i  to  trtat  tJir  <.r<^  <i(  a  n.inc 

J'-!  iM  xhv  n:.r-.ritv  of  c.is4  %.  wlitrr  «|Muk  re-  *h..iiM  «.r.I\    »>c   pr.^<<.!..J   with   *%hrn  all  ihc 

f ''"^  arr  rx^cntial  f..r  tlic  c-ntiniuli-n  of  thr  ci.t»<itli..n%,  tlic  cliarait.r  of  ihr  ore.  a%  %»cil  a« 

f:'.';.*tM\  tlic  c^n-truiti-n  of  a  iii:i   f..r  thr  th^  cxtini  of  the  ore  UhU^  arc  full>   kfvmn. 

tr.a?"<-nt  i.f  the  ore  \s  pr.KCoir*!  with.  IummJ  aj,,)  ,his  can  <ml>  U  attained  if  the  n.:nc  u  dc- 

<n  j.riN"Mnir>   trM%  iMth  ore  ^'mrall^   taken  vrl..jK-<J  pr..|KT!>,  ihc  M.-jkts  laid  (»f<n  and  ihc 

f   'II   Jiutev    whuh   pri.MUM'^    to   deliver    ihc  <hrTcrenl   ore   >hule>   th..r«.u(;hl>    lc*t«d   a«   lo 

h.::k  if  the  material  t«»  »>c  treated.     \  er\  often,  ihrir  o.nlents   in   useful   and   waMc   nulcful. 

K.we\er.  tt   i^   f.-untl  in   the   further  <levelM|>-  \  ^xi]  %uch  i%  ihc  ca%c,  cxiKTimcnU  im  a  Urge 

ntnt  «»f  the  mine.  e>|KoalK   in  the  crvMalhnc  vale  with  ihe  ore   Hh-.uld  U  dcfcrrwl.     The 

f  rnuiK  nv  tliat  ihe  i.rc  chaiiK*'*  >n  eliaracter.  preliminar>  outlay  for  <^»<ninjj  up  ihc  mine  it 

U-th    fihxMealK    an<l    nuneral*»i:u-all>        That.  I^M^MutWant  c«'mjared  with  the  Urge  cxjjcndi- 

f  r  iiuiance.  an  ore  ortijinall)  Hak\  lurn*  into  t„r<.^  to  %ay  nolhing  of  ihc  irmiblc  ami  anno>-- 

IKK  thai  M  U.ih  rtak>    ami  an>.ri*h.niN.  tlut,  ancc  rcMiliinK  from  ihe  prcmalurt  ctcctKm  of 

f'lrther.  ihe  Ranciie  with   the  aiievv..r>    nun-  a   millinj:   plant,    with   a    >>^<^"^   l**'^^'    "l*^ 

craU  change,  and  m>  on,  and  the  result  is  thai  c'»*-*«<'rk.   hant)    judi:nwnl     awl    inMifhcienl 

the  n  ill  whuh  wa^  oncm.illx  lafl  ^ut  and  c.»n-  kfv.wledce  of  ihc  condilK»n%  rcallv  cxuting  m 

*tr'»itci|  to  \uil  a  »'[K*i  Ihc  cla\s  of  ore  ha*  now  the  mine. 

t.»  irral  an  entirelv  ditTerent  <.nc.     A  %cne*  of  Mechanical  «»rc  »eparati*-n  t%  an  ancicnl  art, 

rxjrru:<nt%.    then,   dem..n^l^ate    t»Mt    the   ar-  hut  during  ihe  U*l  ten  \  car  %  it  ha«  exiK-nenced 

ra!i;tT-«nl  «.f  ihe  a|i|aratUH  ami  |Krliap%  th<  m*  s.^wc  rcnurkahlc  improvement*.     These  have 

iKttmIxc*  ha\e  ai^.  i..  U-  chancv<I  in  order  revi»lutionired  the  practice  of  ore  dre^^inR  in 

I.,  r-.it   th<-e  new    c.-mliii..nN  .  vriutup.e^  an  pncral.     Il  api*ear*  profahle  thai  there  will  ht 

Tvxxu*\   new  *\MeMi  lu^  l.»  U-  atl^pK  d.  which.  miH    further    innt»\atvini   of    a   rluracter   n<if 

tn  !h<    iia;.  rit\   of  cas^-^.  can  on|\   l»c  dt.ne  h>  ^cX  c!ear!\    ftireven  except  h>   ^.'te  in\int<tr» 

*;•"''.:' i:  a  Jarj:e  an*-  unt  of  m«.ne\  ulv*  are  working  on  s|>ecul  line*     Fxen  a«  rc- 

ctntlv  a\  fi\e  Mar*  ag<»  there  were  p'ittualK 

Va  II  t  \  TsUK^s  Mill  j^,  n*eth..!s  of  nu.hamcal   vcpa^alhu.  cxiepl 

Ific  authi>r  ha\  a  lav  in  u.uid  wlure  a  [»r"p-  haiwl   v.rting.    "i^^mi*  anti   was'iiMj;  on  tah'.e* 

«»t\   ua*  *'.'tK-rt»v  I  ri\  lt^l««I  au'!  t«'un.!  t'»  i»'U-  a^jil  Tv.i'^n*tic  ^(paraiJ*  n.  t!ie  1.4^1  trith«Nl  hav- 

X    M    ''.ike    ^rapl.ite    in    «;uart/        I»f  !»  re    pro-  n  l^' i.i»'\  a\ir\  liMMtt »!  appl^al:' n    >iTHt  then 

III  '  •  i»  with  the  liotl  ptrt  nt  it   the  t!  me  tt>  r"'u.il!\    ne*\    priHe>M*,  ^xuh  a%  e!ectr«»*'talic 

d'*i"    ''^e  tht    <\t<Mt  "l   the  ^re  fn-Ix    atMJ  it*  %« ;'aT.i:i. -n.  *■•!  c.-ncrntrati^n  and  the  t' 'tatHin 

**  .'a  *•  r.  a  "  *!1   t-  r  the  tri.i»*:'tnt  t-l  t!n    <fe  %  t  i*  -lu  ral^  in  certain  U»th>  have  Uen  *!*m''»v- 

w  1*  «r»\t<d       In   *U\t\  J  :j'i*   ll'.'"  u   lu .  !»■  w  -  t'ld      Im  th»  m-  wax-*  it  ha-^  Uc'-t'K'  |fc»**i*»V  lt» 

■.t"     !l    wa*    d  M*..\<r»d    that    tie    c-'itti»**    **t  *i  t  arate    a    xx  !'li     ra'V^'    •'t    I*  iMera!'*    <•!    i*-**e 

f'.i'     I-     ••    *h<t!  ,V'*\  tlut,   ir.^tt.il,  a'"'  r;  *:"M^  %|Kt'r'ii*    graxitx     tl*at    C  un  *X    Ik*    Mfarattd    h\ 

^*  ;•'••(■  a*  •«  irtd       I  l^»t.  lii''*-i  r.  t'M    *,:.i*v'i<*  tJK't*C   ••r    •!"!*e    wa^'.iMi;       >f*  I'arlx    il    ha* 

t*    •  »*    it'  ■■"   <|"ar!/    i"t«.   J '"e   ia'-*tr        Ihe  1m  i  n  «!i  •"«  pxtratol  t*'.at  ['N  ^}Va!e  cau  Ik  ^\>* 

<■•.«■'«•:.  t  %     wtfe     t*i\i.  .'t^        {  ha»v'''     .itl<r  aialnl   Ir-  -u  h 'rnJiV  "-'e.  th.e  i!:!lirt*ue  in  *^»e- 

•  •  .*  c  !'•»  •  '*'  ^*^'  t!'.i-!*  m  th«  !'  "  in  -  rtltr  t-'  i  ••u-  graxjtx  U '"g  »»n!x  u  t'» .  further,  n'lxl>- 
r«tt   '  i  yk   4-  "  I-'^   •;*  ar"^"  ^  s   W   i  •;!  of  the  d- '"te.   *•  •  na/i'e  atvl  othi  r  rare   •:   'li  r.i!^  can 

•  '■xt*  p"«nt  *l  the  u-.r:* .  Ift  x%'di  'itt!«  ^'u  -  Ik-  ^*jMr.iNd  fft  im  tht  ir  i;ar;;ue,  whvh  it  X\ 
,t.»  !•»••*.  It  •<i"t.|  ii-adx  >.i*''<-  t»  a't<  r  tht  <t'fM  i'-??:,'.:.t  tt»  <!•»  hx  i-rd-narv  graxitx  cn- 
ri  •••rg  "1*1  prtKi**      Tht   i'fu*r\it  •••■n  nf  an  i«Mirat«n    I  xiKTiM'tut*  luve  '^Ivwn  that  gra- 


\u 


STONE 


|\lutx>  \\\Ay  1)0  separated  electrostatically  from  to     a     certain     degree,    successful,    and     it 

Us  jirtn^tu\  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  such  a  may  only  be  a  question  of  time  and  of  some 

p^>HWs    will   he   deveU^ped    commercially   be-  improvements  before  a  complete  success  is  at- 

f\N^    Knu^.       Those    experiments    have    been,  tained. 


NATIVE  STONE  IS  BEST 

\\y  JosKiMt  Hollow  AY. 

IVaiJettI  of   tK^  Archilt?Mutal   Attociation  of   Ireland  Makes  a  Plea  for  the  Use  of   the  Native  Stones, 

KftpfHrially  at  I1iey  Last  Better  in  that  Country  than  Structural  Material  Brought  from 

tlnf^and.     Irish  Limestone  and  Granite  and  Elnglish  and  Scotch  Sandstone 

AT  iho  antnial  \neeting  of  the  Architectural  one  of  the  few  foreign  stones  that  can  stand 

XsMHi.-^tion  of  Ireland^  held  vlurinjjf  the  removal  to  our  severe  climate.    It  has  weath- 

|\-^st   nuMuh,    Mr.  Joseph   llolKnvay,  the  out-  ered  perfectly  here.     The  Irish  granites  are 

ijvMnji-  ptwidenl,   delivered   a   valedictory   ad-  also  of  high  grade.     Owing  to  the   lack  of 

vhvs*^.      Inasnnuh  as  he  etuphasj^ed  a   point  transportation  facilities  the  deposits  have  not 

th.-^t  Si>^\K  has  fvo^p\o\Uly  ttiade,  sir..,  the  su-  been  developed  as  they  should,  but  there  is 

povtontv  in  i^vnoral  of  any  ^x^od  hx^al  stone  evidently  an  assured  future  for  the  quarries, 
tor  arvlnt\VUiral  uses  over  a  material  that  is         The  second  po'mi  we  wish  to  bring  out  is 

brvMts^ht  1n>tn  a  distauvv*  we  shall  inake  rv>om  that  many  of  the  Knglish  and  Scotch  sand- 

fvM*  a  ^^t^rt^^n  \>f  his  address.     Unt  we  wish  to  stone<  are  inferior,  no  matter  where  thev  may 

puiavV    it    with    a   brief   evplat^ation.      This  Ik    used.      They    were   commended   by   their 

Ti>a]C:n-tne  i^  Sxmv    jwnloits  eoncerninji::  the  su-  iKautifnl    warm    a>lor,    their    easy    workings 

fH^vT^MtU  of  vtono  t>>  aUN  other  structural  ma-  tptalities  atul  their  even  texture.     But  many 

tetiAi.     lM\t  we  tuxer  wi^h  t\>  create  the  im-  of  thorn  have  saiily  disappointed  expectations, 

pivsvTon  xhM  we  KluNv  all  vtone  to  Iv  j^Md.  even  in  their  home  cx^mrry,  as  architects  will 

anvl  we  aiv  v^^n^lden^  that  we  atx^  v^M^^erving  frix^lx   adirit.     At  one  time  they  were  widely 


the  Iwt  ir.teixvtv  of  the  sumio  trade  when  we 
iNMnt  out  tb\^  deUvts  of  .tnv  rliws  of  st^NUes. 
^-^  the  t^v^  pinvv,  the  luvh  x^^^nv^s  whuh  Mr. 
1^^'\^WA\  vNvrirx^eMK  hol,t  ^UM,U^1\  Inch  lank 
-^...,N,.^  vtmtt\iv.il  n>atet»nlv  V;ie  ee'ehiatovl 
Ir-vh  >'""ovtx^MO  hns  lv\t^  \i^o<l  wuh  v\u^vvv  tor 
;^  TN-^'-vro^;  Norov      Mo^t  oi  tlie  t.uiiot^^  aiuient 

V  e''.:0  v^^>^vvv^v.  wV'xl^  .VA  <^0  OTO.UO  a^l'^'Mvd 
^^  >■/*  px"f,^^"'v  of  ,ot^^*oe  tAMo.  WOx^  n\^lo  ot 
tV.'v  v^^•^\  :\*'y\  t^o  <^iv>e>*'d  rvvvu  i    \\\  whwh 


n^Cvl  in  iliis  oiv,;v.tr\\  bm  they  have  a  short  life 
hove  and  t\\^v'\\  ilisi^nc^ate  under  the  attacks 
of  moivtiiro  a^ii!  frost.  P»;u  the  failure  of 
lies  sho::M  n^i  rerieot  on 
.!  Scotch  sarjr. stones,  as  there 
-V  tH>  to  be  hnd.  SnI!  it  is  bet- 
<^  >.;■:'.:  K?   use  a   imr.er  climatic 


vo'^v  \>t  'bv"  roxl 
all  l^^.j^livh  r-^^! 
1, 


are  ^ 
tor  tb 

tor-Ni 


^^    M'^    W  v.u;*x  \  vo     , 


'.  1.....' 


.■^ 


.    too*.'^c    ,V 
v;."*t    {.^  wo 


^^M      WV- 


t ;  MV 


M 


•V  \  r^v;    o" 


\>VK     \ 


<'.r  to  thn:   in   \xhich  they  are 
IV  ;:">c  :o  Ic:   Mr.  HxiOwav 


.  \\  •■  \  >  Ar>r«r.ss. 

-vTo    :^--:  t'^f  fcH  words  I 

;:  :'-v   z^-^. 'i^.c  meering^  did 

c"    '  ^     :.^  '  '"Ui^'y  cf  the 

-„   .^^  ,„   ..^  ^,^-  beiring;' 

^~    "  *i  -'-f  w  ::h  o'casnrc  a. 

V  -'j;  -^v.  "v  o^  ^he  r»arr  of 

V*-      '"«.-.' ^nc.  tic.  more 

^  *   *   %       \  >i1e  I  s«  an 

■    '    ^Cv^  ^f  the   c^ri:n-- 


Sri)\  I:  iuo 

•!«-*:tc  im  tin*  yfk,i\   lM'ti»rr  "AIT*  wrll"  can  l>e  *lvtii'il   \%r  jr«»  «'m  ni  o\jr   mu\    to  ir;ij*»rt  «n 

ij'itl   irt'TTi  I  Mf   l>iUMt"ii*      What   wc  arihi-  mliri.«r    arti.I*.'      I'-i-I    *t-tic    i\   tU\ir   at   any 

tilt*  rra!l>   H4ni  v*  m  at  jprcMrit   i*  ti»  <\«»I\r  \*t\n  ,  v\cu  .1-*  a  j;:tt       Mr     lav<r\,  }f^h*j  ha* 

a  *t   Ic   p*'r;-  %ii  t.i''*c  til  Xhv  h.iTilt «  ^%  <•{  <»tir  larru*!   i.iit    ivuh    ^^--rk    m   jjTjiutr,   t"l*l   me 

n-t:\c  *t-.nr.  than  tint  at  prrMtit  tii  \«  l"'*'.  ^*  tj'ittr  rr*  (■fi?!\   th  it   Hj!'.. l,n<- k<  11  i^T.mitr  lakr% 

ti  at  y^c  i".in  ijt  t  thr  ti.axnuMin  ittut  <'tit  "f  thr  tlir  liti<  •t  it-  •ll!.!:I.;;^.  aij*!  r*Nrr<»l  n  c  t'»  t!ic 

^  ::"•*  i':m  I'f   L»U»r   in   thr    \%.i\    of   nTi'r.'lMij^-*  \*>»rk  «-n  tl;  •  nr\*   jr^h  jt  ^t«j'h*n*  **rern  a« 

^•*  I   ijir\ii»;j*       Car^m;;*   axuI   rn«'nl.':!ii;N   that  a    i>r«-.f   of   hi*    Hl.ittrnrtit       Anil    aUi^r   all  — 

4    "I   ra^''\    \>c    yfK*'Tkvi\    in    thr    *"!ttr    van<I-  I«  .irn    to   jil.uc    wf.fi'li  ni  r    in    \«'.irMl\r\.      It 

*t  '^'^   ar-l   *i:ih   hkr  arc   i|Miir   innir.utuaMr  u.i*  a  wi-**    i«'r«-.n  \*hi  ^.i:!.  "Nt\tT  nutalr 

a**!  :'*MMt'\r  %^h*n  attrniptnl  in  either  ^ran-  \«nr  nwn  i;:it  \"*.i  v.iii  prpMnt  r\(r\  fi-»'iir!ii 

!<  -ir  I:'vr*t  TIC.  with    thr    *  wiv.'.lutuc    li-nr    i»f    j    h  .» -Ir    hti   * 

It  *tat.*!>  U>  rta'^*'n  lh.il  the  tuatrrials  tif  j  » 'j'tivati^n  .  h'lt  of  ihr  a*I  pl<  il  ta!i  t;t  of  an-  'h 

I    •".ir\    arf    thr    tK*%t    .»thI    nvst    *tMta!tlr    fi»r  1  r  \"tj  lia\c  <  n!\  an  cxli  m  |p  rarx  "ti*.  half  fx-* 

*■■'!•",;   in   that   c«»\intr\.      I  *«'k   ar"iin<J    \oii  m*si-  n  "     Ih-w  trnr     (jfilc  tr:ir.     I   viw   in  •• 

•M  1^:1. lin  ar'!  \--ii  nil!  U*  ^triuk  \*tlh  thr  tact  pajKr   t!jr  other  *\a\    that    '  on*-   t.f   tlic  tr.i^« 

at  •  "  r      I.I  T*e^ti»nr  i*  tlir  jjreat  hmMmij  stunc  cot!  u*    cium  1   <'f    Iri'.iT*.*!    1*   of    iw';>V    |w  mi; 

■  ft*   *  o  :*ntr\.      It  Ha%  <nif»l«»\*»!  in  thr  I  1-  alrai-I  to  U*  thrn.-Mlvi*  jt^^I  f   "  .\%   thi  sr  Ixnt, 

^tT    I'.a-k,   (  »  !!e;;e   ( ifet  n.  and   in   the   %talr)\  h'*t   ll)e\    hurt    tlie    ft*!jii^'*   of  i.t}j  r*    \\*sX    .%% 

'.    «k  o|    l»':  Mv't^s  at   tlie  Corner   of   I>a\\son  tinvtl    in   ttirn."   an-I    I    n'litt    a,^rie    wtth    t*** 

^'  !   \a^*tn  strettN,  and  ulut  o-uM  ^^.k  l>ct-  M*nt::ient       M\    i  \\n   cr«f.|   1*,   th.at   anNtht-^^ 

t*  r  '      I  !w*  ne\%    MiiM-iirn  and  National  I.itirarv  that  d«KN  n^t  ^er\e  a  11  ^*  fil  |»'ir|»  vr  m  a  hir  ■! 

H.'e    1  ••  't    of    Mctmt    I  harli'*    vani'.Nt-tnc  -  a  r^i;  1*  n^t  *tr'M'"*  ntal      Ttvv    mtxc  n^  um  i«l 

*•  *.  •'.  *:  1  *t"  Me  ffr  cit\  w»rk.     AntI  of  jjranitr^  jfir^-»%e.  and  t<rtaiM!\   no<r  l'-«k  well.     It   i-* 

H«   have  a  clurn-ifiu  \arirt\ ,  tliat  fr*»Tn  liaiK-  an    .i^m     of    -^Im'-.,    I    j;Tt.*t'*,     fi  ar       I^•^%     t- 

Vr   -  krn,   j*<r!'.aiiH.   txinj*   the   tl'»wrr  t>f   thrm  n.ike    tvrr%t'vTii;   n  *t  •;  S  c    *   v«  Miinij  cIm-    i% 

/\       \iwrv    ijTanitc   jxili^h*  n    well,   but    it    '^  a!!  the  rafc:r 
J  .r  1  t'»  iftork.     The  *  nl\  uri*<»rt*-<i  *»!   nc  ii»th- 
cr  thjn  marf.V  an-I  Kranit.)   Hut  Man-I.  our  '•^"•T  "^  >t..m«..uk. 

•  .I'l     *M    fxiiftiai    ^;t\     v%"rW     i**     IV  '*.!and  I^"|'I--m   \'»ii  all  ha\c  i-h^crvt  d  that  an  c|'I 

.*   '*        \\ '•  11    It   laki^  *'U   an   •utir   cni^t    it  tU  nu    **i  paint   ha%  hr^kin  out   in  thr  cit\  — 

••  ••   '*    a'*' f  ihl\.      All    oiir    tine    e;i;hie€nlh  >t"!u\\»Tk.    hruknork,    r\er\tlM»n»     vanj*hc« 

.."t'r\   h'l  !  !:"c^  *''<*  l»»nt'\   liM'.lt  "f   P-'rt!and  Ut^-r^    it\  art  ki'.'.if;;  *ua\       r\ir\t!i:ni»  r»*n«t 

»!    'M       .1'.'     'thtr    irT|iiTt*d    *tiiJl    e^i-^ti.i'lx    of  U    t-  *t  *'ti|  .:;*  in  i^'ar-n;;,  it  h  itt    n*  -ii*  Ci*'  ■f-* 

^  .•   .  •   •!■    rM*-tre    ladi  N    aw  i\     atttr    a    t'*»*e  ih  it  v\'."'d  iv.ike  a*^\  i  !u   (a'^M^M.!  »  f  a  *i'a;» 

'.  ■  e    .*r<  %*•'.;■*  <•!   the  rnttit!\    re-^t"rtd  I  hf^t  ,  i   i,,st,    I»a\e  Ki  I  K.nl   !i   '.irs  •  t   a«;  tJ\   a^  he 

•  *     '.  h  a'r  i;    m.j;  a'n  a  '\.  and   the   r«d    vind-  JM-^^^  l*::*  v^h  the  ^trret*  a!*d  \m\\*  the  Iv ■'.!■** 

•  •    •.     hi*  ■'*    :n    M     Anne'^    ih'.itih.    I>a\\^'n  lr"Pt>    *'r.rirtd    with    a!i    v«  rt%    tf    pfrv.itnt 

•  "•t*    an    -n  a  \cr\    a'I\aiu  t  d  *»ta»;r  nf  d«  i.i\.  *li  1  It  *  ff  \  I'e  C'l-T 

I    I       'I    na"  e    ••■.ii'\     ^ijxli    iTi'"  1  *":^    Hti»nc  Ih.c   witfHt  ottt  t«.!t  r\  in  ilu*  pamt  e\  t  r\  thin(j 

•  "  ;.  •  :•■€%.  i»  ;t  a'l  w h- •  jm'*^  a'  u^  1  Mr  ftftn-  \fa.M  are  th.e  I'lT'ls  •  I  the  •spirit  lur  Th '^•' 
I  I*  t*:  r  '*/'.!  ir«*  KAU  Me  l-r  th^-'^tlxt-*  a*"!  f»,io.  n>  of  «Mir  pr-'te^*:.  n  cxynntl  lari^i 
»        wa\    '    :t    I  *"*  ate    i.it%    iit'»    ih«     if»--rt.d  %•'"  %    i.f    n!- nt  V    tath    \tar    m    haxiT'-ij    th*  jr 

•  '%  j'fiMiNtN   e!iU»rattd.   ap'i    then   i»'\rr   up   tint 
I  !ir  |r.-prut\   ff  tlic  um*  »'f  native  M<'nc  1%  i*ork  in  cr\)  !e  ''harr%  ff  juint      The%  %kh«*  pa\ 

i\     "%  !*' it  It  i:  -l  fXi  rk-kei!,  !'i;t  n«  w  thu  the  p';-<r  Ma\   ilatue  (-r  ni-l  to  the  tunc  the\ 

•t    Iia»   Utn   ^^tiJited   out.   the   i'*j*  rtati  -n   of  pt\   for.  1%  their  idea,  r>«i  (l-nhl.     The\  u«ualh 

.  *  .  ap  a*  \  ri;''*\  tioa\:nij  xt.  ne.  I  h-^K*,  %n'I  pa\    fi-r   the  \n-^X  ir.aterial*.  and  lh<  n  C'Xiceal 

,.a*r       The  e   1*   iv  th-iv   j»alri.'t!C   aN-iil   the  th<  tn   under  jutnt       I   think   the  (lainter*  ar«I 

•  I'Nr  In 41  M'-ne  i\  the  l>e*t  in  the  market  ileii'rat'»r^  of  I>iih!in  are  ti»  hlanK  chiefl\  in 
!  '    .lMr-hi!:t>    in   <Hir   <'^n    land;   then   i*h\  tin*  uhohsau   destruction  of  *ii»nc,  hrk^k  and 
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woodwork.  It  would  seem  that  they  have  dis- 
covered that  bricks,  limestone,  granite,  ma- 
hogany and  oak  are  the  best  groundwork  for 
the  display  of  paint,  and  accordingly  act  upon 
the  discovery.  Everything  must  be  covered 
with  paint  of  the  most  glaring,  vivid  and  hid- 
eously crude  shades.  You  can  hardly  enter  a 
principal  street  in  the  city  without  your  artis- 
tic sense  receiving  a  shock.  Brickwork  is 
colored  all  shades  of  the  rainbow,  and  lime- 
stone and  granite  receive  the  same  generous 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  destroying  paint- 
er. Is  all  sense  of  the  artistic  dead  in  our 
city,  that  the  citizens,  not  to  say  the  profes- 
sion, stand  idly  by  and  see  the  splendid  dignity 
of  their  city  ruined  by  paint? 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  our  city  a  no- 
ble and  sombre  thing  of  beauty;  but  now  we 
must  paint  that  out  and  give  it  the  air  of  a  new 


gin  palace.  A  world  without  taste  is  a  world 
without  artistic  pleasure.  That  is  what  it  is 
rapidly  coming  to,  unless  you,  my  fellow  stu- 
dents, resolutely  put  your  foot  down  against 
what  is  going  on  and  try  to  beautify  our  city 
and  not  to  destroy  its  dignified  and  imposing 
character  by  allowing  new,  inappropriate 
buildings  to  be  erected  at  the  sweet  w^ll  of 
those  who  conceive  only  visions  of  ugliness 
and  horror.  If  you  make  a  firm  stand  against 
such  architectural  freaks,  then  Dubliners  may 
look  forward  to  a  city  ever  increasing  in  no- 
bility and  charm  under  your  watchful  care. 
Form  yourselves  into  an  ideal  committee  of 
taste  and  control  all  the  improvements,  and  if 
only  engineers  could  be  taught  that  architects 
are  their  masters,  then  much  would  be  gained 
toward  the  realizing  and  maintaining  of  our 
city  as  a  haven  where  beauty  lingers. 


MARBLE  WORK  IN  WESTMINSTER  CATHEDRAL 

By  John  A.  Marshall. 

Most  Elaborate  Decorative  Work  PJanned  for  the  Interior  Ever  Undertaken  in  Any  Modem 
Church.      Based  on  the  Principles  Underlying  the  Application  of 
Marble  and  Mosaic  at  Venice  and  Ravenna 


A  PAPER  read  by  Mr.  John  A.  Marshall 
before  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Architec- 
tural Association  in  London  gives  the  most 
complete  description  of  the  new  Catholic  Ca- 
thedral at  Westminster  that  has  yet  appeared. 
This  building,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the 
crowning  work  of  the  late  John  F.  Rentley. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  while  the 
Cathedral  was  in  process  of  erection  over  the 
fact  that  the  architect  went  to  the  East  for  in- 
spiration, and  chose  the  basilica  type  rather 
than  modelled  his  work  on  the  creations  of  the 
Gothic  cathedral  builders.  The  Westminster 
structure  shows  a  greater  kinship  to  Saint  So- 
phia than  to  any  other  building,  but  those  who 
criticized  the  taking  of  a  pagan  model  forgot 
that  the  mosque  at  Constantinople  was  built  as 
a  Christian  temple.  A  notable  feature  of  the 
Westminster  Cathedral  is  that  while  it  is  built 
of  brick,  the  architect  planned  the  most  elab- 
orate use  of  marble  for  the  interior  decoration 


that  has  been  attempted  in  any  church  of  mod- 
ern times.  A  large  part  of  the  interior  still 
shows  the  bare  brick  walls,  but  these  will 
eventually  be  covered  with  the  rarest  marbles 
of  Italy  and  Greece.  In  view  of  this  notable 
use  of  marble,  we  present  those  portions  of 
Mr.  Marshall's  long  and  interesting  address 
that  treat  of  the  marble  work. 

Before  dealing  with  the  construction  of  th? 
various  domes  of  brick  and  concrete,  and  after 
describing  the  development  of  the  plan,  Mr. 
Marshall  says : 

Support  and  Abutment. 

You  will  have  gathered  that  the  dominating 
factor  of  the  problem  worked  out  by  the  archi- 
tect has  been  a  spacious  and  uninterrupted 
nave,  covered  with  domical  vaulting,  and  it 
will  be  obvious  to  you  that  the  exceptional 
width  of  the  space  to  be  covered  called  for  ex- 
ceptional height  if  due  proportion  of  the  intc- 
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rior  was  to  be  maintained.  Thus  the  difficul- 
ties of  support  and  abutment  were  soon  reali- 
ized,  and  in  selecting  the  pendentive  dome  of 
shallow  concavity  for  the  roofing  the  architect 
believed  that  the  weight  and  the  pressure 
would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  I]y  show- 
ing the  domes  outside  not  only  was  an  extra- 
ne<nis  n)of  dispensed  with,  but  full  advantage 
of  the  height  was  gained  for  the  interior.  In 
the  disposition  of  the  piers  and  abutments, 
with  a  view  not  only  to  the  sustentation  of  the 
pressure  but  to  reserving  as  much  space  as 
possible  for  the  aisles,  chapels  and  galleries,  a 
s\  stem  has  been  adopted  not  unlike  that  to  be 
seen  in  most  Gothic  cathedrals,  where  huge 
yet  narrow  counterforts  are  projected  at  in- 
tervals and  stiffened  by  transverse  walls,  ar- 
cading  and  vaulting;  but  while  in  a  Gothic 
cathedral  these  counterforts  are  generally 
most  conspicuous  features  outside  the  build- 
ing, at  the  Westminster  Cathedral  they  are 
practically  limited  to  the  interior,  the  spaces 
between  being  entirely  utilized.  It  may  be 
noted  in  passing  that  in  the  latest  instance  of 
cathedral  design  in  this  country  both  these 
methods  have  been  rejected  in  favor  of  one  in 
which  all  buttresses  as  such  are  avoided  by 
deeply  recessing  the  alternate  bays  as  tran- 
septs, and  should  this  arrangement  involve  a 
sacrifice  of  that  uninterrupted  succession  of 
parts  that  Mr.  Bentley  so  much  admired,  it 
will  be  admitted  that  this  is  not  the  only  qual- 
ity that  can  be  legitimately  aimed  at,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  result  at  Liverpool  may  dis- 
close quite  opposite  qualities  that  will  fully 
compensate  for  the  loss  referred  to. 

The  Galleries. 

After  telling  in  detail  of  the  construction  of 
the  domes,  Mr.  Marshall  says :  The  organ  gal- 
leries are  independent  factors  of  the  construc- 
tion and,  like  the  galleries  of  the  nave,  were 
left  down  until  the  main  parts  were  built.  The 
concrete  vaulting  of  these  galleries  and  the 
western  galler\'  of  the  nave  is  not  let  into  the 
walls  at  the  back,  but  supported  on  brick  and 
stone  corbelling,  so  that  the  walls  are  not 
weakened;  the  concrete  was,  however,  keyed 
to  the  wall  by  projecting  courses  of  brick,  and, 
as  an  extra  precaution,  the  columns  support- 
ing the  vaulting  of  the  organ  galleries  are  tied 


to  the  back  wall  by  gun  metal  ties,  while  for 
the  west  gallery  of  the  nave  ties  were  inserted 
at  the  floor  level  of  the  gallery,  where  the  wall 
of  the  narthex  has  most  resistance.  The  side 
galleries  of  the  nave  have  no  supporting  wall 
at  the  back  excepting  that  next  the  campanile, 
but  the  arcades  that  carry  the  vaulting  are 
comparatively  short  and  resistance  to  any  for- 
ward tendency  is  provided  by  the  main  piers, 
it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  vaulting  of 
the  crypt  was  also  delayed  until  the  super- 
structure was  finished. 

You  now  see  that  in  no  part  of  the  cathedral 
does  the  main  structure  depend  on  marble  col- 
umns, and  this  arrangement  will  be  appreciat- 
ed by  those  who  have  experienced  the  uncer- 
tainty of  getting  large  marble  monoliths  de- 
livered by  a  stipulated  time.  The  Byzantine 
builders  had  the  advantage  in  this  respect; 
their  quarries  were  often  the  dismantled  basil- 
icas and  temples  of  the  Romans,  where  they 
found  columns  ready  to  hand.  But  the  pri- 
mary object  in  delaying  the  subsidiary  parts 
of  a  building  are,  as  you  know,  to  give  the 
main  parts  time  to  find  their  permanent  settle- 
ment, and  to  avoid  interference  with  the  scaf- 
folding and  exposure  to  the  weather.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  rainwater  in  the  pockets  of  the 
upper  vaulting  of  the  cathedral  was  sometimes 
a  great  nuisance,  and  holes  had  to  be  left  in 
the  brickwork  for  temporary  shoots  or  spout- 
ing. During  the  very  hot  weather,  when  the 
domes  were  being  turned,  they  were  sprin- 
kled with  water  to  prevent  the  concrete  setting 
too  quickly. 

Studies  in  Italy. 

Having  now  dwelt  on  some  of  the  most  sa- 
lient features  of  the  construction,  some  refer- 
ence will  be  expected,  in  a  paper  with  so  com- 
prehensive a  title,  to  the  internal  decoration, 
intended  by  the  architect  to  form  ?.n  essential 
part  of  his  conception,  but  which  unfortunate- 
ly he  did  not  live  to  see  carried  out. and  scarce- 
ly commenced.  When  Mr.  Bentley  received 
instructions  to  design  the  cathedral  he  had 
scarcely  been  out  of  this  country,  certainly 
not  to  "the  land  where  the  citron  blooms."  He 
then  felt  it  his  duty  to  see  for  himself  those 
incrustations  of  marble  and  mosaic  so  charm- 
ingly  described   by   Paul   the  Silentiary  and 
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John  Ruskin.  He  did  not,  however,  cross  the 
Adriatic  nor  visit  Sicily.  He  had  realized  his 
powers,  and  was  therefore  in  a  position  to  dis- 
criminate. He  took  with  him  a  small  note- 
book, but,  excepting  four  plans  of  churches,  it 
came  back  empty.  He  had  neither  time  nor 
inclination  for  mechanical  toil,  that  would 
have  dispelled  the  charm,  as  it  did  eventually 
for  Ruskin  in  Venice.  The  Italian  tour  did 
not  determine  the  style  of  the  cathedral, 
though  it  confirmed  it. 

The  first  sketch  plan,  made  after  the  archi- 
tect's return,  suggests,  in  parts,  Sta.  Sophia, 
Constantinople,  though  Mr.  Bentley  never  saw 
that  building.  The  final  plan  shows,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  influence  of  St.  Mark's,  tem- 
pered by  an  ideal  he  had  made  his  own.  Mr. 
Bentley's  suggestions  for  the  revetment  of  the 
interior  show,  as  might  be  expected,  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  principles  underlying  the  ap- 
plication of  marble  and  mosaic  as  exemplified 
at  Venice  and  at  Ravenna.  The  well  defined 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  materials 
at  a  uniform  level ;  the  high  and  narrow  slabs, 
riveted  to  the  walls  and  piers,  and  "opened 
out"  so  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  mis- 
taken for  solid  masonry;  the  strips  or  facets 
that  roughly  follow  the  curves;  the  extreme 
thickness  of  the  veneer,  exposed  at  all  salient 
angles,  and,  above  all,  the  vast  expanses  of 
sheeting,  due  to  the  unbroken  wall  surfaces 
and  the  massiveness  of  the  piers,  undisturbed 
by  mouldings,  and  made  more  impressive  by 
the  insertion  at  rare  intervals  of  choicer  slabs 
and  by  the  brilliancy  of  carving,  these  are 
some  of  the  qualities  we  associate  with  the 
ideal  type  of  marble  revetment.  This  being 
so,  it  is  evident  that  the  essential  features  of 
Mr.  Bentley's  plan  scarcely  afford  scope  for  a 
full  development  of  this  type.  The  subdivi- 
sion or  multiplication  of  the  piers  and  the  lack 
of  unbroken  wall  surface  on  the  ground  floor 
demanded  a  treatment  on  independent  lines 
that  may  perhaps  be  described  as  a  compro- 
mise between  the  Byzantine  and  the  Renais- 
sance. 

Sparing  Use  of  Columns. 

Another  marked  divergence  from  the  By- 
zantine type — in  an  opposite  direction — is  seen 
in  the  sparing  use  of  columns  for  the  gallery 


arcades,  resulting  in  a  wide  intercolumniation, 
again  in  favor  of  the  Renaissance.  But  if  the 
piers  and  walls  do  not  present  an  ideal  field 
for  the  application  of  marble,  this  cannot  be 
said  of  the  floor  space,  where  unbounded  fa- 
cilities are  afforded  for  that  most  essential 
feature — from  the  architectural  point  of  view 
— a  marble  pavement  throughout  the  building. 
The  value  of  the  marble  paving  in  relation  to 
the  wall  lining  can  be  seen  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  and  in  the  two  western 
chapels  of  the  nave.  In  the  nave  itself,  a  com- 
mencement of  Mr.  Bentley's  scheme  for  the 
paving  has  been  made  by  laying  the  narthex 
and  the  strips  or  borders  between  the  piers  and 
columns,  so  that  these  latter  are  spared  the 
indignity  of  rising  from  a  platform  of  wood 
block  flooring.  The  marble  paving  of  the 
sanctuary,  around  the  baldacchino,  has  just 
saved  this  immense  canopy  from  a  similar  in- 
sult, though  it  can  never  compensate  for  de- 
fects due  to  the  lack  of  Mr.  Bentley 's  personal 
supervision.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  or- 
gan gallery  screens  adjoining.  Unfortunate- 
ly, while  the  painter  can  rectify  a  weakness  or 
a  false  note  of  color  by  a  stroke  of  the  brush, 
the  designer  in  marble  is  committed  forever 
to  the  first  touch.  His  only  safeguard  is  to 
remember  that  the  doctrine  of  harmony  and 
restraint  applies  to  all  the  arts,  and  if  an  ex- 
tensive palette  is  a  snare  to  the  painter  it  is  a 
still  greater  entanglement  to  the  designer  in 
marble,  whose  best  effects  are  produced  by  a 
limited  range  of  colors.  The  most  beautiful 
and  varied  material  used  by  the  architect  is 
soon  brought  into  discredit  if  misapplied  or 
mixed  up  with  other  materials.  The  simple 
slabwork  of  a  fishmonger's  shop  is  more  im- 
pressive than  the  incoherent  displays  so  often 
seen  in  more  important  buildings,  where  the 
chief  aim  of  the  designer  seems  to  have  been 
to  destroy  those  very  qualities  that  give  value 
to  the  material.  But  the  intrinsic  value  of 
marble  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the  beauty 
of  the  color  or  the  interest  of  the  veining. 
Strength  and  durability  must  be  considered,  or 
the  result,  in  our  humid  atmosphere,  may  be 
as  transient — if  not  as  beautiful — as  a  sunset 
or  a  smile.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the 
very  nature  of  the  materia/  is  against  its  per- 
manency.   The  pasty  magma  and  the  infiltrat- 
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cd  fractures,  to  say  nothing  of  artificial  "stop- 
ping/* arc  the  channels  most  infected  by  the 
destroyer.  Indeed,  the  few  sound  marbles  of 
good  color  that  can  safely  be  used  without  re- 
straint may  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  The 
weakest  marbles,  like  certain  persons,  are  of- 
ten the  most  attractive;  they  should  be  re- 
served for  occasional  indulgence  only. 

Xo  Confusion  in  Colob. 

I  will  not  weary  you  more  than  I  have  al- 
ready done  by  attempting  a  description  of  the 
marbles  used  at  the  cathedral,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  marbles  in 
general  has  only  recently  been  dealt  with  by 
those  able  exponents.  Sir  Laurence  Alma-Ta- 
dema  and  Mr.  William  Brindley.  [These  two 
papers  were  printed  in  the  April  number  of 
SroNE, — Editor.]  We  may,  however,  be  per- 
mitted to  remind  you  that  in  the  two  western 
chapels  of  the  nave  Mr.  Bentley  initiated  the 
principle  of  framing  the  variegated  revetment 
with  white  marble  only.  Thus  there  is  not 
that  confusion  of  color  or  workmanship,  nor 
that  rampant  effect  of  the  strings,  cornices 
and  architraves  that  one  so  often  sees  when 
the  reverse  method  is  adopted.  In  a  word, 
the  effect  is  refined  rather  than  bizarre.  The 
respective  merits  of  these  two  chapels  cannot 
be  considered  apart  from  the  mosaics,  and  if 


the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Souls  is  the  most  con- 
cordant, this  is  because  its  mosaic  decoration 
most  nearly  approaches  Mr.  Bentley 's  ideal. 

The  guiding  influence  of  the  architect  is 
here  strikingly  apparent  throughout,  and  Mr. 
Symons,  who  made  the  cartoons  for  the  mosa- 
ics from  his  own  sketches,  has  admirably  fol- 
lowed the  architect's  suggestions,  without  that 
self-effacement  that  would  have  destroyed  vi- 
tality. While  not  opposed  to  tradition,  the 
work  is  as  unfettered  in  style  as  the  cathedral 
itself.  If  the  general  effect  is  satisfactory,  the 
barbarity  of  the  technique  may  be  condoned. 

These  subsidiary  parts  of  the  cathedral  may 
be  regarded  as  experimental  in  view  of  the 
vast  area  awaiting  decoration  in  the  nave.  For 
this  Mr.  Bentley  left  no  suggestions— except- 
ing details  for  the  marblework.  Some  men 
get  ideas  very  quickly,  flashes  of  inspiration — 
a  kind  of  radio-activity,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  they  rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread.  No  wonder  their 
works  look  crude  and  unfinished,  and  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  time.  With  others  the  idea 
grows  or  develops,  they  feel  their  way  grad- 
ually, one  thing  leads  to  another,  and  ultimate- 
ly to  a  solution  of  the  problem.  The  result 
has  entailed  much  labor,  though  it  may  seem 
to  have  been  attained  without  effort — the 
work  endures.    This  was  Mr.  Rentier's  way. 


V 


DECORATIVE  MARBLE  FROM  ARIZONA 


The  Long  Awaited   Native   Material  Abie  to  Gxnpete  with   Foreign    Marbles  Seems  to  Be  Found  at 
Remarkable  Variety  Taken  from  hnmense  Deposit  Near  Bowie.     Praise  from  the  Leading 
Architects.   White,  Veined  with  Black,  and  Clouded  and  Motded  with  YeOow  and  Pink 


P)R  some  weeks  past  Mr.  John  G.  Kerr, 
a  well  known  stone  man  of  Denver,  has 
had  a  display  of  marble  in  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Building.  Xew  York,  that  has  probably 
attracted  more  attention  from  architects  and 
marble  men  than  any  other  display  ever  made 
of  a  native  decorative  material.  Before  any 
attempt  is  made  to  describe  this,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  state  how  Stone  first  learned  of 
this  marble,  and  how  Mr.  Kerr  became  pos- 
sessed of  it 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  L.  R.  Ligier,  a  mar- 


ble dealer  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  who  had  been  a 
subscriber  of  Stone  almost  from  the  first  is- 
sue, wrote  to  the  magazine  that  he  had  discov- 
ered what  he  believed  to  be  a  remarkable  de- 
posit of  marble  in  the  vicinity  of  Bowie,  Ariz. 
Considerable  correspondence  ensued,  and  Mr. 
Ligier  sent  to  the  office  of  Stone  about  a  doz- 
en samples  of  the  marble.  These  were  small 
pieces,  some  of  them  being  only  one  or  two 
inches  square.  The  writer  has  seen  many 
beautiful  "pocket  samples"  that  have  come 
from  deposits  proved  to  be  utterly  worthless. 
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and  he  has  learned  to  take  nothing  for  granted 
from  samples  alone.  But  in  this  case  his  in- 
terest was  instantly  aroused,  and  he  soon  be- 
came a  firm  believer  in  the  Arizona  marble. 
In  the  first  place,  the  samples  represented  the 
widest  variety  of  color  and  marking  the  writer 
had  ever  seen  as  the  product  of  a  single  de- 
posit. They  ranged  from  almost  jet  black  to 
pure  white.  There  was  black  with  white  veins, 
and  white  with  heavy  bhck  clouding.  There 
was  black  and  gold,  similar  to  the  famous 
Portor  marble  from  Porto  Venere.  All  the 
shades  of  blue,  from  light  to  dark,  were  rep- 


A  Mountain  op  Marble. 

resented.  Among  the  lighter  marbles  there 
were  combinations  of  white  with  yellow  and 
pink,  suggesting  Siena  and  Xumidian.  But 
the  whites  were  the  most  impressive  because 
of  the  opportunities  for  successful  commercial 
working.  The  pure  white  was  of  a  warm 
tint,  like  ivory,  with  a  hint  of  pink.  The 
veined  and  mottled  varieties  were  marked  with 
black  rather  than  with  the  customary  blue. 
The  crystallization  was  a  trifle  coarser  than 
the  Vermont  marble,  but  not  so  pronounced  as 
the  Georgia  stone.  The  texture  was  very  firm 
and  sound. 

The  very  marked  variety  of  the  samples 
would  have  awakened  suspicions  but  for  Mr. 
Ligier's  explanations.  He  declared  that  they 
were  not  taken  from  one  spot,  but  represented 
diflferent  and  widely  separated  outcroppings 
along  a  marWr:  ledge  that  extended  for  miles. 
He  staked  his  reputation  as  a  marble  man  that 


the  deposit  was  absolutely  sound,  and  he 
backed  up  iiis  statement  with  photographs. 
These  showed  imposing  outcrops,  undeniably 
sound  as  to  surface  indications.  Mr.  Ligier's 
experience  with  the  monumental  trade  led  him 
to  assume  a  greater  value  for  the  dark  rather 
than  the  lighter  varieties  of  the  marble.  The 
editor  of  Stone  was  compelled  to  take  ex- 
ception with  him  in  this  particular,  but  in  all 
other  respects  Mr.  Ligier's  enthusiastic  claims 
seemed  to  be  fully  justified.  Readers  of  these 
pages  may  remember  that  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions the  Arizona  marble  has  been  hailed  as 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  promis- 
ing deposits  of  American  marble  still  remain- 
ing undeveloped.  It  is  naturally  a  source  of 
deep  gratification  that  Mr.  Kerr's  work  has 
given  so  thorough  an  endorsement  of  the 
views  of  the  editor  of  Stone. 

Mr.   Kerr's  company  is  the  owner  of   the 
largest  stone  mill  between  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco.     Constantly  called  upon  to  handle 
all  kinds  of  foreign  and  domestic  marbles.  Mr. 
Kerr    became    convinced    that    the    mountain 
chains  which  stretch  over  the  western  half  or 
this  country  must  contain  deposits  of  marble 
equal  in  value  to  the  marble  in  the  mountains 
of  Italy.     He  was,  therefore,  tireless   in  his 
search   for  a  native   material  of  the  highest 
grade.     Knowing  his  interest  in  the  subject, 
numberless  marble  prospects  have  l>een  sub- 
mitted for  his  consideration,  from  all  parts  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  regions,  as  far  as  Brit- 
ish Columbia  on  the  north  and  old  Mexico  on 
the  South.     In  a  majority  of  instances  an  ex- 
amination of  the  samples  was  sufficient  to  con- 
demn the  prospect.     It  was  necessarv  in  some 
cases  to  go  a  little  further  in  investigation  to 
finally  dispose  of  them.     In  nine  instances  he 
made  a  personal  visit  to  the  discoveries,  and 
not  in  a  single  case,  until  he  struck  the  Arizo- 
na deposit,  has  marble  of  proper  quality  and 
marketable  value  been  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion. 

While  Mr.  Kerr  was  visiting  the  World's 
Fair  in  St.  Louis  he  was  instantly  captivated 
by  marble  samples  shown  among  the  Arizona 
exhibits.  He  subsequently  inquired  for  their 
origin,  and  after  some  weeks  of  random  cor- 
respondence, and  by  personal  prospecting,  he 
located  the  exact  spot  from  which  the  speci- 
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mens  came,  in  the  Chirachau  Range,  Cochise 
County.  L'wn  his  first  trip  a  few  rough 
boulders  and  broken  samples  were  secured  and 
taken  ii)  IX^nver.  When  sawed  and  polished 
they  were  at  once  pronounced,  not  only  in 
quality  but  in  beauty  and  variety  of  coloring, 
the  e(|ual  of  any  foreign  marbles  of  their  kind 
imi>orted  into  this  country. 

A  second  trip  was  thereafter  made,  and  Mr. 
Kerr  obtained  the  property  from  Mr.  Ligier 
and  devoted  himself  in  earnest  to  cfctting  out 
sitmples  that  would  fairly  represent  the  mar- 
ble. It  was  a  tremendous  undertaking  to 
quarry  blocks  of  fair  size  with  no  regular 
etiuipment.  In  order  to  obtain  a  natural  open- 
ing, pending  development,  it  was  necessary  to 
tro  tt)  the  least  satisfactory  portion  of  the  de- 
posit, where  the  cotirsing  of  the  water  through 
the  countless  centuries  had  somewhat  broken 
the  stone.  Notwithstanding  this,  blocks  of 
i-normors  size  were  loosened,  and  had  to  be 
broken  up  by  blasting.  It  speaks  volumes 
for  the  inherent  strength  of  the  stone  that 
Mocks  thus  shot  with  dynamite  have  been 
**awed  into  slabs  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick 
tiiat  ring  like  a  bell  when  struck  with  a  ham- 
mer. While  Mr.  Kerr  shows  slabs  6  feet  4 
inches  bv  2  feet  in  size,  and  a  beautiful  column 
r>  feet  high,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
are  no  index  of  the  capabilities  of  the  deposit. 
There  was  nothing  but  a  mason's  shears  to 
handle  the  blocks -when  they  had  been  loos- 
ened, and  the  transportation  of  the  stone  to 
the  railway  was  a  great  problem,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  horses.  Mr.  Kerr  had  to  go  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  to  gather  the  twenty- 
horse  team  he  finally  used. 

The  property  consists  of  480  acres  and  em- 
braces the  **Pentelicus.'*  "Pavonazzo"  and  "Si- 
ena" placer  claims.  The  marble  ledge  runs  all 
through  the  property  and  is  exposed  for  two 
miles.  The  marble  falls  into  two  great  divi- 
sions, the  white  and  veined  and  the  colored. 
The  latter  includes  the  blues,  of  which  there  is 
a  big  body,  and  the  Numidians  and  Sienas. 
The  quantitv  and  quality  of  the  latter  are  still 
somewhat  problematic,  as  the  deposits  are  cov- 
erc<l  with  vegetation  and  there  has  been  much 
greater  erosion,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
stone.  Still  there  is  every  indication  of  im- 
mense bodies  of  high  grade  colored  marble. 


Even  on  the  outcrop  the  white  and  veined 
marble  is  absolutely  sound,  and  there  seem  to 
be  no  natural  heads  or  dries.  As  stated  above, 
Mr.  Kerr  had  to  go  to  the  water  courses  in 
order  to  find  natural  openings  where  samples 
could  be  taken  out.  The  beds  are  from  sev- 
enty-five feet  to  several  hundred  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  strata  dip  at  varying  angles,  from 
almost  horizontal  to  70  degrees.  .Most  im- 
pressive to  the  stone  man  of  all  the  samples 
shown  by  Mr.  Kerr  is  a  "rough  back."  This 
shows  the  weathered  surface  of  the  outcrop. 
Its  junction  with  the  sawed  and  polished  sur- 
face is  almost  as  sharp  as  a  knife,  and  yet  it 
has  not  been  broken  or  chipped  in  the  han- 
dling. Aside  from  this  remarkable  proof  of 
strength,  there  is  absolutely  no  trace  of  stain 
or  disintegration  up  to  the  very  skin  of  the 
weathered  surface. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  display  Mr. 
Kerr  has  made  in  Xew  York  in  guarded 
terms.  It  is  so  absolutely  unique  and  beauti- 
ful that  one  is  tempted  to  superlatives.  Tliere 
-^re  a  number  of  large  slabs,  many  of  them 
mr^tched  and  opened  up  on  the  chevron  pat- 


OrTCROPPiNG  OF  White  M.xrble. 

tern.  There  is  also  a  complete  architectural 
piece  consisting  of  a  base  of  the  blue  marble 
upon  which  is  erected  a  column  and  pilaster, 
crowned  with  an  elaborate  entablature,  all  in 
the  polished  veined  marble.  There  is  also  a 
hollow  pedestal  of  thin  slabs.  When  this  is 
lighted  from  within  by  electric  lights  it  gives 
the  effect  of  stained  glass,  except  that  Nature, 
instead  of  man,  was  the  artist. 

The  marble  takes  a  brilliant  soft  and  waxv 
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finish.  In  the  absence  of  analysis  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  of  what  the  black  veining  consists. 
It  does  not,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  most 
stones  marked  with  very  dark  veins,  take  a 
dull  polish,  but  shows  the  full  luster  of  the 
white.  While  the  groundmass  is  white,  it  is 
often  clouded  with  tints  of  faint  yellow  or 
cream,  and  is  frequently  marked  with  delicate 
pink,  as  if  strawberries  had  rested  upon  it. 
The  veining  is  different  from  anything  we 
have  ever  seen.  Some  of  the  lines  are  jet  black 
and  as  sharp  and  distinct  as  if  they  had  been 
drawn  with  a  broad  pen.  As  they  are  mixed 
with  mottling  and  clouding,  they  give  the 
gfreatly  desired  landscape  effect. 

Architects  are  proverbially  difficult  to  stir 
to  enthusiasm  over  new  decorative  material. 
But  they  are  ready  to  welcome  this  American 
marble  in  competition  with  the  product  of  the 
famous  quarries.  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  & 
White,  after  seeing  the  display,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Kerr  as  follows:  "We  have  examined  with 
much  interest  your  samples  of  Arizona  mar- 
bles, and  are  glad  to  say  that,  in  our  judgement, 
they  are  superior  to  any  other  American  mar- 
bles of  the  same  general  character  which  we 
have  ever  seen.  We  were  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  soundness  of  the  slabs  and 
the  entire  absence  of  patching  and  filling  with 
wax,  which  is  so  common  in  all  the  foreign 
colored  marbles.  The  samples  in  which  the 
body  color  is  a  bluish  white  do  not  impress  us 
as  favorably  as  do  those  in  which  the  field  has 
a  pink  or  yellow  tinge." 

Mr.  John  M.  Carrere,  of  Carrere  &  Hast- 
ings, wrote  as  follows:  "I  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  samples  of  the  Arizona  mar- 
bles which  I  saw  at  your  office  yesterday.  They 
are  very  sound,  of  beautiful  texture,  color  and 
marking,  and  I  hope  that  this  marble  will  be 
placed  on  the  market  at  an  early  date,  as  I 
should  like  to  use  this  extensively  in  connec- 
tion with  my  work.  In  my  judgment  they  are 
better  in  quality,  soundness  and  fineness  than 
any  similar  American  marbles  that  I  know  of. 
I  think  that  you  have  a  very  valuable  property 
if  you  can  quarry  marbles  like  these  samples 
in  any  quantities  and  transport  them  to  the 
market  within  reasonable  rates.'* 

Mr.  Cass  Gilbert  says:  "I  called  at  your  of- 
fice this  afternoon  to  see  the  Arizona  marble. 


of  which  you  had  shown  me  samples.  I  regret 
that  I  was  unable  to  keep  my  appointment  with 
you,  but  nevertheless  I  examined  the  samples 
in  your  absence.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
marble  has  great  merit,  particularly  the  pink 
and  cream  colored  samples  which  you  showed 
me.  I  do  not  particularly  care  for  the  bluer 
samples,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  commer- 
cially they  would  be  valuable.  I  would  be 
glad  to  find  your  marble  available  for  general 
use,  and  trust  that  you  will  be  successful  in 
placing  the  quarry  in  condition  to  furnish  this 
material." 

Mr.  Frederick  Junius  Sterner,  architect,  ad- 
mired in  the  marble  "the  Isabelle  yellow 
ground  and  the  slight  purplish  veins,"  and 
says  that  it  is  as  beautiful  as  Pavonazetto  and 
certainly  more  sound.  He  wants  Mr.  Kerr  to 
be  sure  and  let  him  know  when  the  marbles 
are  on  the  market  so  that  he  may  use  them  in 
his  work. 

Similar  tributes  have  been  given  by  the  mar- 
ble men  themselves.  Stone  rejoices  that  its 
own  early  verdict,  as  announced  in  these  pag^es 
several  years  ago,  is  thus  borne  out.  Mr.  Ken- 
undoubtedly  has  the  ability  and  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  merits  of  this  deposit  to  place  it 
in  a  foremost  position  among  the  famous  mar- 
bles of  the  world,  where  it  rightly  belongs. 


Color  and  Quality  in  Plaster 

Mr.  H.  C.  Standage,  a  chemist  of  Birming^- 
ham,  England,  has  published  a  book  on  "Ag-- 
glutinants  of  All  Kinds  for  All  Purposes,"  de- 
voted to  the  various  cements,  mortars  and 
glues.  Gesso,  a  term  in  ancient  art  work,  cor- 
responds, he  tells  us,  with  what  we  call  stucco. 
Terra-alba  is  another  name  for  material  that 
is  largely  employed  in  the  arts  as  plaster  of 
paris  and  for  adulterating  other  materials. 
Mr.  Standage  gives  many  hints  like  the  fol- 
lowing: "Color  alone  cannot  determine  the 
quality  of  plaster,  as  the  quality  of  the  gyp- 
sum regulates  the  quality  of  the  plaster.  The 
whitest  and  hardest  generally  yields  the  best 
plaster,  but  as  the  exception  proves  the  rule, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  Cumberland  plasters 
are  of  a  delicate  pink  and  of  a  very  pale  grain 
and  exceedingly  slimy  when  gauged." 
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SHALES  AND  CLAYS 


Methods  of  Handling  and  Preparation.      The  Distillation  of  Mineral  Oils  from  the 

Shales  of  Scotland  and  America.      China  Clay  and  Kaolin  as  Used 

in  Giving  Weight  in  the  Manufacture  of  Cotton  Goods 


IN  several  of  the  western  States  an  industry 
of  considerable  magnitude  has  been  built 
up  in  the  distillation  of  mineral  oils  from  shale 
rcKk.  While  it  is  in  its  infancy  here  the  proc- 
ess has  l)een  carried  on  in  Scotland  for  half  a 
century.  It  is  confined  in  that  country  to  the 
two  counties  of  Linlithgow  and  Edinburg. 
Consul  Rufus  Fleming  writes  of  this  industry 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
He  says  that  while  there  was  a  considerable 
advance  in  the  output  of  shale  in  1905  and 
VMH\,  no  exact  figures  are  available  later  than 
1904.  In  that  year  the  value  of  the  products, 
including  burning,  lubricating  and  gas  oil, 
naphtha,  paraffin  wax  and  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia reached  the  satisfactory  total  of  $8J59J00. 
Mr.  Fleming  says  that  he  has  received  letters 
fmm  persons  or  firms  in  America  wishing  to 
know  the  nature  of  Scottish  oil  shale,  how  it 
is  worked,  the  method  of  distillation,  etc.  He 
a<id> :  Some  years  ago  I  procured  for  a  min- 
eral-oil company  in  a  western  State  blueprints 
of  retorts  used  in  oil  shale  works  here,  from 
which  the  company's  engineer  constructed  re- 
torts that,  I  am  told,  have  been  in  successful 
ojKTation.  To  any  one  interested  in  the  dis- 
ci* very  and  utilization  of  oil  shale  a  govern- 
ment publication  just  issued  by  the  geological 
suney  office.  London,  will  be  of  value.  It 
treats  of  the  "Oil  shales  of  the  Lothians,"  deal- 
ing with  ( 1 )  the  geolog\'  of  the  shale  fields, 
(2)  methods  of  working  the  seams  and  (3) 
the  chemistry  of  the  oil  bearing  mineral.  An 
adequate  summary  of  this  detailed  and  tech- 
nical report  is  impracticable,  but  a  few  facts  of 
special  importance  to  Americans  who  have 
been  giving  attention  to  oil  shale  may  be 
stated. 

S<x)TTisH  Oil  Shales. 

The  workable  seams  of  oil  shale  in  Scotland 
all  occur  in  the  calciferous  sandstone  series, 
which    has    two    subdivisions.      The    upper. 


known  as  the  oil  shale  group,  is  over  3,000  feet 
in  thickness,  and  contains,  in  its  higher  parts, 
beds  of  coal  usually  of  inferior  quality,  and 
farther  down,  about  six  main  seams  of  oil 
shale,  interstratified  with  beds  of  sandstone, 
shale,  fire  clay,  marl  and  estuarine  limestone. 
The  lower  group,  in  which  no  oil  shales  of 
economic  importance  have  yet  been  found, 
consists  of  white  sandstone  and  shales,  passing 
downward  into  gray,  green  and  red  shales, 
clays,  marls  and  sandstones,  with  beds  of  ar- 
gillaceous limestone  or  cement  stone. 

In  regard  to  the  physical  characters  of  oil 
shale  the  report  says  that  gcxxl  shale  can.  as 
a  rule,  be  distinguished  by  its  brown  streak, 
toughness  and  resistance  to  disintegration  by 
the  weather.  Ordinary  carbonaceous  shale  is 
more  or  less  brittle  and  often  gritty  and  when 
exposed  to  the  air  it  cracks  and  crumbles  into 
fragments  which  ultimately  become  clay  or 
mud.  Oil  shale,  on  the  other  hand,  resembles 
hard  dark  wood  or  dry  leather,  and  its  quality 
in  the  field  is  measured  by  the  degree  of  facil- 
ity with  which  it  can  be  cut  and  curled  up 
with  the  edge  of  a  sharp  knife.  It  is  free 
from  grittiness,  and  is  often  flexible  as  well  as 
tough. 

Varl\bi-E  Qr alities  of  Shale. 

Miners  draw  a  distinction  between  "plain" 
and  *'curly"  shale,  the  former  variety  being 
flat  and  smooth  and  the  latter  contorted  or 
"curled'*  and  polished  or  glassy  on  the 
squeezed  faces.  The  same  seam  may  be  partly 
plain  and  partly  curly,  and  the  curly  beds  are 
often  richer  in  oil  than  the  plain  portions.  It 
is  said  that  shale  is  curly  because  it  is  rich,  as 
the  higher  percentage  of  hydrocarbons  in 
some  beds  may  have  rendered  them  more  eas- 
ily crumpled  than  the  stronger  but  poorer 
bands  alongside  of  them.  In  internal  structure 
oil  shale  is  minutely  laminated,  which  is  ap- 
parent in  the  "spent  shale'*  after  distillation, 
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when  it  is  thrown  out  in  fragments  composed 
of  extremely  thin  sheets,  like  the  leaves  of  a 
book  or  flakes  in  a  piece  of  pastry. 

In  thickness  the  shale  seams  vary  greatly. 
At  certain  localities  they  disappear  and  pass 
into  ordinary  carbonaceous  shale,  and  at  others 
they  swell  to  6,  10  or  perhaps  15  feet  in  thick- 
ness. With  reference  to  the  yield  of  crude  oil 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia  the  experts  have 
found  a  remarkable  variation  in  the  character 
of  different  seams  and  of  the  same  shale  in 
different  places.  It  seems  to  be  a  general  law 
that  shales  deteriorate  with  depth.  The  high- 
est shale  in  the  Scottish  series  is  the  richest  in 
crude  oil,  supplying  130  gallons  per  ton,  but 
only  a  few  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
while  the  lowest  shale  yields  only  about  eighty 
gallons  per  ton,  but  the  sulphate  of  ammonia 
amounts  to  sixty  pounds,  or  double  the  amount 
of  ammonia  of  the  higher  shales. 

Clays  as  Weighting  Material. 

William  Whittam,  Jr.,  a  special  agent  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  has  been 
investigating  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods 
in  Great  Britain.  Writing  from  Manchester, 
Mr.  Whittam  gives  particulars  of  the  use  of 
china  clay  and  kaolin  for  weighting  purposes 
that  will  prove  of  interest  to  American  owners 
of  clay  deposits.    Mr.  Whittam  says : 

As  china  clay  has  come  into  such  general 
use  as  a  weighting  material  as  to  almost  en- 
tirely exclude  other  things  except  where  they 
are  occasionally  mixed  with  china  clay,  it  is 
important  that  the  features  to  be  noted  when 
selecting  this  substance  for  weaving  purposes 
be  well  understood.  The  material  should  have 
a  greasy  or  unctuous  feel,  it  should  be  free 
from  grit  and  have  a  uniform  color.  This  clay 
has  supplanted  other  substances  on  account  of 
its  exceeding  smoothness,  its  ready  assimila- 
tion with  other  ingredients  and  high  specific 
gravity.  It  is  quite  as  essential  to  have  a  clay 
of  excellent  quality  as  to  use  good  flour,  and 
when  once  a  high  standard  sample  has  been 
selected  it  should  never  be  deviated  from. 
That  this  is  an  important  point  is  evident  from 
the  wide  differences  which  exist  in  the  phys- 
ical properties  of  the  many  brands  on  the  mar- 
ket. Variations  in  weight,  feel  and  appearance 
will  unavoidablv  arise  when  a  different — but 


possibly  equally  good — ^brand  suitable  for  low- 
er or  higher  percentages  is  substituted.  The 
nature  of  clays  differs  to  such  an  extent  that 
some  are  quite  suitable  for  medium  or  light 
work  but  altogether  fatal  to  good  work  in 
heavy  sizing,  owing  to  a  peculiar  harshness 
they  impart  to  the  extra  weighted  warp.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  clays  which  give 
quite  as  good  results  in  light,  medium  and 
heavy  work. 

The  amount  of  water  it  takes  to  make  a  mix- 
ing of  a  given  degree  of  "twaddle"  varies  very 
considerably.  From  all  of  this  it  is  clear  that 
the  selector  must  exercise  great  care  in  select- 
ing a  china  clay  to  answer  a  given  purpose. 
When  grit  is  present  in  the  clay  it  is  not  only 
directly  responsible  for  worse  weaving,  but  in- 
directly this  trouble  is  aggravated  by  the  gritty 
particles  rapidly  wearing  out  the  reeds  and 
harness  during  weaving.  Inferior  color  usual- 
ly denotes  inferior  quality,  and  this  has  led  un- 
scrupulous firms  to  add  sufficient  blue  to  im- 
part to  such  clay  the  whiteness  of  better  qual- 
ities. Occasionally  traces  of  iron  are  founa 
in  clay,  sometimes  in  adequate  amounts  to 
produce  iron  stains  on  the  cloth,  thus  injuring 
its  value. 

Treatment  of  China  Clay. 

China  clay  is  boiled  to  separate  it  into  the 
finest  possible  particles,  the  time  required  de- 
pending upon  the  character  of  mixing  bein^ 
prepared.  Where  relatively  a  large  volume  of 
water  is  used  the  boiling  period  is  shorter,  as 
in  light  and  medium  sizing.  From  one  to 
eight  hours  is  the  time  generally  found  suffi- 
cient. There  are  large  deposits  of  china  clay 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  southern 
States,  many  of  which  are,  no  doubt,  high 
enough  in  quality  for  sizing  purposes  if  they 
were  treated  so  as  effectually  to  remove  all 
objectionable  impurities. 

The  use  of  Epsom's  and  Glauber's  salts  has 
been  largely  abandoned  in  gray  cloth  sizing. 
They  are,  however,  extensively  used  in 
weighting  bleached  and  colored  cloth  and 
yarns.  Barytes,  having  a  higher  specific  grav- 
ity than  China  clay,  has  been  used  in  heavy 
sizing,  but  its  harsh  and  gritty  nature  causes 
the  rapid  deterioration  of  reeds  and  harness, 
besides  imparting  these  properties  to  the  wov- 
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en  cloth.  It  is  also  difficult  to  fix  on  the  yarn. 
It  may  therefore  be  left  out  of  consideration 
a5  a  substance  not  to  be  recommended. 

Mining  and  Preparation  op  Clay. 

A  paper  on  the  "Mining  and  Preparation  of 
Clay"  was  read  by  J.  S.  McConnell  before  the 
recent  convention  of  the  Association  of  Cana- 
dian Clay  Products  Manufacturers  in  Toronto. 
Mr.  McConnell  said,  among  other  things: 

In  some  European  countries  the  material  is 
taken  from  the  beds  of  rivers.  We  read  of  the 
London  brick  makers  obtaining  their  supply  of 
sand  from  the  bottom  of  the  River  Thames, 
where  it  is  raised  into  boats  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  Dutch  clinkers  or  paving  bricks,  which 
have  been  famous  for  centuries,  are  manufac- 
tured from  the  slime  deposited  by  the  river  on 
its  shores  and  at  the  bottom.  This  is  collected 
by  men  in  boats,  who  have  long  poles  with  a 
cutting  circle  of  iron  at  the  end,  also  a  bag 
net  with  which  they  draw  up  the  slime.  This 
is  mixed  with  sand  to  make  the  pavers. 

The  manner  of  taking  material  for  brick 
making  from  the  bottom  of  rivers  and  lakes 
with  poles  is  not  of  modem  origin,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  inscription  which 
stood  upon  the  brick  pyramid  near  Cairo,  the 
translation  being  as  follows:  **Do  not  under- 
value me  by  comparing  me  with  the  pyramids 
of  stone,  for  I  am  better  than  they  as  Jove  ex- 
ceeds the  other  deities.  I  am  made  of  brick 
from  clay  brought  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  adhering  to  poles.'* 

In  getting  the  material  out  in  its  raw  state  i 
great  deal  depends  upon  its  location  as  to  how 
it  can  best  be  handled.  Much  of  the  soft  clay 
must  be  dug  out  with  a  spade  and  handled 
with  horses  and  carts  if  the  haul  is  close,  or 
if  the  distance  is  great  a  track  is  usually  laid 
and  cars  holding  from  a  yard  to  a  yard  and  a 
quarter  are  used.  These  may  be  hauled  by  a 
hor>e.  or  a  cable  may  be  used  by  attaching  it 
to  a  drum  and  hauling  the  car  up  by  means  of 
power  from  the  engine. 

VsE  OF  Dynamite. 

Where  the  material  is  hard  enough  to  blast, 
dx-namitc  is  used  for  blowing  out  the  clay  or 
shale,  which  is  loaded  on  cars  or  carts  by  hand 


or  by  means  of  a  steam  shovel.  In  mining 
clay  it  is  very  important  if  possible  to  get  nat- 
ural drainage,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
pumping  out  water  in  the  wet  season. 

As  you  all  know,  in  the  treatment  of  clays 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  prep- 
aration for  the  machine.  Some  clays  will  go 
direct  to  the  pug  mill,  and  others  having 
stones  and  other  impurities  must  be  put 
through  separate  machines  for  the  removal  of 
these  impurities.  In  the  case  of  our  own  ma- 
terial, which  is  almost  all  a  shale,  we  put 
everything  through  our  dry  pans,  which  are 
five  in  number,  before  the  clay  is  ready  to  go 
to  the  hoppers.  In  the  case  of  the  stiff  mud 
bricks  we  feed  the  dry  clay,  which  has  been 
first  put  through  the  dry  pan,  to  our  pug  mill, 
where  it  is  tempered  to  the  proper  stiffness  be- 
fore being  made  into  bricks.  With  our  dry 
press  bricks  the  clay  is  tempered  in  the  dry 
pan  ready  for  going  to  the  brick  machines,  by 
means  of  a  small  spray  of  water. 

Wire  Rope  Tramways. 

Another  means  by  which  the  material  is  fre- 
quently brought  in  from  the  clay  pit  is  by 
means  of  the  aerial  wire  rope  tramway.  This 
system  is  used  in  several  large  plants.  The 
wire  rope  over  which  the  tramway  buckets 
travel  is  supported  by  wooden  towers.  The 
buckets  make  a  complete  circuit  of  the  tram- 
way, the  loaded  buckets  traveling  from  load- 
ing terminal  to  discharging  terminal  upon  the 
wire  cable,  and  after  discharging  its  load  the 
bucket  continues  around  a  terminal  sheave 
wheel  and  proceeds  upon  a  second  track  cable 
on  the  other  side  until  near  the  loading  sta- 
tion, where  it  is  automatically  detached  from 
the  traction  rope  by  means  of  the  automatic 
clip  arrangement,  and  this  clip  passes  on  to  the 
bucket  just  ahead,  which  has  just  been  loaded, 
and  picks  this  bucket  up  and  carries  it  on  in 
the  same  way  as  the  preceding  one. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written 
about  weathering  clay  before  it  will  make  a 
good  brick.  This  is  something  that  actual 
tests  alone  can  determine.  Of  course,  some 
materials  must  be  dried  out  before  they  can  be 
ground  up.  ( )ur  own  exfKTience  with  our  shale 
is  that  we  can  make  better  brick  direct  from 
the  bank  than  by  any  other  way,  owing  to  the 
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fact  that  the  moisture  is  more  uniform  when 
the  clay  is  fresh  than  if  it  were  partly  dried 
out. 

A  steam  drill  is  used  in  many  plants  for 
drilling  the  holes  into  which  the  dynamite 
charges  are  placed  for  blowing  out  the  shale  or 


clay.  In  our  plant  we  use  hand  drills,  which 
make  holes  to  the  bottom  of  the  beds  w^hich 
we  wish  to  blow  out.  A  dozen  or  more  of 
these  holes  are  exploded  at  once  by  means  of 
an  electric  battery,  and  this  will  supply  clay 
for  several  days'  run. 


GRANITE  AS  A  ROAD  SURFACE 

By  Douglas  Mackenzie. 

Paper  Read  at  a  Conference  of  County  Road  Surveyors  Held  in  Connection  With 

the  Building  Elxhibition  at  Olympia,  London.     How  to  Obtain  a  Non- 

Slddding  Surface.     Hamburg's  New  Method  of  Paving 


THE  primary  necessity  in  selecting  a  ma- 
terial for  a  nonskidding  road  is  to  have 
a  compound  surface  composed  of  two  or  more 
substances,  differing  in  the  degree  of  hard- 
ness, but  these  materials  must  be  so  finely  di- 
vided that  the  road  is  sufficiently  smooth  for 
perfectly  free  rolling.  The  coefficient  of  fric- 
tion on  such  compound  surfaces  is  very  high, 
amounting  to  as  much  as  .8,  but  a  further  con- 
sideration of  equal  importance  is  that  none  of 
the  substances  of  which  the  surface  is  com- 
posed should  be  able  to  form  grease  or  a  lu- 
bricating substance  under  the  attrition  of  traf- 
fic. 

Granite  is  an  ideal  substance  for  this  pur- 
pose, because  it  is  composed  of  crystals  of  dif- 
lerent  materials  differing  in  their  degree  of 
hardness,  but  it  is  impracticable  to  make  roads 
of  granite  perfectly  monolithic — that  is  to  say, 
in  complete  slabs — the  full  width  of  the  road. 
In  order  to  make  it  practicable  to  construct  a 
granite  road  the  material  has  to  be  divided 
into  blocks  of  a  sufficient  size  for  convenient 
handling. 

The  most  perfect  granite  surfaces  are  to  be 
seen  in  Hamburg,  where  large  setts  are  used, 
cut  with  extreme  accuracy,  so  that  the  surface 
is  perfectly  Hat  and  the  joints  are  so  small  as 
to  be  practically  indistinguishable.  This  is 
quite  a  different  class  of  road  to  the  granite 
sett  roads  in  our  English  towns,  where  the 
surfaces  of  the  individual  setts  are  very  much 
rounded,  and  the  tires  of  wheeled  vehicles,  in- 
stead of  rolling  smoothly,  have  to  bounce  from 
sett  to  sett.     Granite  roads  made  with  perfect 


setts  are  almost  noiseless,  the  only  sound  be- 
ing due  to  the  hammer  of  horses'  shoes,  and  as 
this  antiquated  form  of  haulage  is  steadily  re- 
duced the  noise  will  be  inappreciable. 

An  approximation  to  this  form  of  granite 
surface — very  much  cheaper — is  that  em- 
ployed on  many  of  the  German  country  roads, 
and  which  is  known  there  as  ''Kleinpflaster." 
It  is  introduced  into  this  country  under  the  ti- 
tle of  "cubette  paving"  or  "durax  paving-/' 
and  is  composed  of  small  setts  laid  at  random, 
and  broken  by  special  machines  to  about  4>4- 
inch  cubes.  As  the  joints  are  none  of  them 
square  to  the  direction  of  motion,  the  wheel  is 
always  riding  on  two  or  more  of  them,  and 
does  not  jump  from  set  to  set.  Consequentlv* 
the  wear  on  these  setts  tends  to  smoothen  the 
road  instead  of  roughening  it  as  with  common 
towm  setts. 

Next  to  the  first  class  quality  setts  employed 
in  Hamburg  the  best  surfaces  are  obtained  by 
breaking  granite  to  about  1^/2 -inch  cubes,  and 
binding  it  by  means  of  an  elastic  matrix.  It 
is,  however,  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
interspaces  between  the  pieces  of  broken  gran- 
ite should  be  very  small,  and  therefore  the 
li/>-inch  granite  should  be  mixed  with  some 
>2-inch,  some  %-inch  and  some  granite  dust, 
so  that  the  quantity  of  matrix  required  is  very 
small  and  the  joints  between  the  pieces  of 
granite  in  the  road  surface  will  never  be  more 
than  ^^-inch  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances. There  seems  to  be  a  great  difficulty 
in  getting  tar  to  adhere  to  granite,  and  so  the 
tar  has  to  be  treated  by  distillation  and  also 
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by  the  addition  of  various  substances  so  as  to 
considerably  alter  its  nature.  There  are  half 
a  dozen  such  materials  now  on  the  market, 
and  they  will  not  only  adhere  to  gjanite  but 
they  are  unaffected  by  English  temperatures 
and  do  not  become  soft  in  summer  and  brittle 
in  winter  as  is  the  case  with  untreated  tar. 
These  materials  give  an  exceedingly  good  sur- 
face from  the  nonskidding  point  of  view,  be- 
cause not  only  do  you  have  the  advantage  of 
the  compound  nature  of  the  granite,  but  you 
have  the  addition  of  another  substance  of  a 
different  degree  of  hardness  in  a  sufficiently 
fine  state  of  subdivision  to  give  you  the  ideal 
roughened  surface.  It  is  also  practical  with 
such  a  matrix  to  use  limestone  in  a  state  of 
fine  subdivision  where  limestone  is  much  more 
easily  obtained  than  granite,  but  this  is  not 
quite  such  a  suitable  substance,  as  finely 
ground  limestone  has  certain  lubricating  prop- 
erties, and  therefore  the  mud  arising  from  this 
surface  in  wet  weather  makes  slippery  grease. 
Great  objection  is  raised  by  some  councils 
to  the  cost  of  improved  roads  made  on  this 


system,  especially  for  country  roads,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
deterioration  of  country  roads  is  due  to  the 
effect  of  weather  instead  of  traffic,  and  if  a 
thoroughly  waterproof  road  is  constructed  in 
the  first  instance  it  is  absolutely  weatherproof, 
and  therefore  does  not  deteriorate  from  any 
other  cause  than  the  attrition  of  passing  traf- 
fic. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  one  source  of 
skidding  is  due  to  the  action  of  gravity  when 
the  surfaces  are  inclined,  and  with  a  properly 
waterproof  surface  the  water  will  run  off  with 
much  less  camber  than  the  old  fashioned 
roads.  Probably  a  camber  of  1  in  50  will  be 
quite  sufficient  for  these  roads,  and  therefore 
the  skidding  due  to  the  pull  of  g^vity  toward 
the  gutter  need  not  be  at  all  a  serious  matter. 
The  mistake  has  been  made  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  of  adopting  waterproof  roads  with 
the  same  road  contour  as  that  previously  in 
use,  but  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  mod- 
em materials  is  the  reduction  of  the  camber 
which  they  will  permit. 
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We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  F. 
Abbe,  of  New  York,  that  opens  up  an  inter- 
esting question.  We  believe  it  best  to  publish 
it  just  as  it  came  to  us,  and  see  what  our 
readers  have  to  suggest.    It  is  as  follows : 

"Recently  the  writer  was  approached  by  a 
gentleman  representing  a  prominent  mining 
paper  with  the  request  to  write  an  article  on 
tube  mills. 

"First  I  asked  to  be  excused,  but  afterwards 
decided  to  write  an  article,  but  not  about  tube 
mills.  There  is  something  of  greater  import- 
ance to  both  the  builder  and  user  of  crushing, 
grinding,  drying  and  pulverizing  machinery, 
but  I  doubt  whether  the  papers  would  allow 
me  the  space  that  such  a  voluminous  article 
would  require. 

"I  therefore  would  invite  the  interested 
parties  of  both  sides  to  publish  their  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  a  national  alliance  between 
the  builders  and  the  users  of  mills.  I  wish  to 
mention  only  a  few  items  which  will  show  the 
immense  value  of  such  a  combination. 

"First,  and  most  contemptible:  the  bribing 
of  employees,  which  has  spread  to  such  an 
extent  that  one  only  wonders  why  the  em- 
ployers do  not  notice  it. 

"Second,  the  necessity  of  education  on  both 
sides.  At  present  the  purchaser  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  builder  of  the  machine  ought  to 
know  exactly  what  his  machine  can  do  on  a 
certain  material.  He  does  not  consider  that 
the  builder  can   not  acquire  the  knowledge. 


even  if  he  had  the  opportunity,  as  to  what  his 
machine  can  do  on  the  thousands  of  different 
materials  that  are  reduced  by  crushing,  grind- 
ing or  pulverizing  machines,  and  men  in  our 
branch  of  business  know  that  the  reports  from 
customers  differ  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
are  entirely  unreliable.  I  wish  to  mention 
only  one  instance  which  occurred  in  two  dif- 
ferent departments  of  one  large  concern.  We 
sent  a  mill  to  Iowa  to  grind  gluten  meal  and 
received  the  report  that  the  mill  was  utterly 
useless  for  the  requirements.  Only  six  weeks 
after  this  report  we  received  another  from 
their  plant  in  Glen  Cove  stating  that  our  mill 
was  the  best  they  ever  saw. 

"As  stated  before,  the  papers  would  prove 
to  be  too  small  for  an  article  which  in  any  in- 
telligent manner  would  explain  all  the  values 
contained  in  a  combination  of  the  parties  men- 
tioned above. 

"I  am  very  desirous  to  hear  the  opinion  and 
suggestions  about  the  combination  and  am 
always  ready  to  assist." 

There  is  no  question  that  some  method 
ought  to  be  provided  whereby  manufacturers 
could  be  assured  a  fair  trial  of  their  machinery 
once  it  is  installed.  They  are  frequently  at  the 
mercy  of  ignorant  and  venal  superintendents 
and  foremen.  If  the  manufacturer  has  too 
much  self-respect  to  hand  out  a  bribe,  his  ma- 
chinery is  damned  out  of  hand. 

As  to  the  other  point  made  by  our  corre- 
spondent, something  is  to  be  said  on  behalf  of 
the  purchaser  and  user.  Makers  of  machinery 
are  sometimes  given  to  extravagant  but 
rather  vague  claims  for  their  apparatus.  In- 
stead of  giving  exact  facts  and  statistics  they 
confine  themselves  to  generalities,  vociferously 
claiming  that  their  machine  is  the  best  on  the 
market,  that  it  will  do  more  work  than  any 
other,  and  that  it  is  more  economical  in  opera- 
tion. Figures  of  actual  operation  need  not  be 
record-breaking  or  astounding,  if  only  they 
bear  the  impress  of  absolute  truth  and  reliabil- 
ity. 


Among  this  year's  exhibits  of  statuary  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  London  there  is  a  small 
group  by  Mr.  Bertram  Mackennal  called  The 
Earth  and  the  Elements,  in  marble,  in  which 
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the  Rodin  system  of  allowing  part  of  the  block 
<  >f  marble  to  remain  is  adopted.  One  of  the 
IZnglish  critics  well  says:  "If  it  is  intended 
to  suggest  that  all  things  were  originally  de- 
rived from  a  common  material,  the  treatment 
is  allowable.  Otherwise  the  contrast  is  too 
violent  for  a  work  of  art." 


The  big  cement  makers  have  not  had  an 
altogether  lovely  time,  despite  the  tremendous 
<lemand  for  cement.  When  the  Portland 
ctment  boom  set  in  several  years  ago  and  the 
consumption  jumped  up  by  the  millions  of 
barrels  each  twelvemonth,  the  owners  of  the 
leading  mills  might  naturally  have  expected  to 
reap  a  great  profit.  But  suitable  material  for 
making  high  grade  cement  is  very  plentiful 
throughout  the  coimtry,  and  new  companies 
were  formed  everywhere  to  manufacture  the 
product.  Enormous  earnings  could  be  figured 
out  on  paper,  and  money  was  not  lacking  to 
back  up  the  new  enterprises.  Every  day 
brought  ont  a  new  prospectus,  and  a  great 
many  of  the  projects  went  faf  beyond  the 
promoting  stage.  Dozens  of  plants  were 
erected,  with  capacities  ranging  from  1,000 
to  10,000  barrels  a  day.  The  result  was  what 
might  have  been  expected.  There  was  over- 
production, and  the  price  of  cement  dropped 
so  that  there  was  not  a  living  profit  for  any- 
one. There  was  a  lack  of  experienced  man- 
agers, too,  so  that  failure  was  bound  to  come 
to  many  concerns  even  if  the  price  had  kept 
up.  Month  after  month  brought  records  of 
bankruptcy.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  plants 
were  taken  over  by  the  older  companies.  With 
the  gradual  elimination  of  over-production 
and  price-cutting,  things  in  the  cement  world 
settled  down  to  a  sounder  basis.  Then  the 
American  Cement  Company,  known  as  the 
"cement  trust"  began  to  extend  its  operations. 

Now  comes  the  announcement  oi  a  big  en- 
terprise destined  to  fight  the  trust.  This  is 
formed  by  New  York  and  New  Jersey  men. 
If  present  plans  are  carried  out,  there  will  be 
a  group  of  plants  having  the  biggest  output 
of  any  cement  company  or  combination  in 
the  world.  For  this  project  the  National  Ce- 
ment Company  has  been  incorporated  under 
New  Jersey  laws  with  a  nominal  capital  of 


5^2,000,000.  This  capital  will  be  increased  to 
$25,000,000  within  the  next  few  weeks,  by 
which  time  it  is  expected  that  negotiations  will 
be  closed  for  the  taking  over  of  fourteen  plants 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

C.  L.  Xlurphy,  of  1  Wall  street  is  president 
of  the  company,  and  R.  W.  Emerson  and  J. 
K.  Baillie,  Jr.,  are  treasurer  and  secretary,  re- 
spectively. A  plant  capable  of  producing 
10,000  barrels  of  cement  per  day  is  to  be 
built  at  Carpentersville,  N.  J.,  near  Phillips- 
burg,  where  115  acres  of  land  have  been  pur- 
chased. This  plant,  it  is  said,  will  employ 
1,500  men  at  the  outset. 

Options  are  stated  to  have  already  been 
obtained  on  four  of  the  largest  plants  in  the 
Lehigh,  Cumberland  and  W'arren  County  dis- 
tricts of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Western 
New  Jersey,  whose  aggregate  daily  output  is 
nearly  30,000  barrels.  These  plants,  together 
with  the  Carpentersville  works,  and  others  to 
be  merged,  will,  it  is  estimated,  give  a  com- 
bined capacity  controlled  by  the  new  company 
of  no  less  than  70,000  barrels  daily,  or  close 
on  to  25,000,000  barrels  yeariy.  This  will  be 
about  55  per  cent,  of  the  entire  Portland  ce- 
ment output  in  the  country.  Some  builders 
expect  to  see  some  lively  competition  between 
the  new  concern  and  the  Cement  Trust,  and 
cutting  of  prices  as  a  result  of  the  advent  of 
the  new  company. 


Baryta  Treatment  of  Stone 

Prof.  A.  H.  Church  recently  delivered  a 
lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  on 
the  "Conservation  of  Historic  Buildings  and 
Frescoes."  One  of  the  agents  which  brought 
about  the  destruction  of  stonework  in  towns 
was  sulphuric  acid,  though  water,  which  acted 
as  a  carrier  for  the  sulphuric  acid  and  as  a 
solvent  for  the  sulphates  formed,  and  also  did 
damage  by  condensing  on  frescoes,  could  not 
be  neglected.  It  had  been  calculated  that  the 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid  poured  out  into  the 
air  of  London  amounted  to  between  half  a 
million  and  one  million  tons  annually.  Most 
of  the  sulphur  in  coal  escaped  as  the  coal  was 
burnt  in  the  form  of  sulphuric  and  sul- 
phurous acids.  Illuminating  gas  was  a  minor 
source  of  sulphur,  but  the  amount  it  contained 
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had  trebled  since  October,  1905,  when  the  reg- 
ulations restricting  the  amount  of  sulphur  al- 
lowable in  London  gas  had  been  relaxed. 
There  was  also  sulphur  in  kerosene  oil.  The 
effect  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  atmosphere 
was  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  of  the  stone 
was  converted  into  sulphate,  the  carbonic  acid 
escaping.  To  treat  stone  which  had  decayed 
through  action  of  this  kind  with  limewash,  as 
was  sometimes  done,  was  unsound  in  theory 
and  ineffective  in  practice.  It  was  preferable 
to  employ  repeated  coats  of  a  3  per  cent,  so- 
lution of  baryta,  applied  as  a  fine  spray,  in 
cases  where  the  surface  of  the  stone  was  very 
tender,  and  with  a  rose  syringe  or  a  brush  as 
it  got  stronger.  The  baryta  water  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  stone  and  converted  the  sulphate 
of  lime  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  into  calcium  hydrate;  this  by  absorbing 
carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere  gradually 
became  carbonate,  and  thus  the  stone  was 
hardened  and  reconsolidated.  The  baryta  per- 
meated through  the  stone,  and  its  effect  was 
not  to  form  merely  an  outside  scab  on  the  sur- 
face, as  had  been  suggested.  This  treatment 
was  not  suited  to  stone  which  had  been  simply 
weathered  by  water  and  carbonic  acid,  but  the 
presence  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  the  decayed 
stone  to  the  extent  of  2  per  cent,  was  suffi- 
cient to  render  it  applicable.  There  were  ad- 
vantages in  associating  with  the  baryta  a  treat- 
ment with  ceresin  wax,  which  had  also  been 
used  alone,  with  apparent  success  so  far,  in  the 
case  of  some  modern  buildings.  Ceresin  wax 
was  also  useful  for  mural  paintings;  besides 
waterproofing  the  surface  it  had  the  property 
of  reconstituting  the  ground  and  thus  of  ena- 
bling repairing  touches  of  color  to  be  put  on. 


Disastrous  Effect  of  Oil  on  Gmcretc 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  our  readers  that 
one  of  the  engineering  experiment  stations  has 
conducted  a  series  of  experiments  that  tend  to 
prove  that  oil,  or  at  least  certain  oils,  have  a 
disintegrating  effect  on  concrete,  says  the 
American  Architect.  It  will  be  well,  then,  for 
those  who  propose  to  introduce  reinforced 
concrete  floors  in  mill  buildings  or  machine 
shops,  where  oil  is  likely  to  reach  the  floor 
from  time  to  time  in  appreciable  quantities,  to 


bear  this  peculiarity  in  mind,  and  guard 
against  the  danger  by  giving  the  floors  soiw 
really  impervious  upper  surfacing.  In  view. 
also,  of  the  mishaps  that  attend  attempts  to 
build  with  reinforced  concrete,  mishaps  whose 
causation  is  little  understood,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  suggest  that,  of  many  possible  con- 
tributing causes,  there  may  have  been  here  and 
there  a  case  where  the  presence  of  oil  has,  in 
some  small  degree,  helped  to  cause  or  facili- 
tate the  disaster.  Of  course,  the  disintegrat- 
ing effect  mentioned  above,  which  attends 
long  continued  soaking,  can  have  no  place  in 
producing  the  accidents  that  occur  during  the 
process  of  construction,  but  though  it  is  not 
usual  to  paint  or  oil  the  small  rods  or  the  webe 
of  expanded  metal  used  for  reinforcing,  some 
practitioners  may  think  it  necessary  to  give 
this  metal  work  the  same  protective  treatment 
that  they  give,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the 
larger  members,  forgetting  that  a  film  of  oil 
or  too  fresh  paint  will  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
effecting  of  the  perfect  bond  between  the  ce- 
ment and  the  metal  which  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  life  and  usefulness  of  reinforced  con- 
crete; in  the  same  way  the  unripe  or  green 
condition  of  the  protective  coating  on  the  large 
metallic  members  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
source  of  possible  weakness. 


QUEENSLAND'S  BLACX  OPALS 

Australian  Province  Rich  in  Precious  Stones 

of  Afl  Kinds 

Special  Agent  Harry  R.  Burrill.  writing 
from  Brisbane,  furnishes  a  report  on  opals 
and  other  precious  stones  found  in  Queens- 
land, which  will  interest  lapidaries.  Mr.  Bur- 
rill suggests  that  a  profitable  trade  with  the 
United  States  may  be  established  in  gems.  He 
writes : 

Queensland  is  not  only  the  home  of  the  opal 
but  competent  authorities  declare  that  the 
State  contains  a  greater  variety  of  gem  stones 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  because  of  natural  obsta- 
cles difficult  to  surmount,  the  opal  industry 
has  not  developed  as  rapidly  as  the  excellence 
of  the  gem  should  warrant,  but  in  spite  of  try- 
ing climatic  conditions  and  other  handicaps 
which  confront  the  miner  in  the  quest  for 
these  exquisitely  colored  stones,  it  is  estimated 
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that  opals  valued  at  fully-$l, 000,000  have  been 
found  in  the  Queensland  field  and  distributed 
all  over  the  world. 

The  opal  is  found  in  matrices  of  ironstone, 
sandNtone  and,  occasionally,  in  pipe  clay,  and 
is  roughly  classed  as  boulder  opal,  sandstone 
<>pal  and  pipe  opal.  The  commercial  value  of 
the  uncut  gems  depends  so  entirely  on  their 
<|uality  that  it  is  difficult  to  quote  prices  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  without  giving  a  de- 
tailed description  of  a  particular  gem  and  af- 
fixing thereto  its  value  in  the  fields.  The  same 
difficulty  obtains  with  regard  to  opals  after 
they  leave  the  lapidary's  hand,  consequently  no 
attempt  is  made  in  this  report  to  give  the  cost 
price  of  opals,  cut  or  uncut,  in  Queensland. 

The  noble,  harlequin,  fire  and  pin  fire  opals 
arc  known  the  world  over,  but  a  variety  of  the 
stone  recently  discovered  is  comparatively  un- 
known, except  possibly  to  the  trade.  The 
black  opal,  so  called,  has  been  described  by  a 
writer  who  saw  it  for  the  first  time  at  the  New 
Zealand  exhibition  at  Christchurch,  as  fol- 
lows: "They  combine  the  iridescence  of  the 
dcwdrop  with  the  color  of  the  rainbow  set  in 
the  blackness  of  night;  they  are  a  smothered 
mass  of  hidden  fire."  This  description,  fanci- 
ful though  it  may  be,  gives  a  fairly  accurate 
word  picture  of  the  wonderful  and  varied  col- 
orings of  this  remarkable  stone.  Somewhat 
^^mbre  at  first  glance,  its  beauty  does  not  im- 
mediately appeal  to  the  observer,  but  a  closer 
inspection  reveals  the  "hidden  fire"  and  dis- 
closes a  gem  of  exquisite  beauty.  As  yet  its 
commercial  \alue  is  problematical  because  of 
its  recent  discovery  and  the  un familiarity  of 
the  public  with  its  existence. 

The  sapphires  of  Queensland  deserve  espec- 
ial attention.  They  are  of  every  shade  of  blue, 
green  and  yellow,  and  many  of  the  yellows 
and  greens  are  regarded  as  equal  in  quality  to 
any  that  the  world  produces.  The  limpid- 
yelk>w  sapphires  of  Queensland,  according  to 
a  noted  Brisbane  expert,  combine  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  diamond  with  the  exquisite 
shades  of  rich  golden  yellow,  with  an  occa- 
sional true  orange  color.  The  green  sapphires 
have  a  remarkable  range  of  color  from  the 
p^le  green  through  all  the  shades  of  bronze, 
olive  and  russet,  bordering  closely  on  emerald, 
to  the  deepest  green. 


RARE  EGYPTIAN  STONEWORK 

Temple  at   Phike  WOI   Be  Submerged  by  AcUi- 
don  to  Assouan  Dam 

The  building  of  the  great  Assouan  Dam  in 
Egypt,  as  much  of  a  boon  as  it  proved  to  agri- 
culture along  the  Nile,  distressed  archaeolo- 
gists and  anists  because  they  feared  it  would 
render  insecure  the  foundations  of  the  temple 
on  the  island  of  Philae,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful remains  of  ancient  Eg>'ptian  art.  Meas- 
ures were  taken  at  large  expense  to  protect 
this  structure,  but  now  the  proposed  heighten- 
ing of  the  dam  will  submerge  the  temple  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  year.  Sir  William 
Garstin  takes  up  this  question  in  his  report  to 
Lord  Cromer.    He  says : 

With  regard  to  the  monuments  upon  the 
Philae  Island,  which  to  many  visitors  form  the 
chief  attraction  of  the  Nile  journey,  I  propose 
to  make  a  few  special  remarks.  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  questfon  of  moving  these 
temples  from  their  present  site  and  rebuilding 
them  upon  a  spot  well  above  the  water  level 
has  been  again  raised.  In  my  note  upon  "Per- 
ennial Irrigation,"  published  in  1894,  I  sug- 
gested moving  these  structures  to  the  adjacent 
island  of  Bigeh,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £200," 
000.  This  proposal  raised  a  storm  of  dissent 
and  disapproval  from  archaeologists,  and  the 
idea  was  consequently  abandoned.  I  do  not 
know  by  whom  it  has  now  been  put  forward. 

Since  this  proposal  was  made  the  govern- 
ment has  consolidated  the  foundations  of  these 
buildings  by  underpinning  them,  carrying  the 
masonry  everywhere  down  to  the  solid  rock. 
Their  stability  is  now  assured,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  sa>'ing  that  they  are  safer  than 
they  have  ever  been  since  first  constructed  and 
far  safer  than  the  majority  of  the  monuments 
existing  in  other  parts  of  Egypt.  There  is 
consequently  no  fear  of  their  being  structur- 
ally injured  by  the  raised  water  levels.  With 
regard  to  the  inscriptions,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
foretell  what  the  effect  of  the  flooding  will  be. 
It  may,  however,  be  fairly  anticipated  that 
those  on  the  higher  portions  of  the  stonework, 
which  have  not  been  affected  by  the  deleteri- 
ous salts  contained  in  the  rubbish  rf  the  Cop- 
tic village  which  formerly  covered  their  bases, 
will  remain  as  clear  and  as  sharp  in  outline  as 
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the  marks  cut  on  the  old  quay  walls,  which 
have  been  submerged  annually  for  some  twen- 
ty centuries.  Of  course,  the  accessibility  of 
these  temples — to  the  winter  visitor — will  suf- 
fer, and  this  is  certainly  most  regrettable. 

Any  one  wishing  to  see  them,  however,  can 
do  so  by  visiting  Assouan  between  the  months 
of  July  and  October.  During  this  period  they 
will  be  annually  uncovered.  I  now  consider 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  move  these  temples. 
There  would  be  no  gain  to  their  stability. 
Their  accessibility  could  only  be  slightly  im- 
proved, and  they  would  no  longer  stand  in 
their  original  surroundings.  Lastly,  their  in- 
scriptions— which  it  is  intended  to  carefully 
copy  and  record  —  would  be  endangered  by 
such  removal. 

Another  proposal  has  been  made,  namely, 
to  build  a  watertight  wall  round  the  temples, 
high  enough  to  prevent  the  water  from  obtain- 
ing access  to  them.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
proposal  is  practicable.  Such  a  wall  would 
never  be  really  watertight,  and  it  would  un- 
doubtedly spoil  the  monuments  from  an  ar- 
tistic point  of  view,  as  it  would  preclude  any 
possibility  of  their  beautiful  outlines  contrast- 
ing, as  they  do  at  present,  with  the  natural  set- 
ting in  which  they  were  originally  placed.  I 
think,  then,  that  it  will  be  wiser  to  leave  them 
as  they  stand. 


ARTIFICIAL  GRAPHITE 
How  the  Material  is  Manufacturecl  from  0>al  and 
PetroJeum  0)ke 

The  following  information,  relative  to  the 
manner  in  which  anthracite  coal  or  petroleum 
coke  is  converted  into  graphite,  is  furnished 
by  Consul  William  H.  H.  Webster,  of  Niag- 
ara Falls,  Canada: 

One  of  the  most  important  electrical  indus- 
tries at  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  manufactures 
graphite  from  anthracite  coal  and  petroleum 
coke  and  converts  into  graphite  the  forms  of 
raw  carbon  used  in  electric  furnace  work, 
where  high  temperature  is  required,  and  for 
electrohtic  work,  such  as  the  manufacture  of 
caustic  sodas,  bleaching  powders,  etc.;  in 
fact,  practically  all  methods  of  electrolysis. 
The  raw  materials  used  consist  of  anthracite 
coal,  glass  sand,  foundry  coke  and  sawdust,  all 


of  which  are  imported  from  the  United  State.-, 
except  the  sawdust. 

The  furnaces  used  for  the  conversion  of  the 
anthracite  coal  or  petroleum  coke  into  gra- 
phite are  in  the  form  of  long,  narrow  troughs, 
built  of  fire  brick  and  lined  with  some  suitable 
refractory  or  insulating  material.  In  this  case 
the  sand,  coke  and  sawdust  are  used  for  in- 
sulating, by  mixing  them  together  in  the  prop- 
er proportions.  At  the  end  of  each  trough  is 
a  terminal  built  of  carbon  rods,  to  which  is 
connected  the  cables  conveying  the  current. 
The  trough  is  filled  with  anthracite  coal^  in 
which  is  embedded  a  carbon  rod  to  make  elec- 
trical connection  between  the  terminals,  as  the 
coal  is  a  very  poor  conductor  of  electricity. 
The  temperature  to  which  the  coal  is  raised  be- 
fore conversion  into  graphite  is  very  high,  and 
is  said  to  approximate  7,500  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, a  temperature  at  which  all  bodies  except 
carbon  are  vaporized  and  driven  off. 

It  is  possible  to  make  the  graphite  practical- 
ly chemically  pure,  but  for  ordinary  commer- 
cial purposes  such  a  high  degree  of  purity  is 
unnecessary,  but  it  is  possible  to  so  regulate 
the  operation  that  a  degree  of  uniformity  of 
purity  is  attained  w^hich  is  not  possible  to  se- 
cure in  the  production  of  natural  graphites. 
When  the  furnace  has  cooled  sufficiently  the 
graphite  is  removed,  but  it  is  not  yet  in  com- 
mercial form  and  has  to  be  ground  to  powder 
and  finally  separated  into  the  sizes  necessary 
for  the  various  uses  to  which  graphite  is  put, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is  its  ap- 
plication as  a  protective  coating  for  iron  and 
other  metal  structures. 

During  the  year  1906  there  were  upward  of 
454,311  pounds  of  graphite  manufactured 
here,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  exported 
to  the  United  States.  The  demand  in  Canada, 
though  steadily  growing,  has  not  warranted 
the  construction  of  a  complete  grinding  fac- 
tory such  as  would  be  necessary  to  make  all 
the  forms  and  grades  ordinarily  required  in 
the  trade.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  this 
graphite  is  not  a  mined  product,  and  in  com- 
parison with  the  production  thereof  the  quan- 
tity mined  in  Canada  is  surprisingly  small,  ^e 
report  for  1905  showing  that  only  541  short 
tons  w^ere  mined,  valued  at  $17,032,  while  the 
artificial  output  for  1906  was  $21,579. 
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MARBLE  AND  GRANITE 

New    Plants   Being   Erected   by  Several   of   the   Leading   New   England  Granite  Working  Gxnpaniet. 
The  Freeport  Granite  Quany  in  Maine  to  be  Re-opened  After  a  Long  Shut-down. 
A  Combination  in  the  Georgia  Granite  Trade 


BECAUSE  of  the  gjeat  amount  of  work 
coming  to  the  Woodbury  Granite  Com- 
pan\  from  its  recently  secured  contracts  for 
the  Wisconsin  Capitol  at  Madison  and  the 
new  Importers*  and  Traders'  National  Bank 
at  No.  247  Broadway,  New  York,  extensive 
additions  to  the  plant  of  the  company  are 
made  necessary.  An  overhead  crane  of  70  feet 
span  will  be  erected  at  Bethel,  and  next  to 
this  a  new  shed,  300  feet  long  and  70  feet  in 
width,  with  another  overhead  crane  running 
through  the  center  of  it.  This  will  afford 
working  room  for  150  to  200  additional  cut- 
ters. Another  shed  of  similar  proportions  is 
contemplated,  but  nothing  definite  has  been 
settled  yet  as  to  when  it  will  be  erected.  The 
company  will  also  erect  one  or  more  boarding 
houses  for  its  men.  The  Central  Vermont 
railway  is  figuring  on  an  extension  of  the 
Bethel  Granite  railway  to  the  quarry  of  the 
Woodbury  Company.  Charles  W.  Leonard 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  company  in 
place  of  John  J.  Holden,  deceased. 

The  United  States  Quarries  and  Granite 
Construction  Company.  J.  B.  Campbell  presi- 
<lent,  has  purchased  property  at  Montpelier 
Junction,  \'t.,  and  will  erect  an  extensive 
cutting  plant.  The  company  at  first  intended 
to  locate  at  Barre,  but  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing shipping  accommodations  caused  the  se- 
lection of  the  Montpelier  suburb  instead.  It 
is  expected  that  other  granite  firms  will  lo- 
cate there  in  the  near  future.  The  Central 
N'ermont  railway  will  erect  roundhouses  and 
repair  shops  at  the  Junction  and  make  it  a 
freight  terminal.  The  Barre  and  Montpelier 
street  railway  is  also  planning  to  extend  its 
line  to  the  Junction. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  WichiU.  Kans., 
\$  working  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a 
granite  finishing  plant  in  that  city,  the  rough 
stone  to  be  obtained  from  the  town  of  Granite, 
Okla.     While  the  Oklahoma  granite  is  of  a 


high  quality  and  of  a  most  desirable  rich  red 
color,  there  are  few  facilities  in  the  town  of 
Granite  for  cutting  and  polishing  the  stone. 

Work  has  been  begun  on  a  new  cutting 
shed  for  the  Stanstead  Granite  Company  at 
Newport,  Vt.  The  company  has  the  contract 
for  the  Royal  Bank  Building  at  Montreal, 
and  also  for  the  Bank  of  Commerce  now  be- 
ing erected. 

Ernest  Epp  has  moved  his  granite  and 
marble  yard  from  North  Eighth  street,  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  to  No.  720  Spring  street.  Mr.  Epp 
has  also  installed  a  new  and  improved  equip- 
ment. 

O'Clair  &  Abais,  who  have  heretofore  done 
a  granite  business  at  Hardwick,  are  erecting 
a  new  shed,  180  by  35  feet,  at  W^aterbury,  Vt. 

The  Buckeye  Marble  and  Freestone  Com- 
pany are  erecting  a  new  two-story  plant  at 
Third  and  Eggleston  avenues,  Cincinnati. 

The  Oklahoma  Granite  and  Monumental 
Company  are  quarrying  a  dark  gray  granite 
of  fine  grain  at  Cold  Springs,  Okla.  The  com- 
pany's finishing  plant  is  at  1018  West  Main 
street,  Oklahoma  City. 

The  Bricklayers*  Union  is  endeavoring  to 
force  a  boycott  against  Burrus  Brothers, 
granite  and  marble  workers  of  Burlington,  la. 
Public  sentiment,  however,  is  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  the  firm. 

Highwaymen  recently  attempted  to  hold  up 
Levy  S.  Heald,  owner  of  the  Oakdale  Marble 
Works,  on  Eastern  avenue,  Davenport,  la- 
Mr.  Heald,  who  was  driving,  whipped  up  his 
horses  and  escaped. 

The  suit  of  George  Oldham  &  Sons  against 
the  Enterprise  Marble  and  Granite  Company, 
of  Pittsburg,  for  the  payment  of  a  surfacing 
machine,  has  been  decided  against  the  stone 
company. 

The  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Marble 
Workers'  Union  of  the  United  States  was 
held  in  Boston  during  the  past  month.    Walter 
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V.  Price,  of  New  York,  Jk\'as  re-elected  Inter- 
national president,  and  Stephen  O.  Hogan, 
also  of  New  York,  was  re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  union  has  made  a  gain  of 
1,500  members  during  the  past  year. 

Arthur  Lyman  has  been  made  foreman  of 
the  Columbian  Marble  .Quarrying  Company 
mill  at  Rutland,  recently  leased  by  the  re- 
ceivers to  the  Vermont  Marble  Company. 

The  price  paid  by  the  receivers  of  the  Co- 
lumbian Marble  Quarr\ing  Company  for  the 
half  interest  in  the  Woodward  &  Manning 
marble  property  was  $9,200.  The  property 
consists  of  80  acres  of  land,  a  part  of  which 
is  located  in  Pittsford,  near  Fowler. 

State  Senator  J.  F.  Manning,  of  Rutland, 
formerly  of  the  Columbian  Marble  Quarrying 
Company,  will  take  charge  of  the  Colorado- 
Yule  Marble  Company's  quarry  in  the  town 
of  Marble,  Col.  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
deposits  of  white  marble  in  the  country.  It 
is  of  fine  gjain  and  much  resembles  the 
Italian  marbles. 

Nine  leading  business  men  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
have  formed  the  United  Stone  Company,  with 
capital  stock  of  $150,000.  The  incorporators 
are  Messrs.  Jacob  Phinizy,  Charles  McKenzie, 
H.  H.  Cumming,  J.  T.  Rose,  E.  J.  Erbelding, 
J.  H.  McKenzie,  James  Kelley,  J.  R.  Lamar 
and  Wm.  F.  Bowe.  The  Georgia  Rough  and 
Cut  Stone  Company  and  the  Lithonia  Stone 
Company  stock  is  absorbed  by  the  new  com- 
pany and  their  property,  in  addition  to  new 
purchases,  are  now  owned  by  the  company 
just  organized.  Extensive  new  equipment 
will  be  installed  at  once.  The  company  al- 
ready owns  75  acres  of  granite  land  at  Lith- 
onia and  ten  acres  at  Sparta,  and  both  prop- 
erties are  considered  exceptionally  fine. 

Peeler  Baine  &  Co.,  of  Faith,  N.  C,  have 
been  awarded  the  contract  for  all  the  gjanite 
work  of  the  new  People's  new  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  building  now  going  up  at 
Salisbury.  They  were  the  lowest  bidders. 
They  also  had  the  contract  to  furnish  the 
granite  for  the  new  passenger  depot  now  go- 
ing up  at  that  place. 

The  Alaska  Marble  Company,  at  Shakan, 
shipped  2,500  tons  of  rparble  to  Puget  Sound 
last  year. 

W.  S.  Lincoln,  of  Atlanta,  has  been  made 


permanent  receiver  of  the  Southern  Marble 
Company,  whose  quarry  and  plant  are  at 
Marble  Hill,  Pickens  County,  Ga.  The  as- 
sets are  placed  at  $444,222,  and  the  liabiliti« 
at  $425,000.  This  is  the  company  that  fur- 
nished the  marble  for  the  Rhode  Island  Capi- 
tol. 

The  Capitol  Hill  Granite  and  Marble  Com- 
pany, of  Des  Moines,  la.,  is  building  a  new 
and  larger  plant  at  626-628  East  Locust  street, 
adjoining  its  present  quarters. 

The  Long  &  Saunders  Quarries  Company, 
of  Portland,  Me.,  has  been  incorporated,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  William  L.  Saun- 
ders, of  Quincy,  is  president,  and  Charles  W. 
Long,  of  Stoughton,  Mass.,  treasurer.  The 
new  company  has  secured  the  well-known 
granite  quarry  at  Freeport,  Me.,  and  will  at 
once  begin  to  operate  it.  The  Freeport  quarry 
has  been  lying  idle  for  several  years. 


"Graft"  in  Pennsylvania  Capitol  Marble 
Work 

The  Pennsylvania  Capitol  Investigating 
Commission  has  been  getting  the  opinion  of 
experts  upon  the  work  done  on  the  structure, 
for  which  the  State  was  mulcted  in  large  sums 
by  "grafters."  The  report  of  Fritz  J.  Lautz, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  commission's  expert  on 
marble,  is  regarded  as  the  most  important  yet 
submitted  and  shows  that  in  man>  instances 
John  H.  Sanderson's  profits  on  marble  work 
exceeded  1,000  per  cent.  Mr.  Lautz  states 
that  the  columns  in  the  Hall  of  Representa- 
tives are  mere  composition  instead  of  Mycen- 
ian  marble,  as  specified.  Plaster  was  substi- 
tuted for  marble  in  some  places  and  niches 
that  should  have  been  ornamented  were  made 
plain.  The  report  states  further  that  it  is 
built  up  instead  of  a  monumental  piece  of 
work.  A  cheap  grade  of  marble  was  substi- 
tuted by  the  Pennsylvania  Construction  Com- 
pany for  the  marble  specified  for  the  bases  of 
the  metallic  filing  cases  throughout  the  build- 
ing. 

The  report  shows  that  Sanderson  supplied  a 
marble  fountain  for  $920,  the  value  of  which 
is  $175 ;  a  mantel  for  $1,766.40,  the  value  of 
which  is  $80;  another  mantel  for  $1,784.80,  the 
value  of  which  is  $200,  and  that  he  collected 
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$75,916.80  for  nurWe  work,  the  value  of 
wbich  is  $7u267.  Sanderson's  total  over- 
dtmrgcs  on  nudMe  work  was  $184,992.40.  The 
total  overcharges  of  the  Pennsylvania  Con- 
struction Company  on  marble  bases,  etc.,  was 
$39,626.51. 


STONE  ROAD  BRIDGES 

Poinli  OD  Their  QxistnictiQQ  by  an  Eng- 
lish Engineer 

A  conference  on  road  building  by  county 
engfinecrs  has  just  been  held  in  London  in 
connection  with  the  Building  Exhibition  at 
01>-mpia.  Mr.  Howard  Humphreys  read  a 
paper  on  "Road  Bridges,'*  in  which  he  advo- 
cated that  these  be  built  of  stone  or  brick  rath- 
er than  of  iron  or  steel  girders.  With  regard 
to  arch  bridges  Mr.  Humphreys  brought  out 
the  following  points : 

In  this  class  of  bridge  little  attention  has 
been  given  in  the  past  to  the  ratio  of  rise  to 
span.  I  have  had  to  determine  the  direction 
of  the  thrust  line  in  very  many  bridges  of  this 
class,  and,  speaking  broadly,  the  conclusion 
I  have  come  to  is  that  the  strongest  form  is 
that  in  which  the  ratio  of  rise  to  span  varies 
between  one-quarter  or  one-third  to  one,  as 
then  the  arch  realizes  its  best  theoretical  form 
under  ordinary  loading,  namely,  that  of  an  in» 
verted  catenary. 

In  the  construction  of  the  arch  itself  the  fact 
is  often  overlooked  that  when  loaded  such  arch 
may  be  considered  as  a  special  condition  of  a 
"bent  column."  No  one  would  think  of  build- 
ing a  vertical  column  of  brickwork  to  carry  a 
load  without  most  carefully  bonding  the 
courses  together;  but  moving  loads  acting 
upon  a  bent  column  have  far  more  tendency 
to  separate  the  rings  of  brickwork  than  dead 
or  mox-ing  loads  have  to  cause  severance  be- 
tween the  courses  of  an  unbonded  vertical  pil- 
lar. It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  though  there 
was  overwhelming  reason  for  bonding  arches. 
I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  a  difficulty  will  at 
once  present  itself  to  your  minds,  namely,  that 
in  small  radius  bridges  the  joints  at  the  ex- 
trados  of  the  arch  will  be  exceedinglv  wide  if 
my  suggestion  is  followed,  but  where  the  ra- 
dius exceeds  14  feet  this  is  not  the  case.  Where 
the  radius  is  less  it  is  possible  to  build  partly 


in  rings,  but  with  bonders  through  here  and 
there. 

My  attention  was  originally  drawn  to  this 
point  by  Mr.  Richardson,  the  well  known  en- 
gineer of  the  Severn  Tunnel ;  he  held,  I  think, 
that  an  arch  built  in  vertical  bonds  was  about 
one-third  to  one-quarter  stronger  than  one 
built  in  rings,  and  I  see  no  theoretical  or  prac- 
tical reason  for  doubting  this  conclusion. 
Arches  should  invariably  be  set  in  Portland 
cement  mortar,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
greater  power  of  adhesion,  but  because  it  pre- 
vents permeation  of  water  through  the  brick- 
work, and  consequent  erosion  of  joints. 

Weakness  sometimes  shows  itself  in  brick 
and  stone  bridges  through  the  spandril  walls 
being  too  light,  and  either  bulging  or  sliding 
bodily  outward.  There  is  a  natural  dislike  to 
putting  tie  rods  with  unsightly  washers  in  new 
bridges,  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  put  in  dtich 
tie  rods  and  conceal  the  washers  under  the 
facing  course  of  the  spandril  wall.  I  know  of 
no  better  preventive  for  bulging  or  sliding 
than  properly  placed  tie  rods,  as  the  bonding 
of  spandrils  to  the  extrados  of  an  arch  is  diffi- 
cult and  unsatisfactory. 


The  Gothic  Arch 

The  Gothic  architects  employed  the  pointed 
arch  not  because  of  any  vagrant  fancy  for  its 
shape,  but  because  it  solved  for  them  certain 
essential  problems  of  their  vaulting,  writes  C. 
Grant  La  Farge,  one  of  the  architects  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  To  insist 
upon  the  form  without  the  accompanying 
structural  reason  is  an  anomaly;  the  modern 
world  is  full  of  silly  so-called  Gothic  designs 
whose  only  claim  to  the  title  is  that  the  pointed 
arch  is  used  where  anything  else  would  have 
done  as  well.  The  true  Gothic  vault  is  a  dif- 
ficult affair  and  as  we  are  not  considering  lath 
and  plaster  shams,  it  is,  all  things  considered, 
beyond  our  means  on  any  such  scale.  P'ortu- 
nately  we  have  at  hand  another  method,  and  it 
nowise  detracts  from  its  interest  and  appropri- 
ateness that  after  centuries  of  employment  in 
Spain,  this  lineal  descendant  of  the  era  of  Ro- 
man building  should  be  alive  here  to-day.  It 
most  admirably  fits  *he  constructive  scheme 
already  described  as  imposed  by  our  climate. 
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SANDSTONE  AND  UMESTONE 

The  Leading  Sandstone  Deposits  of  Nova  Scotia.      Many  Varieties  in  Color  Found.     The  Big  Qiiany 

of  the  Wallace  Company  Engaged  in  Getting  Out  One  Hundred  Thousand  Tons 

for  Harbor  Work.     Olive,  Gray  and  Red  Stone  Quarries 


'The  report  of  the  Department  of  Mines, 
*  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  year  1906,  has  just 
appeared,  and  it  contains  many  interesting 
facts  containing  the  stone  resources  of  the 
province.  One  of  the  best  known  products  of 
Canadian  quarries  is  the  Nova  Scotia  sand- 
stone which  in  years  past  has  been  freely  used 
in  the  United  States.  The  stone  is  found  in 
various  colors,  ranging  from  a  very  light  fawn 
to  a  purple  red  color.  The  familiar  olive  vari- 
ety was  particularly  popular  in  this  country*. 
This  is  what  was  used  for  building  the  wall 
around  Central  Park,  New  York,  and  for 
much  of  the  stone  work  in  the  park  itself. 
This  probably  constitutes  the  biggest  single 
job  in  an  imported  stone  ever  done  in  America. 
The  oldest  quarry  producing  the  "olive"  and 
"blue"  freestone  is  that  of  the  Wallace  Stone 
Company,  at  Wallace,  Cumberland.  This  was 
opened  about  fifty  years  ago  by  William  Mc- 
Nab.  It  was  afterward  operated  by  the  Wal- 
lace Heustis  Greystone  Company.  With  it  is 
now  incorporated  a  quarry  opened  about  1885 
by  Mr.  Battye,  afterward  known  as  the  Sher- 
wood Quarry.  The  Wallace  Stone  Company 
is  now  sole  owner  and  operator  of  all  quar- 
ries in  Wallace  and  vicinity,  producing  what 
is  known  to  the  trade  and  to  architects  as  Wal- 
lace stone.  The  area  of  the  leading  quarry  is 
from  four  to  five  acres.  The  face  is  about 
fifty  feet  deep,  and  the  bedding  is  nearly  hori- 
zontal. The  company  is  now  engaged  in  fill- 
ing contracts  which  will  take  all  the  stone  that 
can  be  produced,  with  the  present  facilities, 
for  two  or  three  years.  One  of  the  largest  of 
these  contracts  is  for  sandstone  for  the  new 
Royal  Victoria  Museum  Building,  at  Ottawa. 
The  company  also  has  large  orders  for  the 
American  market,  it  being  used  for  buildings 
as  far  west  as  Chicago.  Owing  to  the  ability 
of  the  stone  to  withstand  the  effects  of  salt 
water,  it  is  largely  in  demand  for  breakwaters. 
Stone  is  now  being  supplied  for  building  the 


Souris  and  Summerside  breakwater,  a  wcnic 
requiring  100,000  tons.  During  the  summer 
of  1906  the  company  put  in  an  entirely  nevf 
plant  and  built  two  miles  of  railway  connect- 
ing with  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  It  also 
built  a  double  track  gfravity  tramway  to  its 
wharves  on  Wallace  Harbor. 

The  best  known  of  the  red  Nova   Scoda 
freestone  is  that  of  the   Amherst  Redstone 
Company,  which  c^)erates  what  is  known  as 
the  J.  Donald  quarry,  at  Amherst,  Cumberland 
County.     This   was   opened   about  seventeen 
years  ago,  and  now  has  a  face  of  about  sixty 
feet.    Its  area  is  about  150  feet  square.    From 
twenty  to  forty  men  are  employed,  and  tbc 
stone  is  worked  by  steam  derricks,  Rand  drills 
and  Ingersoll  channelers.    The  stone  has  been 
considerably  used  in  Massachusetts.    It  is  used 
in  the  new  Halifax  custom  house.    There  was 
also  used  in  portions  of  this  building  the  out- 
put of  the  Oakley  Myers  Northport  Redstone 
quarry.  Cold  Spring  Head,  Amherst  Shore. 
The  face  of  this  quarry  is  about  thirty-five  feet 
deep  and  100  feet  long.     The  stone  is  light- 
ered to^  Pugwash,  where   Mr.   Myers  has   a 
storage  yard. 

The  Pictou  Quarries  Company's  property  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  center  of  Pic- 
tou town.  The  stone  is  shipped  by  rail  and 
water  at  Pictou,  and  the  output  for  last  year 
was  30,000  tons.  The  quarry  was  opened  in 
1878  by  McKeen  &  Hogg,  and  the  face  is  now 
about  fifty-five  feet  deep.  The  stone  can  be 
obtained  in  any  size,  and  one  block  actually 
quarried  measured  40  by  6  by  6  feet  and 
weighed  115  tons. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  freestone  quar- 
ries in  Nova  Scotia  along  the  Straits  of  Nor* 
thumberland  from  Merigomish  in  Pictou 
County  to  the  Joggins  in  Cumberland  County. 
Most  of  these  are  situated  near  railway  and 
water  transport,  and  are  worked  to  a  consid- 
erable extent.     Freestones  are  also  quarried 
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intermittently  in  Cornwallis,  near  Hautsport, 
Kenncttcook,  and  in  Cape  Breton.  Some  of 
the  producers  may  be  mentioned.  Edward 
Curran  opened  a  quarry  of  grayish-brown 
stone  in  1902  at  Amherst.  This  now  has  a 
face  of  about  thirty-five  feet.  H.  C.  Reid  op- 
crates  what  was  formerly  the  W.  Gammon 
quarry.  This  is  on  the  bank  of  River  John,  in 
Pictou  County,  about  a  mile  from  the  village 
of  the  same  name.  It  was  opened  about  1901, 
and  the  face  is  about  fourteen  feet  high  and 
300  feet  long,  Qose  at  hand  is  the  Gammon 
greystone  quarr>',  opened  about  1900.  R.  E. 
Chambers  opened  a  quarry  on  Toney  River, 
near  Scafoam,  Pictou  County,  about  1880,  but 
active  operations  were  otily  commenced  about 
1901.  The  stone  is  shipped  both  by  rail  and 
water.  About  1890  Robert  Elliott  opened  a 
quarry  near  StiUman,  Six- Mile  Brook,  Pictou 
County.  The  property  passed  to  Eraser  & 
Cunningham,  and  later  to  W,  R.  McKenzie, 
who  now  operates  it.  The  stone  is  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  grade,  of  gfray  color  and  is  used 
chiefly  for  monuments.  It  is  worked  by  plug 
and  feather.  It  labors  under  the  disadvantage 
of  a  long  haul  to  water  or  rail  transportation. 
Brenton  Beckworth  operates  a  quarry  at  Kel- 
l>'ville,  about  three  miles  from  Hautsport. 
Kings  County.  The  stone  is  a  good  deal  used 
as  a  local  building  material. 

The  Biesanz  Stone  Company  of  Winona  will 
furnish  curbing  of  Winona  stone  for  the  city 
of  Rochester,  Minn. 

The  Bardon-Fulcher  Cut  Stone  Company  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  been  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  the  Gay-Teague  Hotel,  a  $300,000 
building  at  Montgomery.  The  first  three  sto- 
ries of  the  new  structure  will  be  of  Bedford 
stone. 

The  Decarbonated  Lime  and  Stone  Com- 
pany of  WajTiesboro,  Pa.,  will  put  in  a  new 
crusher  at  its  plant,  either  to  run  separately  or 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  large  crusher.  The  new 
machine  will  crush  the  output  of  the  large 
crusher  to  a  smaller  size.  The  output  of  the 
plant  when  the  new  work  is  finished  will  be 
from  250  to  300  tons  per  day. 

A  block  of  Caen  stone  was  recently  sawed 
at  the  mill  of  R.  C.  Fisher  &  Co.,  at  Port  Mor- 
ris, \.  Y.  An  irregular  shaped  piece  of  re- 
fuse stone  that  was  left  Mr.  C.  W.  Kentzer,the 


foreman,  ordered  thrown  out.  It  was  too 
heavy  for  the  man  to  handle,  so  he  took,  a 
maul  and  cracked  it  in  two.  In  an  exposed 
surface  Mr.  Kentzer  noticed  something  curved 
like  a  ram's  horn.  He  examined  it  and  care- 
fully picked  the  stone  away  from  the  object 
It  was  the  color  of  the  stone,  but  seemed  to 
lie  in  the  stone,  yet  separate  from  it 

One  side  of  the  block  of  stone  came  away  in 
a  large  slab  showing  a  perfect  imprint  of  the 
object  in  it.  The  other  side  required  picking 
at  to  remove  the  stone  which  was  broken  away 
in  smaller  pieces. 

A  photograph  of  the  find  was  submitted  to 
a  scientific  authority,  who  declared  the  object 
to  be  a  fossil  ammonite,  related  to  the  living 
Nautilus.  The  scientist  wrote  as  follows :  It 
belongs  to  the  Jurassic  Period  of  the  Age  of 
Reptiles;  the  Caen  limestones  are  referred  to 
the  Middle  Jurassic  by  European  geologists. 
The  specimen  may  be  of  the  genus  Coeloceras, 
but  there  are  so  many  different  genera  of  am- 
monites that  it  cannot  be  certainly  identified 
from  the  description.  These  shells  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  Age  of  Reptiles,  but  are  said  to 
be  rare  in  the  Caen  limestones,  and  this  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  a  fine  specimen.  The  re- 
semblance of  the  mouth  part  of  the  shell  may 
be  accidental,  or  is  possibly  due  to  some  traces 
of  the  animal  which  inhabited  it  being  pre- 
served. The  latter  would  be  a  rather  rare  oc- 
currence.   

Kg  GmtracI  for  Explosives 

The  Independent  Powder  Company  of  Jop- 
lin,  Mo.,  has  received  notice  from  the  United 
States  Government  Chief  Engineer  that  their 
bid  was  the  lowest,  and  that  they  would  be 
called  upon  to  furnish  explosives  used  during 
the  coming  year  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment corps  of  engineers  in  river  and  harbor 
improvement  work  in  Arkansas,  Lx>uisianay 
Mississippi,  Texas  and  other  southern  states. 
This  is  the  third  year  the  contract  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Independent  Powder  Com- 
pany. An  officer  of  the  company  stated  that 
two  other  bids  were  presented  this  year,  one 
from  the  DuPont  Company  and  one  from  the 
Austin  Powder  Company.  The  bid  of  the 
Austin  Company  was  several  hundred  dollars 
higher  than  the  other  two,  and  the  difference 
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between  the  Independent  and  the  DuPont  bid 
was  only  six  dollars  and  fifty  cents  on  the 
total  estimated  requirements  of  the  depart- 
ment for  the  year,  which  are  many  thousand 
pounds  of  60  per  cent,  nitro-glycerine  dyna- 
mite and  Judson  powder,  and  the  necessary 
supply  of  caps,  fuse,  exploders,  batteries  and 
wire  to  shoot  the  powder.  At  one  time  during 
the  past  year  the  shipments  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Company  to  the  Government  amounted 
to  from  one  thousand  to  twenty-five  hundred 
pounds  of  d3mamite  per  day. 

The  Independent  Company  now  supplies 
the  greater  part  of  the  explosives  used  in  the 
entire  Joplin  mining  district,  an  enormous 
trade  in  itself,  sometimes  amounting  to  $100,- 
000  a  month. 


Manganese  in  India 

Consul  E.  H.  Dennison  reporting  on  the 
manganese  ore  industry  of  India,  writes  from 
Bombay  as  follows : 

Just  at  present  there  is  a  veritable  boom  on 
in  the  manganese  ore  industry.  Many  discov- 
eries are  being  made  and  the  ore  seems  to  be 
pretty  well  distributed  throughout  western 
and  southern  India.  Some  exceedingly  rich 
deposits  have  been  discovered  six  miles  out- 
side the  Mysore  frontier  in  the  Bellary  dis- 
trict, assaying  an  average  of  54  per  cent,  of 
metal.  All  the  ore  from'  Mysore  and  Goa  is 
shipped  from  the  port  of  Mormugoa,  which 
possesses  facilities  for  loading  direct  from  the 
wharves.  During  the  calendar  year  1906  there 
were  343,346  tons  of  manganese  ore  shipped 
from  the  port  of  Bombay,  as  compared  with 
213,860  for  the  previous  year.  It  is  expected 
that  the  present  year  will  see  an  enormous  in^ 
crease  over  these  figures. 
•  According  to  one  of  the  largest  shippers  in 
Bombay,  manganese  ore  mined  in  India  varies 
from  40  to  53  per  cent,  metallic  manganese, 
silica  3  to  12  per  cent.,  and  phosphorous  from 
0.2  down  to  0.03  per  cent.  The  largest  ex- 
porters from  India  sell  their  ore  as  50  per 
cent,  metallic  manganese,  and  sometimes  as 
low  as  45  per  cent.  It  seems  that  no  ore  has 
yet  been  discovered  which  will  assay  anything 
like  85  per  cent,  manganese  peroxide 

The  manganese  ore  industry  is  at  present 


suffering  from  lack  of  proper  transportation 
facilities.  The  mines  are  all  situated  off  the 
lines  of  railways,  and  the  ore  is  freighted  in 
bullock  carts  to  the  nearest  station.  0\ring 
to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  there 
has  been  an  enormous  shortage  of  freight  cars 
on  all  lines  and  all  industries,  including^  that 
of  manganese  ore  mining,  have  suffered  there- 
by. There  are  thousands  of  tons  of  this  ore 
piled  up  at  various  railroad  points  for  which 
no  cars  can  be  obtained. 


Quarrying  Huge  Granite  Bowlders  (or 
Mexican  Port  Works 

Vice-Consul  R.  M.  Stadden  furnishes  the 
following  description  of  the  construction  of 
the  breakwater  at  Manzanillo  by  an  American 
engineer,  who  has  a  contract  from  the  Mexi- 
can government  for  harbor  improvements : 

The  rock  used  in  the  breakwater  is  granite 
from  a  quarry  five  miles  to  the  east  of  Man- 
zanillo. The  quarry  is  unusual  in  the  forma- 
tion and  manner  of  working.  On  the  side  of 
the  mountain  there  are  beds  of  bowlders,  each 
bowlder  weighing  1,000  or  more  tons.  The 
beds  have  no  doubt  been  formed  by  the  disin- 
tegrated rock  being  washed  away,  leaving  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  these  immense 
bowlders.  After  working  out  the  lower  beds, 
or  deposits,  it  became  quite  a  problem  to  eco- 
nomically handle  those  higher  up.  The  spec- 
ifications of  the  rocks  required  are  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty  tons  each ;  thus  extra  strong  and 
heavy  appliances  are  necessary  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work.  A  double  track  incline  rail- 
road has  been  constructed  up  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  two  fifty-ton  derricks  are  used 
for  loading.  The  laborers  and  engineers  are 
all  Mexicans,  under  the  direction  of  an  Amer- 
ican superintendent.  The  average  output  of 
the  quarry  is  300  tons  daily. 


Thirty-five  Days  of  Pearl  Fishing 

A  report  from  Ceylon,  forwarded  by  Con- 
sul-General  Michael  from  Calcutta,  says  that 
the  pearl  fisheries  closed  on  the  4th  of  April, 
the  campaign  having  lasted  thirty-five  days, 
and  the  amount  realized  was  $348,248,  as 
against  $445,581  last  year. 
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Barre  Pneumatic  Tool 


rpHE    BARRE    PNEUMATIC    TOOL  is  made  for 
carving  and   lettering   in  granite,  marble  and  stone. 
Simple  in  construction,  and  remarkable  for  the  smoothness 
with  which  it  runs. 


MADE  IN 
FOUR 
SIZES 


SEND  FOR 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 


MANUPACTURBD  BY 


TROW    &    HOLDEN 

BARRE,  VERMONT 
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FRENlJj^R'S    SAND    PUMP 


!■''     I."4t'l^ 


For  Feeding  Sandl  S<eel  or  Shot  for  SAWING  STONE 

Saws  lAsteSf  tsses  less  sand  and  water  and  i equigta.  kss^^owet  and 
repairs  than  any  other*  Runs  only  20  revolutions  per  minute* 
Pays  for  itself  in  six  months*  Used  by  ttic  Best  and  Largest 
mills.    Send  for  full  description  and  prices* 


FRBNIER    &    SON.    Rutl^d.  Vermont 


THE   EXCELSIOR   SLATE  CO, 


THOMAS  MASTERS.  Jr..  Proprietor 


**  Masters"  jCxcelsior  Slate 


OUR   PRODUCTS: 

Roofing  Slate 
Structural  Slate 
Slate  Blackboards 
Slate  Grave  Vaults 
Marbleized  Slate 


OFFICE: 
Pen    Argyl    National    Bank   Building 

PEN   ARGYL.   PA, 
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BOOKS 


FOR.lQUARRYMEN.fSTONE.WORKERS.  CONTRACTORS.  ARCHITECTS 

BUILDERS  AND  STUDENTS 


STONES  FOR  BUILDING  AND  DECORATION. 
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HISTORY  OF  SLATE  AND  SLATE  QUARRYING 

The  First  Record  of  the  Use  o(  Slate  (or  Roofing  Pmposes  Was  in  the  Twelfth  Century  on 

Some  oi  the  Old  Castles  Adidnmg  the  Quarries  oi  Wales  and  France.     Primitive 

Methods  of  Quarrying  and  Transportation.     Beginnings  in  America 


nPilE  systematic  working  of  slate  quarries 
^  is  covered  by  the  history  of  little  more 
than  t>nc  hundred  years  past.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  slate  rock  was  not  used 
for  the  covering  of  roofs  many  centuries  ago, 
for  there  are  numberless  records  of  such  use. 
But  the  stone  was  merely  taken  from  surface 
tjutcroppings,  and  its  fissile  nature  allowed  it 
to  be  split  readily  into  thin  slabs  that  could 
be  substituted  for  wood.  Beds  of  slate  that 
were  particularly  accessible  were  drawn  upon 
for  hundreds  of  years  when  roof  coverings  for 
important  bufldings  were  needed,  until  pits  of 
consiilerablc  size  were  made.  But  this  was 
only  spasmodic  and  of  occasional  working  and 
quarrying,  as  we  use  the  term,  there  was  none. 
Several  of  the  old  castles  of  North  Wales, 
like  those  of  Camar\'on  and  Conway,  dating 
back  to  the  twelfth  century,  were  roofed  with 
slabs  taken  from  the  famous  slate  beds  that 
have  become  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
wealth  of  that  portion  of  Great  Britain.  So 
also  was  the  castle  at  the  quaint  old  French 
cit}*  of  Angers.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
that  city  there  is  another  deposit  of  slate  rock 
that  has  become  only  less  famous  than  that  of 
North  Wales.  In  fact,  it  is  probably  even  bet- 
ter known  throughout  the  world  because  of 
the  method  that  has  been  followed  in  winning 
the  slate  ever  since  it  wa>  made  a  commercial 
enterprise.  The  rock  is  mined,  instead  of  be- 
ing quarried,  and  the  huge  underground 
chambers  are  a  marvelous  sight.  Ancient 
English  records  show  that  when  Edward  I. 
( 1272-1  :W)     visited    the    copper    mines    of 


Drwysycoed,  in  North  Wales,  he  stayed  at  a 
house  in  Nantlle  roofed  with  slates  taken  from 
the  CilgA\7n  quarry,  still  in  existence.  In  an 
ode  written  by  a  Welsh  poet  in  the  year  1570 
there  is  the  first  distinct  mention  of  the  Pen- 
ryhn  quarries  that  has  been  found.  The  bard 
Sion  Tudor  asks  the  Dean  of  Bangor  for  a 
load  of  slates  from  the  Caehir  quarry.  The 
Aberlle-feni  quarry  is  quite  as  ancient,  for  an 
old  timbered  house  is  said  to  have  been  cov- 
ered with  slates  from  the  quarry  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  About  the  same  time  the 
slates  from  the  De  la  Bole  quarries,  in  Corn- 
wall, had  attained  considerable  repute  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Carew,  writing  in  1602, 
describes  them  as  "in  substance  thinne,  in  col- 
our faire,  in  waight  light,  in  lasting  strong, 
and  generally  carrieth  so  good  regard  as  (be- 
sides the  supply  for  home  provision)  great 
store  is  yearly  conveyed  by  shipping  both  to 
other  parts  of  this  realm  and  also  beyond  sea 
into  Britaine  and  Netherland." 

Speaking  of  the  same  quarr\'  in  1758,  Bor- 
lase  writes  that  "for  its  lightness  and  endur- 
ing of  weather  it  is  generally  preferred  to  any 
slates  in  Great  Britain."  He  describes  the 
great  quarr\'  as  in  his  time  300  yards  long  and 
100  yards  wide  and  80  yards  deep,  observing 
that  "all  the  slate  is  carried,  with  no  small 
danger,  on  men*s  backs^  which  are  guarded 
from  the  weight  by  a  leather  cushion.**  It  is 
evident,  from  the  size  of  the  quarry,  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  slate  had  at  that  date 
been  extracted  from  it. 

John  Leland,  the  antiquarian,  who  died  in 
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1552,  says  that  the  houses  of  Oswestry,  when 
he  was  there  in  Henry  VIII/s  time,  were 
principally  formed  of  timber  and  slated.  The 
slates  were  undoubtedly  taken  from  the  quar- 
ries at  Llangynog,  which,  during  the  decade 
of  1800-10,  produced  about  2,000  tons  of 
slates  annually. 

As  far  back  as  1765  the  site  now  covered  by 
the  Penrhyn  quarries,  by  all  odds  the  biggest 
slate  producing  pit  in  the  world,  was  let  in 
small  takes  to  eighty  men,  who  paid  a  rental^ 
of  £1  a  year  each.  In  1780  the  product  of 
these  quarries  was  1,000  tons  a  year. 

In  1793,  Richard  Pennant,  having  previous- 
ly married  the  daughter  of  General  Warbur- 
ton,  the  former  owner,  became  possessed  of 
the  quarries,  the  men's  leases  having  expired. 
In  that  year  he  had  150  men  at  work  opening 
up  the  quarry  for  extended  operations.  In 
1808,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  war  tax  of  20  per 
cent,  which  the  government  had  imposed  on 
slates  exported  from  the  country,  he  had  600 
men  at  work.  For  a  time  this  tax  had  a  prej- 
udicial effect  upon  the  trade  of  the  quarries, 
for  the  exportation  fell  from  15,000  tons  in 
1794  to  8,000  tons  in  1796.  In  1800.  the  tax 
having  in  the  meantime  been  abolished,  the 
exports  had  risen  to  20,000  tons. 

William  Bingley,  who  visited  North  Wales 
and  wrote  his  impressions  of  the  country  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  describes 
the  Penrhyn  quarries  as  "immense  openings, 
with  sides  and  bottoms,  as  rude  as  imagination 
can  paint" ;  but  at  that  date  he  describes  Port 
Penrhyn  as  "principally  used  by  vessels  com- 
ing for  the  slates  obtained  from  Lord  Pen- 
rhyn*s  quarries,  about  five  or  six  miles  dis- 
tant. About  600  tons  are  shipped  per  week. 
These  for  many  years  were  conveyed  to  the 
port  at  an  enormous  expense  by  means  of 
carts  and  horses,  from  100  to  120  teams ;  but 
now  there  is  an  iron  railroad  which  extends 
all  the  way  from  the  quarries.''  In  the  hun- 
dred years  that  have  elapsed  since  Richard 
Pennant  had  150  men  employed,  ihe  number 
has  grown  to  more  than  3,000.  Besides  the 
production  of  roofing  slates,  Richard  Pennant 
established  a  manufactory  in  connection  with 
his  quarries  for  the  planing  and  making  of 
writing  slates.  In  August,  1799,  no  less  than 
3,500  dozen  lay  ready  for  shipment  to  London. 


and  without  frames,  to  various  parts  of   the 
continent  of  Europe. 

The  old  Silgwyn  quarry  in  Nantlle  was  re- 
vived about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  and 
having  passed  through  many  hands  and  pe- 
riods of  depression  became  a  great  industry. 
In  1798  the  quarries  of  Cilgwyn  were  de- 
scribed by  Warner  in  his  "Walks  in  Wales'*  as 
"consisting  of  perpendicular  excavations  of 
different  dimensions  and  depths,  some  sinking 
below  the  earth  upward  of  150  feet. 

The  Dinorwig  quarries  of  Llanberis  beg^n 
in  a  humble  way  in  1787  worked  by  a  numbet 
of  individual  adventurers.  With  the  assump- 
tion of  the  lease  by  the  late  Assheton  Smith, 
they  were  put  on  a  firm  basis  and  became  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  the  slate  producers.  In 
1800  the  combined  product  of  the  Nantlle  and 
Llanberis  quarries  was  estimated  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  Davies,  in  his  "Report  on  Agriculture 
in  North  Wales,"  at  40,000  tons.  At  the  sarne 
date  248  vessels  were  employed  at  the  port  of 
Carnarvon  in  the  slate  trade. 

In  1765  two  quarrymen  from  Cilgwyn  went 
to  Festiniog  parish  and  started  the  first  quar- 
ry in  that  district.  It  was  worked  in  a  small 
way  until  1800,  when  two  energetic  young 
men  purchased  it  and  began  extensive  devel- 
opment. It  passed  from  their  hands  in  1862, 
being  sold  for  no  less  than  $600,000.  Other 
big  quarries  were  started  in  the  same  district 
during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

An  old-time  newspaper  writer  gave  an  in- 
teresting pen  picture  of  the  method  of  quarry- 
ing and  transit  at  Nantlle  one  hundred  years 
ago.  "The  stones  were  smashed  up  with  a 
hammer  without  any  rule :  any  piece  of  rock 
which  happened  to  be  anything  like  a  slate  was 
made  use  of,  but  at  least  half  of  the  good  rock 
was  destroyed.  The  men  at  that  time  took 
contracts  from  the  landowners,  paying  two 
guineas  royalty  per  annum  for  the  privilege  of 
quarrying  slates.  Each  man  dug  a  hole  where 
he  thought  proper,  and  many  of  the  quarries 
to  this  day  are  suflFering  from  the  heedless 
way  in  which  the  holes  were  excavated  and 
the  rubble  disposed  of  usually  thrown  out 
close  to  the  hole  upon  the  good  vein.  The 
slates  were  transported  from  the  pits  upon 
iron  hooks  laid  across  horses'  backs  to  a  place 
called     Voryd,     upon     the     seashore     below 
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Xantllc,  where  the  old  rubbish  heaps  are  still 
to  be  seen.  The  rubbish  from  the  pits  was 
conveyed  away  in  wheelbarrows  and  in  bags 
upon  the  backs  of  the  men." 

TTie    methods    by    which    the    slates    were 
brought  down  the  hillsides  from  the  various 


along  winding  paths  formed  for  the  purpose. 
Each  of  these  sledges  has  a  rope,  by  which 
it  is  fastened  to  the  shoulders  of  the  man  who 
has  the  care  of  conveying  it.  He  lays  firmly 
hold  of  it  with  his  hands,  and  thus,  with  his 
face  toward  the  hill,  begins  to  descend.    The 


Sputting  Slati;,  Pen  Abgyl,  Pennsylvania. 


Welsh  quarries  at  that  date  were  most  primi- 
tive. Bing^ey  says  that  at  what  is  now  the. 
great  Dinorwig  quarr>'  "the  men,  in  convey* 
ing  the  slates  down  to  the  lake,  are  under  the 
nccessitA',  as  well  as  one  horse  before  the  cart, 
to  have  one  yoked  behind.  It  appears  to  me, 
howTver,  that  sledges  similar  to  those  adopted 
in  many  parts  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land for  the  same  purpose,  would  not  only  be 
less  expensive,  but  would  also  be  more  safe 
and  commodious. 

••The  slates  are  loaded  on  small  sledges, 
which  are  to  be  conveved  down  the  mountain 


velocity  which  the  sledge  acquires  in  its  de- 
scent is  counteracted  by  the  man's  striking 
forcibly  against  the  protuberance  with  his  feet. 
This  maneuver,  since  he  goes  backward  and 
has  at  the  same  time  some  attention  to  pay  to 
the  sledge  in  order  to  keep  it  in  the  track, 
must  be  difficult  to  attain." 

Mr.  D.  C.  Davies*,  in  his  useful  and  interest- 
ing handbook,  "Slate  and  Slate  Quarrying," 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  these  historical 
facts,  says  that  he  has  seen  this  same  sledging 
process  in  operation  after  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,   although  tramways  have   long 
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since  been  introduced.  Mr.  Davies  adds:  '*Mr. 
Bingley  forgot  to  state  that  the  poor  man  had 
to  carry  his  sledge  back  up  the  hill  for  each 
time  he  went  down,  and  it  was  surprising  how 
many  times  a  day  the  feat  was  performed." 

The  industry  of  quarrying  roofing  slate  in 
the  United  States  is  of  very  much  more  recent 
origin  than  abroad,  few  of  the  quarries  having 
been  operated  more  than  forty  of  fifty  years. 
The  earliest  of  those  to  be  systematically 
worked  are  the  ones  at  West  Bangor,  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  date  back  to  1835.  But  in  the 
older  churchyards  of  the  country  there  are  a 


The  old  Hancock  house  on  Beacon  street  was 
covered  with  slate  from  these  quarries,  as  was 
also  the  old  State  House  and  several  other 
buildings.  This  quarry  was  worked,  more  or 
less,  for  fifty  years,  and  at  one  time  formed 
quite  an  important  industry,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Merrill,  whose  work  on  building  stones 
is  almost  the  sole  historical  record  of  the  quar- 
rying trade,  and  is  freely  drawn  upon  here. 
The  first  quarry  opened  in  what  is  now  the 
foremost  slate  producing  region  of  the  United 
States  was  that  of  J.  W.  Williams,  situated 
about  a  mile  northwest  of  Slate  ford,  in  Penn- 


LoADiNG  Slate  at  Bangor,  Pennsylvania 


gfreat  many  slate  tombstones,  which  would 
show  that  for  other  purposes  than  tombstones 
the  stone  was  quarried  at  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod. It  is  on  record  that  as  early  as  1721  a 
cargo  of  twenty  tons  of  split  slate  was  taken 
to  Boston  from  Hangmans  Island,  in  Brain- 
tree  Bay,  which  was  doubtless  used  in  part  for 
roofing  purposes.  Marvin,  in  his  "History  of 
Lancaster,  Massachusetts/'  says  that  slates 
were  quarried  at  that  town  as  early  as  1750  or 
1753,  and  were  in  extensive  use  in  Boston 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 


sylvania.  The  Vermont  slate  quarries,  says 
Professor  Merrill,  are  of  still  more  recent  de- 
velopment, work  not  having  begun  here  until 
1845,  when  Alason  Allen  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  school  slates  at  Fairhaven.  The  Buck- 
ingham vein  in  Virginia  was  not  opened  until 
about  a  score  of  years  ago,  and  operations  in 
El  Dorado  County,  California,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mena,  Arkansas,  and  at  Smith  Sound,  in 
Newfoundland,  all  of  which  are  of  rapidly 
growing  importance,  were  begun  during  the 
past  decade. 
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.    SLATE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Exceknt  Depodts  in  Various  Regions  and  the  Work  That  Has  Been  Done  in  Their  Development 

Eveiy  Color  and  Variety  Known  Is  Found  in  This  G)untry.     Hard  and  Soft 

Slatet.    Clay  Slates  for  Road  Metal  and  Slate  Rock  for  Building 


THE  mere  presence  of  any  particular  vari- 
ety of  stone  in  a  given  locality  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  there  is  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  profitable  quarrying  industry. 
A  great  many  conditions  have  to  be  taken  intc» 
account  before  the  work  of  exploitation  can  be 
begim.  If  the  quality  of  the  rock  is  satisf ac- 
tor}* in  the  main  the  absence  of  intrusive  min- 
erals that  may  cause  workmen  difficulty  in 
dressing  and  finishing,  discoloration  on  ex- 
posure, friability  and  disintegration,  is  an  im- 
portant consideration.  The  soundness  of  the 
deposit  as  a  whole  and  the  freedom  from  tor- 
sional disturbances  is  another  point  that  must 
be  kx)ked  into  carefully.  Lastly  comes  up  the 
question  of  an  available  market  and  the  means 
of  transportation.  Slate  is  a  very  widely  dis- 
tributed rock  throughout  the  United  States, 
but  the  considerations  enumerated  above  have 
operatcil  to  restrict  the  operation  of  quarries 
to  a  few  well  established  centers.  It  is  true 
that  new  centers  of  proc'uction  are  occasional- 
ly created,  like  that  in  Arkansas,  for  instance. 
I^ut,  in  the  main,  the  great  growth  of  the  slate 
industry  has  been  by  the  multiplication  of  quar- 
ries in  certain  well  defined  regions.  It  is  in- 
teresting in  this  connection  to  give  a  brief  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  best  known  slate  deposits 
of  this  country.  It  is  to  be  understood,  of 
course,  that  they  are  not  considered  in  the  or- 
der of  their  relative  importance,  but  mainly 
according  to  their  geographical  location. 

Acc<.)rciing  to  Professor  Hitchcock  there  are 
two  large  and  three  smaller  areas  of  slate  to 
be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
Maine.  The  first  and  more  northern  of  these 
is  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  band  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  miles  in  width,  and  extends 
from  a  point  near  the  State  line  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Franklin  County  northeastward 
through  5>omerset  and  the  northwest  corner  of 
Piscataquis  into  Aroostook  County,  and  then 
northward  to  New  Brunswick,  occupying  the 
entire  width  of  the  St.  John  and  St.  Francis 


boundary  line.  The  second  large  belt  extends 
from  near  the  western  boundary  of  Somerset 
County  in  the  form  of  a  belt  of  about  equal 
width  in  a  more  nearly  easterly  direction  to 
near  Houlton,  crossing  Somerset,  Piscataquis 
and  Penobscot  counties.  One  of  the  smaller 
areas  is  on  the  Kennebec  River,  south  of 
Skowhegan,  and  the  two  others  are  in  Wash- 
ington County,  about  Baskahegan  Lake  and 
near  Princeton. 

Quarries  have  been  opened  in  these  differ- 
ent areas  from  time  to  time,  but  the  slate  in- 
dustry of  the  State  has  attained  importance 
only  at  Monson,  Blanchard  and  Brownsville, 
in  Piscataquis  County.  The  slate  produced  is 
of  the  highest  quality,  being  of  a  blue-black 
color.  It  is  very  hard,  yet  splits  readily  into 
thin  sheets  with  a  fine  cleavage  surface.  It  is 
not  subject  to  discoloration,  and  is  almost 
wholly  free  from  ribbons.    The  slate  beds  are 


A  Block  on  the  Landing,  Pen  Akgyl 

vertical  or  but  slightly  tilted.  The  veins  of 
workable  slate  are  separated  from  one  another 
by  thin  beds  of  quartzite  called  "whinstone" 
by  the  quarry  men. 

Professor  Hitchcock  says  that  the  only  rock 
formation  in  New  Hampshire  likely  to  furnish 
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good  roofing  slates  is  the  Cambrian  range 
along  the  Connecticut  River.  Small  quarries 
have  been  opened  and  worked  spasmodically 
in  this  belt,  in  the  towns  of  Littleton,  Hanover 
and  Lebanon.  The  stone  is  soft,  apparently 
durable,  and  of  good  color,  but  its  cleavage  is 
not  satisfactory.  But  if  ,the  slate  does  not 
split  thin  enough  for  roofing  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be  used  for 
mill  stock. 

In  his  '*Geology  of  Vermont"  Professor 
Hitchcock  says  that  the  roofing  slates  of  Ver- 
mont exist  in  three  distinct  and  nearly  parallel 
belts,  occupying  the  eastern,  middle  and  west- 
ern portions  of  the  State.  The  eastern  belt  ex- 
tends from  Guilford,  one  of  the  most  southern 
towns  in  the  State,  to  Waterford,  and  proba- 
bly as  far  north  as  Burke,  in  Caledonia  Coun- 
ty, where  it  is  cut  off  by  an  immense  outcrop 
of  granite.  The  slate  of  this  belt  is  more  lam- 
inated than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  State,  close- 
ly resembling  a  mica-schist.  The  cleavage 
corresponds  closely  with  the  lamination,  which 
is  along  the  planes  of  stratification.  The 
stone  is  tough,  durable  and  of  good  color.  It 
found  a  large  local  use  for  tombstones  previ- 
ous to  1830,  after  which  time  marble  gradually 
crowded  it  out.  No  quarries  are  now  worked 
on  the  belt.  The  second  area  extends  from 
Lake  Memphremagog  in  a  southerly  course  as 
far  as  Barnard.  This  slate  is  more  uniform 
in  color  than  that  of  the  eastern  belt,  being 
nearly  black.  It  is  also  freer  from  laminations 
and  splits  readily  into  thin  sheets.  This  belt 
is  worked  at  Northfield,  Washington  County, 
where  there  are  several  quarries  of  good  size. 

The  western  belt,  most  important  of  the 
three,  extends  from  a  point  near  the  town  of 
Cornwall,  on  the  north,  southward  through 
Castleton,  Fairhaven,  Poultney,  Welfs  and 
Pawlet,  and  passes  into  New  York  at  Gran- 
ville. The  slate  is  soft  and  uniform  in  texture 
and  can  be  readily  planed  and  sawed.  It  is  ex- 
tensively used  not  only  for  roofing  but  for 
school  slates,  slate  pencils,  blackboards,  man- 
tels and  structural  purposes.  It  is  also  exten- 
sively marbleized. 

The  slate  of  this  belt  closely  resembles  that 
of  Wales  in  color,  being  of  dark  purple,  with 
blotches  of  green,  while  some  of  the  strata  are 
green  throughout.    At  some  places  a  red  slate 


occurs,  and  a  deep  reddish-brown  variety  is 
produced  in  Fairhaven.  There  is  a  manced 
difference  between  the  planes  of  stratification 
and  cleavage,  the  dip  of  the  latter  being  great- 
er than  the  former. 

New  York  may  be  considered  a  little  out 
of  the  regular  order  we  are  following  because 
this  presents  a  direct  continuation  of  the  Ver- 
mont belt.    As  noted  above,  the  slate  belt  en- 
ters the  State  at  Granville  and  runs  through 
Washington  County  into  Rensselaer  Count}-. 
There  is  also  a  parallel  belt  running  through 
the   same  counties   into   Columbia,   Dutchess 
and  Orange  counties.    The  area  is  very  irreg- 
ular and  could  be  shown  adequately  only  by  a 
map.    Such  a  map,  colored  and  fully  marked, 
will  be  found  in  'The  Slate  Belt  of  Eastern 
New  York  and  Western  Vermont,"  by   Pro- 
fessor T.  Nelson  Dale,  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.    This  is  a  very  ex- 
haustive and  scholarly  treatise,  being  the  most 
important  work  on  slate  ever  published  in  this 
country.     The  two  areas  in  New  York    are 
closely  associated,  and  both  have  been  exten- 
sively worked.    The  beds  dip  at  high  angles 
to  the  south  and  east,  the  cleavage  being  coin- 
cident with  or  varying  very  slightly  from  the 
bedding.     The  Cambrian  bed  extends  in   the 
form    of   a   broad    though    interrupted    belt, 
reaching  a  width  of  ten  miles  in  places,  but 
thinning  out  to  a  mere  wedge  north  of  Fair- 
haven.   The  rock  is  interstratified  with  shales 
and  limestones.    Only  a  small  part  of  the  area 
is  workable.    The  output  from  this  Cambrian 
belt  varies  from  purplish  to  green,  and  is  used 
for  all  purposes  to  which  slate  is  usually  ap- 
plied. 

The  Hudson  River  bed  of  slate  follows  the 
same  general  trend  as  the  Cambrian,  and  is  in 
very  irregular  and  often  interrupted  areas. 
The  slates  of  this  formation  are  red  and  green, 
both  varieties  occurring  often  in  the  same 
quarry.  Indeed,  slabs  split  as  thin  as  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  are  often  red  on  one  side 
and  green  on  the  other.  An  account  of  the 
deposits  of  these  varieties  of  slate  and  of  their 
characteristics  will  be  found  in  another  article 
in  this  number 

Slate  was  one  of  the  first  materials  to  be 
quarried  in  eastern  Massachusetts.    The  rock. 
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slates,  tiles  and  structural  purposes  as  well, 
extending  in  a  northeasterly  and  southwest- 
erly direction  entirely  across  the  northern  por- 
tion 6i  New  Jersey.  Although  there  are  sev- 
eral quarriable  areas,  the  bed  has  been  worked 
only  at  Newton  and  La  Fayette,  in  Sussex 


Washington  Township  the  opening  is  directly 
across  the  axis  of  the  fold.  The  cleavage 
property  is  due  to  pressure  which  acted  in  a 
direction  practically  at  right  angles  with  the 
folds,  and  the  quarries  therefore  not  infre- 
quently   produce    at    diflFerent    depths    slates 


A  Glimpse  of  the   Slate  Quarries,   Slatington,   Pa. 


County,  and  at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  in 
Warren  County.         f 

The  Utica  and  Hudson  River  slate  forma- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  lie  the  largest 
and  most  important  quarries  at  present 
worked  in  the  State,  extends  in  a  belt  seven  to 
twelve  miles  wide  throughout  the  entire  north- 
ern part  of  Northampton  and  Lehigh  counties 
and  thence  narrowing  unevenly  through 
Berks,  Lebanon,  Dauphin,  Cumberland  and 
Franklin  counties.  According  to  R.  H.  San- 
ders, in  the  "Second  Geological  Survey  of 
Pennsylvania,"  the  structure  of  the  slate  belt 
throughout  the  region  is  in  general  a  series  of 
anticlines  and  synclines,  which  are  closely 
folded  and  mostly  overturned.  So  abundant 
are  the  folds  that  in  several  of  the  quarries  of 


cleaving  parallel  with,  directly  across  and  at 
all  intermediate  angles  with  the  bedding  of  the 
stone.  This  gives  rise  to  "ribbon"  and  "curly'' 
slate,  and  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  larg^e 
proportion  of  wastage  in  the  region. 

Professor  Mansfield  Merriman,  who  has 
given  a  long  study  to  the  region  and  is  one  of 
the  foremost  authorities  on  slate,  divides  the 
area  into  the  Bangor,  the  Pen  Argyl,  the  Le- 
high and  the  Hard-Vein  region,  the  last  name 
being  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  slates  are 
of  a  harder  variety  than  the  others.  The  ver- 
tical  thickness  of  the  slate  belts  is  given  as 
nearly  6,000  feet,  of  which  the  soft-veined  di- 
vision occupies  some  1,500  feet. 

The  slate  of  the  Bangor  region  is  soft  and 
tough ;  when  free  from  ribbons  it  is  generally 
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of  high  quality  and  noted  for  its  durability. 
The  ribbons  are  almost  black,  while  the  slate 
itself  is  of  the  usual  dark  bluish-gray  color. 
The  width  of  the  ribbons,  as  shown  on  a 
cleaved  surface  is  from  1^^  to  2  inches.  Slates 
with  ribbons  on  one  end,  so  that  they  may  be 
covered  when  laid  on  a  roof,  are  classed  as 
second  quality;  those  with  ribbons  on  both 
ends  as  third  quality.  Aside  from  roofing  pur- 
poses the  slate  from  this  area  is  used  for 
blackboards,  school  slates  and  structural  pur- 
poses. 

The  slate  of  the  Pen  Argyl  region  is  closely 
I       similar  to  that  of  Bangor,  but  is,  as  a  rule,  not 


regions  is  the  Lehigh.  The  slates  are  similar 
in  character  to  those  of  Bangor  and  Pen  Ar- 
gyl. Besides  the  roofing  slates,  blackboards  of 
excellent  quality  are  produced. 

The  Hard  Vein  region  extends  from  the 
Delaware  to  the  Lehigh  River  along  the 
southern  side  of  the  slate  formation.  Both  the 
slate  and  the  ribbons  are  harder  than  those  of 
the  three  regions  already  described.  The  rib- 
bons are  also  lighter  in  color.  The  slate  is 
widely  used  for  all  structural  purposes  as  well 
as  for  roofing. 

The  working  quarries  are  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  Northampton  County  and  in 


Pit  cf  a  Slate  Quarky,  Pen  Argyl,  Pa. 


as  soft  nor  as  tough.  The  ribbons  are  black. 
Almost  the  entire  output  is  used  for  roofing 
purposes.  The .  geological  position  of  these 
slates  is  at  the  top  of  the  soft  veined  beds,  while 
that  of  the  Bangor  slates  is  at  the  bottom. 
The  largest  in  area  of  the  soft  veined  slate 


Washington,  Heidelburgh  and  Lynn  town- 
ships, in  Lehigh  County.  A  number  of  small 
and  prosperous  towns  have  grown  up,  nour- 
ished by  the  slate  industry.  These  either  bear 
names  copied  from  their  Welsh  prototypes, 
such   as    Bangor   and    Pen    Arg\l.   or   those 
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which  show  their  leading  business,  like  Slat- 
ington,  Slatedale  and  Slateford. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Harford  County, 
Maryland,  and  extending  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  over  into  York  County,  Pennsylva- 
nia, there  occurs  a  narrow  belt  of  slates  which 
has  for  many  years  furnished  a  comparatively 
limited  amount  of  material  unsurpassed  in 
lasting  qualities  by  the  output  of  any  slate 
quarries  in  the  world.  This  is  the  celebrated 
Peachbottom  region,  credited  in  the  popular 
mind  to  Pennsylvania,  because  the  shipping 
point  is  at  Delta,  in  that  State,  although  most 
of  the  larger  quarries  are  across  the  line  in 
Maryland.  The  slate  belt  forms  a  narrow 
zone,  although  good  material  has  been  pro- 
duced over  a  distance  of  150  feet  across  the 
strike.  All  the  quarries  show  several  series  of 
joints.  The  principal  or  bedding  joints  strike 
across  the  cleavage  and  dip  at  an  angle  of  42 
degrees  to  the  southwest.  In  addition  to  this 
there  is  a  second  series  of  joints  dipping  at  an 
angle  of  26  degrees,  with  the  same  strike,  and 
another  set  which  dip  at  about  80  degrees  to 
the  northeast,  with  their  strike  normal  to  the 
cleavage.  There  are  also  several  other  series 
of  joints  which  cut  at  all  angles  and  intersect 
the  plane  of  cleavage  in  such  a  way  as  to  ren- 
der the  amount  of  waste  extremely  large.  The 
stone  is  tough,  fine  and  moderately  smooth  in 
texture.  It  is  less  fissile  than  most  other  slates 
from  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Vermont  or 
Maine.  It  yields,  as  a  rule,  but  six  slabs  to  the 
inch,  while  the  slate  at  Monson  or  Slatington 
will  readily  split  into  twelve.  On  account  of 
the  narrowness  of  the  belt  and  the  steepness  of 
the  dip,  which  is  at  times  practically  vertical, 
the  quarries  are  very  deep  in  proportion  to 
their  surface  areas.  This  makes  the  cost  of 
working  greater,  and  the  proportion  of  waste 
runs  high,  sometimes  as  much  as  88  per  cent 
of  the  total  output.  A  recent  combination  of 
the  leading  quarries  is  likely  to  lead  to  greatly 
increased  development  of  the  region. 

Slate  quarrying  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  Virginia,  and  there  is  likely  to  be 
important  development  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. There  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  hard, 
blue-black  slate  of  admirable  durability  and 
strength  on  Hunt  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Slate 
River,  in  Buckingham  County.    The  principal 


quarry  center  is  at  Arvonia,  not  far  from  New 
Canton.  The  slate  belt  extends  along  Hunt 
Creek  for  several  miles  and  it  also  crosses  the 
James  River  at  Bremo,  the  bold  BluflF  at  that 
place,  which  is  a  famous  feature  of  the  land- 
scape, being  of  slate  formation.  The  slate  is 
found  in  considerable  quantities  immediately 
to  the  north  of  the  James  River,  and  its  qual- 
ity and  accessibility  is  reported  equal  to  that 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  but  there  has 
been  no  development  work  as  yet. 

Another  belt  of  slate  near  the  southeast  base 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  in  Amherst  and  Bedford 
counties.  This  is  much  lighter  in  color  and 
softer  in  quality  and  less  durable  than  the 
slate  of  the  Buckingham  vein. 

In  "The  Commonwealth  of  Georgia"  it  is 
stated  that  slates  sufficiently  cleavable  to  be 
applicable  for  roofing  purposes  exist  in  great 
quantities  near  the  Cohutta,  Silicoa,  Pine  Log 
and  Dug  Down  mountains  ii)  that  State.  The 
most  noted  locality  for  roofing  slates  is  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Polk  County.  The  outcrops  are 
in  steep  hills  and  are  apparently  of  gfreat 
thickness.  They  have  been  worked  quite  ex- 
tensively, although  in  a  crude  and  primitive 
way,  at  Rock  Mart  since  1859.  The  output 
was  used  mainly  in  Atlanta  and  the  neighbor- 
ing towns.  Other  dark-colored  slates  are 
found  in  Bartow,  Gordon,  Murray  and  Fannin 
counties,  while  buff  and  light  green  varieties 
are  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  northwest- 
ern portions  of  Bartow  County.  The  Rock 
Mart  slate  is  of  a  deep  blue-black  color,  and 
has  a  fine  and  even  texture.  It  is  less  fissile 
than  the  Pennsylvania  slates,  but  more  like 
those  from  Vermont. 

In  the  States  other  than  those  on  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard,  a  number  of  slate  deposits,  evi- 
dently of  good  quality,  have  been  discovered, 
but  only  in  a  few  instances  have  they  been 
developed.  There  is  an  extensive  deposit  of 
Huronian  slates  in  the  northwestern  portion 
of  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan,  prin- 
cipally in  the  towns  of  Houghton,  Marquette 
and  Menominee.  About  15  miles  from  L'Anse, 
on  the  northwestern  side  of  the  Huron  moun- 
tain range,  and  about  three  miles  from  Huron 
Bay,  large  quarries  of  good  roofing  slate  have 
been  opened.  The  color  is  black  and  very  uni- 
form.   The  stone  can  be  split  into  large,  even 
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slabs  of  any  desired  thickness,  with  fine,  silky, 
honx)gcne<)iis  grain.  In  Carlton  County, 
Minn.,  Prof.  N.  W.  Winchell  reports  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  ci  hard,  black  and  appar- 
ently durable  slates  suitable  for  roofing,  school 
slates  and  structural  uses.  Steps  preliminary 
to  the  opening  of  quarries  were  taken  in  1880, 


In  El  Dorado  County,  California,  near  Pla- 
cerville,  slate  of  excellent  quality  is  found,  and 
a  quarry  w^s  opened  several  years  ago.  The 
color  is  blue-black,  and  it  is  sufficiently  fissile 
to  n:ake  good  roofing  slate.  The  output  has 
been  used  on  q  number  of  important  buildings 
throughout  the  State. 


Bank  and  Hoists  at  Master's  Excelsior  Quarry,  Pen  Argyl,  Pa. 


but  for  some  unexplained  reason  the  project 
was  abandoned. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  re- 
ports a  bed  of  purple  slate  suitable  for  struc- 
tural and  slab  work  near  Little  Rock,  Ark.. 
and  another  nine  miles  west  of  Hot  Springs. 
TTic  most  notable  deposit  in  the  State,  however, 
is  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Mena,  where  a  flour- 
bhing  industr>'  is  being  built  up.  Slate  for 
roofing  and  mill  stock  is  produced  by  several 
companies. 


Professor  George  H.  Merrill,  from  whose 
book  on  "Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration" 
we  have  largely  drawn,  lists  a  number  of  other 
occurrences  of  slate  throughout  the  country. 
In  most  cases,  however,  they  are  mere  pros- 
pects, and  they  do  not  seem  to  indicate  the 
possibility  of  building  up  a  quarrying  industry 
of  any  proportions.  By  a  little  further  devel- 
opment, the  slate  regions  now  in  operation 
could  supply  any  demand  likely  to  arise  for 
many  vcars  to  come. 
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THE  NEW  YORK-VERMONT  SLATE  BELT 

By  MiLFORD  D.  Whedon 

Rapid  Growth  and  Development  of  the  District  Where  Some  of  the  Best  Roofing  Material 

in  the  Worid  Is  Produced.     Unique  Deposits  of  Various  Colors.      Red  Slate 

Is  Found  Only  in  Pockets.      A  Product  Without  a  Substitute 


ALONG  Ihe  dividing  line  between  New 
York  and  Vermont  there  lies  a  remarka- 
ble strata  of  rock,  perhaps  unsurpassed  in 
commercial  value  by  any  stone  deposit  in  this 
country.  For  miles  in  extent,  and  to  the 
depths  of  hundreds  of  feet,  a  pure  slate  rock 
awaits  the  industry  of  man.  The  ingenuity 
and  perseverance  of  energetic  operators  have 
so  utilized  this  generous  beneficence  of  nature 
that  roofing  slate  from  this  section  can  be 
found  giving  protection  and  comfort  in  every 
village  and  city  in  this  broad  land. 

Slate  enjoys  the  enviable  distinction  of  be- 
ing almost  a  necessity  in  modern  building  and 
architecture  and  a  product  on  the  markets  of 
the  civilized  world  without  a  successful  com- 
petitor. The  mining  and  manufacture  of  roof- 
ing slate  and  other  slate  products  in  this  coun- 
try is  a  comparatively  recent  venture,  the  first 
workings  being  within  the  memory  of  the  old- 
er inhabitants.  Because  of  the  superior  qual- 
ities of  toughness  and  susceptibility  to  manu- 
facture, the  slate  industry  of  eastern  New 
York  and  western  Vermont  has  perhaps  pro- 
gressed more  rapidly  than  any  other  section  in 
the  world. 

When  slate  was  discovered  near  Granville 
more  than  forty-five  years  ago  but  few  of 
those  who  found  occasional  use  for  the  prod- 
uct realized  to  what  magnitude  the  industry 
would  grow  or  how  important  a  factor  in  the 
conmiercial  welfare  of  that  community  the  en- 
terprise was  destined  to  become  within  their 
time. 

Since  the  early  workings  of  small  holes  by 
horse  and  derrick,  and  in  many  instances  by 
still  cruder  apparatus,  the  quarrying  and  man- 
ufacture of  roofing  slate  have  undergone  a 
marvelous  growth  in  keeping  up  with  the 
progress  of  the  business  and  reaching  the  gi- 
gantic scale  on  which  it  is  now  conducted. 
What  interested  the  venturesome  spirit  of  two 
or  three  generations  ago  as  a  possible  means 


of  employment  for  a  few  willing  hands  has, 
by  the  virtue  of  the  unexcelled  merits  of  tht 
product  and  the  determination,  energy  and  in- 
domitable pluck  of  the  men  engaged  in  tht 
business,  become  an  enterprise  known 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  provides 
work  for  more  than  4,000  persons  and  finds  a 
market  wherever  man  has  by  his  industry  buih 
up  a  mart  or  sought  to  live  in  comfort. 

For  twenty-five  miles,  from  Fair  Haven  to 
West  Pawlet,  Vt.,  the  rock  is  composed  prin- 
cipally of  silica,  with  small  proportions  ot 
iron,  graphite,  sulphur,  manganese  and  other 
elements.  United  by  terrific  pressure  for  cen- 
turies of  time,  they  form  a  rock  that  is  not 
only  of  great  value  but  one  that  is  unique  in 
its  many  characteristics.  When  found  in  the 
pure  state  it  is  readily  susceptible  to  the  work- 
man's chisel  and  is  easily  split  into  most  any 
thickness  desired.  The  strata  is  some  four  or 
five  miles  in  width  and  contains  many  veins 
which  outcrop  in  different  sections.  These 
veins  vary  in  size  and  richness  of  deposit,  the 
same  as  other  mined  products,  and  while  all 
possess  qualities  in  common  and  the  composi- 
tion of  each  kind  of  slate  is  in  general  simi- 
lar, yet  each  vein  is  distinct,  giving  rise  to  the 
various  colors.  For  instance,  the  red  slate, 
which  is  found  only  in  pockets  along  a  certain 
defined  strata,  has  a  preponderance  of  iron, 
while  the  sea-green  is  heavy  with  sulphur,  and 
graphite  or  lead  dominates  the  black  slate. 
The  veins  of  slate  are  comparatively  narrow, 
ranging  from  100  to  300  feet  in  width  and  are 
much  more  productive  of  good  rock  in  sonic 
localities  than  in  others. 

There  is  an  element  of  chance  about  the 
quarrying  or  mining  of  slate  that  proves  most 
fascinating  and  appeals  to  the  speculative  ten- 
dencies of  men  in  business.  It  is  a  fact  that 
few  men  who  have  once  become  associated 
with  the  industry  have  ever  become  wholl\ 
separated  from  it.     Although  the  element  of 
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luck  has  been  prominent  in  the  success  of 
^>me  of  those  engaged  in  the  business,  yet,  as 
a  rule,  the  wonderful  results  attained  by  the 
leading  operators  have  been  gained  by  pluck 
and  perseverance  coupled  with  an  application 
of  good  judgment  and  business  foresight. 
There  are  instances  of  finds  which  perhaps 
were  accidental,  the  same  as  in  any  other  min- 
ing, but  years  of  experience  and  thorough 
study  of  formations  and  conditions  have  de- 
veloped a  number  of  experts  whose  judgment 
has  invariably  proven  successful.  To  this 
cla5<i  of  men  is  due  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
broadening  out  of  the  field  of  operation  and 
the  opening  of  new  veins.  All  the  operators 
are  aggressive  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  adven- 


In  keeping  with  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  those  engaged  in  the  industry  and  the  large 
scale  on  which  it  is  conducted,  there  has  been 
a  corresponding  advance  in  the  methods  of 
operation  until  to-day  the  quarries  are 
equipped  with  special  and  unique  machinery 
and  appliances  that  accomplish  wonderful  re- 
sults and  permit  of  immense  yearly  output. 

The  slate  rock  lies  in  beds  of  varying  thick- 
ness and  is  released  by  blasting  powder  and 
air.  So  'familiar  are  the  operators  with  the 
nature  of  the  rock  that  they  take  advantage  ot 
its  favorable  characteristics,  and  by  using  a 
small  amount  of  powder  and  a  tamping  of  air, 
and  by  means  of  cutters  to  direct  the  course  of 
the  explosive,  are  able  to  move  immense  quan- 
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Quarry  of  Norton  Brothers,  Near  Granville,  N.  Y. 


lunnis,  and  with  the  discovery  of  new  depos- 
its quickly  lend  money  and  experience  to  the 
development  of  the  vein.  It  is  because  of  this 
willingness  to  hazard  money  and  reputation  in 
new  openings  that  the  territory  under  opera- 
tion has*  reached  the  projwrtions  it  now  repre- 
>ent*. 


titios  of  rock  with  but  small  amount  of  pow- 
der and  with  but  little  loss  by  destruction.  It 
would  seem  that  the  workmen  pit  nature 
against  itself  and  avail  themselves  of  the 
fruits  of  the  conflict. 

Few  people  unacquainted  with  the  industry 
realize   the   magnitude   of   the   business   that 
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gives  employment  to  more  than  4,000  men, 
one-half  of  whom  are  skilled  workmen  who 
labor  for  generous  pay.  From  the  many 
quarries  extending  along  the  Granville  belt 
there  is  an  annual  output  of  something  like 
350,000  squares  made  up  of  six  different  col- 
ors. Expressed  in  cold  type  this  gives  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  amount  of  the  product  that  is 
yearly  manufactured  in  this  section  and  dis- 
persed to  all  sections  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries. It  means  that,  on  an  average,  a  train  of 
twenty  cars  leaves  every  day  in  the  year  to 


Undercutting  in   Slate  Quarry. 

carry  the  product  to  different  markets.  The 
slate  made  in  twelve  months  would  roof  a 
building  covering  more  than  600  acres.  Laia 
end  to  end  they  would  reach  10,000  miles. 
Piled  flat,  one  on  the  other,  they  would  form  a 
column  or  monument  twenty-five  miles  high. 
Although  all  the  manufacturing  is  done  by 
hand  it  would  require  ten  men  working  ten 


hours  a  day  to  count  the  slate  as  fast  as  they 
are  made.  Such  is  the  output  of  this  industry 
that  has  made"  Granville  one  of  the  busiest 
places  of  its  size  in  the  United  States. 

Quarrying  for  slate  in  the  Granville  section 
was  commenced  nearly  half  a  century  ag^  by 
George  N.  Bates,  who  was  the  real  pioneer  of 
the  slate  industry  of  the  locality.  Encouraged 
by  the  success  attained  by  him,  others  took  a 
chance  at  the  venture  and  in  a  few  years  a  line 
of  small  quarries  was  developed  above  Middle 
Granville.  It  was  at  the  time  that  the  slate 
industry  was  booming  in  that  section  that  the 
late  Jay  Gould,  the  railroad  magnate,  w^ho 
then  lived  at  Middle  Granville,  formed  a  stodc 
corporation  known  as  the  Granville  Slate 
Company  and  erected  a  street  of  houses  for 
his  employees,  known  as  "Gould's  Row." 

At  this  time  the  methods  of  operation  were 
quite  different  from  those  now  employed  and 
partook  more  of  the  nature  of  mining,  as  the 
operators  tunneled  into  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain until  they  struck  the  vein  and  then  widened 
out  into  galleries.    Experience  proved  this  to 
be  an  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  method, 
and  the  present  idea  of  removing  rock  on  the 
top  of  the  vein  has  produced  far  better  results. 
For  a  number  of  years  small  concerns  oper- 
ated on  the  veins  first  discovered  with  vary- 
ing success,  but  time  revealed  the  fact  thkf  the 
deposit  was  narrow.    This  caused  some  of  the 
old  Welsh*  experts  to  prospect  in  various  locaK 
ities,   resulting  in  the  discovery  of  splendid 
outcroppings    between    Granville    and    West 
j^awlet.    Here  the  vein  seemed  to  be  more  de- 
fined and  of  far  greater  width.    Accordingly^ 
in  the  early  seventies,  Owen  Evans  opened  at 
West  Pavdet  what  is  now  one  of  the  Nelson 
&  Rising  quarries,  and  a  short  time  afterward 
Merritt  Bardwell  erected  a  plant  and  began 
operations    near   where  Warren's    Switch    i$ 
now  located.     Both  of  these  quarries  proved 
successful  from  the  start  and  others  soon  fol- 
lowed.    More  thorough  investigations  of  the 
indications  and  conditions  revealed  unusually 
large  deposits  still  nearer  Granville,  and  the 
Brier  Hill  vein  was  opened  in  1882  under  the 
supervision  of  Norton  Brothers. 

Up  to  that  time  many  of  the  operators  had 
no  means  or  time  to  market  the  slate  manufac* 
tured,  and  consequently  traded  their  product 
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for  such  supplies  as  they  needed,  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  trade  was  carried  on  in  the 
days  of  barter.  At  this  time  two  young  men, 
hardly  out  of  their  teens,  were  engaged  in  a 
^neral  grocery  and  mercantile  business  in 
Granville.  As  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
trade  was  with  men  either  operating  quarries 
or  working  in  them  they  began  to  take  pay  for 
their  groceries  and  other  goods  in  slate.    Be- 


country  but  proves  a  valuable  mart  for  roofing 
slate. 

With  but  a  few  small  holes  in  operation  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  industry  has 
been  so  successful  that  there  are  now  more 
than  sixty-five  sea-green  quarries  worked  in 
this  section  and  something  like  twenty-five 
quarries  that  produce  other  colors.  During 
the  last  few  years  slate  men  have  given  the 


Hoists  Axn>  Refuse  Bank  at  a  Slate  Quauy. 


fore  long  Norton  Brothers  were  buying  such 
quantities  of  slate  that  they  were  frequently 
obliged  to  get  out  on  the  road  and  create  a 
market  for  the  product.  In  this  way  the  firm 
of  young  merchants  soon  found  themselves 
buying  and  selling  a  good  portion  of  the  slate 
manufactured  near  Granville.  They  have  ever 
since  been  the  most  prominent  of  the  many  en- 
ergetic and  progressive  concerns  engaged  in 
the  business.  As  the  output  increased  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  operators  to  extend 
their  markets,  until  to-day  there  is  no  civilized 


subject  of  conditions  and  indications  consid- 
erable study,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of 
many  previously  unknown  veins,  some  of 
which  are  to-day  among  the  most  successful 
under  operation.  It  was  this  spirit  of  develop- 
ment that  brought  forth  the  rich  red  quarries 
which  are  found  in  no  other  place  in  the 
world.  Likewise  the  purple,  variegated,  black 
and  unfading  green  have  been  made  known  by 
the  desire  to  develop  new  territory.  The  vein 
producing  black  slate,  known  as  the  Harden 
vein,  has  been  under  active  operation  but  a 
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few  years  and  now  bids  fair  to  expose  a  strata 
equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  any  in  the  local- 
ity. The  product  possesses  great  strength  and 
toughness  and  permits  an  excellence  of  finish 
in  manufacture.  Great  prospects  are"  predict- 
ed for  this  vein,  as  it  is  believed  to  extend  for 
a  distance  of  more  than  ten  miles  with  fre- 
quent outcroppings. 

The  Granville  Slate  Company,  which  was 
the  first  concern  to  operate  extensively  on  the 
Barden  black  vein,  has  met  with  unusual  suc- 
cess in  the  quarrying  of  slate  and  in  the  de- 
mand for  the  product.  With  the  discovery  of 
the  black  slate  in  Granville  this  section  is  able 
to  supply  any  color  of  slate  that  is  found  any- 
where in  the  world,  and  owing  to  the  peculiar 
constituency  the  product  has  additional 
strength  and  durability.  The  variegated  de- 
posits are  found  in  paying  quantities  along 
the  east  side  of  the  slate  strata,  associated  with 
the  purple.  O'Brien  Brothers,  of  Granville, 
were  among  the  early  operators  on  this  vein, 
and  to-day  are  perhaps  the  largest  producers 
of  that  grade  of  slate. 

Near  Poultney,  Vt.,  the  sea-green  vein 
seems  to  terminate,  although  Griffith  &  Na- 
thaniel, Auld  &  Conger  and  the  Consolidated 
Slate  Company  have  their  best  sea-green  quar- 
ries at  that  end. of  the  vein.  To  the  north  of 
Poultney  and  as  far  as  Fair  Haven  many  of 
the  largest  unfading  green  quarries  are  lo- 
cated, and  to  the  south  and  east  rich  deposits 
of  purple  are  being  worked.  These  purple 
veins  are  continuous,  but  inclined  to  be  far 
richer  in  some  localities  than  in  others.  The 
red  quarries  are  found  principally  between 
Granville  and  Hatch  Hill,  five  or  six  miles  to 
the  north.  This  slate  possesses  a  peculiar 
characteristic  different  from  any  other  slate  in 
that  the  deposits  are  in  the  nature  of  a  pocket. 
Although  in  various  sections  are  found  dep)OS- 
its  of  different  colored  slate  rock,  yet  no  red 
slate  has  ever  been  found  except  in  Washing- 
ton County,  N.  Y.  Nearly  all  of  the  red  slate 
is  used  by  the  government  and  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive slate  quarried.  All  the  slaie  business 
of  the  section  centers  about  Granville,  where 
most  of  the  concerns  engaged  in  the  industry 
have  their  offices.    Of  the  manv  who  are  ac- 


tive in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  of  roof- 
ing slate  perhaps  fifteen  to  twenty  concerns 
comprise  the  principal  producers.  They  are: 
Norton  Brothers,  W.  H.  Hughes  Compan\, 
Owens  Brothers,  Granville  Slate  Company. 
Vermont  Slate  Company,  F.  C.  Sheldon,  Ed- 
wards Slate  Company,  Beecher  Slate  Com 
pany,  O'Brien  Brothers,  Carter  Slate  Com- 
pany, New  England  Slate  Company,  Robert 
J.  Williams  and  Rice  Brothers,  of  Granville: 
Griffith  &  Nathaniel,  Auld  &  Conger  and  tht 
Consolidated  Slate  Company,  of  Poultney: 
Beecher  Slate  Company  and  Rising  &  Xelsor. 
of  West  Pawlet,  Vt. 

Few,  if  any,  commercial  products  can    la\ 
just  claims  to  being  without  a  passably  goo<i 
substitute,  yet  this  is  absolutely  true  of  slate  as 
a  roofing  material.    Although  many  enterpris- 
ing concerns   have  placed   upon   the    market 
dozens  of  cheap  prepared  roofings,  yet,  with 
out  exception,  their  life  has  been  short.     Steef. 
copper,  tin  and  other  such  materials   are   so 
changed  in  the  course  of  manufacture  as  to 
become  unserviceable  for  any  great  length  of 
time.    Slate  is  no  more  or  less  than  solid  rock 
composed    of    strong,    enduring   constituents, 
and  is  placed  on  the  roof  in  exactly  the  same 
condition  as  it  is  when  found  in  the  groimd 
hundreds  of    feet  below   the   surface.       The 
weather  and   air   have   no   eflFect   whatsoever 
upon  slate,  and  it  will  last  for  centuries,  pre- 
senting a   beautiful,   clean   and   strong   roof. 
As  slate  is  a  stone  it  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity    and    aflfords    a    great    protection 
against  fire.     Most  insurance  companies  real- 
ize this  and  will  give  decidedly  better  rates  on 
buildings  covered  with  slate.     To-day  slate  is 
the  cheapest  and  best  roofing  material  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  claimed  by  those  who  are  in 
touch  with  the  growth  and  demands  of  the 
building  trade  that  in  a  few  years  no  other 
roofing  will  be  used  except  where  slate  cannot 
be  had. 

From  past  experiences  and  the  indications 
that  are  continually  being  revealed  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  the  slate  industry  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  that  ten  years  will  witness  the  de- 
velopment of  an  enterprise  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions. 
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SLATE  MINING  VERSUS  QUARRYING 

Bv  George  Barnum 


Tlic  Taking  of  Stone  From  Under^romd  Workingt   Hat  Never   Been  Favored  in   Aiaerica.     A  Few 
C«M  Only  Wheie  the  Method  Must  Be  Followed  Instead  of  Open  Quarry  Working. 
ESect  of  the  Peculiar  English  System  of  Bargaining  in  Slate  Production 


THE  undergffoimd  mining  of  stone,  as  op- 
posed to  its  quarning  in  open  pits,  has 
never  been  looked  upon  with  favor  in  this 
country.  There  are  instances  where  a  valu- 
able rock  has  such  an  enormous  overburden 
of  useless  material  that  its  r^noval  would  be 
impossible  except  at  «nch  an  expenditure  of 
iiioiiey  a«  to  render  the  entire  undertaking  un- 
profitable.    In  such  a  case  as  this,  the  stone 


in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston,  New  York.  Here 
the  beds  of  cement  stone  pitch  at  a  slight  angle 
and  are  overlaid  by  hundreds  of  feet  of  useless 
rock.  The  material  to  be  removed  does  not 
have  to  be  taken  out  in  blocks,  but  it  can  be 
blasted  out  in  fragments  in  the  easiest  and 
most  expeditious  manner. 

In   foreign   countries  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  as  great  a  prejudice  against  mining  stone 


couwrssv  OF  c    n.  uif^manm 

Oui  Engilnvixg   Showing   Underground  Working  of  Angers  Sl.\te  Mine  in  XVIII  Century 


must  either  be  mined  or  allowed  to  remain  un- 
touched. \\w\  such  cases  arc  extremely  rare  in 
America.  The  most  striking  instance,  perhaps, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  natural-rock  cement  mines 


as  exists  in  America.  Many  companies  oper- 
ate stone  properties  by  underground  work- 
ings that  in  this  country  would  be  handled  as 
open  quarries.     It  may  be  well  to  consider  the 
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reasons  that  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
different  systems,  and  to  study  the  relative 
merits  of  each. 

In  the  first  place,  where  the  beds  of  work- 
able stone  lie  some  distance  from  the  surface, 
a  large  amount  of  the  material  can  be  mined 
with  only  such  encroachment  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  as  is  necessary  for  the  shaft,  the 
operating  buildings  and  the  spall  or  refuse 
bank.     If  the  same  deposit  were  worked  as 


adopted  because  of  lack  of  enterprise  and  from 
mistaken  ideas  of  economy.  If  a  bed  of  stone, 
fairly  horizontal,  outcrops  midway  on  a  hill- 
side, it  is  apparent  that  it  will  be  easier  and 
cheaper  at  the  outset  to  work  in  directly  from 
the  face,  running  an  adit  level,  rather  than  re- 
move the  Qverlying  rock  and  begin  operations 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  bed.  In  the  same 
way,  if  the  bed  is  found  in  comparatively  leiel 
ground,  with  a  heavy  overburden,  it  is  cheaper 


COURTESY    OF   C.    R.    LIPPMANN 


Modern  Metjiod  of  Underground  Working  in  Angers  Slate  Mine 


an  open  quarry,  an  immense  area,  often  of 
hundreds  of  acres,  would  be  converted  into 
an  unsightly  pit,  and  a  greatly  increased  area 
would  be  necessary  in  addition  for  the  refuse 
pile.  In  a  thickly  settled  country  this  is  an 
important  consideration  for  two  reasons: 
First,  the  withdrawal  of  the  land  from  culti- 
vation;  second,  the  defacement  of  the  land- 
scape, often  in  close  proximity  to  great  es- 
tates. Doubtless  these  considerations  have  led 
to  the  adoption  of  mining  rather  than  quarry- 
ing methods  in  a  number  of  cases  in  the  Old 
World.  Where  they  have  there  can  be  no 
criticism,  because  they  are  imperative.  But 
it  is  certain  that  mining  has  sometimes  been 


and  more  expeditous  at  the  outset  to  sink  a 
shaft  and  drift  along  the  bed,  rather  than  go 
to  the  enormous  initial  expense  of  removing 
the  top  rock  to  get  an  adequate  quarry  floor. 
But  whether  economy  will  be  conserved  in  the 
long  run  by  the  method  that  is  quicker  and 
cheaper  at  the  start,  is  sometimes  an  entirely 
different  matter.  In  the  two  instances  men- 
tioned there  may  be  conditions  that  would 
make  the  mining  of  the  stone  imperative.  In 
the  first  case,  if  the  bed  of  workable  stone  is 
thin,  the  face  of  the  outcrop  available  for 
workiog  is  limited,  and  the  overburden  con- 
stantly increases  as  one  goes  from  the  face,  it 
is  apparent  that  mining  is  the  only  possible 
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method  to  follow.  The  same  is  ^true  in  the 
second  case  if  only  one  thin  bed  of  stone  is  to 
be  found;  it  would  never  pay  to  clear  a 
quarry  floor  unless  one  could  afterward  work 
to  considerable  depth.     These  are  conditions 


If  the  beds  of  workable  stone  are  thick  it  is 
always  advisable  to  uncover,  no  matter  at 
what  angle  they  lie  or  how  heavy  the  over- 
burden, rather  than  work  underground  like  a 
mole.     It  is  not  necessary  that  the  overlying 


eouMTiST  or  c    m.  li^^mann 

Slate   Pit   at   Angers,   Showing  Entrance  to  Underground  Galleries 


that  are  found  in  some  of  the  foreign  «late 
fields  and  have  led  to  the  mining  of  the  stone. 
In  most  of  the  American  slate  fields  the  beds 
of  valuable  rock  generally  dip  at  such  an  angle 
that  they  can  readily  be  followed  down  by 
open  workings. 


rock  be  removed  from  the  entire  area  worked. 
With  a  fair  space  uncovered,  sufficient  for 
light,  ventilation  and  the  free  handling  of 
stone,  the  work  can  be  developed  by  undercut- 
ting. This  method  is  followed  in  a  great  many 
American    marble    quarries    that    have    been 
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opened  in  a  hillside.  A  very  striking  illustra- 
tion is  furnished  by  the  Sutherland  Falls 
quarry  of  the  Vermont  Marble  Company.  The 
vein  of  marble  is  almost  perpendicular  and 
lies  in  a  hillside  and  yet  it  is  a  true  open  work- 
ing, although  there  are,  of  necessity,  some 
features  of  mining.    The  vein  is  worked  down 


Open   Pit   Working  by   Benches 

from  the  surface,  the  blocks  of  stone  being 
hauled  up  an  inclined  railway  laid  on  the  foot 
wall. 

A  study  of  the  English  and  Welsh  slate  pro- 
ducing concerns  that  follow  the  mining  rather 
than  the  quarrying  method,  unless  they  are 
compelled  by  inexorable  necessity,  is  instruc- 
tive and  interesting.  Some  of  the  slate  mines 
were  first  opened  centuries  ago,  and  after 
having  lain  inactive  for  hnndreds  of  years,  re- 
sumed operations  a  few  decades  ago,  when 
the  great  demand  for  slate  promised  large  re- 
turns. Our  British  cousins  are  conservative 
above  everything.  The  natural  tendency  would 
be  to  carry  along  the  work  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  begun  centuries  ago,  de- 
spite all  the  improvements  in  modern  methods. 
This  is  particularly  true  where  a  change  would 
entail  a  great  expense  at  the  outset.  Why  re- 
move thousands  of  tons  of  top  rock  as  long 
as  it  was  possible  to  grub  along  in  galleries 
and  tunnels?    Another  trait  of  the  English  is 


their  lack  of  imagination  in  business.  They 
cannot  look  beyond  the  penny  in  hand  to  the 
dollars  in  the  future.  If  work  is  done  fairly 
satisfactorily  in  the  present,  it  is  no  argument 
for  a  change  that  it  could  be  expedited  and 
made  more  productive  in  the  future.  This  is 
what  leads  Englishmen  to  retain  antiquated 
machinery  that  an  American  would  have  sent 
to  the  scrap  heap  years  before.  Profit  is  made 
by  mining,  and  even  if  this  is  slowly  and  stead- 
ily being  curtailed,  why  cut  it  oflF  entirely  and 
at  the  same  time  incur  heavy  indebtedness  by 
trying  to  change  to  open  cut  working  ? 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the'  main 
r-eason  why  British  slate  producers  stick  to 
methods  that  can  readily  be  proven  obsolete 
is  the  pernicious  contract  system.  Every 
quarry  is  worked  by  ^'bargains  f '  that  is,  a 
certain  definite  section  of  the  slate  rock  is  let 
each  month  to  men  who  agree  to  quarry  the 
rock  and  deliver  the  slate  made  by  them  from 
it  to  the  company  at  a  given  price.  The  num- 
ben  of  men  to  a  bargain  is  usually  six,  of 
whom  two  are  quarrymen  and  the  remainder 
splitters  and  dressers.  Generally  the  com- 
pany pay  the  trammers,  who  convey  the  slate 
blocks  from  the  quarry  to  the  dressers  and 
who  also  remove  the  waste.  The  company 
finds  the  drills,  hammers  and  other  tools,  the 
contractors  paying  for  the  sharpening  and  re- 
pairs of  the  same.  The  latter  also  pay  for 
powder,  fuse  and  candles  used  by  them,  the 
price  of  the  whole,  known  as  "cost,"  being 
deducted  from  the  amount  earned  by  the  bar- 
gainers at  the  monthly  settlement.  There  is 
a  fixed  scale  of  prices  by  which  the  men  are 
paid  for  the  slates  they  make.  The  variations 
in  the  quality  of  the  rock,  in  each  bargain,  as 
that  may  be  affected  by  **posts,"  crvchs, 
''bends, "  sparry  veins,  faults,  joints  and  hard- 
ened rock,  are  provided  for  by  a  system  of 
poundage.  This  consists  in  adding  so  much 
in  the  pound  to  the  earnings  of  the  men. 

As  long  as  this  system  obtains  it  is  manifest 
that  the  company  or  the  owner  will  do  just  as 
little  for  the  development  of  the  quarry  as  is 
possible.  It  is  a  maxim  constantly  preached 
by  every  Englishman  who  gives  advice  on 
quarry  management,  *'Keep  down  the  day 
work,"  i.  e.,  work  done  by  the  company  and 
paid  for  by  it,  apart  from  the  work  settled  in 
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the  bargains.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
bargainers  will  do  a  single  stroke  of  work 
more  than  is  necessary  to  get  out  the  rock  they 
are  to  split.  Therefore  it  follows  that  legiti- 
mate development  work  is  put  off  until  the 
continuance  of  quarry  operation  is  conditional 
upon  its  perfonnance.  A  luminous  illustration 
of  this  attitude  of  company  and  men  was  long 
furnished  by  the  famous  Penrhyn  quarry. 
Kvery  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  picture  of 
this  gigantic  pit  will  remember  a  huge  **horse" 


menace  and  obstructed  the  work.  Then  the 
owner  was  compelled  to  spend  many  thousands 
of  pounds  in  its  removal.  It  should  never 
have  been  allowed  to  rear  its  head  above  the 
quarry  floor,  and  it  never  would  have  under  an 
intelligent  and  common-sense  system  of  oper- 
ation. While  such  methods  are  in  force  is  it 
any  wonder  that  owners  will  not  remove  nec- 
essary top  rock  if  they  can  get  bargainers  to 
struggle  along  in  tunnels  and  adits  ? 

One  of  the  most  noted  and  picturesque  of 


Old    Engraving   of    Penrhyn    Quarry    Showing    "Horse"    of  Wild  Rock,  Since  Removed 


or  spire  of  rock  that  towered  from  the  centre 
of  the  quarry.  This  was  a  post  of  hard  rock 
as  big  as  a  cathedral  that  was  encountered  in 
the  midst  of  the  workable  slate.  Year  after 
year,  and  decade  after  decade  the  slate  was 
taken  out  from  around  this  rock,  leaving  it 
towering  aloft  in  lonely  majesty.  The  titled 
owner,  brought  up  on  the  theory  of  "avoid- 
ing day  work/'  would  not  get  rid  of  it,  and  of 
course  the  bargainers  found  it  no  part  of  their 
dutv  to  break  it  awav.     Finallv  it  became  i 


all  the  underground  slate  workings  is  that 
in  the  vicinity  of  Angers,  France.  This  is 
a  combination  of  open  pit$  and  vast  under- 
ground chambers.  The  accompanying  illus- 
tration will  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  meth- 
od of  operation.  Heretofore  a  shaft  was 
sunk  to  the  slate  bed,  and  then  the  rock  was 
worked  downward  from  the  floor,  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  an  open  quarry,  except 
for  the  nx)f  overhead.  This  nx^f  was  of  slate 
schist,   very   tough   and   strong.      I')espite   it^ 
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great  resistance  to  shearing,  however,  falls  of 
rock  were  by  no  means  uncommon,  often  at- 
tended   with    fatal    results,    and    occasionally 


compelling  the  closing  of  a  chamber  before  the 
good  rock  had  been  exhausted.  A  new  meth- 
od of  working  was  therefore  adopted  a  few 
years  ago,  with  excellent  results.  Instead  of 
beginning  at  the  top  of  the  bed  and  working 
down,  the  men  go  to  the  bottom  and  work  up, 
removing  the  roof  in  huge  blocks  extending^ 
all  the  way  across  the  chamber.  As  soon  as 
one  course  is  removed,  its  place  is  filled  with 
gobbin,  so  that  the  men  are  not  far  removed 
from  the  level  at  which  they  are  drilling,  and 
so  that  the  detached  block  has  only  a  short 
distance  to  fall.  By  this  method  the  roof  is 
constantly  renewed  before  it  has  time  to  g^ve 
way  under  the  stress  and  strain.  The  new 
system  is  said  to  be  more  satisfactory  and 
economical  than  the  old  in  every  way. 


Vertical  Beds  in  Maine  Slate  Deposit 


SLATE  IN  THE  FAR  WEST 

Large  Deposits  of  Black,  Green  and  Purple  in 
California  and  Utah 

The  only  important  slate  producing  area  in 
the  State  of  California  is  in  El  Dorado  County. 
The  Eureka  quarry,  the  most  important  slate 
quarry  in  the  State,  is  located  at  Slatington, 
about  one-half  a  mile  southwest  of  Kelsey,  and 
is  worked  on  a  large  scale.  In  an  article  en- 
titled 'The  Slate  Deposits  of  California  and 
Utah,"  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Eckel,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  has  described  in  de- 
tail the  interesting  structural  relations  in  the 
Eureka  quarry,  showing  the  character  of  the 
normal  black  slate  and  the  special  peculiarities 
of  a  g^een  slate  of  igneous  origin,  which  also 
occurs  in  the  quarry.  * 

The  mass  of  the  Eureka  quarry  product  is 
a  dense,  deep  black  slate,  which  splits  very 
finely  and  has  a  smooth,  glistening  surface 
much  like  that  of  the  Bangor  and  Lehigh 
slates  of  Pennsylvania.  The  frequency  of  py- 
fite  nodules  and  of  "ribbons,"  or  bands  of  ma- 
terial differing  in  composition  from  the  mass 
of  the  slate,  prevents  its  use  as  mill  stock.  As 
roofing  material,  however,  it  is  excellent. 

A  band  of  green  slate  several  feet  in  width 
crosses  the  Eureka  quarry.  It  is  thought  to  be 
a  dike  of  massive  igneous  rock  which  has  been 
changed  by  pressure,  subsequent  to  its  intru- 
sion, into  a  slate.    It  is  grayish  green  in  color 
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and  splits  readily,  though  not  with  as  smooth 
a  surface  as  the  black  slate.  It  stands  punch- 
ing and  trimming  well,  and  is  sufficiently 
strong  for  roofing  use.  Considering  its  origin 
and  composition,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  a 
highly  durable  slate,  holding  its  color  well. 

Mr.  Eckel  also  describes  two  other  quarries 
of  this  locality  belonging  respectively  to  the 
Chili  Bar  Slate  Company  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Slate  Company.  Both  have  been  idle 
since  1897.  Neither  of  these  quarries  has  gone 
deep  enough  to  reach  the  really  good  slate, 
which  might  have  been  found  at  greater  depth. 

Mr.  Eckel  closes  his  paper  with  some  notes 
on  the  slate  deposits  near  Provo,  Utah,  which 
have  been  exploited  to  a  small  extent.  They 
furnish  green  and  purple  slates,  the  latter  ap- 
parently in  greater  abundance.  The  green 
slates  show  little  tendency  to  cleavage  in  their 
curface  outcrops,  and  will  probably  be  less  sat- 
isfactor>'  for  roofing  purposes  than  the  purple. 
The  green  slates  rub  very  smooth,  however, 
and  would  make  good  slabs  or  mill  stock,  if 
obtainable  in  masses  of  sufficient  size.  The 
purple  slates  split  easily  and  would  seem  to 
bear  punching  well 


AUSTRAUAN  SLATE 

A  Depodt  in  New  South  Wales  of  Great  Size 
and  Apptveat  High  Quality 

But  little  attention  has  heretofore  been  at- 
tracted to  the  stone  resources  of  Australia. 
The  continent  contains  deposits  of  various 
kinds  of  stone,  many  of  them  of  high  quality, 
but  they  are  only  worked  to  supply  local  de- 
mands. A  deposit  of  slate  has  been  discov- 
ered at  Walcha,  New  South  Wales,  that  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  building  up 
a  profitable  industry,  for  export  as  well  as 
home  consumption. 

The  slate  under  consideration  occurs  on  the 
edge  of  the  Graveyard  Creek  ravine  near  its 
point  of  discharge  into  the  Apsley  Gorge.  The 
Apsley  suddenly  leaves  the  plateau  and  flows 
in  a  wonderful  canon  about  2,000  feet  deep, 
through  a  former  wide  valley  floor  of  its  own 
making,  some  3,400  or  3,500  feet  above  sea 
level.  About  two  miles  below  its  point  of  de- 
parture from  the  plateau  for  the  canon  it 
pkrks  up  Graveyard  Creek.    The  sides  of  these 


gorges  are  of  creeping  slates,  quite  inaccessi- 
ble in  places.  In  width  the  slate  belt  is  from 
five  to  ten  chains.  The  texture  of  the  slate  is 
so  fine  that  the  bedding  planes  are  observed 
only  with  great  difficulty.  They  appear  to  dip 
south-southwest  at  a  fairly  high  angle,  and 
into  the  hill. 

The  cleavage  is  well  defined,  with  a  dip  to 
west-southwest,  and  varying  from  50  degrees 
to  60  degrees  to  the  horizon. 

A  slate,  likewise  good,  may  be  commercially 
valueless  owing  to  the  too  great  development 
of  horizontal  and  vertical  master  joints,  there- 
fore a  careful  search  was  made  for  the  same. 
The  steepness  of  the  gorge  slope  (about  45 
degrees)  has  caused  these  beautifully  cleaved 
slates  to  creep  and  break  in  all  directions,  so 
that,  doubtless,  many  joints  now  existing  in 
the  face  will  not  be  encountered  at  a  slight 
depth. 

There  are  here,  however,  no  vertical  mas- 
ters more  closely  set  than  five  feet  apart.  As 
for  horizontal  jointings,  which  so  frequently 
cause  trouble,  these  cannot  be  found  more 
closely  set  than  several  feet  apart.  Another 
set  of  joints  occur  at  a  very  slight  angle  to 
the  cleavage,  but  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
prevent  the  extraction  of  slates,  etc. 

The  bulk  of  the  slate  in  sight  is  enormous ; 
its  lithological  characters  point  to  permanence 
(as  considered  along  direction  of  dip) ;  the 
quality  of  the  slate  over  a  large  area  appears 
to  be  excellent,  and  the  profound  gorg^  edge 
on  which  the  quarry  would  be  made  affords 
excellent  facilities  for  disposal  of  refuse. 

The  edge  of  the  gorge  is  some  3,500  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  subject  to  frosts.  Some 
forty  acres  of  land  might  here  be  cleared  and 
some  of  the  slates  wetted  during  winter  and 
arranged  so  as  to  come  under  the  influence  of 
frosts.  By  this  means  i>ossibly  the  best  meth- 
ods of  splitting  could  be  obtained.  Otherwise, 
owing  to  the  present  rude  methods  of  splitting 
employed,  the  slates  would  need  dressing  af- 
terward. After  the  formation  of  a  bench  in 
the  hillside,  lime  cartridges  could  doubtless  be 
used  with  great  saving  of  material  (slate). 

Means  of  access  is  very  difficult,  some  six 
or  seven  miles  of  heavv  mountainous  country 
having  to  be  traverse<l  owing  to  the  country 
not  being  practicable  at  present  round  the  lij> 
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of  the  gorge,  via  Apsley  Falls.  A  cutting 
from  Apsley  Falls  to  the  quarry  would  bring 
the  traffic  in  three  miles  by  a  good  grade  to 
the  main  road,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  over 
an  almost  impassable  track  six  or  seven  miles 
long.  This  bad  piece  would  certainly — even 
should  the  slate  command  a  ready  sale — put 
it  out  of  competition  with  more  cheaply  im- 
ported material.  In  all,  the  distance  at  present 
from  Walcha  road  is  thirty  miles. 

With  regard  to  the  slate  itself  it  is  soft,  eas- 
ily worked  and  stands  drilling  well. 


Norton  Brothers 

Messrs.  E.  R.  and  J.  E.  Norton,  composing 
the  firm  of  Norton  Brothers,  of  Granville. 
N.  Y.,  are  among  the  largest  and  most  widely 
known  dealers  in  slate  in  the  world.  Besides 
being  manufacturers  3f  the  famous  Sea  Green 
roofing  slate,  they  are  also  dealers  in  the  red, 
unfading  green  and  purple  slate,  which  give 
such  wide  variety  to  the  output  ot  the  Nev/ 
York  -Vermont  slaie  belt.  The  Norton  Broth- 
ers became  slate  merchants  almost  by  accident. 
They  operated  a  general  store  at  first,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  barter  in  vogue  in 
many  places,  took  slate  in  payment  for  their 
goods.  The  story  of  their  venture  and  of  the 
great  growth  of  their  business  is  told  in  the 
interesting  article  by  Mr.  Whedon,  printed  in 
another  column.  By  their  enterprise  and  re- 
sourcefulness the  Norton  Brothers  have  been 
one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  building  up  tlie 
enormous  slate  industry  that  now  exists  in 
New  York  and  \^ermont,  centered  around 
Granville. 


The  E.  J.  Johnson  Co. 

The  Grand  Central  quarry,  located  on  the 
Bangor,  r*a.,  vein  of  slate,  has  been  open  and 
in  operation  for  the  past  thirty  years,  it  being 
one  of  tlie  oldest  quarries  in  the  slate  region. 
For  many  years  this  quarry  was  operated  in 
a  modest  way,  producing  roofing  slate,  black- 
boards and  school  slates.  About  eight  years 
ago  E.  J.  Johnson,  president  of  The  E.  J. 
'  Johnson  Company,  with  headquarters  at  38 
Park  Row,  New  York,  took  hold  of  this  quarry 
and  at  once  began  extensive  improvements,  en- 


larging the  quarry,  adding  several  steam 
hoists,  additional  and  improved  machiner>% 
buildings  for  finishing  blackboards,  together 
with  very  many  other  improvements  necessary 
to  the  establishing  of  a  large  quarry.  Mr.  John- 
son also  purchased  an  adjoining  tract  of  one 
hundred  acres  of  land,  thereby  insuring  both 
a  supply  of  rock  as  well  as  dumping  facilities 
for  an  indefinite  period.  This  quarrA^  is  now- 
one  of  the  largest  producers  of  roofing-  slate 
on  the  Bangor  Vein,  and  is  now  turning  out 
far  more  blackboards  than  any  other  quarry 
in  the  entire  region.  The  blackboard  business 
is  a  com.paratively  new  branch  with  the  E.  J. 
Johnson  Company,  having  been  entered  into 
by  them  only  a  few  years  ago,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent time  they  are  the  largest  shippers  of  this 
material.  In  addition  to  their  Pennsylvania 
quarries,  the  E.  J.  Johnson  Company  have 
extensive  quarry  operations  in  Vermont,  pro- 
ducing red,  green  and  purple  slates. 


United  Peach  BoUom  Slate  Coii^>any 

This  magazine  has  already  made  mention  of 
the  formation  of  the  United  Peach  Bottom 
Slate  Company,  of  Delta,  Pa.  The  new  con- 
cern is  formed  by  a  group  of  Baltimore  cap- 
italists, and  it  has  taken  over  all  of  the  leading 
quarries  in  this  district.  The  Peach  Bottom 
slate  everywhere  enjoys  the  reputation  of  be- 
in^  one  of  tlie  best  roofing  slates  produced 
anywliere  in  the  world,  being  distinguished 
for  its  great  strength,  durability  and  absolute- 
ly unchanging  color.  There  is  now  in  ex- 
istence on  .a  building  near  Delta  roofing  slate 
that  was  quarried  in  1734,  that  has  covered  in 
turn  six  previous  buildingi,  and  is  still  as  fresh 
in  appearance  and  as  brilliant  in  color  as  when 
it  first  came  from  the  bed.  The  industry  in 
the  Peach  Bottom  region  has  suflfered  in  the 
past  from  lack  of  sufficient  capital  for  opera- 
tion on  a  scale  the  merit  of  the  material  war- 
ranted. This  will  now  be  changed,  and  Peach 
Bottom  slate  will  take  a  foremost  place  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  The  new  company  has 
issued  a  circular  to  the  trade,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : 

**This  company,  through  its  nine  directors, 
is  directly  and  financially  interested  in  nearly 
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all  the  quarries  in  the  Peach  Uottoni  region, 
and  has  purchased  the  stock  on  hand  and 
future  production  of  the  quarries  operated  by 
the  IVoctor  Slate  Company,  Empire  Slate 
Company,  Foulk,  Jones  &  Sons,  Washington 
Peach  P»ottom  Slate  Company,  Cardiff-Peach 
lM»ttom  Slate  Manufacturing  Company  and 
th»*  Baltimore  Peach  Bottom  Slate  Company. 
The  necessity  of  some  such  organization  has 
long  been  apparent  to  the  trade.  By  this 
means  every  slating  firm  may  now  bid  upon 


gion,  and  consequently  it  is  enabled  to  obtain 
the  highest  grade  of  mill  stock  for  structural 
slate.  The  leading  output  of  the  company 
consists  of  treads,  platforms,  urinals,  mauso- 
leums, showers,  etc.  Greater  care  is  now  given 
lo  building  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Architects  and  builders  are  no 
longer  guided  by  "rule  of  thumb."  Exact 
science  has  stepped  in,  not  only  to  settle  ques- 
tions of  stress  and  permissible  loading  strains, 
but  also  to  determine  the  best,  most  sanitary 
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contracts  with  the  knowledge  and  assurance 
that  their  price  on  Peach  Bottom  slate  is  the 
sam»»  as  the  price  to  their  competitors.  Uni- 
formity of  stock,  guarantee  of  quality,  stabil- 
ity of  prices,  impartial  fairness  to  all,  together 
with  promptness  of  shipments  and  ability  to 
fill  all  orders,  large  or  small,  are  the  lines 
ujK^n  which  this  company  asks  your  favorable 
consideration.'* 


National  Slate  Vault  Co. 

The  National  Slate  \"ault  Co.,  of  Bangor, 
Pa.,  has  recently  largely  increased  its  milling 
capacity.  It  draws  its  raw  material  from  two 
of  the  best  quarries  in  the  Pennsylvania  rc- 


Ru:\  durable  materials  for  use.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that,  coincident  with  this  careful  selection  of 
material,  the  popularity  of  slate  for  structural 
purposes  has  stea<lily  grown.  There  is  every 
reason  why  this  shouhl  be  so.  For  treads  and 
platfonr.s  it  affordr  an  ideal  surface,  durable, 
not  slipi)ery,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  not 
harsh  to  the  feet.  For  sanitary  purposes  it 
has  no  equal.  It  is  not  absorbent,  and  con- 
sequently it  does  not  stain  or  become  offensive. 
The  proper  care  for  the  dead  is  a  question  that 
has  attracted  much  attention,  and  the  growing 
p<:>pularity  of  slate  burial  vaults  seems  to  point 
to  the  best  possible  solution.  The  National 
Slate  \*ault  Company  is  equipped  to  fill  all 
requirements  in  the  lines  mentioned. 
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METHODS  OF  TESTING  SLATE 

By  T.  Nelson  Dale. 

Many  of  the  Tests  Are  of  So  Simple  a  Character  That  They  Are  Very  Elasily  Applied.    Sonoroi 
QeavabiKty,  Strength,  Toughness,  EUastidty  and  Porosity,  Important  Qualities  That  Must  Be 
Taken  Into  Account     Microscopic  &nd  Chemical  Analyses  and  What  They  Show 


THERE  is  comparatively  little  literature  ei- 
ther strictly  geological  Or  economical, 
available  on  slate.  One  of  the  most  complete 
and  exhaustive  treatises  that  has  been  written 
is  "The  Slate  Belt  of  Eastern  New  York  and 
Western  Vermont,"  by  T.  Nelson  Dale.  This 
forms  a  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and 
has  also  been  issued  as  a  bulletin.  From  this 
we  extract  the  following  account  of  the  meth- 
ods of  testing  slate,  which  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  all  who  attertigt  to  open  a  new  de- 
posit of  slate. 

Methods  op  Testing  Slate. 

Methods-  of  testing  the  elasticity,  absorption, 
fissillity  and  resistance  of  roofing  slates  have 
been  in  use  for  many  years,  and  many  more  or 
less  complete  chemical  analyses  of  slate  have 
been  published.  In  recent  years,  however, 
more  exact  methods  of  reaching  these  results 
have  been  devised.  All  such  methods  have 
here  been  brought  together.  If  parts  of  one 
specimen,  fairly  representing  the  average  qual- 
ity of  the  product  of  any  quarry  or  prospect, 
or  if  parts  of  each  of  a  series  of  specimens, 
fairly  representing  all  the  different  varieties 
and  qualities  there  obtained,  were  to  be  sub- 
jected respectively  to  the  tests  described,  such 
a  slate  or  slates  may  be  said  to  have  been  for 
all  economic  purposes  exhaustively  investigat- 
ed. Several  of  these  tests  are  of  so  simple  a 
character  as  to  be  very  easily  applied.  This 
list  of  methods  is  largely  compiled  from  Bot- 
tinger,  Fresenius,  Hutchins,  Jannetaz,  Merri- 
man,  Reverdin  and  De  la  Harpe,  Sorby,  Um- 
lauft  and  J.  F.  Williams.  Although  they  all 
oflFer  valuable  suggestions,  the  most  useful  pa- 
pers on  the  subject  are  those  of  Fresenius, 
Umlauft  and  Merriman. 

Sonorousness. — One  of  the  first  and  most 
time  honored  tests  of  roofing  slate  is  to  sus- 
pend a  good  sized  piece  of  the  usual  thickness 
and  tap  it  with  some  hard  object.     If  it  pos- 


sesses the  molecular  structure  of  a  slate  it  will 
yield  what  might  be  termed  a  semimetallic  or 
semivitreous  ring.  It  is  because  of  this  prop- 
erty that  when  at  the  quarries  refuse  slates  are 
thrown  upon  the  dumps  the  sound  produced  is 
not  unike  that  made  by  the  smashing  of  a 
large  quantity  of  crockery. 

CleavabUity, — This  test  should  be  applied 
by  an  experienced  workman.  The  block  should 
be  freshly  quarried,  unfrozen  and  moist.  The 
chisel  should  be  very  thin  and  about  two 
inches  wide.  The  cost  of  slate  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  degree  of  its  deavability. 

Cross  fracture  {''sculping**).^— This  is  to  de- 
termine the  character  of  the  "grain."  This 
test  should  also  be  applied  by  an  experienced 
hand  to  a  large  block  several  inches  thick,  with 
a  stout  chisel  and  a  long  hatidled,  heavy  mal- 
let. Jannetaz  published  a  method  for  deter- 
mining with  scientific  precision  the  direction 
of  the  grain  in  slate  when  it  is  but  obscurely 
shown  on  the  cleavage  surface.  The  slate  is 
sawed  in* a  direction  parallel  to  its  cleavage 
and  one  of  the  sawed  surfaces  is  made  exceed- 
ingly smooth  and  covered  with  an  even  and 
very  thin  coat  of  grease.  The  point  of  a  red 
hot  platinum  wire  is  applied  to  the  slate  oppo- 
site the  center  of  the  greased  surface.  The 
greased  area  reached  by  the  heat  will,  in  cool- 
ing, leave  an  oval  outline,  the  long  axis  of 
which  will  show  the  direction  of  the  grain,  the 
heat  having  traveled  more  rapidly  within  the 
slate  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  than  in  any- 
other.  He  also  made  a  disk  of  slate  5  inches 
in  diameter  of  ordinary  thickness,  with  a  cen- 
tral perforation.  This  disk  was  fastened  by 
the  extremities  of  the  diameter  parallel  to  the 
grain  and  afterward  by  that  at  right  angles  to 
the  grain,  and  was  made  to  vibrate  by  tapping 
the  side  of  the  perforation.  The  sound  pro- 
duced when  the  disk  was  fastened  by  the  diam- 
eter at  right  angles  to  the  grain  was  louder 
than  when  fastened  by  that  parallel  to  it.  In 
other  words,  the  direction  of  the  grain  was 
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that   in   which  elasticity  and   vibration   were 
greatest. 

Character  of  Cleavage  Surface. — The  cleav- 
age surface  should  be  examined  with  an  or- 
dinary magnifying  glass.  A  superior  slate 
should  scale  along  the  cleavage  surface  into 
very  thin  chips  with  translucent  edges.  If  the 
grain  is  pronounced  it  will  appear  in  fine 
transverse  lines.  If  false  cleavage,  which  is 
fatal,  be  present,  it  can  usually  be  detected  on 


bonate  of  lime ;  slow,  that  of  a  lesser  quantity 
of  it  or  of  dolomite — carbonate  of  lime  and 
magnesia. 

Color  and  Discoloration. — The  color  of  the 
freshly  quarried  slate  should  be  noted  and 
compared  with  that  of  pieces  exposed  for  sev- 
eral years  to  the  weather,  either  on  a  roof  or 
on  the  quarry  dumps,  or  with  that  at  the  top  of 
the  quarry  close  to  the  gravel,  although  this 
last  comparison  may  not  always  be  perfectly 


Working  on  the  Bottom  in  a  Quarry  of  the  American  Slate  Company  at  Bangor,  Pa. 


the  cleavage  surface.  Ribbons,  which  are 
sometimes  lines  of  weakness,  should  be  noted. 
There  is  great  difference  in  the  smoothness  of 
the  surface  in  slates  of  diflferent  regions.  Or- 
dinarily the  constituent  minerals  ought  not  to 
be  visible.  Minute  lenses  or  crystals  are  not 
necessarily  detrimental,  but  they  retain  dust 
and  thus  aflford  a  foothold  for  mosses  and  oth- 
er crytograms.  which  gather  moisture  and  thus 
aid  the  decomposition  of  the  slate. 

Presence  of  Lime. — This  can  be  determined 
by  the  application  of  cold  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  to  the  edges  of  a  freshly  quarried  slate. 
Rapid  effervescence  implies  presence  of  car- 


conclusive.  The  value  of  slates  is  somewhat 
aflfected  by  the  extent  of  their  discoloration. 

Presence  of  Clay. — This  should  be  tested  by 
breathing  upon  a  fresh  and  clean  piece  of  slate 
and  observing  whether  there  is  any  argilla- 
ceous odor.  The  very  best  slate  will  not  emit 
any  such  odor. 

Presence  of  Marcasitc. — A  slate  containing 
lenses  or  crystals  of  a  pale  yellowish  metallic 
mineral  which,  on  exposure,  decomposes, 
forming  a  yellowish  white  film  and  rusty  spots, 
is  poor. 

Strength. — Merriman  finds  the  modulus  of 
rupture  in  the  best  slates  should  range  from 
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7,000  to  10,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  J.  F. 
Williams  shows  a  limit  of  compression  rang- 
ing from  8,040  to  24,760  pounds  per  square 
inch  and  an  elastic  limit  at  from  4,850  to  10,- 
260  pounds  in  the  purple,  red  and  green  slates 
from  Rutland  and  Washington  counties. 
Campbell  &  Donald  give  20,000  pounds  as  the 
crushing  weight  for  one  cubic  inch  of  slate. 
Wilkinson,  in  his  "Practical  Geology  of  Ire- 
land," gives  30,730  pounds  as  the  crushing 
weight  of  the  Killaloe  slates.  Watrin  gives 
the  maximum  crushing  weight  of  some  French 
slates  as  2,000  kilogrammes  per  square  centi- 
meter, but  1,700  as  the  average. 

Toughness  or  Elasticity, — Merriman  finds 
the  ultimate  deflection  in  certain  Pennsylvania 
slates,  when  placed  on  supports  22  inches 
apart,  to  range  from  0.270  to  0.21^  inch.  Cer- 
tain blue-black  slates  in  Eldorado  County,  Cal- 
ifornia, when  split  seven  to  the  inch  and  18 
inches  square,  and  fastened  solidly  at  the  two 
ends,  are  said  to  bend  3  inches  in  the  center 
without  any  sign  of  fracture.  J.  F.  Williams 
tested  beams  of  slate  from  Rutland  and  Wash- 
ington counties,  1  inch  square  and  10  inches 
long,  with  supports  6  inches  apart.  Bending 
without  breaking  was  effected  by  from  770  to 
1,200  pounds,  and  when  the  supports  were 
placed  3  inches  apart  by  from  1,710  to  2,400 
pounds.  The  great  elasticity  of  the  slates  of 
eastern  New  York  and  western  Vermont  is  ap- 
parent to  any  one  visiting  the  shanties  where 
the  splitting  is  done. 

.  Density^  or  Specific  Graznfy. — This  is  deter- 
mined in  the  usual  way,  by  weighing  a  piece 
of  the  slate  in  and  out  of  water  and  dividing 
its  weight  out  by  the  difference  between  its 
weight  in  and  out.  The  specific  gravity  will 
be  considerably  affected  by  the  amount  of 
magnetite  or  pyrite.  Merriman 's  tests  of 
Pennsylvania  slates  give  2.7fil  to  2.817. 
Meyer's  Konversations-Lexikon,  1894,  gives 
2.8  to  2.9  as  the  normal  specific  gravity  of  a 
good  roofing  slate. 

Porosity. — This  is  best  determined  by  dry- 
ing, then  weighing,  then  immersing  for  twen- 
ty-four hours  and  weighing  again,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  percentage  of  water  absoibed. 
Merriman  takes  a  piece  3  by  4  inches,  with 
rough  edges,  dries  it  in  an  oven  at  135  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  for  twenty-four  hours,  cools 


to  the  normal  temperature  of  room,  weighi^ 
and  immerses  it  for  twenty-four  hours  and 
weighs  again.  His  tests  of  Pennsylvania  slates 
showed  from  0.099  to  0.303  per  cent,  of  ab- 
sorption. Porosity  is  sometimes  roughly  indi- 
cated by  immersing  a  roofing  slate  edgewise 
one-half  in  water  and  observing  how  far  the 
water  ascends  by  capillary  attraction.  In  good 
slates  it  ought  to  rise  but  very  little. 

Reverdin  and  de  la  Harpe  state  that  slates 
are  liable  to  deterioration  from  the  chemical 
action  of  gases  arising  from  woodwork  be- 
neath the  slate,  as  well  as  from  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  that  they  are  also  liable 
to  an  increase  of  porosity  by  the  physical  ac- 
tion of  changes  of  temperature  and  by  the  un- 
equal conductivity  of  heat  in  the  direction  of 
cleavage  and  of  grain.  They  state  that  the  po- 
rosity in  a  fresh  slate  should  be  below  0.1  per 
cent,  and  after  treatment  less  than  0.2  per 
cent.  Their  somewhat  elaborate  method  is 
this:  For  determining  porosity  as  produced 
by  acids,  the  slate  is  treated  with  10  per  cent. 
cold  acetic  acid  and  the  flask  is  made  vacuous 
from  time  to  time.  The  piece  is  then  washed, 
dried,  weighed  and  immersed  in  diphenyla- 
mine  in  a  thick-walled  tube  12  by  3^4  centi- 
meters. The  tube  is  exhausted,  heated  two 
hours  in  oil  bath  at  170  degrees  Centigrade, 
air  pressure  is  restored,  and  heating  continued 
for  four  to  five  hours  at  150  degrees  Centi- 
grade, after  which  the  test  pieces  are  removed, 
the  diphenylamine  wiped  off  with  ether  and 
the  increase  in  weight  taken. 

For  determining  porosity  as  produced  by 
changes  of  temperature,  the  slate  is  heated  in 
a  wrought  iron  tube  for  half  an  hour  to  300 
degrees  Centigrade,  and  the  tube  is  then  sud- 
denly cooled  by  a  stream  of  water  for  half  an 
hour.  This  process  is  repeated  twenty-four 
times,  and  the  slate  is  then  impregnated  with 
diphenylamine  and  the  procedure  is  as  in  pre- 
vious test. 

Fresenius  is  accredited  with  a  method  of 
testing  the  effect  of  heat  and  cold  on  slate  by 
saturating  it  with  water  and  putting  it  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  freezing  mixture  and 
heating  another  from  250  degrees  to  350  de- 
grees for  hxe  or  six  hours  and  then  immersing 
it  in  water.  The  porosity,  strength  and  elas- 
ticity of  the  pieces  so  treated  should  then  be 
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tested.  Bottinger  points  out  that  the  greater 
the  porosit>'  of  a  slate  the  more  damaging  is 
the  action  of  frost  likely  to  be. 

Corrodibility. — An  important  quality  in 
n»ofing  slates  is  their  resistance  to  the  acids  of 
the  atmosphere,  particularly  in  cities,  where 
gases  increase  its  destructive  power.  Fresen- 
ius  in  1868  suggested  testing  the  weathering 
qualities  of  a  slate  by  immersing  it  for  three 
days  in  dilute  sulphurous  acid  in  a  closed  ves- 
sel. \X  the  end  of  that  time  poor  slates  are 
softened  or  broken  up  into  thin  laminae  or  eas- 
ily fractured,  while  good  ones  preserve  both 
their  density  and  hardness. 

Merriman  for  the  same  purpose  prepared  a 
solution  consisting  of  98  parts  of  water,  1  part 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  1  part  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Pieces  of  slate  3  by  4  inches  were  care- 
fully weighed,  then  immersed  in  the  solution 
for  sixty-three  hours,  then  dried  for  two  hours 
in  the  air  of  the  laboratory  and  weighed  again. 
The  loss  in  weight  ranged  from  0.374  to  0.619 
p)er  cent. 

Microscopic  Analysis. — One  of  the  most  sat- 
isfactory* tests  of  slate  is  the  examination  of  a 
thin  section  of  it  under  the  microscope.  A  cu- 
bic inch  thus  tested  will  suffice  to  show  the 
character  of  the  cleavage,  the  presence  of  false 
cleavage,  if  any,  the  probable  durability  or  in- 
durability  of  the  color,  as  well  as  the  presence 
of  any  mineral  constituents  likely  to  aflfect  its 
general  durability.  The  specimen  should  be 
carefully  selected  so  as  to  fairly  represent  the 
general  quality  of  the  bed.  It  should  be  fresh, 
unfrozen  and  about  an  inch  thick  across  the 
cleavage.  \x  least  two  sections  should  be  pre- 
pare<l — although  the  more  the  better — one  par- 
allel to  the  cleavage  and  another  at  right  an- 
gles to  it.  never  diagonal  to  it.  The  sections 
should  be  exceedingly  thin,  much  more  so  than 
ordinar)'  sections  of  eruptive  rocks,  and  the 
slide  cover  should  be  of  the  very  thinnest  kind 
to  admit  the  use  of  the  highest  objectives. 
Pioth  slides  should  be  examined  first  in  ordi- 
nary Itght,  then  in  polarized  light  with  powers 
ranging  from  140  to  700  diameters.  The 
transver>e  section  will  show  the  quality  of 
cleavage,  the  false  cleavage,  if  any,  and,  under 
polarized  light,  will,  as  pointed  out  by  Sorby 
and  others,  show  whether  the  specimen  is  a 
slate  or  a  shale  or  something  between  the  two 


by  the  entire  matrix  becoming  in  a  true  slate 
four  times  dark  and  four  times  light  in  com- 
plete rotation.  Sections  parallel  to  the  cleav- 
age reveal  the  amount  of  carbonate  and  indi- 
cate the  probable  amount  of  discoloration  by 
exposure.  Both  sections  under  incident  light 
will  show  pyrite  if  any  exists. 

Chemical  Analysis. — This,  in  order  to  give 
a  correct  idea  of  the  composition  of  the  slate, 
should  not  be  partial  but  complete.     Such  an 
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Working   Vertical   SlaTe   Beds   With    Open    Pit 

analysis  should  then  be  compared  with  com- 
plete analyses  of  the  best  slates  of  like  color, 
and  before  a  final  conclusion  is  reached  as  to 
the  value  of  the  slate  its  microscopic  analysis 
and  the  results  of  the  tests  of  its  strength,  elas- 
ticity, porosity  and  corrodibility  should  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  iu  chemical  analy- 
sis. Merriman  concludes  from  six  diflferent 
kinds  of  tests  applied  to  each  of  twenty-four 
specimens  of  old  Bangor  and  Albion  ( Penn- 
sylvania) slates,  as  well  as  from  the  results  of 
several  general  chemical  analyses,  that — 

"The  strongest  slate  stands  highest  in 
weathering  qualities,  so  that  a  flexural  test  af- 
fords an  excellent  index  of  all  its  properties, 
particularly  if  the  ultimate  deflection  and  the 
manner  of  nipture  be  noted.  The  strongest 
and  best  slate  has  the  highest  percentage  of 
silicates  of  iron  and  alumina,  but  is  not  neces- 
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sarily  the  lowest  in  carbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia.  Chemical  analyses  give  only  im- 
perfect conclusions  regarding  the  weathering 
qualities  of  slates  and  do  not  satisfactorily  ex- 
plain their  physical  properties." 

Reverdin  and  de  la  Harpe  also  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  good  slate  may  have  a 
high  per  cent,  of  calcium  carbonate  and  that 
others  free  from  it  may  be  poor,  and  that  the 
presence  of  pyrite  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  indi- 
cation for  it  may  not  decompose.  This  state- 
ment needs  modification,  however,  by  adding 
that  marcasite  even  in  small  quantities  is  very 
deleterious,  for  it  decomposes  very  readily. 

Besides  these  tests  there  are  a  few  others 
which  are  of  scientific  rather  than  economic 
importance.  Umlauft  suggests  heating  small 
splinters  of  slate  under  the  blowpipe  to  deter- 
mine the  presence  of  pyrite  and  carbon  and  to 
ascertain  the  relative  fusibility  of  different 
slates;  also  the  test  with  bead  of  borax  or 
phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  to  determine 
the  presence  of  iron.  He  recommends  putting 
a  splinter  of  slate  in  pure  hydrochloric  acid  in 
a  watch  glass  and  after  evaporation  examining 
the  precipitate  microscopically ;  also  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  treatment  to  a  splinter  after 
fusion  with  the  blowpipe.  He  recommends 
also  the  application  of  the  ordinary  mineralog- 
ical  tests  for  hardness;  e.  g.,  scratching  the 
slate  with  calcite  and  fluroite. 

Hutchins  finds  that  the  presence  of  chlorite 
minerals  can  be  detected  by  heating  the  slate  to 
dull  redness,  thus  dehydrating  and  discoloring 
those  minerals,  then  preparing  a  thin  section  of 
the  slate  so  treated  and  comparing  it  with  sec- 
tions of  the  normal  rock. 


Keenan  Structural  Slate  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Keenan  Structural  Slate  Company,  Inc., 
of  Bangor,  Pa.,  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
genuine  Bangor  structural,  sanitary  and  mar- 
bleized  slate.  The  mills  are  at  the  American 
Bangor  quarries  and  the  Bangor  Excelsior 
quarries,  and  the  mantel  factory  is  at  North 
Main  street,  Bangor.  The  company  manu- 
factures and  carries  in  stock  large  quantities 
of  genuine  Bangor  hand-shaved  slate  black- 
boards and  grave  vaults,  and  even  the  tyro 


The  Elxcelsior  Slate  Company 

"Masters'  Excelsior  Slate"  is  a  trade  name 
that  carries  conviction  wherever  the  quality 
of  slate  is  understood.  This  is  the  product 
of  the  Excelsior  Slate  Company,  of  which 
Thomas  Masters,  Jr.,  is  proprietor.  The  office 
of  the  company  is  in  the  Pen  Argyle  Bank 
Building,  at  Pen  Argyle,  Pa.,  and  its  quarries 
are  on  the  best  beds  in  the  Northampton  re- 
gion. The  company  quarries  and  manufac- 
tures roofing  slate,  structural  slate,  black- 
boards, gjave  vaults  and  marbleized  slate.  Mr. 
Masters  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent families  identified  with  the  slate  industry 
in  this  country.  He  has  been  connected  with 
the  production  of  slate  since  his  boyhood,  and 
understands  quarrying  and  manufacturing  in 
all  of  its  branches.  His  quarries  are  well 
equipped  and  are  managed  in  a  progressive 
spirit,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  high  quality  of 
the  product,  has  served  to  give  "Master's  Ex- 
celsior'' its  high  reputation. 


knows  that  there  is  no  better  stock  for  such 
purposes  than  this.     The  company  is   always      I 
ready  to  estimate  on  blue-prints  and  specifica- 
tions for  slate  for  any  structural  or  other  use 
for  which  it  may  be  wanted.    One  of  the  spe- 
cialties of  the  Keenan  Company  is  the  single 
or  double  ventilated  slate  urinal.     This    was 
specially    designed    by    one    of    the    leading 
sanitary  engineers,  and  meets  every  demand 
for  perfect  sanitation.    It  has  slate  backs,  par- 
titions, caps,  gutter  and  grooved*  floor  slabs. 
Through  an  opening  near  the  urinal   floor  a 
constant  flow  of  air  passes  into  the  air  space 
behind  the  back,  and  out  at  the  top  through  a 
vent  flue.    By  connecting  it  with  a  warm-air 
flue,  or  chimney,  an  efficient  draft  is  generat- 
ed.   There  is  also  a  perfect,  but  not  wasteful, 
system  of  flushing,  and  the  grooved  floor  is 
filled   with   a   constantly   changing   body    of 
water.    The  admirable  method  of  construction 
of  this  urinal  can  readily  be  understood  from 
the  illustration  printed  in  the  advertisement  on 
another  page.    It  is  a  urinal  that  is  admirably 
adapted  for  installation  in  any  public  building, 
where  the  choice  of  suitable  fixtures  of  this 
kind  is  one  of  the  most  vexing  of  problems. 
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CAUSES  OF  FAILURE  IN  SLATE  QUARRYING 

An  Eoglnh  Authodly  Givet  the  Pdndpal  Reasons  as  Want  of  Knowledge,  Want  of  Means,  Want  of  Energy 

and  Judicious  Management  and  Real  and  Insuperable  Defects  in  the  Rock.     Precautions 

That  Can  Be  Taken  to  Remove  Many  Causes  of  Unsuccessful  Working 


ALTHOUGH  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of 
uncertainty  in  the  development  of  a  slate 
qiiarr>'  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  a 
greater  proportion  of  failures  than  in  any  oth- 
er line  of  business.  One  reason  for  this  is  that 
few  ever  undertake  it  without  some  measure 
of  experience.  The  contrary  is  frequently  true 
in  other  lines  of  quarrying.  Men  who  have 
scarcely  even  seen  a  quarry,  and  who  have 
never  had  the  slightest  experience  in  handling 
or  working  stone,  will  not  hesitate  to  under- 
take the  opening  and  operation  of  a  building 
stone  quarry.  In  such  a  case  nothing  but  fail- 
ure is  to  be  expected.  Slate  quarrying  is  far 
more  complex  than  the  working  of  ordinary 
stone,  and  without  a  preliminary  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  slate  formation,  the  quarry- 
man  would  be  stumped  at  the  outset 

D.  C.  Davies,  for  many  years  an  examiner 
of  mines,  quarries  and  collieries  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, wrote  one  of  the  few  books  on  slate  quar- 
rying, and  one  that  still  remains  a  standard. 
This  is  "A  Treatise  on  Slate  and  Slate  Quar- 
rying," Mr.  Davies  devotes  one  of  his  chap- 
ters to  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  causes 
of  failure  in  slate  quarry  enterprise.  This  is 
entirely  based  upon  the  author's  observations 
in  the  Welsh  and  English  quarries,  for  he 
makes  only  passing  reference  to  the  slate  in- 
dustry in  other  countries.  Still,  the  causes  of 
failure  across  the  ocean  sometimes  operate  in 
the  slate  quarries  of  this  country.  Mr.  Da- 
vies says  that  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  some  lamentable 
failures  in  slate  quarr\'ing.  The  number  of 
abandoned  holes  and  heaps  that  dot  the  hill- 
sides of  Wales  is  an  evidence  of  this.  Mr. 
Davies  broadly  divides  the  causes  of  such  fail- 
ures into  four  groups:  First,  want  of  knowl- 
edge :  secondly,  want  of  means ;  thirdly,  want 
of  energy  and  judicious  management;  fourth- 
ly, real  and  insuperable  defects  in  the  rock. 
The  whole  of  these  causes  dovetail  into  each 


other,  and  in  some  instances  of  failure  it  would 
be  difficult  to  assign  to  each  of  them  its  proper 
share  of  the  blame. 

The  present  race  of  quarry  managers,  says 
Mr.  Davies,  will  not  deem  it  a  personal  allus- 
sion  when  I  say  that  in  times  past  there  has 
not  only  been  an  indifference  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  simplest  elementary  scientific  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  former  managers  and,  in- 
deed, proprietors  also,  but  a  large  amount  of 
hostility  to  the  intrusion  of  science  into  their 
special  so-called  practical  domain.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  open  sneering  at  **scien- 
tists,'*  "theorists"  and  "all  the  members  of  the 
Geological  Society  put  together."  It  is  begin- 
ning to  be  understood,  however,  that  it  re- 
quires one  set  of  gifts  to  catch  the  hare  and 
another  set  to  cook  it  well,  and  the  luckiest 
man  is  he  who  possesses  the  two  kinds  of  qual- 
ifications. It  is  felt  increasingly  that  a  mana- 
ger may  work  his  quarry  all  the  more  success- 
fully if  he  possesses  a  knowledge  of  the  strati- 
graphical  position  and  conditions  of  the  rock 
in  which  it  is  placed.  Among  the  results  of 
the  want  of  this  knowledge  may  be  instanced 
the  opening  of  quarries  where  they  never 
ought  to  have  been  started,  and  the  prosecu- 
tion of  them  under  unfavorable  conditions  be- 
yond the  first  simple  trials  necessary  to  prove 
the  character  of  the  rock.  Mr.  Davies  then 
mentions  abandoned  quarries  that  were  started 
in  certain  broken  and  contorted  strata  and  in 
highly  pyritized  rock. 

Failures  also  arise  from  the  lack  of  sufficient 
capital  for  the  completion  of  the  works.  An 
adventurer,  or  two  or  three,  begin  a  quarry  at 
a  prosperous  time,  in  the  hope  of  developing 
out  of  their  savings;  reverses  come,  they  are 
unable  either  to  hold  or  sell,  and  the  undertak- 
ing passes  away  from  them.  Or  the  money 
that  should  suffice  for  the  development  of  the 
quarry  has  been  spent  in  outside  works  that 
might  at  least  have  been  postponed.     Some- 
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taken  to  see  that  the  rock  was  properly  quar- 
ried, wisely  cut,  or  good  blocks  that  would 
make  slates  16x10  and  under  thrown  upon  the 
rubbish  heap;  want  of  close  attention  on  the 
part  of  owners  or  directors  and  manager ;  the 
want  of  energy  and  the  defects  of  character 
which  ruin  men  in  other  lines  of  life.  Mr.  Da- 
vies  instances  a  number  of  famous  Welsh 
quarries  that  were  abandoned  years  or  cen- 
turies ago  after  failures  in  working  that  have 
been  reopened  under  more  enterprising  man- 
agement and  become  great  successes. 

The  writer  finally  takes  up  failures  that 
come  from  unexpected  alteration  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  rock.  It  becomes  gritty,  coarse 
or  hard,  or  clusters  of  spar  veins  are  seen  to 
spring  and  cut  the  bed  into  fragments.  If  the 
space  allotted  to  the  quarry  be  limited,  if  the 
quarry  be  opened  across  the  bed,  instead  of 
ak>ng,  as  is  sometimes  partly  unavoidable,  the 
re.^ult  is  loss  which,  if  the  funds  be  good,  may 
be  tided  o\^r,  but  sometimes  stoppage  and 
ahauvionn^nt.  Still  failures  from  causes  that 
cxMiM  nv>t  be  fv>T>escen  are  not  of  frequent  oc- 
vnirTXM>oe,  and  some  of  the5«  could  probably 
he  aw^kxi  if  the  qaarr>  had  not  been  opened 
ir*  s^v^r.v  CTar:-^pcd  comer  where  it  was  impossi- 
K  tx>  4r>^  ^*^*^"  variat^v^s  in  the  character  of 
: V  r.Vis  A  XK  :v>  herrh.  In  a!]  of  the  large  quar- 
T  v>  :V^  j;r^  <nrh  x-j^r^nrcts.  It  wc.::!d  proh- 
t;N  \  V  "Avvhc.  'S.c^  *:  Pt"P-rh\Ti  ar.  ^  Dinor- 
\v  ,<,  r.'  ,.v^  "^k;,.:  X  .T\rc'^  r.'*ice>  ai  least  in  the 

V',  1  '  t>,t:  be  Tc:<ntkKy  worked 
C-'   rh.'>.  ^4iT  Ttxht>  ar.d  iiard- 

I  V  .;*—  .  f  >i:Scvan  ^ceadtn 
*  !-"-  rar^  rz  the  rrass  of 
' ;.    -v'"i:»*     lrssert>  "rhe  profit 

C    '"  '-n  *i'^~a.:n5fr  f  c  x  time 

*^,  I'   n'liMmro-^TTs:  Mr.  I>a- 

>v    (<-«.' Tv:      I      y-  iTriuing 

,  -  ^N  ,  •_•    :-.    n>cSr: .    .'  by 

.*■..'-     TT  t  Intt  rf  Tin- 

'      s.     •  Ml,'*     *i*  »i*;*r   jrT*z    .ii>— 
'^      ■    -*  ^      •    ttt:  sunt  ":%^i.>: 


^     ,  K^ 

v>   V  'v"ir. 

Nv- 

.^X'V.'..  i:  c 

,.    , 

v\^  r*.  "^tN. 

't  -w 

■v^        -  i 

V  N^^ 

^V      .VN       r.'. 

*X  V 

'v         •%'    V 

S  I  (>  A  /: 


n 


/•  •«•  ! .  .  Tm  b\  tu\ini;  a  tariiul  *ur\r\  ami  rr*  'f  «!irrtt<tr*  rf^Mliii-*;  n<  ir  ttir  fi*t.»r»\  an«l 
■»€  •  r:  .J  x\\r  ijT-irml.  jv  ^t'l  ^*  a  <!«  tinitc  plan  firinj;  nuu  h  <>n  il»r  w'k-*,  attrr  Uir  l.i*hi.  ^n  "f 
ii    w    'K  "iC.    |iri|uri'i    IhI"Tc    llu-    U'trk%   arc      tlu*  rr-»*t  *Ui*ir*^ftil  (pufrv  nw  m  r-*  ^f  \\  ,i!r* 


CURIOUS  FACTS  ABOUT  SLATE 


llow  U'cUi  sum  Col  Their  Ptaimt  N«Ma  Dnwa  Fraa  dt*  Dc^m  of  RmIi  of  rfw  Amtocncy. 

Sum  Rm«i  (naa  Prmd  PriBccMcs  mkI  DockcMn  Dowm  to  Lmim.     A  Qmot  Ltf 

wrili  Cm  HJT  •  C«al»r  Af&     Tlie  OH^  of  lk»  Word  Skle 


I 


I   •«  t     !<  ix]K*vtctl  tlut  an  in«luHtrv  tliat  has  ^till  lar^rlx  um*<I  in  the  ct>iintK*s  df  N«»rtluiii|»- 

t\*:il    I'T   nun\    miturus,  an^l   llul   hai  t^n.  Oxfnr  1  and  dloiur-^trr.  c\cn   *^hcn  Uic 

* ".    t  "•  \M-t|    in   «»iit-4if  thcv^a\    |)lai'i*%    far  WcUh  <»latc  ni));ht  tic  oh(aitK«l  at  an  cijttal  oi 

•'<    i:tK*%  and   the  ccnlcr^  of   learning,  Ic^*   o»M,   antl   ov^m^   ti»   their  hea\nie%«i   the 


X'' 


!  ;;j:}irr  aN>nt  it  a  tuA^s  nf  curi<>u»  lore. 
*.j!c  ir:dii'^tr\  i^  n*»  exception  li»  thi%  rule. 
\\<  rk  "t  tiiUini;  .nto  tin'  UiwcU  of  the 
.  ;;fMr4l;\  in  the  nilde^t  and  nvt^t  inac- 
<  ^i»  t-*.  ft»r  a  *t'»ne  that  ua%  itun  in\^- 
■^'.  ^\'r.t  inl««  ^tneis  no  thicker  t!un  card- 


hi(;h  pilclied  r^Mif*.  uhuh  are  *<)  <»rn4njrnnl 
and  ad<l  m»  nuich  t<»  the  a|i]K*araiue  i>f  Initld* 
inK%.  iKcame  a  nece^^il* 

The  f^hunsical  naiiu-s  f»«»w  in  u^c  -  '  Prin- 
crs^*%/'  "Ihuhe%M:^/'  "(  I'lintt  s'^'***  an<I  *'1ji- 
liies," — *^ero  laid  to  lia\e  U-rn  jji\en  hi  ( »en- 


Aa*  curii'U^  in  iiM'It.     \\  lut   Ht»mler     era!  \Varburi"n.  the  pr<i.riet«ir  i-f  »'.!:ir  of  the 


\\ 


•  \  I  M-\'iir«K  o>ntain  n«aii\  i^^ld  ami  in 
^    i.iit*    aU-nt    ^late.      A    niMilK-r    nt 
\''i    ^.ith<rid   I'l^rtliiT  1»\    a  writer   in 
',      .',»■/  ilM  /  t  i'M/rj4f  Ht'fi-rtt'r  of   I.nn- 

whu  h  me  <iiV»te. 
•*    :*»•    intrmliuti.  n  of  ^■atu!^  aiul  rad- 
•     !*:<•  r>riti%h  l^lr%  the  u^e  t.f  tlie  %lale^ 
'*    i  '..♦•Uiland.  >*"t*.itid  a.ii'    hv'jv,.! 
■•'  tt  d  t"  the  |M  ti'.edMte  nc j;^!iN •()>•» «1 
•.irr.<\  fr<tr.  ulii^h  lhe\  were  cxtruit 
■  '  •  ;^*  m  \jn*  M^  fMrt^  ot  the  I'-.in 
»\ed  fTt»m  thi  ^e  <jM.»rru*  were  ^v\> 
T\m  tinp     nutrruN     froMi     other 

.h^triet*  tile^  of  Inirnt  i'Ij\  fornHtl 
•■  •  ••  .  a\  M*ah!e  maii'ul.  w!nle  in  i»ther% 
•■  t^'*!.  r.r%  an«l  tile  *ti»ne*  fp'»n  the  carN-nifer- 

•  ■.  *    tr;i*»;i  **r  (>»*iitic   forn-atH-n  were  exten- 

•  \r'  vw.I  In  the  eastern  an. I  c<  ntr  d  di*- 
t'  -•*  '  f  I  n;;' md  the  tiV  ^t<»ne^  of  Sl'»ne^held. 
'••  «f  •  »x|..rd.  thivM'  of  the  i  '•I'W.-d  Mill*  and 

•  I   t  ■  *  .    \\  t  *ton   f  .r»»'<'t|  an  a\a:lahle  *•  iirce 

•  f  »■  : !  *  .  tn*\  It  n-'i^t  U*  ad*"itti.!  that  their 
jT  .  •'•h  . .  *  -r  anil  ijeiK-ral  af»|«<ara*H'r  harm^'n- 
•/€  .*f"  tt  th  x\\c  f»re\a!ent  tf«*thu'  *»r  Tiit!-**' 
«t  '•  •  .  I   I**,  hiteetitre  of  xK»%r  il**triit* 

7-    *  •■  h  iM  extent  i*  thi*  ad'^Mttrd  tKit  the*e 
tV   *<«•*.*•*    ifrT<»f>e*'f*l\    calle*!   ***l4le%'M    are 


,   f  If  '.  •* 


threat  qtiarrK'^  in  north  WaK-^  jU  tit  a  iriitur\ 
ai;o.  IVrfufis  tt  i%  fK't  jfener,»Il\  kn«-wn  th.it 
iK-fore  tlut  tune  tu(ne%  *ldl  nx-re  whiii.-i'al 
were  UM*d.  1  he  l"I!»'Wiiij;  ii*t  i*  taken  Ir.  mi 
that  \er\  e\tra"rd!nar\  i»'.f»  ti-«n  of  njii  •  ■» 
int. 'f Illation,  a  *'l'«»rtaMc  I  i!irjr\/'  h\  Kan  !e 
M'M*ne*.  A*  he  waN  a  i  he*hire  ran.  we  t:  a 
Ik*  prrtt\  »i:rc  tlut  he  ijixe**  i:*  thi  r.a**  i^  then 
iiMd  in  the  -^late  th^tTut* 

Nanu%  "f  '^late'k  atti'fd!"^  in  tlu  if   ».'*\eral 
linijth^  ■ 

>h-  rt  hai:  hattee 

I  ong  haj;  hattee 

larwellv 

I  hitx. 

I-onjf  Kack« 

\Uu  hler^. 

\\  i\-rtts. 

Wamctis, 

Sh.TU 

Sh«»rtt  »a\c  i^ne,  «>c  Short  v»  won. 

Short  luck*. 

Sliort  twe!\e^ 

Lofiij  twelve*. 

Ienn\  wh\   ntle^t  tlvu. 

K«'j»Tie  wh\  winke^t  thoti 

•The  *h«  rteM  '^'ate  i<  aU*iit  4  inehc* ;  all  the 
re«t  exceetl  an  inch  one  in  Irniflh  fri'»m  the 


;:Ui 


STONE 


v»th\M";  MM\\rtin\cs  Wsh  or  mure — according  as 
th\^  \vv>vknm\\  plcascth/* 

Av\x»\ilii\^  to  this  explanation  the  "Long 
tvv\*lvc5t'*  were  aUnit  IG  inches  in  length  or  12 
iuche>^  Un\|ier  than  **Short  hag  hattecs/'  hence 
1>u»IkaW\  the  nan\e  *i.ong  twelves." 

Thv  l^r^oxt  slates.  *i<ognes/*  must  have 
Uvu  v\U»ut  IS  inches  K^ng;  there  is  nothing 
viivl  s^Knit  the  breadth, 

rh\^  nutue^  kiiwn   to  the  various  sizes  ot 


the  beginning  of  this  century  a  slate  merchant 
of  the  name  of  Docer,  going  through  the  quar- 
ry with  Lord  Penrhyn,  advised  him  that  all 
the  slates  should  be  made  of  such  and  such  a 
size,  and  this  is  the  origin  of  the  name  'Do- 
cers/  By  this  time  the  skill  of  the  quarry- 
man  and  the  slater  found  some  new  plan  con- 
tinually. One  wanted  to  do  this  and  another 
that  and  his  lordship  failed  to  please  ever>'- 
body.    His  lady,  however,  seeing  him  in  this 


vuw\  .V  \\.<\v».  \^;nVhv/  '  1\vKsnv\s''  r '^^*  ^'*^^'  '-'^  cv>nrr:uiil  trvcd&>i5f^  adriseti  him 
\  ss.'  »wvxvv/  \  is  NX  ■  s^w  .  <^N\v:\'.  'v;^  tv^  j^  tv*  cdU  the  >!uc\::>  af^nr  the  names  of  tbc  dc- 
•N^\\>{M.s'  >     .   \<  nH  ^"^'^^^  \t's'\s  V'v.^M  vN'  ivtt      ^rvv^  o:  :!V  a"<^vr:ic>.    He  took  up  tbc  sag- 

vv   :V  i^,*  >^  i;  i.  v^^cTr(^^s^*  anid  rhic  16  bv  8 


Vv\i' V    A        '  aV    s^'    '>     W  .    x^»    V^  \'    ;     A    \C' \ 


"' ^    vv  -^     -M  vr    ,M!     **J'<i    r'tfiafcciie"    says: 

•  is'^  V.  V  ^ac>   :   ro-'x;.  a::c  r*  s  :>  wber«  "La- 

c  ^-   *  '  1  >     '*•  oc->^^>x    i-!':  x:^^  ±!eti:  each 
N    V    vV-.  -o     >      1    :^'. -.w:    ;:    irvrn^s  t^a3   its 

\  '       .^-.x    •   '         .   -v,^      '"^  ."i>o^,^c:5  sires. 


^  \  s 


•I   Ijc^'  .-i; 


Tbe  Piltfloo  Slate  Company 


,S  /  U  A  /:  1M7 

t:.  €        I  1.%  *.^'r  ifurrv  I*  *muic  ti<  ar  I<^tm-  ami  s  ittt'n  V*  •••.ir    m/,   wh:  li   li\i*  jII  mciW 

H    :  ^n-l.  jt:  !  i%  w  rWi  i|  ihr-  i!*;h  *!.Itt  f  i  nl  1*  v-  >!air,  *i\-*  Mr    Ai.tir*^   I.^rik;.  i»  u- v.u  fir«l 

i   »  :♦  t'>  liu*  :i^^.  *.c  I'l  the  it^'Uiii.rn  I"  tl*c  <li*  .lU'l  \t  rh  alt*  r\\.if'l,  -in-l  \hc  ifc-tm  i>  ..n;;M».ii!\ 

•-•    (•If.  ft    thin   1,*««>  f<<t,  tin    n>''!c  U'»<(|  *  J/,  J   naff'  >*    lii-af'!   I'l    u.**-!   w  Jth   i^h:ch    i 

!-  •  ^  ti-  n  .ikr  "|Kti::v*  »"  tltr  **  lit!  ^\%\v  r»»*k  jm  r*"n  niiiMit  tic  iMatrn.     l\rn  n*.wa  '.a\*  H-; 

a*   r  <    <  T*  !     .|   tl'<'   tiu.n*'.*  i»<*   In  t   \% '•!»■,  hj;^!!  ii.  i\   Iv  ar  «•!  l**o  *!a**  «■(  a  Iw-I^tra-l 
•*•  ■!  1  •  H-  ••*■'*  ^•■*  "  **.»Mii;^  a  ji'.!!ar  *»!  ^'.atr  of  \Iir*t'  u.  iho  <lra:;'.al!-t.  ult*-  Ii\*'I  in  l***"*. 

!'•     *.•'  <•  il.  :«M-:   '1%  Ik*!. -re   making;  ati<'llirr  wr-tr 

«  ;*•  *  ^  In  \hvM'  t\ia\at:"-n%  n'»  *la\I;i;hl  can  1|.  v%  i!--!  \-'ti  k:li  fjirii'"  M.iltui  h;*  brain  t.ut, 
f'tir.    l!*r    I:*;!:t   of   Can-lit-^   txitu;    f»'Un<!    the  ">!.itr"  i%  n^  tliM^i;  hu\  a  ^jHi-.al  ajj'lual* 'n 

«  •   -t   %  '."ir  thr-  *,:i;h  hI'uIi  tl'o  nun  uorkcd  up  .it  ih<    I  nnn  <*f.    i/    a  ^p'-.'MtT  i-r  tlip      'lUr 

I  •  !i*l   *p::t'^.  w!un  the  pr-  prwt'-r  t:!'p'.o\ci|  I  :;/a*K!l',an  ^ntl  s\']\  livf^  *"*;i!."  a  U-a!"!  "f 

Vr      1   !in    \\a**'.tt.    CTi;;'!!!*^.    to     CTiKl     jja*  Uth   wlurrw.lh  oijo   nM>    Ik*    Inat*  n,   \%  tUvi 

w    'k*  a"'!   M   tip  the   vlur  <piarr\    with   jja^.  oi*I\  ilu*  ^aITu*  uor.l  p. .t  \ct  ftil')   *;•<»    I'.i/nl 

n  • '<  w  rk*  ha\c  not*  txtn  m  ojKraf.. -n  two  \n,|  m»  witli  *'.al^.  ti'il  n-'t  v^ith  ^lit(  v  "N-*k* 

«'  t*.Tr  II.  ntli^  an«I  have  i;t\rn  c\vx\  vati^fac-  that   l»m   c\i!   wruirn.   h\    A*-  'v.   **i   tic   n*.-'%t 

!*  •*,  t  •  t?'<   »  \\n<r."  €*f|ual  fatr^   'P.all  <'\fnr..rc  \k  *!•.!!••)  " 

<  •:!  Iv.WvT.  m  h:*  "Worthies  <«f  I  n^rlarKi; 
*.'*t  i.';r;*ht.l  jn  IM'2,  ^^ntc*  of  the  T.lrwc 
*'  itf  *f  t  •  rnwal! : 

n'.r*<»  ar»*  C"n;.i.onI\  founil  iirwlir  the  wall- 

-.'  »...r  *:-.-n  the  .u-,.th  »u.»,  hr.i>i:i.t  the       ■'♦'«  ^''"^'••"  ^'•"•"  ^  •"=«'-">  ••  >' .;•'.•!  •». 

«    -k-rn  t..  the  ualff      Uu-.  arc  th.n  m  M.h-  »''  •  *"   '"  ••"^'  •"•'  '"•'""!•'>!•'« '^  •  •  '-  <>•  C 

.t.f.r   .:..r.no.:.r.  :-;:-it  inx.<-.i:i.tan.l!.«t-  ^••'"        ""'^    '!"'-'"^    '^   '■"    """    ^^  ••^'•=' k*  " 

•C  sn  c  r.fv.uMcc      txn.r.illv   th.N   oarrv  v.  '■•'"^"•'  ^••""  •""'  ^^•'^  -'I- '  '"  »^"''  ''^   '•'«• 

.•■14    rrc.ir<l   tlut    .'.->,.!<.    Jhf 'm!i.;.;%    -f  l'<  ^"'t  ^.m  |...iu      h  pr -!■.!.,*  x»h..t  i»  kn -An 

'    ••.    ,.'.  V..CU.  HT.Mt  MTC  .f  thrm  arc  im-  ••- '"•"•ii:  I-'i  ■-■•'!«•.  ^"^   Mr.  t-.i:  ar  •!    .t  a  |.:  !C- 

•.  "..!  f!  .  i-iM.  ..•   t!T  !..n  I  atvl  fran^-.rtc.l  •'' "  "^  iiMla.l.riK'  i-"   r       I  »»r  |.'....l  i*  .•!•.,  .-t  tl-f 

'  ■  \  ra-uf  ai;.'  tin-  I  ■■«  (■.-intru-.      AM  that  '•»"'  ♦'i'';",- -1  ">  ll<    I'-i-- ^!\  -i- ..  -  .••    '.  .     •>. 

I  »•.>.-  t..  »,.    ..f  *'4tc  i»  that  t  v.v^r^.  the  v.m  ^■'''  *  ''•"■''   '""•.•"»  "'   '•'"*  "."»"»    •'  f  -'■''< 

•    \^"  ..r    •»  ».i-.l  tr-t  t..  hi\c  f..iiii.|  thcMi  in  "••'"•       '•"'"^'"  •»f"^   ""^   '•   '"'•"«   '■'•';  "•'   •  »    '"' 

•  "..f   r  t''ri-.\criic.  ih- iiM»'  b  rv.-j-.«.r  <ai'i.  .-»>  h.  rv,  ,..w,f  U„:,  r».  a- 1 
,    .•  .   ,            ,      .  I        I                              .             .1     .  1-*'  •■■■«■"  aro  fj'-  \<'!       11)1-  <■<•:    ;  a!'\    ri->  ■  !M- 

a  »..k   M^.r,^    r.xi<«..|  ha.  Ut  n  -sM,.!;  '^  "'^'••••*''  - !'' '!=••  !■< -^  t-r  .ar-v  ••.,.  .! .   r  ■.<.• 

..•  '  •     ...:  O-r  r.M-w  a  "vati..;:"     V'.'.>  »«.  •"^''   ''""  """  '"-"^       ' '"  ^'  ''•'  -"^^ '^    ^^  ''' 

"    •  •  .  :   .1       .  ,.y.r  pVaM-.  a  ■■^\'.:-x  *«!»«  '^"•'    '"'''■   *'"'    *'""   l''' •"'"•''♦••»   '  "'•   '  '    "■«• 

.•.•.."     In  iK-   v,..,,..Vr.  l-il.  miivlK-r  ..f  »!'«•»<'*«  ^'"'-^  ^'t  im.nu.I   l.-r  the  .'.a'.-  ».--:- 

•-.      !■'■■    r      p.  .;,..,- r     Sk.at     .  .I.-n'x     re  '"-^^      The  ort.. ,  r.  .•!  the  o-n  ,'.>-^   arc     I.     V 

»    •►.-l   a".   »".h   a.   .1.   %ainS    latk   ..(   •■.•at."u'  ^^•'>'»^-    I>'^-^"'""«-    >^rantn.    I'a  :    Th.  •.•   rc 

•  •'.  ...!r,  •  An.l  n..w  we  n-n  .,-M  «:th  a  ' '  ^^  ••'•  XK*"  l-r.-=!«tU.  S.rant...,.  I'a  .  f.  \|. 
,-..!  on»..-n.e  Mr  Skrat  a-c.!.  I»at  tlu  ll':«!-an.  tr.ao..„r.  r.!!vt..n.  Pa  :  .1  M  \r..> 
»r'«.  ••«..  «!atr"  ..  th.-  cav.Mt.xe  f.-rin  ..f  ••.:.ie-  ^"'"'J-      K'-Htal      r  a-ia^.r.      V'A^V  n.      Pa  : 

'  r.-'-rr   -.''An-  the   »tr. -i:   x,'h  .1    %»l-:,h  *'>>':«-    ^!ctt;.T.    v:;^  r-.i  s.  i- '.  nt.    ^'iV^r   «. 

•' *■  f«.itrn  "«;.t"  1  <  •).  e  "»!-!ton"i  t«  a  wrik  '  •* 

«•   •!    fir*"       >  -'iM.    t'jt     I  ■.'.••!     <-r   a»    Mr  "   ^^~~^~~" 

>;rat  •rite.  It  i  r  the  n-  .!<rn  |.'l.'i..  i.  %»»-a;  pjj.„  CI.,,   M««4«i^«.i»«  r>v 

••     •  'I  na\r  iir«n  ii«  n-.  .Vrn  f  -fv  ••a-l  it  ^ni  • 

»  *•  !   I   .'.  /.'   V    t'.iltfn.  •!;:"!t'\in^  t.»  te.ir.  t'>  Ti-  P« '  .  an  S'.i;r  MaM-!ta»tuni-.i:  T  •••;inv, 

't- •      An   fTt-etVnt   c  "  <I   \erh.   a   n*  't   fx-  «•"<•  •  '  '''■*'  '■» »'  ^'''  wn  »l«tf  oc'j-a'v  »     !  t'le 
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Pennsylvania  slate  region,  is  located  at  Wiml 
Gap,  Pa.  Its  quarries  are  extensive,  and  are 
in  one  of  the  most  famous  beds.  They  are 
well  equipped  with  up-to-date  machinery  and 
appliances,  and  turn  out  large  amounts  of  roof- 
ing slate  and  mill  stock.  The  company  manu- 
factures, as  well  as  quarries,  and  besides  roof- 
ing slate,  deals  in  blackboards,  grave  vaults, 
and  all  kinds  of  structural  slate.  The  Peli- 
can roofing  slate  is  very  strong  and  durable, 
entirely  non-porous,  and  is  uniform  in  color. 
The  mill  stock  is  of  the  highest  grade  and  is 
very  pleasing  in  appearance,  owing  to  its  ex- 
cellent texture  and  the  uniformity  in  coloring. 
For  many  years  the  output  of  the  quarries 
has  had  wide  use,  and  it  has  always  been  held 
in  high  favor. 


Elstate  of  R.  L.  Jones 

The  Estate  of  R.  L.  Jones  is  continuing  the 
business  established  by  the  late  Mr.  Jones  of 
manufacturing  Peach  Bottom  roofing  slate  at 
Delta,  Pa.  The  Jones  quarry  is  the  one  long 
known  as  the  "Old  Big  Quarry,"  located  in 
Peach  Bottom  Township,  York  County.  It 
was  opened  about  the  ye^r  1800,  and  was  for 
many  years  operated  by  Rowland  Parry;  aft- 
erwards by  Isaac  Parker  &  Co.  Slates  from 
this  quarry  obtained  the  first  premium  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Exposition  in  London  in  1850. 
Its  product  established,  it  has  since  main- 
tained the  very  high  reputation  of  the  Peach 
Bottom  slate.  Roofs  in  the  vicinity  covered 
with  the  first  slate  taken  from  this  quarry  re- 
main as  perfect  in  all  respects  as  when  first 
laid  on.  The  material  is  strong  and  imperish- 
able, and  the  color  is  uniform  and  unchange- 
able. 


.  O.  A.  Miller  Slate  Company 

The  O.  A.  Miller  Slate  Company,  of  Slat- 
ington,  Pa.,  operates  the  Saegersville,  Frank- 
lin and  Blue  Mountain  quarries.  These  are 
on  the  big  bed  and  the  unfading  bed.  The 
quarries  were  opened  by  Welshmen  as  far  back 
as  1845.  The  slate  produced  is  dark  blue  in 
color,  and  unfading.  The  output  of  the  com- 
pany consists  of  roofing  slate,  blackboards  and 
slate  for  all  kinds  of  structural  purposes.    The 


slate  is  of  high  quality,  of  great  strengtli  and 
durability,  and  enjoys  a  first-class  reputation 
wherever  it  has  been  used.     The  quarries  are 
equipped  in  an  up-to-date  manner,  and    both 
the  quarrying  and  the  manufacturing  end  of  the 
business  are  handled  in  a  prc^ressive  spirit- 
Mr.  Miller  is  one  of  the  veterans  in  the  slate 
business  of  Northampton  county,  and  is  a  man 
of  extensive  experience  in  every  branch  of  the 
trade.     Few  men  are  more  widely  known  than 
he  in  the  entire  field  of  slate  production  and 
manufacture. 


A  sculptor  was  talking  about  freak  statu- 
ary, says  the  Providence  Journal. 

*T  turn  out  a  lot  of  it,"  he  said.  **Xot  that 
I  like  to.  I  have  to.  So  many  of  our  million- 
aires have  uncouth  tastes. 

"I  made  last  fall  portrait  busts  of  a  western 
millionaire  and  his  wife.  The  wife  wears 
spectacles,  and  nothing  would  do  but  I  must 
put  spectacles  on  her  bust.  I  argued,  but  in 
vain.  That  bust  stands  in  the  millionaire's 
spacious  library  to-day,  and  spectacles  rest  on 
its  nose. 

'T  did  last  month  a  bust  in  colors,  a  bust  of 
a  young  girl.  The  marble  hair  I  gilded,  the 
marble  eyes  I  painted  blue  and  the  marble  lips 
and  cheeks  I  flecked  with  red.  A  hideous 
thing,  yet  the  family  was  delighted. 

"The  freakiest  of  my  freak  statues  stands 
in  a  Boston  garden.  It  is  the  statue  of  the 
owner's  grandfather,  an  old  Presbyterian  di- 
vine. The  aged  man  stands  in  the  center  of  a 
bed  of  jonquils,  and  out  of  the  top  of  his  plug 
hat  a  jet  of  water  spurts,  falling  into  a  marble 
basin  that  he  holds  in  his  hands,  a  basin 
wherein  swim  half  a  dozen  goldfish.  The  idea 
of  treating  one's  grandfather  like  that  *'* 


An  American  consular  officer  in  Europe 
states  that  a  dealer  in  imported  minerals  in  an 
important  city  is  interested  in  supplies  of  mag- 
nesia -clay,  for  which  he  thinks  there  will  be  a 
ready  market,  and  will  be  pleased  to  enter  into 
correspondence  with  American  exporters  of 
such  material.  Particulars  can  be  had  by  ad- 
dressing the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  in  reference  to  Trade  Opportunity  No. 
965. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  LEADING  SLATE  PRODUCERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 

Maine.  Standard  Slate  Company,  of  Slatington,  Pa.     The 

quarries  are  located  at  Slatedale,  arc  on  the  Big 
Bed  and  the  Small  Bed,  and  were  opened  by  Andrew 
Breslin,  D.  E.  Richards  and  R.  R.  Owens.  The 
slate  is  dark  blue  and  black  and  is  used  only  for 
roofing  purposes  at  present,  but  the  company  will 
i)roduce  structural  slate  in  the  near  future.  The 
company  has  a  full  equipment,  including  three  hoists 
and  two  saw  tables. 

Pittston  Slate  Company,  of  Slatington.  On  an- 
other page  are  printed  particulars  concerning  this 
company. 

National  Slate  Vault  Company,  of  Bangor.  See 
another  page  in  this  number  for  particulars. 

Parsons  Brothers  Slate  Company.  The  quarry 
is  at  Pen  Argyl  and  was  opened  by  the  present  pro- 
prietors. The  slate  is  dark  blue,  and  is  used  for 
roofing,  blackboards,  and  structural  purposes.  The 
company  has  three  derricks  and  two  mills,  and  em- 
ployes about   125  men. 

Pelican  Slate  Company,  of  Wind  Gap,  Pa.  Par- 
ticulars are  given  elsewhere  in  this  numl)er. 

Bangor  Slate  Mining  Company.  Tliis  is  a  part- 
nership, with  James  Masters,  president,  and  B.  W. 
Ribble,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  quarr>'  is  be- 
tween Bangor  and  Pen  Argyl,  is  on  the  United 
States  Deep  Bed,  and  was  opened  about  thirty  years 
ago  by  John  Jory.  The  slate  is  blue  black,  and  is 
used  for  roofing,  blackboards  and  structin-il  pur- 
poses. The  company  has  complete  equipment,  in- 
cluding five  derricks,  and  reports  trade  as  unusually 
good. 

Excelsior  Slate  Company,  of  Pen  Argyl.  Par- 
ticulars are  given  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

Pittsburg  Slate  Company.  The  quarry  is  at  Mar- 
tin's Creek  Junction,  Pa.,  on  the  True  Blue  Bed, 
and  was  opened  by  Charles  Daniel  in  1870.  The 
slate  is  dark  blue  in  color,  and  is  of  the  Hard  Vein 
variety.  It  is  used  for  roofing  purposes.  The  com- 
pany's equipment  includes  two  steam  hoists. 

Phoenix  Slate  Company.  The  quarry  is  at  Wind 
Gap,  on  the  Blackboard  Big  Bed,  and  the  slate  is 
black  in  color.  The  company's  output  consists  of 
blackboards  and  structural  slate,  and  the  equipment 
includes  four  cable-ways  and  fourteen  mill  ma- 
chines. 

R.  F.  SchaefFer,  of  Bangor.  The  quarry  is  on  the 
Genuine  Bangor  vein  and  was  opened  by  Mr.  Schaef- 
fer  and  his  associates.  The  color  is  black  and  is 
graded  as  No.  1  and  No.  1  and  No.  2  Ribbon.  It 
is  used  for  roofing,  blackboards,  and  structural  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Schaeffer  has  a  monthly  production  of 
about  850  squares  of  roofing,  and  from  22,000  to 
26,000  feet  of  structural  slate,  and  a  large  amount 
of  blackboards. 

Genuine  Bangor  Slate  Company,  of  Easton,  Pa. 
The  company  handles  the  output  of  the  American 
Bangor,  the  Bangor,  and  the  Star  quarries  at  Bangor, 
and  the  .Albion  quarr>-  at  Pen  Arg>l.    The  company 


The  Monson  Maine  Slate  Company.  The  quarry 
is  at  Monson,  Me.,  on  the  Old  Monson  vein,  and  was 
opened  in  1870,  The  company  manufactures  ever>'- 
ihing  that  is  made  of  slate,  and  has  one  of  the  larg- 
est plants  in  the  United  States  for  finished  mill 
w«>rk. 

The  Portland-Monson  Slate  Company.  The  com- 
pany has  a  quarry  and  mill  at  Monson,  and  another 
mill  at  Portland,  Me,  The  quarry  was  opened  by  the 
prc<>cnt  company  in  1906.  The  slate  is  dark  blue, 
black  when  oiled,  and  is  used  for  all  kinds  of  elec- 
trical, plumbing  and  structural  purposes. 

The  Maine  Slate  Company,  of  Monson.  The 
quarr>'  is  at  Monson,  Me.,  and  was  opened  by  the 
present  company  in  1903.  The  slate  is  a  high-grade 
unfading  black,  and  is  used  for  roofing  and  mill 
st^nrk.  There  is  a  steam  plant  and  modem  machin- 
es-, and  the  company  has  a  private  switch  on  the 
Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad. 

The  Monson  Consolidated  Slate  Company.  The 
quarry  and  mill  are  at  Monson,  Me.,  and  the  color 
of  the  slate  is  an  unfading  black.  The  company  pro- 
duces everything  in  slate,  but  makes  a  specialty  of 
electrical  switch-boards.  The  principal  office  of  the 
o>mpany  is  at  Bath,  Me. 

New  York- Vermont. 

Norton  Brothers  of  Granville,  New  York.  Full 
particulars  of  this  company  will  be  found  else- 
\*here, 

Beecher  Slate  Company.  The  quarry  is  at  West 
Paw  let,  Vt,  and  was  opened  about  thirty  years  ago 
by  the  late  Hugh  W.  Hughes  in  the  celebrated  sea 
green  bed.  The  company  has  all  modem  appliances 
in  its  quarry,  and  manufactures  sea  green  roofing 
slate. 

American  Sea  Green  Slate  Company,  of  Granville, 
N.  Y.  On  another  page  in  this  number  will  be 
found  particulars  concerning  the  company. 

Penrhyn  Slate  Company.  The  quarry  and  mills 
are  located  at  Fair  Haven  and  Hydeville,  Vt.,  and 
the  company  was  established  in  1866.  The  slate  is 
purple  in  color  and  is  used  for  all  purposes.  There 
are  three  mills  and  the  company  employes  150  men. 

Vermont  Unfading  Green  Slate  Company.  The 
company  has  seren  quarries  in  Fair  Haven  township 
and  one  in  Castleton,  and  the  mill  at  Fair  Haven 
has  a  monthly  capacity  of  30,000  square  feet.  The 
output  is  unfading  green,  purple  and  variegated 
slate  for  roofing,  structuraJ,  billiard  and  electrical 
purposes,  and  also  marbleized  slate.  Steam  hoists 
are  used  at  the  quarry  and  water  power  at  the  mill. 

The  Granville  Slate  Company,  of  Granville,  N.  Y. 
See  particulars  elsewhere  in  this  number. 
Pennsylvania. 

Keenan  Structural  Slate  Company,  of  Bangor. 
Pa  Full  particulars  about  the  company  are  printed 
cUeifthere  in  this  number. 
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furnishes  roofing,  structural  and  milled  slate,  and 
blackboards. 

J.  K.  Hower,  of  Slatington.  The  quarry  is  located 
at  Slatington,  and  the  output  is  blue  black  slate.  It 
is  used  for  roofing,  blackboards,  structural,  plumbing 
and  electrical  purposes.  Mr.  Hower  simply  quarries, 
and  has  the  slate  manufactured  for  him. 

O.  A.  Miller  Company,  of  Slatington.  On  another 
page  particulars  of  this  concern  will  be  found. 

Washington  Slate  Company.  The  quarries  are  lo- 
cated at  Slatington,  and  are  on  the  Franklin  and 
New  Bangor  Big  Beds.  The  color  is  blue  black,  and 
is  used  for  roofing,  blackboards  and  structural  stock. 
The  company  has  a  complete  modern  equipment, 
operated  by  steam  and  compressed  air. 

The  E.  J.  Johnson  Company,  of  New  York.  Par- 
ticulars of  quarries  in  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

Monarch  Slate  Company.  The  quarry  is  located 
at  Slatington,  and  the  output  is  a  black  slate  used 
for  roofing,  blackboards  and  structural  purposes. 
The  company  has  a  large  and  well-equipped  factory, 
and  makes  a  specialty  of  clear  Wack  slate. 

Pennsylvania-Maryland. 

United  Peach  Bottom  Slate  Company  .of  Delta. 
This  is  a  re-organization  of  the  leading  quarries  in 
the  Peach  Bottom  region.  Particulars  will  be  found 
elsewhere. 

Estate  of  R.  L.  Jones,  of  Delta,  Pa.  Particulars 
elsewhere  in  the  number. 

Virginia. 

The  Williams  Slate  Company.  The  quarry  is  lo- 
cated at  Arvonia,  Buckingham  County,  Va.,  on  the 
Old  Nicholas  Quarry  Bed.  It  was  opened  about 
forty  years  ago  by  J.  R.  and  E.  R.  Williams.  The 
color  is  dark  blue,  and  is  strictly  unfading.  The 
company  manufactures  roofing  slate,  and  has  an 
equipment  of  the  most  modern  slate-working  ma- 
chinery. 

Arkansas. 

The  Southwestern  Slate  Company.  The  quarries 
are  at  Slatington,  Ark.,  and  produce  red  and  black 
slate.  This  is  used  for  roofing  and  structural  pur- 
poses. The  company  has  a  full  equipment  of  cable- 
way,  tramway,  mill,  etc. 

New    Companies. 

General  Slate  Company,  Camden,  N.  J.,  capital, 
$15,000.  Incorporators— William  S.  Darnell,  W.  W. 
Darnell,  and  George   D.   Connolly. 

Penn  Slate  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  capital,  $250,- 
000.  Incorporators — Emery  A.  Miller,  Harry  H. 
Poole,  and  Edgar  E.  Bergen. 


It  is  not  a  producer  itself,  but  it  purchases  and 
markets  the  entire  output  of  many  quarries  in 
Poultney,  Wells  and  Pawlet,  Vt.,  on  the  sea 
green  and  purple  vein.  It  is  the  claim  of  the 
company  that  it  carries  the  largest  stock  of 
any  concern  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 
The  quality  of  the  slate  from  the  sea  green  and 
purple  vein  is  famous  everywhere.  It  has  had 
long  trial  under  the  most  exacting  circum- 
stances, and  it  has  always  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions. The  company  issues  an  interesting 
booklet,  entitled  ** Roofs,''  that  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  one  contemplating  building:. 
This  gives,  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  the 
merits  of  slate  as  a  roofing  material,  and  its 
superiority  over  wood,  metal  or  composition. 
It  shows  that  slate  is  really  the  cheapest  of  all 
materials,  for  repairs  and  maintenance  must 
be  taken  ir.to  account  as  well  as  initial  cost- 
The  booklet  also  contains  useful  facts  as  to 
the  strength  of  building  for  slate,  and  the  pitch 
of  roofs. 


The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co. 

The  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Company, 
of  Granville,  \.  J.,  deals  in  roofing  slate  only. 


Ruggles  Machine  Co. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  an  announce- 
ment of  the  Ruggles  Machine  Co.,  machinists 
and  founders,  specialists  in  slate  and  stone 
working  machinery,  of  Poultney,  Vt.  The 
company  manufactures  special  machinery  for 
working  soft  stone  that  is  held  in  high  regard 
by  the  trade  for  efficiency  and  economy  in 
operation.  The  company  has  recently  pur- 
chased the  machinery  and  equipment  of  Hook- 
er Brothers,  of  Poultney,  and  also  acquired 
the  control  of  the  patent  on  their  aeria!  car- 
riers. Tlic  Ruggles  Machine  Company  has 
already  begim  the  manufacture  of  these  car- 
riers, and  will  have  them  on  hand  for  delivery 
on  short  notice.  The  merit  of  this  cable  car- 
rier has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated,  and  it 
is  admirably  adapted  for  use  in  slate  quarry- 
ing operations.  It  will  lift  a  load  from  any 
depth  to  the  cable,  and  then  convey  it  to  any 
part  of  the  cable  and  dump  it  automatically 
either  from  box  or  chain,  or  lower  it  to  the 
ground  again.  At  all  times  it  is  in  direct  and 
instantaneous  control  of  the  operator  at  the 
hoisting  engine.  Prices  and  full  particulars 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Ruggles 
Machine  Company. 
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Barre  Pneumatic  Tool 


rpHE    BARRE    PNEUMATIC    TOOL  is  made  for 
carving  and  lettering  in  granite,  marble  and  stone. 
Simple  in  construction,  and  remarkable  for  the  smoothness 
with  which  it  runs. 


MADE  IS 
fVUR 
SIZES 


SESD  FOR 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGVE 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

TROW    &    HOLDEN 
BARRE,  VERMONT 
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Wanted 


Five  hundred  roofers  to  use 
PREMIER  BLACK,-  the  strongest  roofing 
slate  In  the  world.   Smooth,  absolutely- 
straight  and  of  a  beautiful  color.   Once 
used,  a  substitute  will  never  satisfy. 
A  trial  car  will  convince.   Samples  and 
prices  on  application. 

GRANVILLE  SLATE  COMPANY, 
GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


O.  A.  Miller  Slate  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

ROOFING  SLATE 

Black-Boards,  Steps,  Platforms  and  Urinal  Stalls 
SLATINGTON.  PA. 


Philadelphia  Office:  127  W.  Logan  Street 

FRIDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS 
GERNANTOWN.    PHILADELPHIA.    PA. 


The  Norcross  Bros.  Co. 


General  Contractors 


NEW  YORK 

Boston 

Providence 

Worcester 

Cleveland 
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Diamond  Saws    ^ft^^tf^^^Sl 


MAKERS  OF: 


SIN«LE       and       DOUBLE 


Limestone  i'W^^T^B.^_^B       IW  »«»«« 

Marble*  State  I  m        I  jP        '  W    — 1 1  mSSC^ 

Sandstone         \_^JKSBB^^^^HHVlBBaHLiL 


Geo.  Anderson  4  Co.  ^^^BS^^HlHiiriHH 

>»<t«  St^  Wcwrk,  W,  J.  ^^^^^    .^'''^  1MH.P. 

Scad  for  Catalogues 

Typm  of  DovMc  Clrcater  DUuMMd  Saw.  Rtotag  aad  FMOUm  SpUidlc 
I  iTMi  12  liwiics  «p  to  t—  ladMs  dlMB«tcr,  cirttUifl  «p  to  S  icct  •  liwlics  Hdck 


FRENIBR'S    SAND    PUMP 


For  Feeding  Sand,  Steel  or  Shot  for  SAWING  STONE 

Saws  f  Aster^  uses  less  sand  and  water  and  tcquitts  less  power  and 
repairs  than  any  other.  Runs  only  20  revolutions  per  minute. 
Pays  for  itself  in  six  months.  Used  by  the  Best  and  Largfest 
mills*    Send  for  full  description  and  prices* 


FRBNIER    &    SON,    Rutland.  Vermont 


C    n.   NORTON 

J.   E.   NORTON 

NORTON     BROTHERS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SEA 

GREEN    ROOFING 

SLATE 

OCALIMS  IN    RED.    UNFADING   GREEN    AND 

PURPLE 

GRANVILLE.  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 
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UNITED  PEACH  BOTTOM  SLATE  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  and  shippers  of  "CERTIFICATE* 


genuine: 


Peach  Bottom 


SLATE 


Quick  Shipments.     Quality  Guaranteed 
DELTA  -  -  -  PENNSYLVANIA 


THE  ROOF  THAT 

NEVER  WEARS  OUT 

Sea   Green   and   Purple   Slate 

WRITE  US, 

AMERICAN   SEA    GREEN   SLATE   CO.. 

BOX  90,  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 


THE   EXCELSIOR  SLATE  CO, 


THOMAS  MASTERS,  Jr..  Proprietor 


"Masters"  Excelsior  Slate 


OUR   PRODUCTS: 

Roofing  Slate 
Structural  Slate 
Slate  Blackboards 
Slate  Grave  Vaults 
Marble ized  Slate 


OFFICE: 
Pen   Argyl    National    Bank   Building 

PEN   ARGYL,   PA. 


STONE 


•2\:> 


YOU  HAVE  TRIED  THE  REST,  NOW  TRY  THE  BEST 


I 


MAKE   THE    BEST   GRADES   OF 


WIRE      ROPE 


FOR    EVERY   PURPOSE 


WIRE    ROPE    TRAMWAYS 

AND  WIRE  ROPE  EQUIPMENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 


ALSO  SCLCCT 
QRAO 


;f."i;  IRON    AND    STEEL    WIRE  z\i7::'. 


NCW    YORK    OmCC:     .     .     17    BURLING    SLIP       SAVANNAH.    QA.,      HARTFCLDCR-QARBUTT    CO. 
PHILADELPHIA    OmCC:      626    COMMERCE    ST.       NEW    ORLEANS.    LA..      WHITNEY    SUPPLY    CO. 
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Keenan  Structural  Slate  Co.,  inc. 

BANGOR,  PENNSYLVANIA 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OP 

Genuine   Banjor  Structural,  Sanitary  and  Marbleized   Slate 


A  FEW  OF  OUR  SPECIALTIES 
WRITE      FOR     PRICES 

K.  S.  S.  Co.  Special  Single  and  Double 
Ventilated  Slate  Urinals — Figures  B-5  and 
B-6,  shown  here,  have  slate  Backs,  Partitions, 
Caps,  Gutter  and  Grooved  Floor  Slab,  and  were 
designed  by  one  of  the  leading  sanitary  engin- 
eers, meeting  every  demand  for  perfect  sanita- 
tion. These  urinals  commend  themselves  to 
every  architect,  sanitary  engineer,  etc.,  for  their 


Fig.  B-5 
ventilating  effect  upon  the  entire  room.  Through 
an  opening  near  the  urinal  floor  a  constant  flow 
of  air  passes  into  the  air  space  behind  the  back 
and  out  at  the  top  through  a  vent  flue.  (See 
cross-sections.)  By  connecting  it  with  a  warm- 
air  flue  or  chimney  an  efficient  draught  is  gener- 
ated. The  entire  surface  of  the  back  slabs  is  con- 
stantly flushed  from  a  perforated  brass  wash- 
down  pipe  fitted  with  a  loose-key  stop-cock  to 
regulate  the  flow  of  water,  reducing  it  to  a  min- 
imum. Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  gutter, 
made  from  a  solid  block  of  slate,  and  filled  with 
a  constantly  changing  body  of  water  3  inches 
deep.  A  standing  waste  siphons  the  gutter  peri- 
odically. When  flushing  out  the  toilet-room  the 
surplus  water  can  be  disposed  of  by  simply  un- 
screwing cap  of  the  waste.  A  manhole  at  end 
of  urinal  gives  ready  access  to  the  gutter  and  its 
connections.  Furnished  with  finished  brass  or 
nickel-plated  Standing  Wastes,  Perforated 
Wash-down  Pipes  with  loose-key  stop-cock.  Par- 
tition Braces  and  Vent  Collar. 

Fig.  B-8  consists  of  all  the  features  of  ventila- 
tion comprised  in  our  Special  Fig.  B-5  and  Fig. 
B-6  Ventilated  Urinals  excepting  the  Gutter 
which  does  not  provide  for  standing  water,  but 
disposes  of  the  same  as  it  washes  down  the  back 
by  means  of  a  gutter  at  back  and  wasting 
through  bell  trap  in  gutter. 

rig*   B-o 

Genuine  Bangor  Hand  Shaved  Slate  Blackboards  and  I   Requests  for  prices  on  anything  in  our  line  or  esti- 
Grave  Vaults  manufactured   and  carried  in  mates  from  blue  prints  and  specifications 

stock  in  large  quantities.  cheerfully  complied  with. 

MILLS  at  ~  American  Bangor  Quarries,  and  Bangor  Excelsior  Quarries 
Mantel  Factory,  Norib  Main  Street 

Send  for  lUusirAted  CdUlog  "  B  "  Our  Motto:  "  QuAiity  And  Promptness  " 
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BOOKS 


FOR  QUARRYMEN.  STONE-WORKERS.  CONTRACTORS.  ARCHITECTS 

BUILDERS  AND  STUDENTS 


STONES  FOR  BUILDINQ  AND  DECORATION. 
By  Professor  George  H.  Merrill,  Cura- 
tor of  the  United  States  National 
Museum.    New  edition,  illustrated.. $5.00 

MARBLE  DECORATION, 

and  the  Terminology  of  British  and 
Foreign  Marbles.  By  George  H. 
Blagrove.    Illustrated 1.50 

SLATE  AND  SLATE  QUARRYING. 

Scientific,  Practical  and  Commercial. 
By  D.  C.  Davies,  with  illustrations 
and  folding  plates 1.25 

CEMENTS,  LIMES  AND  PLASTERS. 
Their     Materials,     Manufacture    and 
Properties.    By  Edwin  C.  Eckel . . .  6.00 

MINING  AND  QUARRYING. 

By  J.  H.  Collins 60 

ROCK  BLASTING. 

Principles  of  Blasting  and  Appliances 
Used.    By  G.  G.  Andre 3.00 

THE  BLASTING  OF  ROCK. 

In  Mines,  Quarries,  Tunnels,  etc.  By 
A.  W.  Daw  and  Z.  W.  Daw.  Illus- 
trated      6.00 

ROCK   EXCAVATION, 

Methods  and  Cost.  By  Halbert  Pow- 
ers Gillette 3.00 

EARTH  AND  ROCK   EXCAVATING. 

By  Charles  Prelini.  With  tables,  dia- 
grams and  illustrations 3.00 

BLASTING  AND  QUARRYING  OF  STONE, 
For  Building  and  Other  Purposes.    By 
General  Sir  J.  Burgoyne 60 


PRACTICAL   MASONRY, 

Comprising  the  Construction,  Setting- 
Out  and  Working  of  Stairs,  Arches, 
Circular  Work,  etc.  By  W.  R.  Pur- 
chase   3.00 

MASONRY    AND   STONE-CUTTING. 

The  Principles  of  Masonic  Projection. 
By  E.  Dobson 1.00 

MODERN  STONE-CUTTING  AND  MASONRY. 

A  Practical  Treatise.  By  John  S.  Sie- 
bert  and  F.  C.  Biggin . .  1.50 

STEREOTOMY. 

Problems  in  Stone  Cutting.  By  S. 
Edward  Warren 2.50 

TREATISE  ON   MASONRY  CONSTRUCTION. 

By  Ira  O.  Baker 5.00 

STONE-WORKING  MACHINERY. 

With  Hints  on  the  Arrangement  and 
Management  of  Stone  Works.  By 
Mr.   Powis   Bale ', 3.50 

HOISTING   MACHINERY. 

Including  the  Elements  of  Crane  Con- 
struction.   By  Joseph  Horner 3.00 

POCKET-BOOK  OF  ALPHABETS. 

By  Spon  &  Chamberlain 25 

LETTERS  AND  LETTERING. 

A  Treatise  with  200  Examples.  By 
Frank  Chouteau  Brown 2.00 

EXPEDITIOUS  MEASURER. 

Indexed  Tables  Showing  Cubic  Con- 
tents of  Blocks  of  Stone.  Bv  A.  L. 
Xash  : 2.00 


ALL  TECHNKVO.  BOOKS  CAN  BE  FURNISHED.    REMITTANCES  MUST  IN  ALL  CASES  ACCOMPANY 
THE  ORDERS.    PRICES  INCLUDE  COST  OF  MAIUNG 


FRANK  A.  LENT,  Publisher 

123  UBERTY  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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The  Cleveland  Stone  Company 

LARGEST  PRODUCERS  OF  SANDSTONE  IN  THE  WORLD 


SOLE  OWNERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

BEREA,  OHIO,  QUARRIES 

And  llie  Lugot  Openton  of  tbe  Great 

Amherst  Buff  and  Blue  Sandstone  Quarries 


Sawed  Building  Stone,  Sawed  Flagging,  Curbing,  Bridge  Stone 
Capacity,  300  Cars  Ter  Day 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOUCITED 


General  Offices:   CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


American  Diamond  Sand  Blast 


PORTABLE  SIZE  No*  2 


For 

cutting  out  letters 

on  monuments 

and 

tombstones 

Monograms  in 
relief 


Marvel 

of  Simplicity  and 

Efficiency 


Write 
for  Details 


DRAUGHTSMAN 

Position  wanted  by  young  man  widi 
two  years*  experience  at  granite  quarries 
in  making  working  drawings,  diagrams 
and  patterns.     Address 

Draughtsman,  Care  of  STONE 


American  Diamond  Blast  Co. 

Dept*  M  lU  Uberty  Street,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED! 

Broken  Stone  Quarry  wanted* 
About  300,000  yards  for 
foundation  and  road  work. 
Must  be  accessable  and  within 
water  transportation  to  New 
York  City,     Address 

H.  R.,  Care  of  STONE 


STONE 

FRANK  W.  HOYT.  Editor 


Volume  XXVIII.  SEPTEMBER,   1907.  No.  4. 


CONTENTS 

yu.vRRY  Methods  in   Scx>tland,     By  William  bimpson.     Illustrated 25T 
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Stone  Quarries  in  Turkey 267 

Another  New  Gem  Found  in  California 268 

Condition  op  the  Welsh  Slate  Trade.    Illustrated 269 

Crushed  Stone  Trade  op  Toronto 274 
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Concrete  Construction 284 
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STEAM  STONE  CUTTER  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

Genuine  Wardwell  Electric 


RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


\HB 


Steam  Stone  Channelers 

ALsa 

GADDERS  AND  QUARRY 
EQUIPMENT  GENERALLY 


Far  o^>€r 
40  ytAfs 

hAve  stood 

eoonomicMl 
quMrrHng 
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Stone  Working  Machinery 


T^HESE  "Elxlension  Tongs"  are  adapted  for  use  with  crane 
or  derrick  to  handle  rough  or  finished  stock.  The  foot 
castings  having  leaded  faces  will  not  scratch  or  mar  finished 
surfaces.  The  feet  open  to  3'  0**  and  (Mie  or  several  pieces  can 
be   lifted   at   once.      Instantly   adjusted.      Capacity,   three   tons. 

nPHIS  is  but  one  of  our  many  devices  for  the  handling  of  stone. 
Write  for  illustrated   catalogue  of  *'Worm  Driven   Planers,** 
Dimond  Circular  Saws,   Gang    Saws,   Rubbing    Beds,   Polishing 
Machines,  Floor  Surfacers,  Travelling  Cranes,  etc. 


F.  R.  Patch  Manufacturing  Company 

specialists  in  Stone  Working  Machinery 
RUTLAND,  VERMONT,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Ruggks  Machine  Company 

Manufacturen  of  the  celebrated  KUuuLllS  toft  ttone  working  mackineiy. 
Also  builden  of  the 

**Hooker''  Patent  Incline  Aerial  Cable  Carrier 

These  carrieis  will  Uft  a  load  from  any  depth  to  the  cable,  where  the  carrier  is  automatically  and  instantly  released  asd 
the  load  moved  on  to  be  stopped  automatically  on  any  part  of  the  cable  and  dumped  automatically  from  either  box  or  diain 
or  lowered  to  the  ground  from  any  point  on  the  cableway  at  the  will  of  the  operator  in  charge  of  the  hoisting  engine. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  DESCRIPTION  TO 

RUGGLES  MACHINE  COMPANY 

POULTNEY,   VERMONT 


Quarries  and  Stone  Properties 

fl  I  am  prepared  to  make  careful  examinations  of  every  variety  of 
stone  properties,  and  to  write  reports  thereon,  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  wish  to  purchase,  or  to  facilitate  a  sale. 

fl  I  will  submit  plans  for  the  more  economical  and  effective  opera- 
tion of  quames,  suggest  needed  equipment  for  all  stone  plants, 
and  furnish  specifications  for  machinery. 

fl  I  will  also  wi-ite  prospectuses,  circulars,  booklets  and  catalogues, 
and  prepare  all  kinds  of  advertising  matter  for  the  stone  trade. 

^  I  have  specialized  in  stone  for  years,  and  have  had  wide  practical 
experience.  I  have  absolutely  no  affiliations  to  influence  or 
prejudice  my  views. 

George  Barnum 

Care  of  STOXE 

123  Liberty  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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^^^  R.  L.  JONES 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Peach  Bottom  Roofing  Slate 

DELTA.  YOR  K  COUNTY.  PA. 

Operators  of  the  "Old  Big  Quarry,"  opened  in  1800. 
Slates  from  this  quarry  took  First  Premium  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibition  in  London  in  1850,  and  have  ever  since 
maintained  the  high  reputation  of  the  Peach  Bottom  Slate. 

STRONG    AND  IMPERISHABLE   AND   UNI- 
FORM  AND  UNCHANGEABLE   IN  COLOR 


THE     E.     J.     JOHNSON     COMPANY 

Producers  of 

Slate  Blackboards 

AND 

ROOFING  SLATi: 

MAIN   Omcc:  BRANCH   Qpricc: 

38    PARK    ROW,    NEW    YORK  626    PARK    BUILDING,    PITTSBURG 

QUARRICS:    BANGOR.   PCNN8YLVANIA:    POULTNCY.  VERMONT 

We  offer  the  greatest  variety  of  Slates  of  the  better  grades.    A  specialty  made  of  Slates  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Write  us  for  particulars  a^d  quotations  clelivered  anywhere. 


pelican  State  jManufacturing  Co. 

M€n<i^  And  Manufictiircrt  of 

Roofing  Slate  ^^=  Blackboards  =  Grave  Vaults 
Hnd  an  Kfnde  of  Structural  Slate 

«Mtt  for  prfc*  U»f  mbidgap,  fkimejrtvanto 
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^E  learn  with  each  issue  of  this  magazine  that  many 
desire   particulars   relating   to   the   supplies   and 
■  machinery  we  sell, 

We  published  a  catalogue  containing  nearly  100  pages,  illus- 
trating and  describing  fully  Granite  and  Marble  Polishing 
Supplies,  Granite  and  Marble  Polishing  Machinery,  Hand, 
Power  and  Pneumatic,  Granite  Cutters'  Tools.  We  have 
devoted  several  pages  describing  how  to  saw  stone  success- 
fully. You  require  one  of  these  catalogues,  and  it  will  be 
sent  to  you  promptly  free  of  expense  if  you  will  write  to-day 
to  the 

HARRISON  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

NATHAN  C  HARRISON.  Scneral  Aocnt 

5  and  7  Dorchester  Avenue  Extension 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


REMNEBER,  WE  SELL  ONLY  GUARANTEED  GOODS 


.9  7  0  iV  £ 
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WIRE  ROPE 


AND 


AERIAL  WIRE  ROPE  TRAMWAYS 

FOR.  CONVEYING  STONE,  ORE    Etc. 


OUR    AUTOMATIC     TRAMWAYS    ARE     EQUIPPED    WITH     THE 
G.  &  S.   PATENT  AUTOMATIC   SELF-DUMPING,  SELF- 
RIGHTING   AND   SELF-LOCKING  BUCKETS 
Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  17 

BRODERICK  4  BASCOM  ROPE  CO. 

BRANCH    HOUSE t 

76  Warren  St..  New  York 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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The  Kent  Pulverizer 

GRINDS  ALL   HARD  MATERIALS 


To  any  desired  degree  of  fineness 


TRAP  ROCK    . 
CEMENT  CLINKER 
UMESTONE 
QUARTZ 


4  Tons  Per  Hr.  to  60  Mesh, 
10  Bbk  Per  Hr.  to  98^^    100  Mesh. 

3  Tons  Per  Hr.  to  95j^    100  Mesh. 

5  Tons  Per  Hr.  to  40  Mesh. 


USES  LESS  THAN  25  H.  P. 


L 


ARGEST  OUTPUT  PER  H.  P. 
EAST  ATTENTION 
OWEST  REPAIR  ACCOUNT 


Takes  any  feed  passing  1 "  ring 

If  you  grind,  write  us  and  let  us 
tell   you   how   to   save   money 

KENT  MILL  CO.,  170  Broadway,  New  York 
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QUARRY  METHODS  IN  SCOTLAND 

Hv  William  Simpsox 


The  Grealeil  Exposure  of  Granile  m  Great  Britam  is  in  North-East  Scotland,  Where  the  Supply  is  of 

Great  Durability  and  Beauty  and  PractkaHy  Inexhaustible.     Leading  Quarries  Have  Reached 

a  Great  Depth  Making  Hoisting  an  Important  Problem.    The  Usual  Equipment 


A  PA  PER  on  ^'llranite  Quarrying  in  Aber- 
deenshire** was  read  by  Mr.  Williani 
Simpson,  assistant  harbor  engineer,  Aberdeen. 
He  said  the  granite  areas  of  northeast  Scot- 
land were  distributed  in  an  irregular  manner 
<nxr  that  part  of  the  country,  and  attained 
their  greatest  development  in  the  County  of 
Aberdeen.  Continuous  masses  stretched  along 
Ixiih  sides  of  the  Dee.  terminating  westwards 
in  the  Cairngorm  Mountains  beyond  Balmoral, 
while  in  central  Aberdeenshire  large  irregular 
areas  were  to  be  found  in  the  district  occupied 
by  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Don,  in  which  were 
situate<l  the  well-known  Kemnay  Quarries  and 
those  of  Tom's  lu>rest,  Tilly fourie  and  Coren- 
nie.  The  Aberdeen  quarries  were  situated 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Dee  and  D)n  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  city,  and  included,  among  others. 
Rubislaw.  Sclattie,  Dancing  Cairns  and  Old- 
town  quarries,  the  granites  of  which  were 
gray,  the  typical  color  of  the  granites  of  the 
Dee  an<l  Don,  and  the  stone  was  quarried  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  town,  the  typi- 
cal color  being  red.  Nowhere  in  the  whole  of 
( jreat  Britain  was  there  such  a  large  exposure 
<»f  granite  as  in  northeast  Scotland,  and  the 
supply  of  granite  stone  of  the  highest  dura- 
bility and  beauty  was  practically  inexhaustible. 

ChaRACTEBISTICS   of    Ql'ARRlES. 

The  Aberdeen  quarries  were  of  a  character- 
istic oval  outline  in  plan  and  of  a  deep  pit-like 
section,  of  which  Rubislaw  and  Kemnay  quar- 
ries might  be  taken  as  typical.    Tliese  quarries 


were  the  largest  granite  quarries  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  had  each  a  depth  of  over  3(>0 
feet,  which  was  gradually  being  increased.  The 
commercial  granite  was  found  in  "posts*'  or 
isolated  masses  cut  off  from  each  other  by 
**bars"  of  inferior  and  even  worthless  rock, 
and  the  joints  were  highly  irregular,  features 
which  made  the  quarrying  of  Aberdeenshire 
granites  a  difficult  matter  and  the  principles  of 
quarrying  strictly  indefinable.  Overlaying  the 
granite  was  a  more  or  less  thick  covering  of 
exceedingly  hard  boulder  clay,  and  for  some 
distance  down  the  surface  rock  was  usually  of 
inferior  quality,  owing  chiefly  to  the  decay  of 
the  feldspar.  The  overburden  was  thus  costly 
to  remove,  and  the  top  rock  unremunerative. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  main  principle 
underlying  the  development  of  the  Aberdeen- 
shire quarries  was  to  work  downwards,  after 
a  sufficient  area  had  been  opened  out  in  which 
to  locate  the  relative  positions  of  good  rock, 
**bars"  and  "master*'  joints,  and  to  afford  am- 
ple room  for  carrying  on  quarrying  operations. 
As  a  rule,  the  quality  of  rock  aLso  improved 
with  the  depth,  and  there  was  thus  a  tempta- 
tion to  deepen  without  a  proportionate  surface 
area.  Where  this  had  been  done  the  quarry 
had  assumed  the  form  of  a  conical  pit  with  a 
small  floor,  difficult  and  costly  to  work  and  in 
some  cases  finally  abandoned  for  these  reasons. 
After  a  sufficient  top  area  had  been  opened 
out  in  which  to  conduct  operations,  the  quarry 
was  deepened  by  sinking  in  successive  benches 
or  **dips"  of  about  40  feet  to  60  feet  at  a  time. 
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and,  if  possible,  the  actual  depth  of  the  "dip** 
was  determined  by  a  natural  horizontal  bed- 
joint,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  excavation  of  the 
rock ;  but  should  this  not  be  met  with,  a  "dip" 
was  rarely  carried  down  more  than  70  feet.  In 
working  out  a  "dip,"  a  shaft  was  first  opened 
at  an  extreme  point  of  the  quarry  floor  close 
up  to  the  side  or  wall  of  the  quarry,  and  from 
this  shaft  operations  were  extended  outwards, 
until  the  whole  area  of  the  floor  had  been  ex- 
cavated to  the  level  of  the  new  "dip."  The 
shaft  was  sunk  as  quickly  as  possible  the  full 
depth  to  the  main  bed-joint,  and  was  opened 
out  laterally  to  meet  the  "master"  joints  tra- 
versing the  quarry  in  the  direction  of  working, 
and  thus  obtain  the  best  possible  working  face 
bounded  by  rock-joints.  The  presence  of  such 
joints  largely  determined  the  direction  in 
which  the  rock  was  to  be  excavated.  The 
rock  was  removed  by  boring  and  blasting,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  working  face  was  usually 
divided  into  two  benches.  The  top  bench  was 
first  worked  back  to  meet  a  good  vertical  joint, 
a  distance  generally  of  from  20  to  30  feet  from 
the  face,  after  which  the  bottom  bench  was  ex- 
cavated and  the  rock  entirely  removed  down 
to  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  "dip."  Vertical 
shot  holes  up  to  21  feet  deep  were  used  to 
blast  out  the  upper  part  of  the  benches,  and 
"breast"  holes  to  remove  the  basal  parts  of 
the  working  face  where  there  were  no  bed- 
joints.  These  latter  were  placed  at  an  inclin- 
ation of  about  10  degrees  to  15  degrees  to  the 
horizontal,  and  were  drilled  up  to  21  feet  long, 
as  the  nature  of  the  rock  might  require,  and 
•were  calculated  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  blast  and  level  up  the  quarry  floor.  As  it 
was  not  convenient  to  use  the  ordinary  rock 
drill  tripod  for  such  holes,  a  special  frame 
made  of  timber  was  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose on  which  the  rock  drill  was  mounted,  the 
frame  being  loaded  with  stones  to  steady  it. 
As  the  rock  was  blasted  out  the  blocks  were 
lifted  from  the  working  face  by  cranes  and 
cableways,  but  the  larger  masses,  beyond  the 
power  of  the  lifting  appliances,  were  further 
broken  up  as  they  lay. 

The  drilling  of  shot  holes  was  done  by  pow- 
er drills  worked  either  by  steam  or  com- 
pressed air.    Hand  drilling  was  only  resorted 


to  where  it  was  impossible  or  inconvenient  to 
use  a  machine  drill,  as  in  bringing  down  dan- 
gerous parts  of  the  quarry  wall.  The  machine 
drills  were  chiefly  of  the  Ingersoll  or  Hender- 
son (Aberdeen)  types,  and  the  usual  motive 
power  was  steam.  At  Kemnay  Quarries  air 
drills  had  been  in  use,  along  with  steam,  for 
several  years,  and  the  installation  was  bein^ 
further  extended ;  while  at  Rubislaw  OuarrA-  a 
complete  new  air  compressing  plant,  of  the  In- 
gersoll-Rand  type,  driven  by  a  100  horse-pow- 
er shuntwound  electric  motor,  had  quite  re- 
cently been  laid  down  for  exclusively  work- 
ing the  rock  drills,  the  pressure  being  100  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  In  the  smaller  quarries  steam 
was  exclusively  used  for  the  rock  drills,  and 
was  found  to  be  economical.  When  steam  was 
used  the  power  was  obtained  from  a  central 
boiler  house  situated  on  the  quarry  bank,  the 
main  steam  pipe  being  carried  down  the  quar- 
ry wall  to  the  floor,  where  a  branch  of  wrought 
iron  piping  was  taken  oflF  to  supply  the  drills, 
terminating  at  each  drill  in  a  length  of  flexible 
metal  hose  pipe.  As  the  working  face  receded 
from  the  main  pipe  new  lengths  were  coupled 
on  to  the  branch  pipe  to  follow  up  the  drills. 
A  considerable  loss  of  power  thus  took  place 
when  the  line  of  steam  pipe  was  long,  and  in 
the  larger  quarries  the  air-worked  drills  were 
considered  to  be  more  economical  if  the  work 
was  not  intermittent. 

Blasting  the  Granite. 

In  granite  quarrying  the  main  object  was  to 
obtain  large  blocks,  and  explosives  must  there- 
fore be  applied  judiciously  and  in  a  sparing: 
manner.  Coarse  gunpowder  was  used  in  the 
Aberdeenshire  quarries  for  blasting  purposes, 
as  higher  grade  explosives,  such  as  dynamite 
and  gelignite,  shattered  the  rock  too  much, 
and  were  not  used  at  all  except  to  blast  away 
bad  rock  or  in  very  wet  places.  No  general 
formula  could  be  given  to  determine  precisely 
the  amount  of  the  charge  for  a  blast,  owing  to 
the  very  irregular  nature  of  the  rock,  but  it 
was  estimated  that  one  pound  of  gunpowder 
should  produce  eight  tons  of  rock  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  quarrying.  In  blasting  out 
a  long  face  vertical  holes  were  drilled  right 
down  to  the  horizontal  bed-joint,  and  at  a  dis- 
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tance  back  from  the  working  face  generally 
equal  to  their  depth,  and  small  charges  of  g^n- 
powdt^r  used,  the  object  being  to  "heave"  the 
mass  on  its  bed  without  shattering  it.  If  one 
end  of  a  working  face  was  "bound,"  as  was 
sometimes  the  case,  a  narrow  trench  was 
blasted  forcibly  out  between  the  quarry  wall 
and  the  working  face  to  permit  this  method  of 
blasting  being  carried  out.  The  mass  having 
thus  been  *'shaken"  and  the  joints  developed, 
it  could  be  blasted  off  into  smaller  blocks  and 
dragged  from  the  face.  For  **breast"  blasting, 
where  there  were  no  natural  bed-joints,  the 
shot  holes  were  usually  placed  in  line  close  to- 
gether with  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  clear- 
ance between  each  at  the  top,  but  both  the  po- 
sition and  number  were  decided  by  the  actual 
rock- joints  and  the  quantity  of  material  to  be 
dislodged.  Groups  of  three,  five  and  seven 
holes  were  common,  and  these  might  be  drilled 
parallel,  radially  or  in  different  planes.  If  dry, 
vertical  shot  holes  were  filled  directly  from  the 
top  with  loose  powder  passed  through  a  cop- 
per filter,  but  in  the  case  of  wet  holes,  both 
vertical  and  inclined,  the  powder  was  made 
up  into  a  cartridge  by  filling  it  into  thin  water- 
proof tubing  and  tying  the  ends  securely.  Dry 
'*breast"  holes  were  loaded  from  a  piece  of 
open-end  copper  tube  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  long  timber 
rod.  The  regular  shot  holes  were  fired  elec- 
trically, and  the  detonator  or  electric  fuse  was 
placed  about  9  inches  from  the  surface  of  the 
charge  in  the  loose  holes,  and  was  tied  up  with 
the  cartridge  in  wet  holes.  At  some  quarries 
a  time  fuse  was  also  inserted  into  the  charge 
of  each  shot  hole  as  a  safeguard  against  elec- 
trical misfire.  The  charge  was  rammed  home 
with  a  timber  ramrod,  and  the  holes  were 
stemmed  or  tamped  with  granite  dust.  The 
electric  wires  of  the  shot  holes  were  con- 
nected up  **in  series,"  this  method  being  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  "in  parallel,"  and  the  charges 
were  fired  by  a  high-tension  electric  exploder. 
The  firing  was  done  either  during  meal  hours 
or  when  work  had  been  stopped  for  the  day, 
unless  the  nature  of  the  blast  was  srxh  that  the 
men  could  readily  find  safe  cover  in  the  quar- 
ry. A  steam  jet  was  used  at  some  of  the  quar- 
ries for  effectively  washing  out  the  tamping 


and  charge  of  a  misfire  shot  hole,  instead  of 
boring  a  new  one  alongside. 

Hoisting  of  Quarried  Materials. 
The  great  depth  and  steepness  of  the  Aber- 
deenshire quarries  necessitated  the  hoistings  of 
all  quarried  materials  to  the  surface  direct  by 
means  of  cranes  and  cable  ways.  In  the 
smaller  quarries  the  cranes  were  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  bank,  and  did  all  the  hoisting 
necessary  with  the  assistance  of  the  cable- 
ways  ;  but  in  the  larger  quarries  additional 
cranes  were  placed  on  the  quarry  floor  to  hoist 
the  stone  from  the  working  face  of  the  "dip," 
and  bring  it  within  reach  of  the  bank  cranes, 
and  if  necessary  the  cableways.  Where  there 
were  a  number  of  floor  cranes  they  were  placed 
within  continuous  reach  of  each  other  to  fa- 
cilitate the  transport  of  materials  to  the  most 
suitable  bank  crane  or  the  stone  dressing 
spaces  on  the  quarry  floor.  Floor  cranes  were 
lowered  with  each  successive  **dip'*  if  the  door 
was  worked  completely  out,  but  bank  cranes 
were  usually  permanent  as  regards  position. 
Cableways  were  arranged  in  such  positions  as 
would  intersect  the  working  face  and  give  de- 
livery of  materials  at  convenient  points  on  the 
bank,  but  might  be  shifted  from  time  to  time 
to  suit  the  development  of  a  working  face  or 
changes  in  surface  arrangements. 

The  Cr/\nes. 
Steam  derrick  cranes  were  used  for  winding 
from  the  quarry  bank  with  the  exception  of 
Rubislaw  Quarry,  where  electricity  was  the 
motive  power.  The  cranes  were  placed  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  quarry  on  a  pier  of  granite 
masonry,  so  as  to  give  full  effect  to  the  jib  and 
afford  the  operator  a  clear  view,  and  the  back 
legs  were  loaded  by  building  them  into  gran- 
ite piers.  The  usual  lift  of  such  cranes  was  5 
tons,  10  tons  and  15  tons,  and  steel  wire  ropes 
were  used  exclusively.  The  essential  features 
of  the  more  modern  type  of  crane  used  for 
bank  winding  were  long  jibs,  large  drums  for 
deep  winding  in  excess  of  present  require- 
ments, powerful  engines  and  gear  for  quick 
winding,  slueing  and  lufiing,  powerful  burden 
and  wind  brakes,  and  the  whole  of  the  gear 
within  easy  reach  of  the  operator.  In  the 
more  recent  cranes  the  mast  and  jib  were  of 
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Mccl.  The  general  design  of  such  cranes  re- 
quired to  be  heavier  than  that  of  a  similar 
crane  doing  ordinary  work,  for,  in  addition  to 
>iniple  Hfting,  they  were  constantly  used  to 
<!rag  rough  stones  over  the  quarry  floor  and  to 
"break  out"  locked  stones  from  a  working 
face  after  a  blast.    Accidents  to  jibs  were  not 


power  from  5  tons  up  to  10  tons  and  15  tons, 
and  either  steam  themselves,  or  were  supplied 
from  a  central  boiler  house  on  the  quarry 
bank.  An  objection  of  self -steaming  cranes 
on  the  floor  arises  from  the  black  smoke  in 
thick  weather  obscuring  the  view  of  cableway 
and  crane  operators  on  the  bank,  and  was  par- 
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infrequent,  and  many  quarry  masters  preferred 
w(K>d  instead  of  steel  for  this  purpose,  as  a 
limber  jib  could  readily  be  renewed  at  the 
<|uarry  workshop.  On  the  quarry  floor  ordi- 
nary steam  or  electric  derrick  cranes  were 
used,  but  in  a  number  of  quarries  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  derrick  was  to  be  found  in  the  "all- 
round"  crane.  This  type  of  crane  had  no  back 
leps.  and  was  supported  from  the  top  of  an 
extra  long  trussed  mast  by  a  series  of  radial 
wire  ropes,  generally  eight  in  number,  which 
Wire  anchored  to  the  sides  of  the  quarry,  quite 
clear  of  the  jib.  This  arrangement  was  eco- 
nomical of  fl(K)r  space  and  allowed  the  jib  to  re- 
volve completely  round.  Cranes  of  this  type 
Mcrc  to  be  found  in  Kemnay.  Rubislaw  and 
other  quarries.     The   floor   cranes  varied   in 


ticularly  felt  in  deep  quarries  of  small  area. 
The  floor  cranes  in  Rubislaw  Quarry  were  or- 
iginally steamed  from  the  quarry  bank,  but 
had  been  recently  converted  into  electrical  ma- 
chines by  replacing  the  engines  of  each  crane 
with  a  series-wound  motor  of  25  horse-power 
at  440  volts,  and  with  controller  and  cast-iron 
resistances.  Where  very  large  stones  for  mon- 
umental and  engineering  purposes  were  quar- 
ried, a  bank  crane  of  special  capacity  had  been 
laid  down. 

Tub  **Blondins." 

The  successful  commercial  working  of  the 
Aberdeenshire  quarries  would  be  impossible  at 
present  without  aerial  cable  ways,  or  **bIond- 
ins."  as  thev  were  familiarly  termed,  and  their 
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introduction  was  due  to  the  late  Mr.  John 
Fyfe,  proprietor  of  Kemnay  Quarries,  who 
designed  and  erected,  at  No.  1  Quarry,  Kem- 
nay, the  first  modern  cabieway  in  this  country. 
Two  types  of  cabieway  were  used,  namely, 
"horizontal"  and  "inclined,"  the  former  of 
which  had  two  masts,  between  which  the  main 
cable  was  stretched.  In  the  more  recent  quar- 
ry cableways  of  long  span  an  additional  rope, 
called  a  "button"  rope,  about  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  was  hung  above  the  main 
cable  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and  guid- 
ing the  hoisting  rope,  and  was  provided  with 
buttons  or  stops  at  intervals.  Light  iron 
hangers  were  carried  on  the  horn  of  the  load 
carriage,  each  having  a  loop  corresponding  to 
a  special  stop  on  the  button  rope,  and  as  the 
carriage  receded  from  the  mast  the  hangers 
were  caught  and  spaced  out  over  the  span,  to 
be  again  picked  up  by  the  horn  on  the  return 
journey.  The  load  carriage  was  a  light  steel 
frame  of  flat  bars,  with  three  wheels  traveling 
on  the  span  rope,  and  an  extra  wheel  on  the 
button  rope.  From  it  were  hung  directly  the 
hoisting  sheaves,  and  the  endless  traveling 
rope  was  attached  to  each  end.  To  suit  the 
carriage  to  the  varying  inclinations  of  the  span 
rope,  and  equalize  the  load,  two  of  the  main 
wheels  were  placed  on  an  equilibrating  lever 
within  the  main  frame.  The  masts  were  of 
timber,  and  carried  the  sheaves  at  top  and  bot- 
tom for  leading  the  hoisting  and  traveling 
ropes  to  the  engine  house.  Under  special  con- 
ditions of  height  and  load,  masts  were 
strengthened  at  the  base  by  braced  timber 
trestlework,  or  built  entirely  as  braced  timber 
towers,  as  at  No.  1  Quarry,  Kemnay,  where 
the  span  was  945  feet  and  the  load  8  tons.  To 
avoid  departing  from  the  simple  form  of  mast 
in  such  cases  at  many  of  the  quarries  a  pier  of 
dry-built  granite  masonry  was  raised  to  the 
required  height,  and  on  this  the  mast  was 
placed  without  further  modification.  The 
masts  were  usually  anchored  by  wire  rope 
backstays,  connected  to  concrete  or  masonry 
blocks,  with  adjusting  screws  between,  but  in 
some  cases  the  main  cable  was  passed  over  a 
pulley,  and  a  back  balance  weight  suspended 
from  the  end,  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  work- 
ing load  of  the  cabieway,  so  that,  should  an 


overload  be  attempted,  the  back  balance  will 
be  hoisted  instead.  Five  tons  lifting  capacity 
was  found  to  be  a  serviceable  working  load  for 
a  quarry  cabieway,  but  the  older  machines 
lifted  about  3  tons,  and  at  Sclattie  Quarry  a 
comparatively  recent  cabieway  of  about  575 
feet  span  had  a  lifting  capacity  of  12  tons. 
The  winding  machinery  for  a  quarry  cabieway 
was  shown  on  the  plan,  and  was  made  by 
Messrs.  John  M.  Henderson  &  Co.,  Aberdeen, 
who  had  installed  practically  the  whole  of  the 
quarry  cableways  in  Aberdeenshire.  There 
were  two  drums,  5  feet  diameter,  for  the  hoist- 
ing and  traveling  ropes,  respectively,  but  which 
were  worked  independently,  so  that  the  load 
could  be  hoisted  without  traveling  when  neces- 
sary. In  traveling  the  load,  however,  the  two 
drums  were  run  together,  the  hoisting  rof)e 
being  wound  on  at  the  same  speed  as  the  end- 
less rope  was  traveling.  The  engines  had  two 
cylinders,  11  inches  diameter  by  18  inches 
stroke,  and  were  capable  of  lifting  and  travel- 
ing the  load  at  speeds  of  300  and  900  feet  per 
minute,  respectively.  In  every  case  the  wind- 
ing machinery  was  placed  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  quarry,  so  that  the  operator  had  full  com- 
mand of  the  floor,  and  was  thus  frequently  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  mast  itself,  in 
which  case  guide  pulleys  were  used  to  lead  the 
various  ropes  into  the  engine  house.  Steam 
was  the  motive  power  for  the  cableways  at  all 
quarters  except  Rubislaw,  where  they  were 
electrically  driven. 

Drainage  of  the  Quarries. 

The  pit-like  character  of  the  Aberdeen- 
shire quarries  precluded  any  natural  system  of 
drainage  being  adopted,  and  the  whole  of  the 
water  had  to  be  raised  to  the  bank  by  pumps. 
The  usual  practice  was  to  excavate  a  sump 
hole  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  **dip,"  and  drain 
the  water  from  the  quarry  floor  to  it.  The 
drainage  pump  was  placed  on  a  ledge  of  rock 
a  few  feet  ahcwe  the  level  of  the  sump  hole, 
and  was  housed  in  to  protect  it  from  damage 
by  blasting  or  falling  stones.  In  the  srnaller 
quarries  the  pump  was  often  fitted  up  on  a 
frame  of  timber  sleepers,  and  was  hoisted  to 
the  bank  out  of  danger  when  shots  were  to  be 
fired,  or  if  in  the  way  of  operations.     As  a 
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rule  the  smaller  quarries  had  not  a  great  deal 
of  leakage  water  to  contend  with,  but  the 
larger  and  deeper  quarries  required  more  or 
less  constant  pumping.  As  the  granite  rock 
\\-as  practically  impervious,  a  spell  of  wet 
weather  or  a  period  of  thaw  entailed  heavy 
pumping.  The  type  of  pump  generally  in  use 
was  the  horizontal,  direct-acting  steam  pump, 
steamed  from  the  central  boiler  house  at  the 
quarry  hank.  The  suction  pipe  was  short,  and 
consistcil  of  thick  armored  rubber  hose  with  a 
lofijTT  rose  l>ox.  and  could  be  adapted  to  a  shal- 
\i\\\  or  irregular  sump  in  the  early  stages  of 
<>|K-ning  out  a  "dip.'*  The  discharge  main  was 
of  stci'l  piping  with  screwed  flanges,  sus- 
pen<le<i  by  wire  ropes  alongside  the  wall  of  the 


ute,  and  was  driven  direct  by  a  60  horse- 
power shunt-wound  electric  motor  at  440 
volts. 

Tub  Inclines. 

In  many  of  the  Aberdeenshire  quarries  the 
materials  were  lowered  to  a  main  line  of  rail- 
way by  inclines.  Self-acting  inclines  were 
usual,  but  at  Kemnay  Quarries  the  main  in- 
cline to  Xo.  1  Quarry  was  worked  directly  by 
a  steam-winding  engine  at  the  top.  This  in- 
cline accommodated  the  wagons  of  the  Great 
North  of  Scotland  Railway,  which  were  hauled 
up  to  the  quarry  from  the  main  line  and  loaded 
directly,  connections  being  made  between  the 
main  incline  and  branch  lines  at  the  quarry 
bank  by  loops  and  wagon  turntables.    The  in- 
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quarry.  At  Xo.  1  Quarry.  Kemnay,  where  a 
large  amount  of  water  had  to  be  dealt  with, 
a  clircct-acting  steam  pump  was  used  capable 
of  throwing  7,(XM)  gallons  per  hour,  and  at 
Rubislaw  Quarry  a  turbine  pump  by  Mather 
&  IMatt.  of  Manchester,  had  recently  been  laid 
clown  capable  of  delivering  7.r>(M)  galloiy;  per 
hour  to  400  feet  at  1.360  revolutions  per  min- 


cline  ascended  at  right  angles  to  the  main  line 
of  railway,  but  was  curved  in  the  upper  part, 
and  the  wire  ropes  were  guided  between  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  rollers  fixed  to  the  sleepers. 
.A  turntable  was  provided  at  the  foot  of  the  in- 
cline for  assembling  the  wagons  in  the  Para- 
dise sidings,  which  were  laid  out  parallel  to  the 
main  line.    Of  the  self-acting  inclines,  that  of 
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Tom's  Forest  Quarry  might  be  taken  as  gen- 
erally typical.  This  quarry  was  situated  in 
the  Alford  Valley,  near  that  of  Kemnay,  at  a 
height  of  about  370  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
the  materials  were  lowered  by  an  incline  about 
one-third  mile  long  to  the  loading  bank  at  Rat- 
chill  siding  of  the  Great  North  of  Scotland 
Railway,  a  height  of  about  130  feet.  The 
track  was  partly  straight  and  partly  curved 
and  was  laid  out  with  steep  gradients  at  top 
and  bottom  and  a  long  flat  gradient  between, 
the  maximum  and  minimum  gradients  being  1 
in  5%  and  1  in  273/2.  The  permanent  way  con- 
sisted of  three  rails  only,  laid  on  cross  sleepers, 
but  a  wagon  passing  place  or  loop  was  pro- 
vided in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  in- 
cline, with  complete  double  tracks.  At  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  incline  the  three  rails  con- 
verged into  a  single  track  of  two  rails,  leading 
respectively  to  the  quarry  and  to  the  loading 
bank  alongside  the  railway.  The  machinery 
consisted  simply  of  two  horizontal  pulleys, 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  incline,  round  which 
the  hauling  rope  was  coiled  once,  and  was 
controlled  by  hand  brakes.  The  empty  train 
was  attached  to  one  end  of  the  hauling  rope  at 
the  foot  of  the  incline  and  the  full  train  to  the 
other  end  at  the  top,  and  in  descending  the  full 
train  brought  up  the  empty  one.  The  hauling 
rope  was  guided  on  the  straight  parts  of  the 
track  by  horizontal  rollers,  and  on  the  curved 
parts  by  horizontal  and  vertical  rollers.  The 
train  usually  consisted  of  three  wagons  each 
way.  built  with  underframes,  on  which  the  iron 
skips  were  placed,  or  timber  boxes  lined  with 
sheet  iron.  The  loaded  train  weighed  about 
twelve  tons  and  the  incline  worked  exceedingly 
well,  the  minimum  speed  being  six  miles  per 
hour  on  the  flattest  gradient  of  1  in  21  jA. 

Stone  Dressing. 

Granite  stone  was  cut  and  dressed  at  the 
Aberdeenshire  quarries  into  large  blocks  for 
engineering  and  monumental  purposes,  ashlar 
for  engineering  and  domestic  building  work 
and  paving  setts,  while  rubble  stone,  road 
metal  and  crushed  granite  were  among  the 
other  products.  After  a  blast  a  careful  exam- 
ination was  made  of  the  rock  brought  down 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  greatest  quantity 


of  sakable  stone  at  the  highest   value.     Tlw 
large  pieces  were  set  aside  to  be  cut  into  er.- 
gineering  and  monumental  blocks,   and  in  de- 
scending order  of  size  and  quality    the  rock 
was  apportioned  to  the  various  uses   alread} 
enumerated.     Large  stones  beyond   the  power 
of  lifting  appliances,  after  being  tumbled  on 
the  floor,  were  split  up  into  smaller  pieces  b} 
a  small  charge  of  gunpowder  or  by  '*plug  ant! 
feather,'*  which  consisted  in  boring-  a  number 
of  holes  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, five  inches  deep  and  five  inches  apart,  ami 
inserting  therein  a  series  of  steel  ** plugs"  or 
wedges  between  steel  ^'feathers''  or  splints  oi 
steel  for  the  purpose  of  wedging  the  halves  of 
the  stone  apart.    The  line  of  the  holes  was  se- 
lected with  particular  reference  to  the  gfrain 
of  the  stone,  as  all  Aberdeenshire  granites  had 
at  least  one  easy  way  of  splitting,  which  wa^n 
the  direction  of  the  grain,  and  some  had  Vx<\ 
as  at  Kemnay.    The  "plugs"  were  driven  sim- 
ultaneously home  by  sledgehammers,   and  in 
large  stones  the  "plugs"  were  assisted  by  a  few 
longer  steel  wedges  in  deeper  holes.    The  hugt 
blocks  which  could  be  cleanly  split  in  two  by 
this  simple  method  were  remarkable,  provided 
that  the  holes  were  well   removed   from  the 
edges.    The  "plug''  drilHng  was  usually  done 
by  hand,  but  both  at  Kemnay  and  Rubislaw 
quarries    compressed    air  hand    drills  of  the 
pneumatic  hammer  type  were  used.     Stones 
for  monumental  purposes  were  usually  lon^ 
and  thin,  and  the  "plug  and  feather"  method 
of  splitting  was  not  generally  applicable.    For 
such  stones  a  small  portable  rock  drill,  mount- 
ed on  a  timber  frame  over  the  stone  was  used 
to  drill  the  "plug"  holes  right  through  from 
side  to  side,  at  5-inch  centres,  when  the  sel- 
vage could  then  be  wedged  oflF  with  certainty. 
Slabs  of  rock  only  18  inches  thick,  7  feet  deep 
and  14  feet  to  15  feet  long  could  thus  be  suc- 
cessfully prepared,  the  holes  being  drilled  the 
deep  way  of  the  stone,  and  leave  little  surplu> 
material  to  be  removed  in  fine  dressing  or  pol- 
ishing.    Further  dressing  of  stones,  however, 
was  not  undertaken  at  the  quarries,  with  the 
exception  of  those  belonging  to  the  Messrs. 
Fyfe,  and  the  materials  intended  to  be  highly 
finished  were  sent  to  the  Aberdeen  and  Peter- 
hea4  stonecutting  and  polishing  works,  which 
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f «  rincd  a  larj^e  and  inijH)rtant  part  of  the  f^ran- 
itt.-  in(!u>try.  quite  Neparate  ffDiii  (juarrying. 
.\t  Mes>r>.  Fyfe's  (|uarries  special  facilities 
\vcre  provided  for  the  preparation  of  stones  of 
tVie  larj^est  dimensions  for  engineering  pur- 
IMJses  in  the  fonn  of  drafting  floors  and  dress- 
ing sheds,  and   atones  were  dispatched  from 


large  amount  of  waste,  and  the  setts  were  cor- 
respondingly difficult  to  make.  Small  sized 
setts  were  more  co^^tly  to  make  than  large,  as 
they  could  not  he  held  properly,  and  there  was 
more  waste  of  stone.  The  setts  were  deposited 
in  separate  heaps  according  to  size  heside  the 
settmaker.  and  were  weighed  u|K)n  a  portable 
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their  varii>us  (juarries  completely  dressed  and 
ready  to  be  built  into  place.  Stones  for  ash- 
larwork  were  split  by  '*plug  and  feather"  from 
the  smaller  size  pieces  of  blasted  rock,  and 
hUicked  roughly  to  size  by  hanuner,  but  were 
not  further  dressed  at  the  quarry  unless  so 
ref|uired.  The  stone  for  granite  setts  was  se- 
lected from  the  smaller  rough  materials  and 
was  split  by  **plug  and  feather"  on  the  quarry 
fltM^r  into  blocks  amtaining  alH)ut  enough  ma- 
terial for  two  or  three  setts.  The  stan<lard 
size  of  paving  sett  was  H  inches  deep,  315 
inches  wide  and  from  7  to  10  inches  long,  but 
other  sizes  were  made  down  to  cubes  of  4 
inches,  or  a*^  ordered.  Out  of  the  blocks  the 
settmaker  formed  by  hand  hammer  the  nearest 
standard  size  of  setts,  taking  advantage  of  the 
natural  cleavage  of  the  stone  as  far  as  j)ossi- 
bio.  hut  with  a  ba<l  cleaving  stone  there  was  a 


weighing  wagon  running  on  the  quarry  rail- 
ways before  being  taken  over  by  the  quarry- 
in  a.ster. 

POWKR  Sl'PPLV. 

The  quarrying  operations  at  the  whole  of 
the  Aberdeenshire  quarries,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Rubislaw  Quarry,  were  carried  out  by 
steam  power,  and  the  supply  was  obtained  in 
most  cases  from  a  central  boiler  house  situated 
on  the  quarry  bank.  A  main  steam  pipe  was 
carried  round  the  bank  to  supply  the  hoisting 
and  other  machinery,  and  another  main  was 
carried  d<nvn  the  face  of  the  quarry  at  a  con- 
venient point  to  supply  the  machinery  on  the 
flcK)r.  The  latter  main  was  of  steel  with 
screwed  flanges,  and  was  usually  suspended' 
by  wire  ropes,  and  formed  a  source  M  c(^n- 
stant  trouble  from  its  inaccessibility.  The  long 
lines  of  steam  pipes  also  resulted  in  c»nisider- 
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able  loss  of  pressure,  and  as  coal  was  a  costly 
item,  owing  to  the  long  carriage,  the  supply  of 
steam  power  figured  high  in  the  working  ex- 
penses. With  a  view  to  economy  in  this  re- 
spect, the  proprietors  of  Rubislaw  Quarry  had 
recently  converted  their  power  supply  from 
steam  to  electricity.  Being  advantageously 
situated  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Aber- 
deen, the  supply  of  electricity  had  been  taken 
from  the  corporation  without  incurring  the  ex- 
penses of  the  initial  cost  of  a  generating  plant 
and  its  subsequent  maintenance.  The  quarry 
main  was  taken  off  the  corporation  cable  in 


Queen's  road  into  the  quarry  offices  close  at 
hand,  and  is  there  protected  by  automatic 
switches  and  metered  before  passing^  to  the 
main  switchboard,  which  is  situated  in  the  ma- 
chinery house  of  the  20-ton  crane  at  the  quar- 
ry. The  distribution  is  made  from  the  switch- 
board by  bare  copper  wires,  forming  a  **ring 
main"  round  the  quarry,  carried  on  poles  with 
automatic  insulators,  and  distributed  to  the 
various  machines  at  convenient  points.  The 
supply  from  the  corporation  main  is  by  direct 
current  at  440  volts,  and  a  total  of  1,000  horse- 
power in  machines  has  been  installed. 


NEW  ABRASIVE  PROCESS  OF  WORKING  MARBLE 

Only  Recently  Have  Decided  Improvements  Been  Made  in  Methods.    Carborundum  Applied  to  Dressing 

Marble  and  Woricing  of  Mouldings.     Slabs  Taken  Directly  From  Gang  Saw  and  Brought 

to  a  Smooth  Fmish  in  One  Rapid  Process.      The  Two- Wheeled  Moulder 


It  may  be  said  of  the  marble  trade  that  it  is 
^  almost  exclusively  concerned  with  abrasive 
processes.  The  gang  and  rip  saws,  rubbing 
beds  and  polishers  are  all  abrasive  machines. 

For  a  great  many  years  no  important  change 
has  been  made  in  the  methods  of  working 
marble.  Indeed,  it  is  extraordinary  that  one 
of  the  oldest  arts  in  the  world  has  received 
so  few  improvements  from  modern  technical 
methods. 

Several  foreign  inventors,  recognizing  the 
need  of  improved  machinery  in  this  art,  ex- 
perimented with  carborundum  and  built  ma- 
chines for  cutting  small  moulds.  They  failed, 
however,  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  this 
wonderful  abrasive. 

The  accompanying  photographs  illustrate  in 
a  simple  and  comprehensive  manner  the  new 
carborundum  process  as  it  has  been  developed 
by  American  ingenuity. 

Of  first  importance  is  the  drum  rubber. 
Slabs,  as  they  come  from  the  gang  saws,  are 
rubbed  by  this  machine  in  their  entire  size. 
This  is  done  by  a  large  carborundum  drum 
6^/2  feet  long  by  16  inches  in  diameter.  The 
quietness  and  freedom  from  vibration  with 
which  this  runs  represents  one  of  the  triumphs 
^)f   modern    mechanical    skill.        Although    it 


weighs  1,800  pounds  and  its  periphery  re- 
volves at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute,  its  vi- 
bration is  so  small  as  to  be  imperceptible.  The 
slabs  coming  from  this  machine  are  not  only 
rubbed  to  a  true  plane,  but  have  a  smooth 
finished  surface.  They  are  afterwards  marked 
into  the  sizes  they  are  to  be  cut  to,  and  as  the 
veining  and  coloration  of  the  slabs  are  fully 
exposed,  matching  is  done  easily  and  accu- 
rately. 

The  machine  is  so  arranged  that  one  slab 
follows  another.  In  this  way  the  machine  is  in 
constant  operation  throughout  the  day.  It  is 
probably  the  most  improved  instrument  that 
has  ever  been  developed  for  the  industry,  do- 
ing the  work  both  efficiently  and  economically. 

The  coping  machines,  of  which  there  are 
three  types,  i.  e.,  the  turning  head  coper,  cut- 
off coper  and  gang  coper,  do  aWay  with  the 
old  method  of  hand  coping  and  the  necessity 
of  rubbing  the  edges.  By  means  of  a  thin 
carborundum  wheel,  revolving  at  a  high  speed, 
the  marble  slabs,  taken  direct  from  the  drum 
rubber  in  their  full  sizes,  are  coped  to  the  re- 
quired dimensions. 

If  the  slab  is  to  be  cut  into  panels  or  a  va- 
riety of  rectangular  pieces,  it  is  taken  to  the 
turning  head  coper,  which  will  cut  in  two  di- 
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^"cctions  without  shifting  the  marble.  If  it  is 
to  be  cut  into  strips  of  base,  the  gang  coper 
<loes  the  work  by  taking  thirteen  cuts  at  once, 
<oping  strtps  of  any  desired  width. 

The  cut-oflF  coper  is  an  auxiliary  of  the 
other  two  copers  and  either  cuts  the  strips  left 
by  the  gang  coper  into  the  requisite  lengths, 
or  does  the  small  work  around  the  shop.  These 
machines  leave  edges  with  perfect  arrises,  as 
smooth  as  pumiced  marble. 

The  two-wheeled  moulder  is  a  unique  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  which  foreign  inventors 
have  encountered.  Moulding  by  means  of  a 
single  wheel  has  not  been  found  practical  ex- 
cept in  small  fillet  work.  As  soon  as  moulds 
of  any  size  are  attempted  it  is  found  that  not 
only  does  the  wheel  rapidly  glaze,  but  the  im- 
mense amount  of  ix>wer  required  to  take  out 
the  mirble  makes  the  process  impractical.  Of- 
fcnbacher,  of  Germany,  has  been  trying  this 
for  nine  years  and  has  found  it  impossible  to 
make  a  commercial  success  of  it.  How  hope- 
less it  is  any  one  may  see  for  himself  by  try- 
ing it. 

The  machine  illustrated  has  completely  re- 
moved these  difficulties  -in  a  very  simple  and 
ingenious  manner.  In  place  of  one,  two  wheels 
are  used.  The  first  wheel  is  made  of  very 
coarse  carborundum  and  serves  to  gorge  out 
large  quantities  of  marble  without,  however, 
leaving  a  good  surface  or  cutting  the  marble 
to  its  exact  form.  This  wheel  is  followed  by 
a  second,  which  is  made  of  very  fine  carborun- 
dum using  a  bond  which  is  very  hard.  By 
means  of  it,  the  surface  of  the  mould,  which 
has  been  roughed  out  to  its  approximate 
form,  is  now  cut  to  the  exact  contour.  In  this 
manner,  not  only  is  glazing  done  away  with 
and  the  |)Ower  greatly  reduced,  but  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  it  handles  large  moulds  is  a 
surprise  to  all  who  have  seen  it.  It  has  the 
record  of  having  removed  marble  at  the  rate 
of  62  cubic  inches  per  minute,  leaving  a  fault- 
less mould.  The  wheels  are  cut  by  an  ap- 
prentice boy. 

The  countersinking  machine  does  its  work 
by  means  of  a  carborundum  plug.  Unlike  the 
steel  blades  used  on  the  well-known  Riehle 
machines,  it  leaves  a  finish  ready  for  the  pum- 
ice stone.    Its  novelty  consists  in  the  operation 


of  the  table,  which  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  hydraulic  cylinders.  A  small  valve  in  front 
of  the  machine  controls  the  flow  of  water  in 
the  cylinders  and  enables  the  operator  to  make 
the  table  follow  an  irregular  outline,  as  a 
curved  mould.  The  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
this  is  evident  only  to  those  who  have  seen  h 
work. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  how  much  more 
simple  the  new  process  is  over  the  old.  Not 
only  is  the  work  done  by  it  more  uniform  in 
excellence,  but  a  great  deal  of  handling  is 
done  away  with. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  the  introduction  of  up- 
to-date  methods  of  working  marble.  Xot  only 
is  the  marble  trade  growing,  but  the  great  de- 
mand for  elegant  interiors  requires  a  process 
which  can  fulfill  the  demands  of  architects 
successfully  at  a  reasonable  cost. 


STONE  MACHINERY  WANTED 

Valuable  Depotib  of  Marble  and  BuiUing  Stone 
m  Asia  Minor 

Consul  E.  L.  Harris,  writing  from  Smyrna, 
g^ves  the  following  information  concerning  the 
working  of  the  valuable  stone  deposits  of 
Asia  and  the  need  of  modern  equipment  for 
developing  them: 

An  inquiry  has  lately  been  made  to  this  con- 
sulate by  a  local  quarry  owner  regarding  stone- 
cutting  machinery.  The  man  in  question  owns 
a  quarry  of  g^reenstone  which  is  extensively 
used  for  facing  house  fronts.  The  stone  is  at 
present  cut  entirely  by  hand,  which  entails  con- 
siderable delay  and  expense  despite  the  cheap- 
ness of  native  labor.  It  is  the  owner's  inten- 
tion to  fit  his  quarry  with  stone-cutting  ma- 
chinery, provided  it  can  be  shown  to  him  that 
by  such  means  he  can  increase  his  output  while 
reducing  the  cost  of  production. 

There  are  many  quarries  in  this  consular 
district,  but  none  yet  which  are  fitted  with  ma- 
chiner>\  The  demand  for  stone  is  very  large, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
public  and  private  buildings  in  this  city  are 
built  of  stone  and  faced  with  cut  stone.  All 
principal  thoroughfares  are  paved  with  flag- 
stones, which  are  gradually  displacing  the  old 
cobbles  in  the  less  important  streets.     These 
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flagstones  were  originally  imported,  but  they 
are  now  obtained  from  quarries  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  Smyrna. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  country  was  once 
very  rich  in  stone  and  marble  quarries.  The 
colossal  ruins  at  Ephesus,  Priene,  Miletus, 
Aphrodesia,  Tralles,  Laodicea,  Hierapolis  and 
Pergamos.  not  to  mention  less  important  or  too 
distant  ruins,  all  testify  to  this  wealth.  In  fact, 
I  was  assured  by  a  local  archaeologist  of  repute 


able  one.  Manufacturers  of  appliances  in 
question  would  do  well  to  supply  the  Smyrna 
consulate  with  information  and  catalogues 
which  could  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  inter- 
ested parties. 


Another  New  Gem  Found  in  California 

Professor   George    P>.    Leuderback,    of    the 
University  of  California,  has  given  out  the  re- 


rvvo- Wheeled  Mouldinc;  Machine.     See  Page  2o6. 


that  the  marble  quarries  which  supplied  the 
material  for  the  famous  Temple  of  Diana  of 
the  Ephesians  have  been  rediscovered,  and 
while  it  has  not  been  ascertained  how  far  they 
are  exhausted,  the  quality  of  the  marble  ap- 
pears to  be  of  the  best.  To  my  knowledge  none 
of  the  old  quarries  are  at  present  worked. 
Marble  in  large  quantities  is  now  imported 
from  Greece,  Italy  and  the  Marmora  Island. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  future  in  Asia  ?^Iinor 
for  cjiiarries  and  for  stone-cutting  machinery. 
This  future  would  undoubtedly  be  brought 
nearer  if  a  first  plant  could  be  installed  to 
prove  that  the  business  could  be  made  a  profit- 


suits  of  his  examination  of  a  new  gem  of  great 
beauty  recently  discovered  by  two  prospectors 
in  San  lienito  County,  California.  Professor 
Leuderback  says : 

"The  new  gem  is  a  clear,  transparent  blue 
stone  with  violent  tints  in  the  deeper  colored 
portion.  It  rivals  the  sapphire  in  color  and 
surpasses  it  in  brilliancy,  though  it  is  not  so 
hard.  It  is  about  as  hard  as  chrysolite  and 
harder  than  opal  or  moonstone.  It  turns  bright 
red  under  heat,  but  on  cooling  resumes  its  nor- 
mal color.  As  it  is  an  entirely  new  mineral,  it 
has  been  named  I>enito,  from  the  county  in 
which  it  has  been  found." 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  WELSH  SLATE  TRADE 


Stagnation  of  Business  and  the  Reason  for  It      Little  Progressive  Spirit  Shown.     Elnor- 

moos  Proportion  of  Waste  a  Serious  Problem.      Use  of  EJectricity  in 

Slate  Quarries.     A  Hint  for  American  Quarrymen 


L'L)R  several  years  past  there  has  been  gen- 
*  eral  complaint  among  the  slate  quarry- 
men  of  Cireat  Britain  of  an  unsatisfactory 
conilitiun  of  trade.  This  has  been  attributed 
to  various  causes,  each  one  of  which  seems 
plausible  until  a  new  reason  is  advanced. 
When  the  historic  strike  was  in  progress  in 
Lord  Fenrhyn*s  quarries — the  longest  on  rec- 
ord, having  endured  for  three  years — it  was 
natural  that  the  general  stagnation  should  be 
attributed  to  the  total  suspension  of  work  in 


are  considered  to  be  unduly  hard.  When  the 
rates  of  sea  and  land  carriage  are  compared, 
it  will  be  seen  how  heavily  handicapped  the 
British  builder  and  the  Welsh  slate  merchant 
are.  Slates  produced  in  the  Pyrenees  in  the 
south  of  France,  for  instance,  can  be  "dumped" 
in  English  ports  at  half  the  cost  of  carriage 
imposed  to  bring  W^elsh  slates  to  the  same 
market." 

This  lack  of  liberal  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
British  railroads   is  a  tremendous  drawback. 


the  biggest  and  most   famous  quarry  in  the     and  it  is  felt  not  alone  in  the  slate  trade  but  in 


world.  When  production  was  resumed,  there, 
and  but  little  improvement  was  noted  in  the 
situation,  it  was  declared  that  the  strike  had 
given  foreign  quarries  such  a  foothold  in  the 
British  market  that  they  could  not  be  dis- 
placed. It  is  true  that  slates  from  France, 
Norway.  Newfoundland  and  the  United 
States  were  sold  in  considerable  quantities,  but 
it  was  evident  that  this  was  not  the  sole  cause 
of  the  trouble.  The  native  slates  have  been 
so  firmly  established  in  favor  for  centuries 
that  they  ought  to  be  able  to  hold  their  own 
against  any  competition. 

Casting  around  for  some  other  explanation, 
it  was  then  suggested  that  the  lack  of  proper 
transportation  facilities,  or  rather  the  high 
rates  charged  by  the  railroads,  was  a  tremen- 
dous handicap  to  the  Welsh  producers.  Com- 
menting on  this  question,  the  Master  Builders' 
Journal  said:  **The  London  &  Northwestern 
Railway  enjoys  a  practical  monopoly  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  slate  areas.  It  taps  the 
Merionethshire  produce  at  Festiniog;  it  mo- 
nopolizes that  of  Bethesda.  Llanberis,  Carnar- 
von and  NantUe.  It  is  true  the  Cambrian  Rail- 
wa\s  touch  the  fringe  of  the  Merionethshire 
and  South  Carnarvonshire  supply  at  Portma- 
doc.  and  that  the  Great  Western  has  access  to 
Festiniog  at  one  end.  The  London  &  North- 
western is.  however,  able  practically  to  impose 
its  own  terms  upon  traders.    And  those  terms 


every  branch  of  the  stone  producing  business 
as  well.  Parliamentary  inquiries  are  a  favor- 
ite diversion  of  the  British  statesmen,  and  this 
would  seem  to  be  a  subject  that  invites  atten- 
tion. 

Lack  op  Progressiox  Shown. 

But  candid  students  of  the  situation  abroad 
go  further  than  any  of  the  explanations  given 
above.  They  declare  that  the  slate  quarrymen 
have  not  quite  "kept  up  with  the  procession," 
that  they  lack  progressive  spirit,  and  with 
their  sturdy  conservatism  cling  to  antiquated 
methods  that  have  long  since  been  discarded 
in  other  lines  of  business.  An  outsider  may 
have  no  right  to  venture  an  opinion,  but  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  method  of  operation  was 
wrong  in  itself.  Most  of  the  quarries  employ 
what  is  known  as  the  "contract**  system.  The 
full  details  of  this  method  need  not  be  ex- 
plained. It  is  sufficient  to  explain  that  a  cer- 
tain section  of  the  ledge  of  slate  rock  is  award- 
ed to  the  operator  by  contract,  and  he  then 
gets  out  the  slate  himself.  If  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  a  good  allotment,  the  indi- 
vidual o|)erator  prospers  for  the  time.  But,  if 
as  often  happens,  the  section  awarded  is  unfa- 
vorable, the  operator  has  hard  work  to  make 
a  living  wage.  It  would  seem  as  if  there  could 
be  no  good  reason  why  slate  quarries  should 
not  he  conducted  on  precisely  the  same  princi- 
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pie  as  any  ordinary  stone  quarry.  In  other 
words,  the  operator  should  be  paid  for  the 
work  he  does^  and  not  for  his  output  of  slate. 
Of  course,  this  is  a  sort  of  modification  of  the 
piece-price  system,  which  may  work  admirably 
in  a  foundry,  machine  shop  or  factory ;  but  if 
the  piece  system  were  introduced  into  an  or- 
dinary quarry  it  is  certain  that  there  would  be 


expense  and  trouble,  and  is  constantly  grow- 
ing worse.  Some  of  the  quarries  have  been 
worked  for  centuries,  and  it  may  be  imagined 
what  the  dump  heaps  are.  In  a  number  of 
cases  they  prevent  further  development,  for 
the  refuse  overlies  good  beds  that  cannot  be 
worked.  The  most  earnest  and  persistent  ef- 
forts should  be  made  by  the  entire   body  of 


Finished  Slabs  Being  Marked  and  Matched  for  Coping  Machines    See  Page  266. 


great  wastage  and  that  there  would  be  danger 
of  injury  to  the  beds  of  stone.  Just  here 
comes  in  one  of  the  great  disadvantages  under 
which  slate  quarries  labor — the  tremendous 
proportion  of  waste.  It  is  true  that  this  cannot 
be  traced  wholly  to  the  contract  system,  for  it 
is  one  of  the  problems  that  American  slate 
quarries  are  called  upon  to  face  as  well.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  no  less  than  90  per 
cent,  of  the  rock  raised  in  most  of  the  Welsh 
quarries  is  waste,  while  only  10  per  cent,  is 
merchantable  slate.  The  seriousness  of  this 
condition  of  affairs  is  found  not  only  in  the 
loss  of  money  but  in  a  failure  to  realize  more 
on  the  raw  material.  The  handling  and  dis- 
position of  the  waste  rock  is  a  great  source  of 


slate  producers  everywhere  to  find  new  meth- 
ods of  getting  out  and  working  the  slate  rock 
that  will  prove  more  effective  and  economical. 
Modern  ingenuity  ought  to  be  able  to  do  much 
to  surmount  this  difficulty,  and  it  would  if  it 
were  properly  encouraged.  It  scarcely  needs 
to  be  said  that  the  equipment  of  slate  quarries 
should  be  brought  thoroughly  up  to  date  and 
that  every  antiquated  appliance  should  be  sent 
to  the  scrapheap  as  quickly  as  it  can  be  moved. 

A  Hint  for  Pushing  Tr.\de. 

If  the  above  were  merely  the  opinions  of 
the  editor  of  Stone  on  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  foreign  fields,  they  might  be  resented  as  an 
impertinence.     But  they  are  based  wholly  on^ 
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Quarry  of  the  Williams  Slate  Company  at  Arvonia,  Va. 


scattered  comments  from  those  who  have  stud- 
ied the  situation  at  first  hand.  The  English 
organ  of  the  slate  industry.  The  Slate  Trade 
Gazette,  is  fully  as  severe  as  we.  In  one  of 
the  latest  issues  it  says:  **On  several  occasions 
lately  we  have  been  informed  with  reference 
to  the  slate  trade  that  the  ebb  tide  has  termin- 
ated and  that  the  flow  has  commenced.  Such 
a  statement  is  very  refreshing,  but  it  would  be 
more  reassuring  were  tangible  proofs  of  its 
correctness  forthcoming.  It  is  true  there  has 
been  an  improvement  in  special  lines,  but 
doubts  are  entertained  in  some  quarters  that 
the  trade  on  the  whole  has  advanced.  Whether 
this  is  the  case  or  not,  we  certainly  think,  in 
view  of  the  betterment  of  industrial  conditions 
generally  that  the  slate  trade  might  have  been 
"pushed"  more  than  it  has  been,  and  that  if  it 
has  benefited  of  late  it  has  done  so  in  spite  of 
its  being  heavily  handicapped.  The  exercise 
of  a  little  thought  and  ingenuity  might  have 
worked  wonders,  but  the  producers  are  either 
ver>'  slow  or  very  indifferent,  and  seldom 
make  an  attempt  to  move  with  the  times. 

"We  have  only  to  take  the  methods  of  ad- 
vertising to  illustrate  our  point.  Generally 
speaking,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  they  are 
neither  judicious  nor  up-to-date,  and  are 
characterized  by  that  spirit  of  conservatism 
which  IS  typical  of  quarry  proprietors.  Sev- 
eral of  our  slate  magnates  or  their  representa- 
tives have  visited  the  States  for  the  purpose  of 
picking  up  ideas  wMth  regard  to  the  most  mod- 
em business  methods,  but  if  the  object  has 
been  achieved  in  some  respects,  there  are  oth- 
ers in  which  it  has  not,  and  the  art  of  reaching 
the  public  is  assuredly  one.  Now,  we  are  no 
fer\'ent  admirers  of  Yankee  business  methods. 


but  we  certainly  do  think  that  we  have  a  lot 
to  learn  from  them  in  the  matter  of  advertis- 
ing, and  we  would  recommend  the  slate  pro- 
ducers to  take  a  leaf  out  of  their  book,  arouse 
themselves  from  their  supineness  and  make 
some  show  of  enterprise. 

An  Advertising  Campaign. 

*'We  have  in  our  mind's  eye  the  case  of  an 
American  slate  quarrying  company  which  has 
just  set  apart  i5,000  for  the  purpose  of  a  new 
advertising  campaign,  and  they  have  com- 
menced business  in  a  logical  way.  They  have 
first  of  all  set  out  with  the  idea  of  educating 
the  public  as  to  the  immense  superiority  of 
slate  over  all  other  substances  as  a  roofing 
material.  An  admirable  little  brochure,  neatly 
got  up  and  profusely  illustrated,  enumerating 
and  emphasizing  all  the  advantages  of  slate, 
has  been  prepared  and  distributed,  not  only  in 
America  but  in  this  country  as  well.  This  lit- 
tle pamphlet  discusses  the  necessity  of  a  good 
substantial  roof,  points  out  what  good  slate 
will  do  and  what  it  will  not  do,  makes  compar- 
isons of  slate  with  artificial  substitutes,  such  as 
tin,  shingle,  tiles  and  composition,  to  the  great 
disadvantage  of  the  latter,  and  would  speedily 
convince  any  skeptical  reader.  It  is  expected 
by  this  enterprising  firm  that  this  effort  will 
very  materially  enlarge  the  field  of  users  and 
enhance  prices.  *  Tis  not  in  mortals  to  com- 
mand success,'  but  this  firm  assuredly  deservea 
It. 

"The  Welsh  quarry  proprietors,  beyond  ad-r 
vertising  in  trade  journals,  in  the  effectiveness 
of  which  we  are  firm  believers,  generally 
speaking,  do  little.  At  all  events,  they  do  not 
undertake  anything  like  such  ambitious  enter- 
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prises  as  their  American  friends,  whose  wares 
are  no  better  than  their  own.  The  practice  of 
-sending  price  lists  to  every  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry,  as  certain  quarries  do,  even  remotely 
connected  with  tlie  building  trade,  just  to  take 
one  example,  is  probably  more  harmful  to  the 
trade  than  beneficial,  for  it  encourages  "cut- 
ting" and  tends  to  the  severance  of  good  rela- 
tions between  producer  and  distributor.  See- 
ing that  the  latter  has  to  stock  his  goods  and 
keep  his  capital  lying  idle,  and  has  to  give  long 
credits,  it  is  positively  unjust  to  deprive  him  of 
reasonable  profits,  which  is  what  this  system 
does.  This  method  of  advertising  could  at 
any  rate  be  very  well  dispensed  with  " 

Lesson  for  American  Producers. 

There  is  much  of  the  usual  British  tartness 
mixed  with  this  praise.  It  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed that  John  Bull  will  deign  to  commend  any- 
thing American  unless  he  can  first  indulge 
himself  in  a  fling  at  "Yankee  methods  "  But 
still  there  is  much  food  for  thought  for  the 
American  quarrymen  in  this  comment,  and 
they  should  not  be  above  learning  a  lesson 
themselves.  If  the  Welsh  quarrymen  do  not 
issue  expensive  brochures,  they  do  at  least  ad- 
vertise pretty  freely  in  trade  journals.  Amer- 
ican slate  producers  are  constantly  complain- 
ing of  dull  times  themselves,  and  yet  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  another  industry  of  the 
same  size  in  the  entire  country  that  advertises 
so  little  as  the  slate  quarrymen.  Not  one  ar- 
chitect in  ten  could  name  half  a  dozen  slate 
quarries  without  a  laborious  search  through 
some  directory.  Not  one  in  a  score  could  tell 
correctly  the  localities  from  which  the  differ- 
ent colored  slates  come.  Nor  do  the  builders - 
and  contractors  know  the  quarries  very  much 
better.  When  they  need  slate,  they  go  to  the 
nearest  broker  and  middleman  and  take  the 
first  and  cheapest  that  is  offered.  The  man- 
ufacturers of  tile  and  metal  roofing  seek  to 
make  their  individual  wares  known,  and  by 
constant  and  persistent  advertising  fix  their 
brands  as  firmly  in  the  memory  of  prospective 
purchasers  as  do  the  vendors  of  popular  soaps 
or  breakfast  foods. 

But  to  return  to  conditions  abroad.  There 
are  evidences  of  awakening  airong  some  of  the 
big  producers  in  Wales.    A  few  very  elaborate 


equipments  have  been  installed,  and  their  op- 
eration will  be  watched  with  keen  interest- 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  make  use  of 
electricity,  and  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers  in  London,  M. 
Kellow  read  a  paper  on  *The  Application  of 
Hydro-Electric  Power  to  Slate  Mining." 

The  slate  mines  of  Wales  are  situated  al- 
most without  exception  in  the  counties  of 
Carnarvonshire  and  Merionethshire,  said  the 
author.  The  mountainous  character  of  the 
country  greatly  facilitated  mining  and  quarry- 
ing operations  in  the  past,  as  it  enabled  the 
slate  beds,  which  incline  at  high  angles,  to  be 
worked  by  adit  levels  and  horizontal  galleries 
directly  from  the  hillsides,  and  a  small  amount 
of  power  only  was  required  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. The  conditions  tend  to  become 
less  favorable  every  year,  as  the  workings  be- 
come deeper,  and  as  also  mechanical  aids  in 
the  manufacture  of  slate  tend  to  become  more 
unversal,  the  requirements,  as  regards  power. 
must  increase  considerably. 

Water  Power  Avail.able. 

Tliough  steam  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  used, 
there  is  an  abundance  of  water-power  in  the 
two  counties,  which,  if  applied,  would  supply 
all  the  needs  of  the  slate  industry  in  this  re- 
spect. There  is  little  doubt  that  when  the  ad- 
vantages of  utilizing  water-power  in  conjunc- 
tion with  electric  transmission  and  distribu- 
tion are  generally  realized,  it  will  be  used  al- 
most to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  in  slate  min- 
ing. The  author  designed  and  installed  a  hy- 
dro-electric plant  which  contains  many  fea- 
tures of  novelty.  The  problems  covered  a 
wide  area,  and  the  application  of  the  principles 
involved  to  slate  mining  generally  were  con- 
sidered. The  scheme  has  been  carried  out  in 
the  Croesor  and  Cwmfoel  valleys  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Snowdon,  and  includes  all  the  essentials 
of  a  complete  power  system. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  involved 
by  the  use  of  continuous  and  alternating  cur- 
rent respectively,  as  regards  generation,  trans- 
mission and  distribution  were  compared,  and 
a  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  the  three- 
phase  alternating-current  system  is  the  one 
best  adapted  to  slate  mining.  Considerations 
effecting  the  choice  of  periodicities  were  dis- 
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cussed,  and  forty  or  fifty  cycles  was  regarded 
as  the  most  suitable. 

The  essential  qualities  in  mining  plant  were 
stated  to  be  reliability,  first  class  mechanical 
construction  and  simplicity  of  operation,  and 
as  regards  motors  these  conditions  were  best 
fulfilled  by  the  three-phase  induction  type. 
The  conditions  prevailing  in  slate  mills  were 
described,  and  group  driving  by  moderate 
sized  squirrel  cage  motors  was  favored. 

Price  Cutting   Inevitable. 

With  regard  to  one  phase  of  the  foreign 
competition  noted  above,  The  Slate  Trade  Ga- 
zette has  this  to  say:  "It  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  the  agreement  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Welsh  and  French  slate  quarry 
owners  for  the  partial  regulation  of  prices 
would  be  of  a  very  lasting  character,  so  widely 
divergent  are  the  interests  of  both.  With  such 
a  stagnation  as  we  have  of  late  been  experi- 
encing, the  temptation  to  evade  rules  and  reg- 
ulation would  be  well  nigh  irresistible,  and  it 
is  only  natural  that  with  ever  growing  stocks 
there  should  have  been  a  gradual  tendency  to- 
ward dissolution.  It  appears  that  this,  the 
only  logical  outcome,  has  happened,  the  reason 
advanced  for  it  being  underselling  by  one  of 
the  leading  Welsh  concerns.  Freed  from  the 
fetters  which  have  bound  them,  the  agents  of 
the  foreign  quarry  owners  are  now  on  the  qui 
vive  and  are  offering  special  inducements  to 
customers.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
home  producer  will  refuse  to  pick  up  the 
gauntlet,  and  more  "cutting"  seems  inevitable. 
In  the  matter  of  standard  sizes,  such  as  24  by 
12  and  20  by  10,  the  most  prominent  Welsh 
quarry  owners  have  no  reason  to  fear  competi- 
tion, for  they  are  said  to  be  fairly  well  supplied 
with  orders." 

A  Little  Better  Outlook. 

Taking  all  things  into  account,  the  Gazette 
is  not  too  pessimistic.  It  rather  cautiously  de- 
clares: "There  appears  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  slate  trade,  which  has  been  undu- 
ly depressed  for  such  a  considerable  time,  has 
at  length  turned  the  corner.  Until  quite  re- 
cently the  stocks  at  the  quarries  showed  a  con- 
tinual increase,  and  the  supply  was  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  demand.     One  effect  of  the  bad 


times  was  the  reduction  of  working  staffs,  amT 
an  analysis  of  these  at  the  present  time  would 
probably  reveal  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
hands  is  considerably  less  now  than  it  was  a 
year  ago,  at  any  rate,  in  Carnarvonshire  and 
Merionethshire.  It  is  generally  reco^ized 
that  the  stocks  at  the  quarries  have  suflFered  a 
diminution,  and  more  regular  employment  is 
now  obtainable  by  the  quarrymen.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  quarry  proprietors  would  never 
have  dared  to  increase  the  prices  of  slates  as 
they  have  done  had  there  not  been  a  substan- 
tial improvement  in  the  demand.  Recently  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Carnarvon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revising  the  price  list,  and  the  proceed- 
ings were  marked  by  a  cheery  optimism.  One 
result  of  the  meeting  was  to  make  the  prices 
of  Carnarvon  and  those  of  Penrhyn  and 
Dinorwic  uniform.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
optimism  is  not  premature." 


Canadian  Cement  Trade 

Consul-General  W.  R.  Holloway  reports 
from  Halifax  that  the  total  quantity  of  Port- 
land cement  manufactured  in  Canada  during' 
1906  was  estimated  at  2,152,562  barrels,  com- 
pared with  1,541,567  barrels  in  1905.  Fifteen 
companies  were  operating  plants  in  Canada 
during  the  year.  The  average  price  per  barrel 
was  $1.49,  compared  with  $1.42  in  1905.  The 
Canadian  cement  importations  last  year 
amounted  to  694,503  barrels. 


Cmshed  Stone  Trade  of  Toronto 

The  tremendous  increase  in  the  crushed 
stone  trade  is  well  shown  by  the  figures  relat- 
ing to  this  branch  of  the  stone  industry  in 
Toronto.  The  consumption  of  crushed  stone 
in  that  city  for  1905  was  68,000  tons,  and  in 
1906  it  had  nearly  doubled,  having  reached  the 
total  of  103,000.  It  is  expected  that  for  the 
coming  year  130,000  tons  will  be  a  conserva- 
tive estimate.  The  New  Jersey  legislators, 
who  are  so  greatly  alarmed  by  the  increased 
price  of  crushed  stone  in  that  State,  should 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  in  Toronto  the  price 
of  this  commodity  was  $1.20  a  ton  last  year,, 
while  this  rear  it  is  $1.25. 
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THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  CATHEDRAL 

The  plans  that  have  been  matured  for  the 
jjreat  new  cathedral  at  Washington  seem  to 
point  to  a  building  that  will  be  the  crowning 
glory  of  American  stone  work.  Within  the 
|)ast  century  there  have  been  many  notable 
cathedrals  erected  in  various  countries,  but  not 
one  of  them  has  been  conceived  quite  in  the  in- 
spiration of  the  old  Gothic  builders — the 
blending  of  exquisite  artisanship  with  the  true 
<levotional  spirit.  There  have  been  massive- 
ness  and  dignity,  without  elaborate  ornamenta- 
tit>n,  and  there  has  been  profuse  adornment 
without  massiveness  and  repose.  The  happy 
combination  which  was  so  often  achieved  by 
the  mediaeval  architect  and  sculptor  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  majority  of  the  modem 
church  builders.  Unless  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley, 
R.  A.,  and  Mr.  Henry  Vaughan,  who  have 
<irawn  the  plans  for  the  Washington  Cathedral, 
are  over-sanguine,  they  have  succeeded  in 
making  art  and  sculpture  the  true  handmaiden 
of  religion.  They  have  written  a  description 
of  their  design  for  an  architectural  paper,  and 
it  seems  worth  while  to  consider  this  with  some 
care. 

The  architects  start  out  with  a  technical  ac- 
count of  the  proposed  building,  which  is  to  be 
&>thic  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  will  be 
larger  than  most  of  the  cathedrals  of  England 
and  the  Continent,  both  longer  and  higher  in 
its  dimensions.  There  will  be  double  aisles  for 
the  nave,  and  the  architects  sav  that  these  will 


be  useful  for  monuments  and  memorial  win- 
dows. Later  on,  they  declare,  that  while  there 
will  be  opportunity  for  many  stained  glass  win- 
dows, there  are  other  things  for  which  gifts 
would  be  more  desirable  before  the  glass  in 
point  of  time.  There  are  many  stone  statues 
desirable  and  many  carved  statues.  Alluding 
to  the  outer  aisles  as  being  available  for  monu- 
ments, they  declare:  "Here  there  could  be 
placed  mural  tablets  as  memorials  and  brasses 
round  the  walls,  and,  indeed,  *altar  tombs'  with 
effigies,  one  in  each  space,  could  be  placed  as 
opportunity  occurs." 

To  show  how  thoroughly  alive  the  archi- 
tects are  to  the  necessity  for  profuse  carving 
and  sculpture,  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote 
their  words: 

**Approaching  the  west  end  of  a  triple  ave- 
nue of  trees,  those  visiting  the  cathedral  will 
find  three  lofty  open  arches,  the  central  one 
wider  and  much  higher  than  the  other  two. 
These  lead  to  three  wide  vaulted  spaces  to  be 
used  as  large  porches  or  porticos,  and  so  on  to 
the  three  recessed  west  doorways.  The  cen- 
tral portico  could  be  treated  richly  internally 
with  arcading  and  many  statues  and  carved 
subjects.  While  the  exterior  surroundings  of 
this  lower  part  of  the  west  end  are  massive 
(the  richer  part  being  kept  for  the  top  of  the 
towers.  **whose  glory  is  in  their  height"),  the 
interior  of  this  central  portico  can  be  rich  and 
stately  and  be  made  beautiful  with  its  many 
figures  and  pictorially  carved  subjects.  In 
passing,  may  we  say  that  all  and  every  gift 
should  not  be  in  kind,  but  that  the  money 
should  be  given  for  each  gift,  and  that  all 
things  given  should  be  approved  by  the  archi- 
tects. Incongruous  things  may  be  given,  with 
the  best  intentions,  that  may  be  out  of  charac- 
ter and  without  harmony  with  the  surround- 
ings. This  is  most  important.  It  is  astonish- 
ing what  harm  a  single  note  out  of  harmony 
will  do ;  and  so  with  every  detail  of  furniture 
or  color,  everything  must  be  in  keeping  and 
manifest  the  same  intention,  drawn  from  the 
same  inspiration. 

"One  word  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  build- 
ing as  regards  its  richness  or  the  reverse.  We 
think  the  drawings  show  that  it  is  amply  rich 
enough.  That  there  should  be  plenty  of  sur- 
face of  massive  stone  ashlar  is  most  desirable 
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for  all  gocd  architecture,  especially  with  a 
building  so  large  as  this.  A  small  building 
may  be  rich  all  over,  but  it  is  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  a  great  one.  For  a  large  building,  if 
well  designed,  has  an  instinctive  dignity  and  a 
grandeur  about  it  that  may  well  dispense  with 
too  lavish  exuberance  of  ornament.  Again, 
there  should  be  concentration  of  richness  and 
not  a  spreading  of  it  all  over  a  building. 

"On  the  central  tower  we  propose  to  have  a 
band  of  large  angels,  each  holding  a  scroll 
with  a  word  of  the  "Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo," 
etc.  They  will  give  a  rich  effect  and  teach  a 
constant  song  of  praise.  This  band  of  angels 
will  be  an  original  treatment  not  before  at- 
tempted, certainly  not  on  this  scale.  The  fig- 
ures would  be  about  ten  feet  high." 

Of  course,  all  this  requires  the  command  of 
an  enormous  amount  of  money.  We  have  no 
fear  that  this  will  be  lacking.  Americans  have 
proven  themselves  very  generous  where  art  is 
concerned.  The  architects  have  done  wisely 
in  counting  upon  the  benefactions  of  the  pub- 
lic and  in  providing  for  it  in  advance.  The 
one  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to  keep  their  ideals 
high  and  to  insist  that  sufficient  funds  be  set 
aside  to  carry  out  the  art  features  properly. 
An  unfortunate  tendency  is  shown  in  one 
other  great  American  church  building  to  con- 
sider statuary  and  carving  as  just  so  many  feet 
of  cut  stone  and  to  contract  for  it  at  the  rate 
of  journeymen's  wages.  We  are  very  much 
pleased  that  the  architects  have  in  contempla- 
tion mural  tablets  and  altar  tombs  with  effigies. 
There  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  these  in 
America,  and  yet  they  represent  some  of  the 
most  priceless  art  treasures  we  have  received 
from  the  Gothic  and  Renaissance  sculptors. 
Even  our  churches  which  have  elaborately 
carved  interiors  are  wholly  bare  of  ornamenta- 
tion from  private  beneficence. 

Some  months  ago  when  the  project  for  the 
new  cathedral  was  first  made  public,  the  pres- 
ent writer  contributed  an  article  to  an  architec- 
tural journal  considering  the  suitable  stones 
that  w^ere  available  for  the  exterior  of  the 
building.  After  mentioning  some  striking  col- 
ored stones  that  would  be  novel  as  well  as  ap- 
propriate, we  intimated  that  the  English  arch- 
itect might  be  expected  to  favor  red  sandstone. 
We  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Bodley,  as  the  de- 


signer of  the  new   Liverpool   Cathedral,    had 
made  a  choice  of  this  material,  and  his  inclina- 
tion would  probably  be  the  same  for  the  Amer- 
ican  building.     This  proved   to  be   a    happy 
guess.     Messrs.  Bodley  and  V'aughan  say  : 

**There  remains  the  question  of  the  stone  to 
be  used,  and  it  is  a  very  important  one,    for 
stone  ashlar  would  be  used  both  inside  and  out- 
side the  building.  ,  Knowing  as  we  do  the  gfood 
eflFect  of  churches  built  entirely  of  good  ligrht 
red  stone,  and  the  cold  look  that  white  stone 
has,  we  cannot  but  recommend  the  use  of  a 
good   red   one.      It   should   be   by   no    means 
brown,  but  of  a  good,  soft-looking,  rosy  tint. 
The  red  stone  we  should  use  would  not  be  too 
dark  or  at  all  heavy  looking.     With  red  stone 
a  church  has  a  warmth  of  color  and  a  look  of 
the  absence  of  newness  that  is  very  satisfac- 
tory.    Details  for  red  stone  are  best  bolder, 
and  therefore  less  expensive,  than  those  suit- 
able for  a  white  stone.     The  pavement  of  the 
interior    should   be   of   American    marbles — 
simpler  in  the  nave  and  aisles,  richer  in  the 
choir,  and  especially  rich  in  the  sanctuary," 

We  have  seen  no  intimation  as  yet  as   to 
which  particular  stone  will  be  chosen.     For- 
tunately, a  wide  choice  is  afforded.     America 
has  many  excellent  red  stones  as  well  as  some 
that  should  be  taken  into  account,  although 
they  rather  fall  into  the  category  of  browns 
than  reds.     The  darker  browns  are  too  som- 
ber for  a  big  building  with  profuse  carving, 
but   some  of  the   light  browns   have   all   the 
warmth  and  beauty  of  the  reds.     Soundness, 
durability,  beauty  of  texture  and  accessibility 
are  points  that  deserve  greater  attention  than 
fine  shades  of  color.    Among  the  fine  reds  that 
are    available    are    those    from    East    Long- 
meadow,  Mass.,  and  those  from  Portage  En- 
try.    r)Oth  these  are  famous  and  are  among 
the  standard  American  building  stones.     If  a 
pink  should  be  wanted,  there  is  the  Minnesota 
sandstone,  and  for  limestone,  the  Kasota  stone. 
Both   of  these   are  delicate   and   beautiful  in 
color.     There  is  also  the  Potsdam  sandstone. 
I  hit  this  is  a  quartzite  and  might  prove  rather 
hard  for  elaborate  carving.    Among  the  warm 
browns  there  are  no  better  building  stones  than 
the  Hummelstown,  from  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Belleville,  from  New  Jersey.     A  point  worth 
consideration  with  the  latter  is  that  there  is  a 
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>^a^n  gray  y>Umc  in  the  same  deposit  that  gives 
an  harmonious  contrast  with  the  brown. 

The  choice  of  a  stone  for  such  a  building 
i^  a  matter  of  vast  moment.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  architects  and  the  cathedral 
chapter  will  come  to  a  decision  hastily.  They 
should  give  full  and  careful  consideration  to 
all  the  varieties  we  have  named,  although  we 
do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  this  exhausts  the 
list  of  available  material.  Rut  unless  these 
particular  stones  are  exhaustively  studied  be- 
fore choice  is  made,  the  architects  will  fail  of 
their  full  duty  to  the  diocese  and  the  church 
authorities. 


FAIR   PLAY  FOR   SANDSTONE 

There  is  an  old  proverb  that  in  one  form  or 
another  has  probably  existed  from  the  dawn  of 
llie  world  to  the  effect  that  every  man  thinks 
that  his  own  swans  are  the  whitest.  It  is  only 
human  nature  that  one  should  magnify  his 
i»\\n  interests  and  believe  that  what  he  is  de- 
v«»te<l  to  is  best  worth  attention.  But  this 
<?uality  can  very  readily  degenerate  into  a 
downright  arrogance  that  is  not  only  unpleas- 
ant to  others,  but  ridiculous  as  well.  In  the 
stone  trade  no  man  can  make  a  success  of  his 
bu>iness  unless  he  thoroughly  believes  in  his 
own  material.  Unless  he  is  convinced  himself 
he  will  convince  no  one  else.  This  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  constantly  decrying  a  ri- 
val material.  The  granite  man  who  scoffs  at 
marble,  the  marble  man  who  sees  nothing  in 
granite,  the  limestone  man  who  ridicules  sand- 
stone, and  the  sandstone  man  who  never  has  a 
fair  word  for  limestone  are  all  eiiually  silly, 
all  tarred  with  the  same  stick.  Like  the  fa- 
bled bird,  they  befoul  their  own  nest.  When 
any  stone  man  argues  that  other  varieties  of 
stone  are  good  for  nothing,  that  they  are  weak 
and  perishable,  or  that  this,  thit  and  the  other 
is  tlic  matter  with  them,  he  does  not  put  his 
own  material  on  any  better  footing.  He  act- 
ually di>credits  it  along  with  the  rest  and 
merely  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  brick,  terra 
cotta  an<l  concrete  constructor. 

The  cities  are  full  of  these  ill-natured 
**knockers."  and  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate 
the  harm  thev  do.     If  one  examines  the  litera- 


ture put  forth  by  those  who  made  it  a  business 
to  opjxjse  honest  stone  construction,  he  will 
find  that  a  large  part  of  their  most  effective 
ammunition  is  furnished  by  stone  men  them- 
selves. It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  high  time  to 
cry  a  halt  in  this  method  of  campaigning. 

The  text  for  this  little  sermon  is  the  long, 
bitter  and  undignified  fight  that  has  been  car- 
ried on  for  several  years  over  the  proper  ma- 
terial for  the  public  buildings  of  Cleveland. 
The  question  is  one  that  could  have  been  ar- 
gued out  on  fair  and  manly  terms.  There  are 
at  least  a  score  of  perfectly  legitimate  argu- 
ments that  can  be  advanced  in  favor  of  the  se- 
lection of  granite,  marble,  sandstone  or  lime- 
stone, without  descending  to  abusev  of  rival 
claimants.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  perhaps  the 
very  strongest  argument  of  all  can  be  put  up 
in  favor  of  sandstone.  Cleveland  is  the  center 
of  the  vast  Ohio  sandstone  industry,  which  has 
dispensed  millions  of  dollars  in  wages  and  the 
purchase  of  supplies,  has  kept  thousands  of 
men  busy,  and  has  contributed  very  largely  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  State.  Nature  herself 
laid  down  the  sandstone  in  this  territory,  and 
she  does  not  make  mistakes.  It  is  always  a 
safe  proposition  to  use  a  g(X)d  native  stone 
rather  than  one  brought  from  a  distance. 

But  other  stone  interests  began  a  campaign 
of  villification  against  the  ( )hio  sandstone  from 
the  very  outset.  One  might  think  that  sand- 
stone was  utterly  worthless  as  a  building  ma- 
terial. A  trade  paper,  commenting  upon  the 
report  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
favor  of  granite,  says:  **It  seems  strange,  in- 
deed, *  funny,'  that  such  an  ado  was  possible 
over  a  matter  so  absolutely  self-evident.  The 
report  was  verily  in  the  nature  of  *the  moun- 
tain of  labor,*  and  ^brought  forth'  what  every- 
bo<ly  knew  before — that  granite  was  the  better 
material." 

This  would  be  laughable  if  it  did  not  reveal 
such  a  contemptible  spirit.  As  we  have  said 
many  times,  we  hold  no  brief  for  any  particu- 
lar kind  or  variety  of  stone.  We  should  be 
unworthy  to  represent  a  great  industry,  how- 
ever, if  we  failed  to  enter  our  emphatic  pro- 
test against  ridiculous  claims  put  forth  on  be- 
half of  granite  or  any  other  stone.  If  the  cit- 
izens of  C'leveland  prefer  granite  for  their  pub- 
lic buildings,  much  can  be  said  in   favor  of 
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their  choice,  howbeit  it  may  show  some  lack 
of  local  spirit.  But  to  even  hint  that  sandstone 
was  not  worthy  of  consideration  in  competition 
with  granite  stamps  one  as  a  knave  or  a  fool. 
An  organ  of  the  granite  industry  declares  that 
this  stone  was  chosen  in  preference  to  sand- 
stone because  of  its  greater  durability.  This 
is  another  preposterous  assumption.  One  of 
the  best  treatises  on  American  building  stone 
that  has  ever  been  published  is  in  the  Tenth 
Census.  This  was  compiled  by  eminent  ex- 
perts, and  is  based  on  the  most  comprehensive 
investigation.  The  Tenth  Census  prints  a 
most  suggestive  table  of  the  "life'*  of  various 
kinds  of  building  stone,  by  the  term  life  being 
understood  the  number  of  years  that  the  stones 
have  been  found  to  last  without  discoloration 
or  disintegration  to  the  extent  of  necessitating 
repairs.'*  This  lists  thirteen  varieties  of  stone, 
differing  in  texture  and  chemical  composition. 
We  quote,  verbatim,  the  conclusions  with  re- 
gard to  the  two  kinds  now  under  discussion: 
'*Life  in  years:  Ohio  sandstone  (best  silicious 
variety),  perhaps  from  one  to  many  centuries. 
Granite,  75  to  200  years."  In  other  words,  the 
minimum  and  maximum  endurance  both  are 
greater  for  sandstone  than  for  granite.  The 
greatest  authority  in  America  on  building 
stones,  Prof.  George  P.  Merrill,  quotes  this 
table  with  approval. 

So  much  for  the  question  of  durability.  As 
to  artistic  fitness,  that  is  a  matter  of  individual 
taste.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the 
eminent  architects  who  have  designed  the  new 
cathedral  for  Washington,  which  is  to  be  the 
most  elaborate  stone  structure  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  did  not  feel  compelled  to  choose 
granite.  They  passed  this  material  by  with- 
out a  second  thought  and  selected  sandstone 
for  their  master  creation.  There  were  no  poli- 
tics or  business  jealousies  at  the  bottom  of 
this  action.  This  may  well  offset  the  decision 
of  the  Cleveland  authorities. 


QUARRYMAN  FIGHTS  SNAKE 

Reptile  Descends  Rope  on  Which  a  Blaster  is 
Suspended 

John  Hutchinson,  a  blaster  at  the  workhouse 
quarries  along  the  Delaware  River,  near  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  had  a  midair  encounter  with  a  big 


pilot  snake  that  resulted  in  the  suspension  of 
all  quarry  work  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  A 
hundred  quarrymen  watched  the  fight,  unable 
to  give  any  assistance. 

Hutchinson  had  been  lowered  over  the  side 
of  the  quarry  and  was  suspended  about  a  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  top  and  seventy-five  feet 
from  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  when  his  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  peculiar  gliding  move- 
ment on  the  rope  above  him.  First  he  thought 
that  the  rope  was  giving  way,  but  a  moment 
later  he  saw  that  the  movement  was  that  of  a 
large  pilot  snake  which  had  slid  onto  the  roi>e 
from  a  projecting  crag  and  was  leisurely  mak- 
ing its  way  in  his  direction. 

Escape  was  impossible  and  Hutchinson's 
danger  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
carrying  in  his  hand  a  stick  of  dynamite  and  a 
small  drill.  He  dared  not  drop  the  d>Tiamite 
for  fear  of  the  consequencecs,  and  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  put  up  a  fight  with  it  in  his 
hand.  He  managed  to  shove  the  dynamite 
into  a  pocket  and  then  prepared  to  give  battle, 
with  the  small  drill  as  a  weapon. 

As  the  snake  came  within  reach  Hutchinson 
aimed  a  blow  at  its  head,  but  the  swinging"  of 
the  rope  made  the  blow  a  glancing  one  and 
the  snake  continued  its  downward  course.  The 
second  blow  was  more  successful  and  seemed 
to  stun  the  reptile,  which  still  maintained  its 
hold  on  the  rope,  but  swung  its  head  from  side 
to  side  as  though  dazed.  Another  blow  ended 
the  fight,  the  snake  uncoiling  from  the  rope 
and  dropping  into  the  pit  below. 


Stone  Imports  from  Florence 

Among  the  articles  declared  at  Florence, 
Italy,  for  export  to  the  United  States  during 
the  calendar  year  1906  were  alabaster  goods 
to  the  amount  of  $67,848,  and  marble  statuary 
amounting  to  $61,162.  There  were  also  in- 
cluded in  the  list  antiquities  valued  at  $80,- 
802.  It  is  probable  that  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  last  named  articles  consisted  of 
stonework,  for  it  is  largely  from  this  port  that 
there  are  obtained  the  antique  sculptured  gar- 
den ornaments  that  are  proving  such  a  popular 
feature  in  the  adornment  of  the  country  villas 
of  rich  Americans. 
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GRANITE  AND  MARBLE 

A  Cootobdation  of  the  Marble  Interests  in  Georgia.    Indiana  G>ntractor  Makes  an  Attempt  to  Substitute 

Concrete  for  Granite  m  Street  Work.     Prosperity  in  the  Michigan  Granite  Field.    An 

Immense  Block  of  Southern  Granite  a  Feature  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition 


AN  Atlanta  correspondent  waxes  enthusi- 
astic over  the  future  of  Georgia  marble. 
There  has  recently  been  an  unusual  activity  in 
the  quarrying  field,  and  the  correspondent 
writes  as  follows:  Recently  owners  of  the 
quarries  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  com- 
bined to  advertise  their  property,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Colonel  Sam  Tate,  began  a 
movement  of  active  exploitation.  Marble  in- 
vestors in  Maine  became  interested,  and  at  the 
invitation  of  Colonel  Tate,  made  a  trip  to 
Ckorgia  and  promptly  pronounced  the  quar- 
ries of  north  Georgia  to  be  without  rivals. 
They  were  enthusiastic  over  the  quality  of  the 
marble  and  astounded  at  the  number  and  ex- 
tent of  the  quarries.  Their  visit  may  mean 
that  Northern  capitalists  will  shortly  turn  their 
attention  to  the  marble  of  north  Georgia.  In 
addition  to  the  interest  awakened  in  Maine, 
the  active  advertising  done  has  brought  the 
Georgia  quarries  to  the  attention  of  practically 
the  entire  country,  and  letters  of  inquiry  have 
been  received  from  points  even  as  distant  as 
Porto  Rico.  Colonel  Tate  recently  declared 
that  the  resources  of  north  Georgia  are  un- 
known to  half  of  the  people  of  the  State.  He 
insi^s  that  no  adequate  conception  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  northern  section  of  the  State 
is  grasped. 

Owing  to  the  friction  between  w^orkmen 
and  the  foreman  of  the  shed,  all  the  cutters  at 
the  Thomas  Fox  granite  yard,  one  of  the  larg- 
est establishments  of  the  kind,  went  on  a 
strike  a  few  days  ago. 

A  stone  shed  and  the  blacksmith  shop  of  the 
granite  plant  of  McDonnell  &  Sons,  at  Quincy, 
were  burned  a  few  days  ago.  The  fire,  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  of  incendiary  origin, 
did  about  $4,000  worth  of  damage.  The  loss 
was  fully  covered  by  insurance.  The  com- 
pany also  has  a  plant  at  Barre  and  one  in 
Buffalo. 

The  contract   for  street  paving  in  Terre 


Haute,  Ind.,  has  a  clause  which  requires  the 
use  of  Georgia  granite  at  all  corners.  The 
contractor  was  discovered  putting  down  con- 
crete corners  in  the  street.  When  the  city  au- 
thorities took  the  matter  up  the  contractor  de- 
clared that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  Georgia 
granite,  and  demanded  permission  to  make 
substitution.  The  Board  of  Works  thereupon 
served  him  notice  to  stop  work  while  they 
made  an  investigation.  They  communicated 
with  the  quarry  owners,  who  telegraphed  back 
word  that  one  carload  of  material  had  been 
started  at  once  and  that  another  would  follow 
in  a  few  days.  When  confronted  with  these 
telegrams,  the  contractor  is  said  to  have  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  made  no  effort  to  get  the 
stone. 

David  H.  Smith  died  recently  at  Winterport, 
Me.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years.  In  his  ac- 
tive years  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  granite 
quarrying  experts  in  the  country.  He  learned 
his  trade  in  the  g^ranite  works  of  Frankfort, 
his  native  town,  and  rapidly  rose  to  foreman. 
He  was  superintendent  of  the  Dix  Island  quar- 
ries when  over  1,000  men  were  employed 
there  and  had  charge  of  the  cutting  of  granite 
for  the  New  York  Post  Office  and  a  number 
of  Government  buildings  in  Washington. 
Since  his  retirement  from  active  work  he  has 
been  extensively  engaged  in  farming  and  stock 
raising. 

T.  Nelson  Dale,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  a  geol- 
ogist, connected  with  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  is  making  a  study  of  the  Ver- 
mont quarries  preparatory  to  the  publication 
by  the  Government  of  a  volume  on  Vermont 
granite.  This  will  be  the  first  complete  and 
exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  that  has  yet 
been  made.  Mr.  Dale  has  just  completed  a  vol- 
ume on  Maine  granites,  which  the  Govern- 
ment will  publish  at  once. 

The  Rockport  Granite  Company  reports  a 
number  of  large  contracts  on  hand.    One  of 
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the  latest  undertakings  is  furnishing  and  cut- 
ting the  granite  for  the  Registrar's  Office  at 
Salem,  Mass.  The  wiiOle  edifice  is  being  built 
of  granite. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wetmore  & 
Morse  Granite  Company,  of  Montpelier,  the 
following  officers  were  elected :  F.  M.  Corey, 
president ;  L.  P.  Gleason,  vice-president ;  E. 
H.  Deavitt,  treasurer;  Frank  G.  Wheaton, 
^cretary  and  general  manager.  E.  H.  Deavitt 
was  elected  in  place  of  W.  E.  Adams,  de- 
ceased, and  F.  A.  Dwinell  in  place  of  the  late 
Colonel  F.  E.  Smith,  The  report  of  the  of- 
ficers showed  a  successful  year  and  additional 
equipment  at  their  quarry. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Middlebury, 
Vt.,  Marble  Company  the  following  officers 
were  elected :  President,  A.  L.  Robinson ; 
treasurer,  B.  W.  Carlow ;  secretary,  F.  W. 
Fosdick. 

The  Smith-Thatcher  Quarry  Company,  at 
Scofield,  Mich.,  has  completed  overhauling  its 
plant  from  top  to  bottom  at  an  expense  of  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars.  The  plant  is  equipped 
with  the  latest  improved  machinery,  which 
places  it  among  the  best  quarries  in  the  State. 
The  company  expects  to  handle  3,000  cars  of 
stone  this  year,  a  big  increase  over  that  of  last 
season.  Detroit  furnishes  a  large  market  for 
this  material,  but  Ohio  gets  the  majority,  ship- 
ments being  made  as  far  as  the  Ohio  River, 
for  which  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  fur- 
nishes the  outlet  south.  The  capacity  of  the 
plant  is  taxed  all  the  time.  The  company  has 
just  discovered  in  its  quarry  bed  a  streak  of 
granite  ten  feet  thick  which  lies  between  the 
lime  and  sandstone.  This  is  believed  to  be  in 
large  and  paying  quantities  and  the  discovery 
of  this  granite  bed  will  be  a  valuable  find  to 
the  company.  Seventy-five  people  are  now  em- 
ployed at  the  quarry,  the  most  that  has  been 
employed  there  for  several  years. 

Two  immense  blocks  of  marble,  weighing 
24,000  pounds  each,  are  being  set  in  place  in 
the  gable  of  the  new  post  office  building  at 
Macon,  Ga.  These  will  be  the  largest  pieces 
of  marble  used  in  the  work  up  to  date.  Ac- 
cording to  the  contract  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  contractors,  the  post  office  build- 
ing was  to  have  been  finished  by  Julv  1  of  this 
year,  but  several  drawbacks  will  keep  the  com- 


pletion off  for  at  least  one  or  two  months. 
Nearly  all  of  the  wall  work  has  been  complet- 
ed, but  the  trimming  is  now  being  placed. 

The  Tayntor  Granite  Company  and  Hallo- 
well  Granite  Company  have  been  consolidated 
into  an  incorporation.  The  new  company  is 
the  largest  in  the  country  which  handles  both 
building  and  ornamental  work.  C.  E  Ta\-ntor 
purchased  the  old  Metoin  Quarry  at  Hallowell 
in  1889,  and  since  that  time  has  raised  Hallo- 
well  granite  to  a  high  grade  as  monumental 
stone.  The  new  concern  has  a  large  amount 
of  future  work  contracted  for. 

A  party  of  Italian  quarrymen  from  Rye- 
gate  got  into  a  row  while  on  a  picnic  several 
days  ago,  and  during  the  fight  one  of  tliem 
had  his  skull  fractured.  It  is  believed  that  he 
will  die.  His  assailant  fled  and  has  not  yet 
been  captured. 

Daniel  F.  McGovern,  of  Burlington.  \'t.. 
has  been  granted  a  patent  for  an  improved 
wheel  for  polishing  granite.  It  is  claimed  that 
a  saving  of  one-third  in  time  is  made  by  its 
use. 

The  Columbia  Granite  and  Dredging  Com- 
pany, of  Alexandria,  Va.,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated. The  officers  are  George  \V.  Dalzell, 
president;  C.  E.  Hagner,  Jr.,  vice-president; 
F.  A.  Col  ford,  secretary  and  treasurer,  all  of 
Washington.  The  capital  stock  is  fixed  at  from 
$25.(K)0  to  $300,000.  The  objects  are  to  do  a 
granite  and  dredging  business. 

The  Carlucci  Stone  Company,  of  Scranton, 
has  been  awarded  the  contract  for  the  interior 
work  on  the  new  courthouse  at  Wilkesbarre, 
Pa.  Upon  one  item  of  the  work  other  pro- 
posals were  submitted  for  less  amounts  than 
that  upon  which  the  proposal  of  the  Carlucci 
Stone  Company  is  based,  but  the  latter  com- 
pany refused  to  contract  for  items  of  work 
unfavorable  to  them  unless  awarded  all  upon 
which  they  had  bid.  Careful  examination  of 
all  the  proposals  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
Carlucci  Stone  Company  contract  for  all  the 
work  would  be  lower  by  more  than  S24.00i) 
than  the  proposal  of  any  other  company,  hence 
by  placing  all  the  work  within  this  one  con- 
tract the  lowest  total  cost  was  produced.  It 
is  believed  that  now  many  of  the  complications 
and  annoyances  incident  to  the  employment  of 
several  contractors  will  be  avoided  and  more 
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^aiivfactory  results  obtainctl.  The  bid  of  Car- 
lucci  &  Co.,  which  was  accepted,  follows: 
Marhle  wcrk.  tilinj;  and  terrazo.  bronze  work 
and  ornamental  plasterinpf  and  cabinet  work, 
S4<«».2*n.v^r).  Marble,  tiling  and  terrazo, 
**J*^l\r>r)r) ;  ornamental  plastering.  $49,871.85; 
bronze  work,  $11,445;  cabinet  woodwork, 
*«ri.420. 

The  Peekskill  Granite  Works,  F.  Christo- 
pher &  l>ro.,  proprietors,  have  opened  a  gran- 
ite. l)luestone  and  marble  yard  at  Xo.  223 
S<»itth  street. 

( )ne  of  the  largest  granite  and  marble  plants 
in  the  South  is  that  of  the  Raleigh  Marble 
Works,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  This  was  estab- 
lisheil  more  than  half  a  century  ago  by  a 
Scotchman  named  Stronach,  and  more  than  a 
dozen  firms  have  conducted  it  since.  But  its 
great  growth  has  been  since  1894,  when  it 
was  purchased  by  the  Cooper  l»rothers,  three 
in  number,  the  present  proprietors.  When 
ihey  took  charge  only  one  man  was  employed, 
and  he  for  part  of  the  time  only.  Xow  they 
have  a  large  electrically  equipped  pneumatic 
plant  and  several  gangs  of  cutters  are  kept 
busy.  The  company  has  customers  in  eight- 
een Statt^s,  from  Xew  York  to  Florida  and  as 
far  west  as  ( )hio,  although  the  greater  portion 
of  their  work  is  found  all  over  Xorth  Caro- 
lina and  the  borders  of  Virginia.  South  Caro- 
lina and  (ieorgia. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  incendiaries  a  few 
da\s  agi>  to  burn  the  |K>lishing  shop  of  the 
Deacon  liros.  granite  yard  at  West  Quincy. 
Tassersby  saw  the  flames  and  extinguished 
them  lie  fore  much  damage  was  done.  The  in- 
cen<liaries  also  mutilated  the  die  of  a  monu- 
ment under  construction. 

The  Mover  Marble  Yard,  on  De  Kalb 
street.  Xorristown,  Pa.,  has  l)een  sold  by  the 
proprietor.  Michael  McCirath,  to  a  syndicate 
comi>osed  of  Frank  Heavner,  Michael  Lawler 
and  John  J.  Holger,  Jr.  Mr.  Holger  was  the 
manager  for  Mr.  McCirath  and  will  continue 
in  that  capacity  with  the  new  firm. 

A  Finnish  quarryman  named  Korpi  was 
found  <lrowned  in  a  water-filled  quarry  at 
(iranileville,  \*t.,  a  few  days  ago.  At  first  it 
was  thought  that  he  had  met  with  foul  play, 
but  as  the  ImkIv  was  without  clothes,  it  is  now 
Wlievctl  that  he  lost  his  life  while  bathing. 


This  is  the  season  for  the  annual  outings  of 
the  Vermont  granite  men,  and  the  employees 
of  many  of  the  leading  quarries  have  enjoyed 
picnics  and  excursions  during  the  past  month. 

William  J.  Carroll,  a  leading  granite  manu- 
facturer of  Barre,  died  during  the  past  month 
after  half  a  year's  illness.  Mr.  Carroll  was 
ony  38  years  of  age.  He  was  long  a  member 
of  the  granite  firm  of  Carroll  &  McXulty,  but 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  he  bought  out  his 
partner's  interest,  since  which  time  he  has  con- 
ducted the  business  alone. 

John  O'Xeil,  one  of  the  best  known  granite 
cutters  of  Montpelier  and  for  many  years  with 
the  Ryle  &  McConnick  Granite  Company, 
died  after  a  long  illness  the  past  month. 

The  E.  L.  Smith  Company,  of  Barre,  has 
filed  articles  of  association  and  is  to  carry  on 
the  quarrying  and  manufacturing  of  granite, 
buying,  selling  and  leasing  of  property  for  that 
purpose,  with  its  quarry  on  Graniteville  Hill. 
The  office  will  be  in  Barre  and  the  capital 
stock  is  $200,000,  divided  into  2,000  shares. 
The  stockholders  are  John  E.  Smith.  Donald 
Smith,  Florence  L.  Smith,  Ethel  A.  Smith 
and  Angus  Smith,  of  Barre. 

The  granite  manufacturers  of  Montpelier 
and  Barre  took  their  annual  outing  in  the  form 
of  an  excursion  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  on 
August  31.  The  same  trip  was  made  last 
year,  and  the  members  were  so  well  pleased 
that  they  decided  to  repeat  it  this  year. 

A  solid  piece  of  granite  weighing  58  tons, 
or  over  100,000  pounds,  37  feet  in  length.  5 
feet  8  inches  wide  and  3  feet  4  inches  deep,  is 
a  part  of  the  Southern  Railway  exhibit  at  the 
Jamestown  Exposition.  The  exhibit  comes 
from  the  Mount  Airy  (N.  C.)  granite  quar- 
ries. It  is  grayish  in  color  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  pieces  of  solid  granite  ever  quarried. 
On  account  of  its  massive  size  and  great 
weight  the  piece  of  granite  has  been  placed  on 
two  piles  of  railroad  ties  across  Common- 
wealth avenue,  east  from  Lee  Parade. 

The  International  Marble  and  Granite 
Company,  of  Oklahotna  City  and  Chicago,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $30,000  capital  stock. 
The  incorporators  are  Thomas  P.  Robb  and 
Delbert  S.  Musser.  of  Chicago,  and  A.  J.  Mc- 
Mahan,  of  Oklahoma  City. 

.\    petition    in    bankruptcy    has    been    filed 
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against  the  Curbow-Clapp  Marble  Company, 
of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  M.  M.  Tresslar  has 
been  appointed  temporary  receiver.  One  of 
the  petitioning  creditors  is  the  Blue  Ridge 
Marble  Company,  of  Nelson,  Ga. 

The  Extra  Dark  Marble  Company,  operat- 
ing one  of  the  large  quarries  in  Gouvemeur, 
N.  Y.,  has  closed  down  its  plant  for  an  in- 
definite, period  and  has  so  notified  its  help. 
This  company  gave  employment  to  about 
twenty-five  men,  a  number  of  whom  were 
skilled  mechanics  and  drew  big  wages.  No 
reason  for  the  shutdown  is  given,  as  the  com- 
pany was  apparently  doing  a  large  business 
and  had  orders  ahead. 

From  North  Jay,  Me.,  to  San  Francisco  is 
a  long  distance  to  ship  granite,  but  that  is 
what  the  North  Jay  granite  quarries  are  do- 
ing. The  granite  with  which  the  building  of 
the  Hibernia  Bank,  destroyed  in  the  earth- 
quake of  last  year,  is  being  rebuilt  is  being 
quarried  at  Jay. 

After  a  shutdown  of  several  weeks  the 
Eastburn  granite  quarries,  at  Lumberton,  Pa., 
have  resumed  work  with  a  large  number  of 
hands. 

William  L.  Qualey,  manager  of  the  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  Marble  and  Granite  Works,  was  found 
mortally  wounded  in  his  office  a  few  days  ago, 
with  a  bullet  wound  in  his  abdomen.  He  died 
a  few  hours  later.  It  is  said  he  was  cleaning 
a  revolver  preparatory  to  a  trip  to  Canada, 
when  the  weapon  was  accidentally  discharged. 

There  is  a  strike  among  the  granite  cutters 
of  California.  The  men  are  now  getting  $4.50 
a  day  for  eight  hours  and  they  demand  $5.50 
for  the  same  time.  The  employers  declare 
that  they  will  stand  firm  and  refuse  to  yield 
to  the  demands  of  the  men.  Many  of  them 
declare  that  now  that  the  strike  has  been 
forced  upon  them,  they  will  fight  for  an  open 
shop.  One  of  the  largest  granite  men  in  the 
State  said :  "There  is  a  limit  to  all  things  and 
we  have  already  reached  the  limit  in  the  wages 
of  cutters.  If  we  granted  the  increase  it  would 
not  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  employers, 
but  of  the  customers.  The  public  is  already 
looking  askance  at  granite  work  because  of 
its  cost.  If  we  start  in  now  to  increase  the 
cost  it  will  simply  force  people  to  turn  to 
some  other  substitute.    The  cost  of  stone  con- 


struction is  what  has  given  concrete  its  gxeat 
foothold.  If  the  cutters  are  willing  to  kill  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg,  the  employers 
are  not.  They  will  simply  force  the  open  shop 
fight  on  us." 

While  a  granite  cutter  was  operating*  a 
pneumatic  hammer  at  J.  P.  Corskie  &  Son's 
granite  shed  at  Barre,  a  few  days  ago,  the  tx>oI 
broke.  A  flying  piece  of  steel  severed  an  ar- 
tery in  the  wrist  of  the  workman  and  he  al- 
most bled  to  death  before  medical  help  could 
be  had. 

The  H.  Wales  Lines  Company,  of  Meriden, 
Conn.,  is  completing  the  new  town  hall  at  that 
place.  All  that  remains  to  be  furnished  are 
the  four  large  marble  columns  for  the  porch. 
These  have  been  quarried  by  the  X'ermont 
Marble  Company  and  are  being  turned  and 
finished. 

Good  Prospects  at  West  Dummerston 

It  is  believed  that  the  force  of  men  at  the 
West  Dummerston  granite  quarry  will  shortly 
be  largely  increased.  Some  years  ago  there 
was  considerable  activity  at  this  place,  but  of 
late  years  the  work  slackened.  The  quarrv*  is 
known  as  the  George  E.  Lyon  Quarry,  but 
since  the  death  of  IMr.  Lyon  the  controlling  in- 
terest has  been  held  by  the  Flynt  Granite  Com- 
pany, of  Monson.  The  superintendent  is  T. 
J.  Manning.  The  granite  at  the  West  Dum- 
merston quarry  is  rated  as  one  of  the  best  in 
the  country,  and  the  mountain  at  whose  base 
it  lies  contains  an  unlimited  supply. 


Restricting  Quany  Operations 

Quarrying  operations  at  the  Abbey  Craig, 
Stirling,  Scotland,  was  stopped  owing  to  an 
agitation  agamst  the  taking  of  rock  from  the 
Craig,  which,  it  was  stated,  was  disfiguring 
the  effect  of  the  Wallace  Monument.  The  Sec- 
retary for  Scotland  has  now  granted  the  re- 
quest to  reopen  the  quarry  on  condition  that 
the  quarrying  is  confined  to  certain  parts  in- 
dicated on  a  plan ;  that  the  metal  taken  from 
the  quarry  be  used  for  road  purposes  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Forth  only ;  that  no  metal  be 
sold  and  that  the  operations  be  conducted 
without  the  use  of  smoky  or  noisy  engines  or 
machinery. 
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SANDSTONE  AND  LIMESTONE 

The  Oolitic  Limestooe  of  Utah  Worthy  of  Greater  AttentioD  Than  It  Is  Receiving  from  the  Builders  of 

That  State.     Legal  Effort  Being  Made  to  Block  the  Sale  of  Quarry  Property  to  Mihvaukee 

for  a  Site  for  the  House  of  Correction.    The  Monon  Station  at  Oettsville,  Indiana 


ONE  of  the  American  deposits  of  stone 
that  has  not  yet  received  the  attention 
it  deserves  is-  the  oolitic  limestone  of  Utah. 
There  is  a  fine  bed  of  this  material,  of  pleas- 
ing color,  good  quality  and  proven  durability, 
in  San  Pete,  and  three  quarries  are  now  open. 
These  are  capable  at  present  of  turning  out 
l.(KH»  feet  of  Stone  a  day,  and  will  be  further 
<level(>i)ed  as  occasion  arises.  The  producers 
are  the  Oolitic  Stone  Company,  Parry  Broth- 
ers, and  Nelson  Brothers.  As  in  many  Qther 
cases,  the  quarrymen  suffer  from  the  indiffer- 
ence of  local  builders  to  a  native  industry. 
Architects  are  prone  to  select  a  well-known 
stone,  even  from  a  distance,  in  preference  to 
one  that  is  produced  close  at  hand.  This  is 
because  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  make 
an  investigation  and  learn  the  full  merit  of  the 
local  material  and  the  possible  output  of  the 
quarries.  Prompt  deliveries  are  essential,  of 
o^urse,  but  builders  could  easily  protect  them- 
selves in  this  respect  and  at  the  same  time  give 
needed  encouragement  to  a  nearby  industry, 
from  the  development  of  which  they  would 
reap  a  decided  advantage.  The  text  for  this 
little  strmon  is  the  action  of  a  Salt  Lake  City 
builder,  who  has  just  passed  the  State  quar- 
ries by  and  given  out  a  contract  for  Indiana 
limestone.  In  commenting  upon  this  action, 
while  admitting  that  the  architect  and  builder 
had  the  right  to  go  where  they  pleased  for 
stone.  President  Koch,  of  the  Oolitic  Com- 
pany, said :  "The  impression  that  the  Utah 
quarries  could  not  deliver  this  contract  is 
wrong.  I  offered  to  take  the  contract  and 
agreed  to  furnish  all  the  stone  needed  by  the 
specified  time — December  1 — and  give  bond 
to  see  that  it  was  done.  Xo  one  quarry  could 
proiluce  the  amount  alone,  but  the  three  in  San 
Pete — the  Oolitic,  Parr\*  Bros,  and  Nelson 
Bros.^<ould  easily  do  it.  Contractor  Camp- 
bell, who  built  the  Salt  Lake  post  office  of 


Utah  oolitic  stone,  says  that  he  found  it  more 
economical  to  use  Utah  stone  than  Indiana 
stone.  He  is  now  figuring  on  the  Federal 
building  at  Colorado  Springs,  and  expects  to 
base  his  prices  on  Utah  stone." 

J.  C.  Fowler  is  investigating  the  stone  de- 
posits on  an  extensive  tract  of  land  he  owns  at 
Pacific  Highlands,  near  Joplin,  Mo.  If  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  stone  warrant  it, 
Mr.  Fowler  will  develop  a  large  quarry. 

When  a  blast  was  fired  in  the  quarry  of  the 
Weaver  Construction  Company,  at  Allentown, 
Pa.,  recently,  a  large  stone  was  thrown  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  a  thousand  feet,  crushing  a 
fence  in  the.  city  streets.  Fragments  of  the 
stone  narrowly  missed  a  young  boy  who  was 
passing  at  the  time. 

T.  J.  Neacy,  a  resident  of  Milwaukee,  has 
obtained  an  injunction  preventing  Milwaukee 
County  from  purchasing  or  paying  for  the 
Zautke  and  Reichert  sites  selected  by  the  sup- 
ervisors for  the  new  house  of  correction,  while 
the  legality  of  the  proposed  action  bv  the  coun- 
t>'  board  is  being  determined  in  the  Circuit 
Court.  In  his  complaint  Mr.  Neacy  alleges 
that  the  Zautke  farm  is  w^orth  considerably 
less  than  $117,216,  the  price  fixed  by  the  board 
of  arbitration,  and  also  that  the  value  of  the 
Reichert  tract  is  less  than  the  appraised  value 
of  $47,320.  The  Zautke  tract  was  offered  to 
the  board  for  $115,000,  and  the  plaintiff  al- 
leges that  a  reasonable  market  value  for  the 
tract  is  $90,000,  and  a  fair  market  value  for 
the  Reichert  tract  has  never  been  and  is  not 
now  more  than  $30,000.  He  alleges  upon  in- 
formation and  belief  that  the  defendants  had 
conspired  with  one  or  more  persons  unknown 
to  him  to  defraud  the  County  of  Milwaukee. 

John  Miller,  for  seven  years  an  expert  drill- 
er at  the  Bessemer  Quarries,  four  miles  north 
of  Martinsburg,  W.  \'a.,  was  killed  by  an  ac- 
cident some  days  ago.    He  was  in  the  quarry 
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pit  drilling  a  hole  for  a  blast,  when  a  mass  of 
rock  became  detached  and  fell  and  crushed 
him. 

The  Indiana  Railroad  Commission  has  or- 
dered the  Monon  to  stop  work  on  the  station 
it  is  erecting  at  Ellettsville,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  station  is  being  built  near  a  stone 
quarry,  one-half  mile  outside  of  the  town  it- 
self. The  complaint  came  in  from  the  citizens 
of  Ellettsville,  and  upon  investigation  by 
Chairman  Hunt,  of  the  commission,  the  com- 
plaint was  found  to  be  correct.  Hence,  the 
order  to  the  company  to  stop  work  on  the  pres- 
ent building  and  to  relocate  in  the  town  itself. 

The  Portland  Stone  Company,  of  East  Or- 
ange, X.  J.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $100,000.  Incorporators,  Charles 
O.  Geyer,  Frank  C.  Ferguson  and  Harry  H. 
Picking.  The  company  is  to  deal  in  building 
stone. 

An  Italian  quarry  laborer  unconsciously 
went  within  ten  feet  of  a  heavy  dynamite  blast 
in  the  Johnson  Quarries  on  the  Shenango 
River,  opposite  Mahoningtown.  The  force  of 
the  explosion  blew  the  Italian  some  distance 
away  and  filled  the  lower  portbn  of  his  body 
with  minute  particles  of  limestone.  Strangely 
enough,  he  was  not  fatally  injured. 

The  Chuckanut  Stone  Company,  C.  I.  Roth, 
president,  operates  the  well-known  quarries  at 
Bellingham,  Wash.  The  Bellingham  Bay 
sandstone  is  reported  by  the  Washington  Geo- 
logical Survey  to  be  one  of  the  best  building 
materials  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  a  sound 
and  durable  stone,  of  even  texture  and  pleas- 
ing color.  The  Bellingham  Bay  stone  has  been 
on  the  market  for  a  number  of  years  and  has 
steadily  grown  in  favor.  The  Chuckanut 
Company  now  proposes  to  establish  in  connec- 
tion with  its  quarry  a  complete  cutting  plant. 
It  is  expected  to  have  this  in  full  operation  for 
next  season's  work. 

Frank  Joblin,  one  of  the  best  known  stone 
men  of  the  southwest,  died  during  the  past 
month  at  the  home  of  his  nephew  by  marriage, 
Theodore  Albert,  Recorder  of  Batesville,  Ark. 
Mr.  Joblin  was  a  quarryman  of  wide  experi- 
ence and  had  done  more  than  any  one  else  for 
the  development  of  the  stone  resources  of 
Batesville.  For  many  years  he  had  been  a  sub- 
scriber to  and  a  valued  friend  of  Stone. 


CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 
Elxpert  of  the  Geok>gical  Survey  Talks  of  Its  Dangos 

The  recent  collapse  of  a  number  of    re-en- 
forced concrete  buildings,  with  loss  of  life,  and 
of    several    hundred    thousand    dollars,     has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  structural  material 
experts  the  need  of  an  immediate  revision  of 
the  building  regulations  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  country.    It  is  declared  that  inattention  to 
this  new  material  on  the  part  of  officials    of 
municipalities  and  the  haphazard  manner    in 
which  it  is  being  handled  by  some  contractors 
have  led  to  a  most  serious  problem  and  will  re- 
sult in  more  disasters  unless  there  is  a  remedy 
at  once. 

Richard  L.  Humphrey,  expert  in  charge  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey's  struc- 
tural material  laboratory  in  St.  Louis  and  Nor- 
folk, declares  that  the  danger  of  collapse  of 
concrete  structures  exists  in  nearly  everv  im- 
portant city  in  the  United  States.  He  said: 
"I  have  examined  carefully  nearly  every  one  of 
the  buildings  that  have  collapsed  within  the 
last  year  and  in  every  case  the  fall  of  the  build- 
ings has  been  due  to  carelessness  of  construc- 
tion. From  what  I  have  seen  of  other  con- 
crete buildings  in  process  of  construction  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  same  errors  are  being  re- 
peated and  that  further  collapses  surely  will 
come  unless  the  officials  of  the  cities  take  the 
question  in  hand  now.  This  danger  of  care- 
less construction  confronts  nearly  every  city  of 
the  country,  and  it  is  a  miracle  to  me  that  more 
concrete  buildings  have  not  collapsed. 

'The  science  of  concrete  construction  is  not 
yet  thoroughly  settled,  and  until  it  is  the  great- 
est care  should  be  taken  in  the  use  of  the  ma- 
terial. There  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  it  can  be 
used  by  unskilled  laborers.  That  is  the  error 
which  has  led  to  serious  consequences.  While 
it  is  true  that  unskilled  labor  can  be  employed 
to  a  large  degree,  concrete  construction  re- 
quires the  same  care  and  attention  to  details 
that  is  demanded  by  first-class  construction 
with  other  materials." 

The  Geological  Survey  is  now  conducting 
experiments  at  its  laboratories  in  St.  Louis  and 
Norfolk  to  test  the  strength  of  concrete  and  of 
reinforced  concrete  beams,  columns  and  floor 
slabs. 
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SLATE  QUARRYING   AND   MANUFACTURING 

of  the  Tkinst  That  a  Slate  Rod  Will  Not  Do,  as  Set  Forth  by  the  Organ  of  the  English  Slate 
Trade.     A  Good  Business  Document     Slate  Production  and  Slate  Importation  in  Canada. 
Quarryman's  Attempt  to  Blow  Up  a  Plant  Because  His  Pay  Was  Reduced 


AFPEXDED  are  some  of  the  things  a  slate 
roof  won't  do,  says  the  Slate  Trade  Ga^ 
cettc,  and   those   contemplating  building  are 
recommended  to  make  a  note  of  them:     (1) 
Slate  rooh  won't  wear  away.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  the  best  quality  of  material  be  used, 
the\  will  outlive  the  building  itself.     (2)  They 
wont  bum.     Prospective  users  of  composition 
r<H)fings  should  especially  bear  this  in  mind. 
<  :J )  They  won't  rust.    (4)  They  won't  crack  as 
concrete  may  do.     (5)  They  won't  decay,  that 
i*»,  to  any  appreciable  extent  compared  with 
other  roofings.     (6)  They  won't  absorb  mois- 
ture, which  is  an  advantage  not  to  be  claimed 
for  retl  tiles.     (7)  They  won't  melt  under  the 
influence  of  heat,  like  tar  or  asphalt.       (8) 
They  won't  need  constant  repairs.     (9)  They 
won't  encourage  the  growth  of  fungus,  moss, 
or  decaying  vegetable   matter.        (10)    They 
won't  expand  or  contract  under  varying  tem- 
jxTatures.     (11)  They  won't  rot  the  roof  tim- 
l>er<  through  becoming  rain   soaked.        (12) 
They  won't  need  paint  to  protect  them      (13) 
Tliev     won't    disintegrate   or  crumble  away. 
( 14 )  They   won't   tear   as   composition   may, 
and  they  won't  warp  like  tiles  made  from  in- 
ferior clays.     (15)  They  won't  rattle  as  a  tin 
roof  often  does.     (16)  They  won't  be  aflfected 
by  the  acids  and  gases  which  are  always  pres- 
'•nt  in  the  atmosphere  and  which  are  evolved 
fn^m  factories.     ( 17)  They  won't  attract  light- 
ning.     (18)    They  won't  need  extraordinary 
Ntrong  frameworks  to  support  them,  and  hence 
won't   cost   so  much   as  tile   roofings.      (19) 
They  won't  cost  si>  much  as  any  other  roofing. 
*2<M  They  won't  require  solder  that  may  be 
i»xydizcd  or  melted.     (21)  They  won't  need 
seams,  joints  or  interlocking  grooves  that  may 
decay  and  get  out  of  order.     (22)  They  won't 
t)e  aflfected  by  climatic  changes  to  any  degree 
worth  mentioning.     (23)  They  won't  need  re- 
placement after  a   few  years'  service.     (24) 
Thcv  won't  need  a  warrantv.  ( 25 )  Thev  won't 


lose  their  architectural  appearance  and  present 
a  dirty,  worn-out  aspect  after  the  ravages  of 
time.  (26)  They  won't  be  blown  off  by  gales. 
(27)  They  won't  easily  be  damaged  in  transit. 
There  are  other  things  that  they  won't  do,  but 
we  think  these  are  sufficient  to  impress  the  out- 
sider as  to  their  superlative  merits.  In  view 
of  the  introduction  of  numerous  rivals,  we  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  the  points  enumerated  alK)ve 
cannot  be  too  often  reiterated  by  everybody 
connected  with  the  slate  trade.  The  public  re- 
quire education  in  this  as  in  other  matters. 

The  only  slate  quarries  operated  in  Canada 
in  recent  years  are  those  at  Xew  Rockland, 
Melbourne  township,  Richmond  County,  Que- 
bec. The  production  in  1905,  the  latest  statis- 
tics available,  was  4,975  squares,  valued  at 
$21,568.  The  output  was  about  the  same  for 
the  three  previous  years.  The  exports  of  slate 
in  1901  were  $10,(HX),  but  since  that  year  there 
has  been  no  slate  exported.  The  importation 
of  roofing  slate  in  1905  amounted  to  $43.345 ; 
of  school  slates,  $19,811 :  of  slate  pencils.  $7, 
567,  and  of  slate  of  all  kinds  and  manufactures 
of  slate.  $20,005,  a  total  importation  of  $93,- 
228  for  the  year. 

A  gang  of  twenty-five  men,  engaged  in  Bur- 
lington, \'t.,  to  take  the  place  of  strikers  in  the 
slate  quarries  at  Fair  Haven,  got  as  far  as  Rut- 
land, where  union  men  met  them  and  per- 
suaded them  to  throw  up  the  job.  They  de- 
clared that  they  had  accepted  employment  on 
the  assurance  that  the  strike  had  been  settled. 

(ireen  Mountain  Slate  Company  has  been 
organized  at  Kittery,  Me.,  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  slate  quarries  and  dealing  in  slate, 
with  $100,(X)0  capital  stock,  of  which  nothing 
is  paid  in.  The  officers  are:  President,  Hor- 
ace Mitchell,  of  Kittery;  treasurer,  S.  J.  Mor- 
rison, of  Portsmouth. 

John  A.  Eley  and  Charles  \.  Meyers,  of 
Wind  Gap,  have  opened  a  new  slate  (juarry. 
They  intend  to  take  oflF  10,000  yards  of  top 
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and  will  have  the  machinery  in  operation  be- 
fore winter.  The  property  lies  in  the  same 
vein  as  the  Blue  Mountain  Quarry. 

The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  has  approved 
the  application  for  a  charter  of  the  John  Hum- 
phrey Company,  of  Peach  Bottom,  which  will 
quarry  slate.  The  company  has  a  capital  of 
$6,000,  and  Howell  Williams,  of  Delta,  is 
treasurer. 

The  Helmuth-Burkley  Slate  Company,  of 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  has  been  incorporated,  with 
$25,000.  The  incorporators  are  John  Burkley, 
G.  E.  Helmuth,  J.  M.  Miller,  J.  J.  Beechy  and 
S.  B.  Fair. 

While  John  Stoneburner  was  repairing  a 
boiler  at  a  slate  quarry  near  Danielsville,  the 
steam  was  turned  on  and  he  was  serously 
burned. 

William  K.  Jones  was  arrested  at  Wind  Gap 
recently,  charged  with  having  attempted  to 
blow  up  the  oil  house  and  boiler  house  of  the 
Phoenix  Slate  Company  at  that  place.  Owing 
to  a  slackness  in  business  Jones  was  given  a 
different  job  at  the  quarry  at  a  slight  reduc- 
tion in  pay.  He  endeavored  to  get  the  union 
to  take  some  action  in  the  matter,  and  when 
they  refused  it  is  charged  that  he  threatened 
"to  stop  the  quarry."  A  100-pound  barrel  of 
powder,  stolen  from  the  powder  house,  was 
found  near  the  boiler,  wth  a  half  burnt  fuse 
only  two  inches  long.  The  arrest  of  Jones  fol- 
lowed the  discovery.  Later  Jones  confessed  to 
having  made  the  attempt  to  blow  up  the  plant. 

All  the  dressers  at  the  Alpha  Slate  Quarry 
struck  recently.  Men  were  added  to  carry 
blocks  from  the  splitters  to  the  finishers.  They 
were  paid  $2  a  day,  but  they  demanded  $2.25. 
When  the  demand  was  refused  all  of  the  men 
quit  work. 

The  Jackson  Bangor  Slate  Company,  of  Pen 
Argyl,  organized  by  the  election  of  the  follow- 
ing directors.  William  Bray,  of  East  Bangor ; 
Charles  N.  Miller,  of  Bangor ;  Nicholas  Male, 
John  Stier  Jackson  and  William  H.  Jackson, 
of  Pen  Argyl.  Later  the  directors  met  and 
elected  the  following  officers :  President,  John 
Stier  Jackson ;  vice-president,  William  Bray ; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Nicholas  Male ;  gen- 
eral manager,  William  H.  Jackson.  The  newly 
organized  company  has  acquired  about  all  of 
the  slate  interests  held  by  the  estate  of  the  late 


John  L  Blair  in  the  Bangor  region,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Albion  Slate  Company,  the 
property  of  which  was  recently  sold  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 


Failure  in  the  Slate  Trade 

Thomas  R.  Griffith,  of  Pawlet,  Vt.,  a  slate 
manufacturer,  has  filed  a  petition  in  bankrupt- 
cy in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  District 
Court.  This  failure  is  one  of  the  largest  to 
have  occurred  for  some  time. 

The  liabilities  are  $18,232.07,  of  which  $14.- 
000  is  secured  claims  and  $4,110.07  unsecured 
claims.  The  assets  are  $45,500,  consisting  of 
the  following :  Bills,  promissory  notes  and  se- 
curities, $500;  stock  in  trade,  $25,000;  unli- 
quidated claims,  $20,000. 

Although  the  assets  are  set  up  as  $45,500, 
the  petitioner  made  affidavit  that  he  was  un- 
able to  make  the  customary  deposit  for  fee. 


Japanese  Cement  Combination  Proposed 

Consul-General  H.  B.  Miller  quotes  from  a 
Yokohama  newspaper  that  a  scheme  to  form 
a  syndicate  among  cement  companies  is  under 
consideration  among  cement  manufacturers  in 
Japan,  the  journal  stating :    The  object  of  the 
scheme  is  said  to  be  to  improve  the  quality  of 
cement  and  to  check  the  import  of  the  foreign 
article.    The  Okayama,  Saga,  and  Mie  Cement 
companies  have  agreed  to  incorporate  with  the 
Toyo  Cement  Company.     All  the  companies 
mentioned  are  paying  fairly  good  dividends. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  organization  of 
the  new  company,  cement  works  will  be  estab- 
lished in  Manchuria  and  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Japan. 


Quick  Granite  Deliveries 

Although  the  contract  with  the  Woodbury 
Granite  Company  for  Bethel  granite  for  the 
Wisconsin  State  Capital,  at  Madison,  was 
signed  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  first  consign- 
ment of  stone  for  the  job  has  already  been 
landed  on  the  ground.  A  number  of  carloads 
of  the  white  granite  have  gone  forward,  and 
if  the  building  will  take  twelve  years  to  fin- 
ish, as  the  State  officials  estimate,  it  is  evident 
that  no  part  of  the  delay  will  be  due  to  the 
granite  company. 
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QUARRYING  AND  STONE  CRUSHING 

How  Big  Cnishiiig  Plants  at  Gouveroeur  Have  Succeeded  in  Gearing  Up  Troublesome  Refuse  From 

MaiUe  Milk  and  Quarries.     Crushed  Marble  Used  for  Road  Building  and  Railroad  Ballast 

A  Famous  Ohio  Quany  Gosed  Up  Because  of  G)6t  of  Getting  Out  Stone 

THE  plant  of  the  Northern  Crushed  Stone 
Company,  located  at  the  Northern  New 
Vi»rk  Marble  Works,  Gouvemeur,  N.  Y.,  is 
l>einjj  run  to  its  full  capacity.  All  of  the  waste 
>tone  from  the  marble  works  is  being  crushed, 
and  when  this  is  all  dis|X)sed  of,  stone  will  be 
ijiiarried  specially  for  the  purpose.  The  accu- 
mulation of  waste  stone  is  a  serious  problem 
at  every  quarry  and  it  is  strange  that  crushing 

plants   are   not    more    frequently   established. 

Marble  is  not  generally  supposed  to  be  a  ma- 
terial particularly  suited  for  crushed  stone,  but 

>vhat   can   be   accomplished   by   enterprise   is 

>hown  by  a  Gouvemeur  correspondent,  who 

write>:     When  the  Rylstone  mill  and  quarry 

were  mAiI  last  year  there  was  a  persistent  ru- 

m«»r  afloat  that  the  new  owners  would  install 

large  crushers  at  the  plant  and  that  the  worth- 

le>s  marble  in  sight  would  be  crushed  for  high- 
way pur|K)ses,  mainly,  but  nothing  in  this  di- 
rection has  been  done  yet.    The  situation  and 

surroundings  at  the  Rylstone  are  ideal  for  the 

mstitution  of  a  crushing  plant.  The  side- 
tracks and  power  are  already  there.  The  im- 
mense ledge  at  the  rear  of  the  mill  building 

would  furnish  thousands  of  cars  of  stone  even 

from  the  waste  material  usually  encountered 

in  all  quarry  operations.     In  the  development 

of  the  Rylstone,  so  far  as  that  work  was  car- 

rie<l  on,  the  problem  of  storing  the  waste  stone 

had  not  been  solved,  and  if  operations  had 

been  carried  on  until  the  present  time  it  would 

have  become  a  perplexing  question  without  the 

aid  of  a  crusher.    A  few  years  ago  the  work 

of  storing  the  waste  stone  at  the  St.  LawTence 

Marble  Works  had  become  a  costly  problem. 

One  day  the  village  stone  crusher  was  set  up 

beside  the  huge  pile  of  great  boulders  and 

within  two  years  not  a  vestige  of  that  once 

great  problem  was  left,  and  there  has  been  no 

accumulation  since.    The  Gouvemeur  Marble 

Company  has  had  the  situation  met  for  them 

by  the   railroad   company,  which   has   taken 


thousands  of  car  loads  of  large  stone  which 
has  been  used  along  the  line  for  various  pur- 
poses. In  the  vicinity  of  Charlotte  hundreds 
of  car  loads  of  this  stone  have  been  deposited 
between  the  lake  shore  and  the  tracks  to  pre- 
vent the  waves,  during  a  storm,  from  washing 
away  the  grade. 

The  Hancock  Crushed  and  Building  Stone 
Company,  of  Hancock,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incor- 
porated, with  a  capital  of  $15,0(K),  to  quarry 
building  stone  and  manufacture  crushed  stone. 
The  incorporators  are  George  W.  Kazenstein, 
Fannie  E.  Kazenstein  and  Abram  W.  Cook, 
all  of  Hancock. 

E.  \'an  Ness  Hermance,  of  Rocky  Mount, 
Va.,  will  engage  in  asbestos  mining  at  that 
place,  and  will  also  establish  a  rock  crushing 
plant. 

The  Clinton  Point  Stone  Company,  at  Rock- 
land Lake,  N.  Y.,  has  doubled  its  cmshing  ca- 
pacity and  now  has  a  half  mile  of  quarry  open, 
leading  in  both  directions.  The  company  is 
assessed  at  $125,000,  having  acquired  more 
property  from  the  American  Ice  Company, 
with  dock  and  water  front. 

The  Schuylkill  Stone  Company  has  been 
formed  by  Philadelphia  capitalists  and  will  es- 
tablish a  large  quarrying  and  crushing  indus- 
try in  the  Hopewell  Hills,  at  Sixpenny  F"alls, 
near  Birdsboro,  Pa.  A  tract  of  land  has  been 
secured  from  Mrs.  Edward  Brooke,  of  Birds- 
lx>ro,  on  which  there  is  an  extensive  deposit  of 
trap  rock.  A  cmsher  will  be  erected  here  and 
access  to  it  will  be  gained  by  a  railroad  switch 
two  miles  long.  The  work  of  grading  the  first 
section  of  the  road  has  already  begun. 

The  Champlain  Sand  and  Stone  Company 
is  conducting  quarrying  operations  at  Schuy- 
lerville,  N.  Y.  A  man  was  recently  killed  by  a 
blast  fired  by  the  company,  and  much  damage 
was  done  to  the  property  of  a  resident  named 
Senez.  The  latter  brought  suit  to  restrain 
the  company  from  doing  any  further  blasting, 
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but  the  matter  was  settled  by  the  company, 
which  paid  all  the  damages  and  agreed  to  lease 
the  property  of  Senez. 

The  Walton  Stone  Company,  of  Jackson- 
ville, 111.,  has  been  incorporated  to  operate 
quarries.  The  capital  is  $10,000  and  the  incor- 
porators are  H.  D.  Dobyne,  L.  S.  Doane  and  J. 
W.  Walton. 

The  George  Stratton  Quarry  Company,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  has  been  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  quarrying  granite  in  Barre, 
Vt. 

A  Philadelphia  Company  has  purchased  the 
old  Maxwell  property  at  the  White  House,  in 
the  Chester  Valley,  Pa.,  and  is  erecting  a  large 
sand  mill.  Sandstone  is  quarried  on  the 
property  and  ground.  An  electric  railroad 
gives  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road at  Swedesford  Station.  Seventy-five 
houses  are  being  erected  for  the  workmen  and 
their  families. 

The  stone  quarry  which  for  a  number  of 
years  was  the  chief  industry  of  Plymouth, 
Ohio,  from  which  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
carloads  of  stone  were  shipped  nearly  all  over 
the  country,  and  which  furnished  employment 
to  many  hundre<ls,  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past, 
as  the  company  has  abandoned  the  quarry  and 
sold  off  the  machinery.  There  is  plenty  of 
stone  of  excellent  quality  still  in  the  quarry, 
but  the  expense  of  getting  to  the  rock  is  so 
great  that  it  will  not  justify  the  company  to 
operate  longer. 

The  Nay  Aug  Stone  Company  has  recently 
opened  and  is  now  operating  in  an  extensive 
manner  a  quarry  at  Nay  Aug,  near  Scranton, 
Pa.  A  building  stone  of  high  quality,  similar 
to  that  used  for  the  technical  high  school  at 
Scranton,  is  produced.  When  the  company  is 
in  full  operation  one  hundred  men  will  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  Cedar  Cliff  Stone  Company,  of  New 
York,  capitalized  at  $300,000,  is  employing 
about  150  men  on  the  property  at  Marlbor- 
ough, N.  Y.,  leased  from  the  John  W.  Kerr 
estate  of  Kingston.  Stone  for  ballast  and  con- 
crete is  being  quarried. 

The  Columbus  (irove  Stone  Company,  of 
Putnam  County,  Ohio,  has  been  incorporated 
by  Edward  Layport  and  others  to  quarry  stone. 
Capital,  $12,000. 


Stone  Houses  in  Abyssinia 

A  British  vice-consul,  writing  from  Abys- 
sinia, says:  A  sawmill  is  already  at  work  at 
Adis  Abeba,  and  Greek  artisans  are  engaged 
in  quarrying  and  stone  hewing.  Machinery 
in  connection  with  house,  building  general!}  15 
likely  to  be  in  demand  as  soon  as  the  mean^  of 
transport  are  simplified.  The  Govern inent  is 
already  building  in  European  style,  and  stone 
houses  may  be  seen,  some  even  of  three  stt.rics 
in  height,  in  the  capital.  Those  w^ho  can  afford 
such  luxuries,  however,  are  for  the  present 
confined  to  the  immediate  entourage  of  the 
Emperor,  and  are  few  and  far  between. 


A  Record  Blast  in  Elurope 

The  largest  blast  ever  known  in  PZur<>j>e 
was  recently  fired  at  the  Carrara  marble  quar- 
ries. The  charge  consisted  of  17,600  pDuncIs 
of  prometheus  powder  and  100  pounds  of  g^in- 
cotton,  occupying  a  chamber  38  feet  long^  by 
12  feet  wide.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  hall 
a  million  tons  of  marble  were  loosened.  X<> 
American  marble  man  can  reconcile  himself  to 
the  wasteful  and  destructive  method  by  which 
marble  is  blasted  from  the  Italian  quarries. 
Even  if  the  marble  is  sound  enough  to  stand 
the  shock,  there  is  no  excuse  for  such  an  an- 
tiquated system. 


Stone  Machinery  Wanted 

Magnus  Hellstrom,  care  of  A.  Hansson, 
Linnegaten  21,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  wants  cat- 
alogues and  other  literature  on  the  subject  of 
earth  and  stone  handling  machinery,  concrete 
construction  machinery  and  equipments  for 
digging  small  canal.  The  party  named  has 
large  contracts  covering  railroad  and  general 
construction. 


Old  Marble  Quarries  Reopened 

The  first  cargo  of  marble,  amounting  to  IM) 
tons,  from  the  lona  quarries,  oflF  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  reopened  after  the  lapse  of  centur- 
ies, has  now  been  shipped  to  Belgium.  Opera- 
tions began  in  March,  and  work  is  now  pro- 
ceeding so.  as  to  fulfil  orders,  which  are  com- 
ing in  fast.  The  quarries  are  on  the  west  of 
the  island. 
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Barre  Pneumatic  Tool 


npHE    BARRE    PNEl  MATIC    TOOL  is  made  for 
carving  and   lettering  in  granite,  marble  and  stone. 
Simple  in  construction,  and  remarkable  for  the  smoothness 
M'ith  which  it  runs. 


MADE  ly 
FOUR 
SIZES 


SEM)  FOR 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 


MANIKACTI.  KKI>  BY 


TROW    &    HOLDEN 
BARRE,  VERMONT 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Stereotomy.  By  Arthur  Willard  French  and 
Howard  Chapin  Ives.  New  York:  John 
Wiley  &  Sons.    Price  $2.50. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  book  that  has 
already  taken  its  place  as  a  standard.  Mr. 
French  is  professor  of  civil  engineering  in 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  Mr.  Ives 
is  assistant  professor  of  civil  engineering  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  They  are 
thoroughly  practical  men,  and  consequently 
their  book  is  not  a  mere  presentation  of  the 
scientific  principles  of  projection.  All  of  the 
problems  are  wisely  chosen  and  will  prove  of 
the  greatest  assistance  to  the  stone  cutters  and 
draftsmen  who  wish  to  advance  themselves  in 
their  profession.  Many  of  them  are  taken 
from  notable  masonry  constructions  through- 
out the  country.  There  are  four  chapters  given 
over  to  problems.  The  first  of  these  is  devoted 
to  plane-sided  structures,  buttresses,  recessed 
flat  arches,  bridge  abutments  and  architectural 
stonework.  The  second  takes  up  structures 
containing  developable  surfaces,  the  examples 
covering  cylindrical  arch  in  circular  wall,  hor- 
izontal full  centered  arch,  groined,  cloistered 
and  descending  arches,  arch  culverts  and  ma- 
sonry arch  bridges.  Another  chapter  is  given 
over  to  those  puzzling  problems,  the  oblique  or 
skew  arches.  The  corm  de  vache  and  the 
logarithmic  method  of  projection  are  illus- 
trated, and  a  very  useful  bibliography  of  the 
oblique  arch  will  show  the  inquirer  where  all 
the  diflFerent  methods  of  construction  can  be 
studied.  The  final  chapter  contains  three 
problems  of  rare  occurrence,  the  recessed 
Marseilles  gate,  the  hemispherical  dome,  and 
a  geometrical  stairway,  and  are  given  in  con- 
densed form. 

A  most  admirable  feature  of  the  book  is  to 
be  found  in  the  two  opening  chapters.  The 
authors  believe  that  the  student,  in  addition  to 
exercises  in  projection,  should  be  furnished 
with  practical  examples  of  modern  masonry 
structures,  directions  for  the  preparation  of 
drawings  which  are  daily  made  by  engineers 
and  architects,  and  more  of  the  practical  de- 
tail of  building  stone  masonry.  There  is, 
therefore,  given  in  brief  form  a  description  of 
the    various    stones    used    for    building,    the 


methods  of  quarrying,  dressing  and  cutting 
stone,  the  tools  that  are  used,  a  classification 
of  masonry  and  general  rules  and  specifica- 
tions. Many  of  these  will,  of  course,  be  fa- 
miliar to  those  who  use  the  book,  but  it  is  far 
better  that  thev  be  included  than  omitted. 


Hendricks'  Commercial  Register  of  the 
United  States  for  Buyers  and  Sellers. 
Price  $10.  New  York:  Samuel  E.  Hen- 
dricks Company,  74  Lafayette  street. 

This  is  the  sixteenth  annual  appearance  of 
the  Hendricks  Directory,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  useful  business  aids  in 
the  country.    One  cannot,  perhaps,  character- 
ize it  better  than  is  done  in  the  subtitle  of  the 
book,  which  declares  that  **it  is  devoted  es- 
pecially to  the  interests  of  architectural,  me- 
chanical,  engineering,   contracting,   electrical, 
railroad,  iron,  steel,  mining,  mill,  quarrying, 
exporting  and  kindred   industries."      It   is   a 
large  volume  of  more  than  1,200  pages,  and  as 
the  names  are  compactly  listed  in  small  t>T)e, 
we  should  not  venture  to  hazard  even  a  guess 
as  to  how  many  are  included.    It  is  suflScient 
to  say  that  it  covers  the  entire  United  States 
thoroughly,  no  section  being  slighted.     In  a 
work  of  this  size  and  nature  it  is  impossible, 
of  course,  to  avoid  all  errors.    Changes  occur 
even  while  a  book  is  going  through  the  press. 
But  in  a  series  of  practical  tests  extending  over 
many  years  we  have  found  that  the  errors  in 
this  directory  have  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum.   The  classification  of  industries  is  care- 
fully done  and  is  generally  carried  out  in  fxiU 
detail.     For  instance,  in  the  stone  trade  the 
producers,  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  gran- 
ite, marble  and  slate  are  separately  listed,  and 
among  the   stone  producers   the  nature  and 
color  of  the  stone  are  often  given,  but  stone 
contractors  are  so  specified,  and  among  the 
dealers  in  stone  the  general  nature  of  the  prod- 
uct handled,  as  "foundation,"  "flagging,"  etc., 
is  nearly  always  noted.     Among  the  cement 
producers  and  dealers  the  variety. and  brand 
are  named.    These  are  but  illustrations  of  the 
care  and  thoroughness  of  treatment  through- 
out.    The  work  is  invaluable  as  an  office  as- 
sistant, the  full  indexes  adding  to  its  useful- 
ness. 
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^JaMnond  Saws    w^^^^^^v^^im      makers  of 

■  N  «LE       and      DOUBLE 


BAarble.  Slate 

AND 

Sandstone 


Beo.  Anderson  {  Co. 

(LlaOflctf)  ^^^^C^^^^'^^^^PS'KiS^^^  lH.P.to 

««ai8l.,Ncwark.N.J.  ^^^^i^;  ^-^■'^  IM  H.  P. 

Send  for  Cataloi^acs 

l>pc  ol  Doable  Clrcolwr  Diamond  Sow,  BIoIbo  •»<  FoUIbo  Spindle 
i  Iraai  la  InelMo  vp  to  t—  InelMo  diameter,  cattlao  vp  to  S  leet  •  ladMO  HUck 


FRCNIER'S    SAND    PUMP 


For  Feeding  Sand,  Steel  or  Shot  for  SAWING  STONE 

Saws  f asteft  uses  less  sand  and  water  and  requires  less  power  and 
repairs  than  any  other*  Runs  only  20  rerolutions  per  minute. 
Pays  for  itself  in  six  months.  Used  by  the  Best  and  Largest 
mills.    Send  for  full  description  and  prices. 


FRENIER    &    SON.    Rutli>Lnd.  Vermont 


C.   R.   NOirrON  J.   E.   NORTON 

NORTON    BROTHERS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SEA  GREEN  ROOFING  SLATE 

DCALiiis  IN   RED.   UNFADING  OREEN   AND   PURPLE 
GRANVILLE.  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 
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Wanted 


Five  hundred  roofers  to  use 
PREMIER  BLACK,  the  strongest  roofing 
slate  In  the  world.   Smooth,  absolutely 
straight  and  of  a  beautiful  color.   Once 
used,  a  substitute  will  never  satisfy. 
A  trial  car  will  convince.   Samples  and 
prices  on  application. 

QRANVILLE  SLATE  COMPANY, 
QRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Wt        O.  A.  Miller  Slate  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

ROOFING  SLATE 


Black-Boards,  Steps,  Platforms  and  Urinal  Stalls 
SLATINGTON.  PA. 


Philadelphia  Office:  127  W.  Logan  Street 

FRIDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS 
GERNANTOWN.     PHIL ADELPHlAp    PA. 


The  Norcross  Bros.  Co. 


General  Contractors 


NEW  YORK 


Boston 
Worcester 


Providence 
Cleveland 
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YOU   HAVE  TRIED  THE   REST,  NOW  TRY  THE  BEST 


MAKE   THE    BEST   GRADES   OF 


WIRE      ROPE 

FOR    CVCRY   PURPOSE 

WIRE    ROPE    TRAMWAYS 

AND  WIRE  ROPE  EQUIPMENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

lT.:ift:  IRON    AND    STEEL    WIRE  ZMV^T. 


NEW    YORK    office:     -     -     IT    BURLING    SLIP       SAVANNAH.    GA..      HARTFELDER-QARBUTT    CO. 
PHILADELPHU    OFFICE:     626    COMMERCE    ST.       NEW    ORLEANS.    LA..      WHITNEY    SUPPLY    CO. 
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■^^^MiMiiHittiiMlMiiMiii 


UNITED  PEACH  BOTTOM  SLATE  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  and  shippers  of  **  CERTTF1CAT1B  * 


GENUINE 


Peach  Bottom 


SLATE 


Quick  Shipments.     Quality  Guaranteed 
DELTA  -  -  -  PENNSYLVANIA 


THE  ROOF  THAT 

NEVER  WEARS  OUT 

Sea   Green   and   Purple   Slate 

WRITB  US, 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO,, 

BOX  90.  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 


THE   EXCELSIOR  SLATE  CO, 


THOMAS  MASTERS,  Jr.,  Proprietor 


^^  Masters^'  £xcelsior  Slate 


OUR   PRODUCTS: 

Roofing  Slate 
Structural  Slate 
Slate  Blackboards 
Slate  Grave  Vaults 
Marbleized  Slate 


OFFICE: 
Pen   Argyl    National    Bank   Building 

PEN   ARGYL,   PA. 
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BOOKS 


FOR  QUARRYMEN.  STONE-WORKERS.  CONTRACTORS.  ARCHITECTS 

BUILDERS  AND  STUDENTS 


STONES  FOR  BUILDING  AND  DECORATION. 
By  Professor  George  H.  Merrill,  Cura- 
tor of  the  United  States  National 
Museum.    New  edition,  illustrated.. $5.00 

MARBLE  DECORATION, 

and  the  Terminology  of  British  and 
Foreign  Marbles.  By  George  H. 
Blagrove.    Illustrated 1.50 

SLATE  AND  SLATE  QUARRYING. 

Scientific,  Practical  and  Commercial. 
By  D.  C.  I>avies,  with  illustrations 
and  folding  plates 1.25 

CEMENTS,  LIMES  AND  PLASTERS. 
Their     Materials,     Manufacture    and 
Properties.     By  Edwin  C.  Eckel. . .  6.00 

MINING  AND  QUARRYING. 

By  J.  H,  CoUins 60 

ROCK  BLASTING. 

Principles  of  Blasting  and  Appliances 
Used.    By  G.  G.  Andre 3.00 

THE  BLASTING  OF  ROCK. 

In  Mines,  Quarries,  Tunnels,  etc.  By 
A.  W.  Daw  and  Z.  W.  Daw.  Illus- 
trated      6.00 

ROCK   EXCAVATIONt 

Methods  and  Cost.  By  Halbert  Pow- 
ers Gillette 3.00 

EARTH  AND  ROCK  EXCAVATING. 

By  Charles  Prelini.  With  tables,  dia- 
grams and  illustrations 3.00 

BLASTING  AND  QUARRYING  OF  STONE, 

For  Building  and  Other  Purposes.  By 
General  Sir  J.  Burgoyne 60 


PRACTICAL   MASONRY, 

Comprising  the  Construction,  Setting- 
Out  and  Working  of  Stairs,  Arches, 
Circular  Work,  etc.  By  W.  R.  Pur- 
chase   3.00 

MASONRY    AND   STONE-CUTTING. 

The  Principles  of  Masonic  Projection. 
By  E.  Dobson 1.00 

MODERN  STONE-CUTTING  AND  MASONRY. 

A  Practical  Treatise.  By  John  S.  Sic- 
bert  and  F.  C.  Biggin 1.50 

STEREOTOMY. 

Problems  in  Stone  Cutting.  By  S. 
Edward  Warren 2.50 

TREATISE  ON   MASONRY  CONSTRUCTION. 

By  Ira  O.  Baker 5.00 

STONE-WORKING  MACHINERY. 

With  Hints  on  tlie  Arrangement  and 
Management  of  Stone  Works.  By 
Mr.  Powis  Bale 3.65 

HOISTING   MACHINERY. 
Including  the  Elements  of  Crane  Con- 
struction,   By  Joseph  Horner 3.00 

PpCKET-BOOK  OF  ALPHABITB. 

By  Spon  &  Chamberlain 25 

LETTERS  AND  LETTERING. 

A  Treatise  with  200  Examples.  By 
Frank  Chouteau  Brown 2.00 

EXPEDITIOUS  MEASURER. 

Indexed  Tables  Showing  Cubic  Con- 
tents of  Blocks  of  Stone.  By  A.  L. 
Nash  2.00 


ALL  TCCHNICAL  BOOKS  CAN  BE  FURNISHED.    REMITTANCES  MUST  IN  ALL  CASES  ACCOMPANY 
THE  ORDERS.    PRK:ES  INCLUDE  COST  OF  MAIUNC 


FRANK  A.  LENT.  Publisher 

123  UBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Cleveland  Stone  Company 

LARGEST  PRODUCERS  OF  SANDSTONE  IN  THE  WORLD 


SOLE  OWNERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

BEREA,  OHIO,  QUARRIES 

And  the  Laigest  Operator!  of  the  Great 

Amherst  Buff  and  Blue  Sandstone  Quarries 


Sawed  Building  Stone,  Sawed  Flagging.  Curbing,  Bridge  Stone 
Capacity,  300  Cars  Per  Day 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


General  Offices:   CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


American  Diamond.  Sand  Blast 


PORTABLE  SIZE  No.  2 


For 

cutting  out  letters 

on  monuments 

and 

tombstones 

Monograms  in 
relief 


Marvel 

of  Simplicity  and 

Efficiency 


Write 
for  Details 


DRAUGHTSMAN 

Position  wanted   by  young   man  with 
two  years*  experience  at  granite  quanies 
in  making  woridhg  drawings,  diagrams 
and  patterns.     Address 
.         Draughtsmai;!,  Care  of  STONE 


American  Diamond  Blast  Co. 

Dept.  M  lU  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED! 

Broken  Stone  Quarry  wanted. 
About  300,000  yards  for 
foundation  and  road  work. 
Must  be  accessable  and  within 
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STEAM  STONE  CUTTER  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

Genuine  Wardwell  Electric 


RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


AN  D 


Steam  Stone  Channelers 

ALSO 

GADDERS  AND  QUARRY 
EQUIPMENT  GENERALLY 


For  ao€f 

40  ytMTs 

WArd<weirs 

Havc  stood 

for 

economics! 
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Stone  Working  Machinery 


nPHESE  "Elxtension  Tongs**  are  adapted  for  use  with  aane 
or  derrick  to  handle  rough  or  finished  stock.  The  foot 
castings  having  leaded  faces  will  not  scratch  or  mar  finished 
surfaces.  The  feet  open  to  3'  0"  and  one  or  several  pieces  can 
be   lifted   at   once.      Instantly   adjusted.      Capacity,   three   tons. 

'  I  'rilS  is  but  one  of  our  many  devices  for  the  handling  of  stone. 
Write  for  iUustrated   catalogue   of  "Wonn  Driven   Planers,** 
Diamond  Circular    Saws,   Gang    Saws,    Rubbing    Beds,  Polishing 
Machines,  Floor  Surfacers,  Travelling  Cranes,  etc 


F.  R.  Patch  Manufacturing  Company 

Specialists  in  Stone  Working  Machinery 
RUTLAND,  VERMONT,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Ruggles  Machine  Company 

Manufacturen  of  the  celebrated  RUuGL£5  soft  itooe  working  machineiy. 
AlK^builders  of  the 

^^Hookcr**  Patent  Incline  Aerial  Cable  Carrier 

These  carrieis  will  lift  a  load  from  any  depth  to  the  cable,  where  the  carrier  is  automatically  and  instantly  relenaed  and 
the  load  moved  on  to  be  stopped  automatically  on  any  part  of  the  cable  and  dumped  automatically  from  cither  box  oc  ckain 
or  lowered  to  the  ground  from  any  point  on  the  cableway  at  the  will  of  the  operator  in  charge  of  the  hoisting  engine. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  DESCRIPTION  TO 

RUGGLES  MACHINE  COMPANY 

POULTNEY,   VERMONT 


Quarries  and  Stone  Properties 

fl  I  am  prepared  to  make  careful  examinations  of  every  variety  of 
stone  properties,  and  to  write  reports  thereon,  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  wish  to  purchase,  or  to  facilitate  a  sale. 

fl  I  will  submit  plans  for  the  more  economical  and  effective  opera- 
tion of  quames,  suggest  needed  equipment  for  all  stone  plants, 
and  furnish  specifications  for  machinery. 

fl  I  will  also  write  prospectuses,  circulars,  booklets  and  catalogues, 
and  prepare  all  kinds  of  advertising  matter  for  the  stone  trade. 

fl  I  have  specialized  in  stone  for  years,  and  have  had  wide  practical 
experience.  I  have  absolutely  no  affiliations  to  influence  or 
prejudice  my  views. 

George  Barnum 

Cake  OF  STONE 

123  Liberty  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Contractor's  Plant  for  Sale  Cheap 

15,000  feet  %,  %,  %-inch  wire  rope,  also  \%,l}i  and  1^-inch  wire  rope.  Five  tons  all 
sizes  manila  rope.  6,000  feet  2!i-inch  fire  hose,  all  sizes.  C'invas  covers,  pipe, 
all  sizes,  hoisting  engines,  pumps,  and  a  little  of  everything  in  contractor's  line. 

EDWARD  J.  KANE.  260  Front  Street.  New  York  City 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Peach  Bottom  Roofing  Slate 

DELTA.  YOR  K  COUNTY.  PA. 

Operators  of  the  "Old  Big  Quarry,"  opened  in  1800. 
Slates  from  this  quarry  took  First  Premium  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibition  in  London  in  1850,  and  have  ever  since 
maintained  the  high  reputation  of  the  Peach  Bottom  Slate. 

STRONG    AND   IMPERISHABLE   AND    UNI- 
FORM AND  UNCHANGEABLE   IN  COLOR 


THE     E.     J.     JOHNSON     COMPANY 

Producers  of 

Slate  Blackboards 


AND 


ROOFING  SLATB 

MAIN   Opfick:  branch   offick: 

38    PARK    ROW,    NEW    YORK  626    PARK    BUILDING,    PITTSBURG 

quarries;  banqor.  Pennsylvania:  poultney,  Vermont 

We  offer  the  greatest  variety  of  Slates  of  the  better  grades.    A  specialty  made  of  Slates  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  quotations  delivered  anywhere. 
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THERE  are  many  Stone  concerns  throughout  this  country 
using  sand  as  a  sawing  abrasive.  Such  concerns  believe 
that  they  are  using  the  best  abrasive  material  that  can 
be  obtained.  We  wish  to  correct  this  error  by  informing  all  that 
we  can  supply  you  with  CHILLED  STEEI>  SHOT  that  will 
positively  do  more  work  in  a  given  time  than  any  other  abrasive 
that  can  be  obtained. 

We  will  gladly  send    you  a  complete   set  of  samples   of 
the   material    referred  to,  together  with  a  catalogue    we   have 
issued,   illustrating   and    explaining    the    business    methods   to 
adopt  in  sawing  stone   quickly.      This  catalogue  is  free  to  all. 
Write  for  one  to-day  to  the 

HARRISON  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

NATHAN  C.  HARRISON.  General  Agent 

5  and  7  Dorchester  Avenue  Extension    :    :    BOSTON,  MASS. 
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WIRE   ROPE 


AND 


AERIAL  WIRE  ROPE  TRAMWAYS 

FOR  CONVEYING  STONE.  ORE.  Etc. 


^ 


OUR    AUTOMATIC     TRAMWAYS    ARE     E^JUIPPED    WITH     THE 
G.  &  S.  PATENT  AUTOMATIC   SELF-DUMPING,  SELF- 
RIGHTING   AND   SELF-LOCKING  BUCKETS 
Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  17 

BRODERICK  4  BASCOM  ROPE  CO. 

BRANCH    HOUSE)  _  _  ,  -^- 

76  Warren  St..  New  York  ^*-    tiOUlS,    MO. 
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The  Kent  Pulverizer 

GRINDS  ALL   HARD  MATERIALS 


To  any  desired  degree  of  Oneness 


TRAP  ROCK    . 
CEMENT  CLINKER 
LIMESTONE       . 
QUARTZ 


4  Tons  Per  Hr.  to  60  Mesh. 
10  Bbls.  Per  Hr.  to  98j^    100  Mesh. 

3  Tons  Per  Hr.  to  95j^    100  MesK. 

5  Tons  Per  Hr.  to  40  Mesh. 


USES  LESS  THAN  25  H.  P. 


L 


ARGEST  OUTPUT  PER  H.  P. 

EAST  ATTENTION 

QWEST  REPAIR  ACCOUNT 


Takes  any  feed  passing  1 "  ring 

1(  you  grind/write  us  and  let  us 
tell   you   how    to   save    money 

KENT  MILL  CO.,  170  Broadway*  New  York 
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PROSPERITY  AND  THE  STONE  TRADE 

Elagbb  Stone  Producers  and  Workers  Have  Had  a  Long  Season  of  Lean  Years  Despite  the  Phenomenal 

f\oiperity  of  that  C>untry*s  Trade.     Binldmg  Industry  Has  Slackened,  But  Monumental 

Budness  Has  Been  Fairly  Good.     A  Lesson  (or  the  American  Stone  Men 

slackening  of  the   slight  improvement   niani- 


IN  many  lines  of  trade  economic  conditions 
are  apt  to  be  similar  in  the  various  coun- 
trics  at  any  given  time.  This  is,  of  course, 
{>articularly  true  of  commodities  in  which 
there  is  an  international  trade.  The  same  con- 
ditions of  supply  and  demand  are  likely  to 
™le  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  for  instance, 
in  one  country  as  another.  This  is  by  no 
means  always  the  case,  however,  and  some- 
times there  will  be  marked  depression  abroad 
while  in  America  wc  may  be  on  the  top  wave 
t>f  prosperity.  In  the  stone  trade  conditions 
fre<|uently  vary  widely  here  and  in  England. 
In  the  latter  country  a  tightness  in  the  money 
market  puts  a  stop  to  building  operations  at 
once,  but  here  it  only  curtails  speculative 
building,  and  has  little  or  no  eflfect  on  the 
enormous  number  of  new  structures  that  are 
needed  to  house  our  constantly  growing  popu- 
lation. 

But  while  the  situation  is  so  different  in  the 
English  and  .American  stone  trade  at  present, 
it  is  interesting  and  instructive  for  our  stone 


fested  during  the  earlier  months  of  the  year. 
This  is  to  be  specially  noted  in  the  London 
district,  where  the  great  dearth  of  work  of  any 
magnitude  is  severely  felt.  The  strictest  econ- 
omy is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  on  all  sides 
there  are  complaints  of  unprofitable  business. 
The  existing  state  of  affairs  in  the  stone  and 
marble  trades  is  not  less  readily  endured  by 
reason  of  the  rejoicings  in  certain  quarters 
over  "the  phenomenal  prosperity  of  British 
trade."  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  "phenom- 
enal prosperity*'  has  not  yet  reached  the  build- 
ing trade,  and  those  engaged  in  the  industry 
are  asking  for  a  good  and  sufficient  reason. 
How  is  it  that  with  record  trade  returns  and 
plenty  of  talk  about  prosperity,  that  the  build- 
ing trade  is  lifeless? 

For  it  is  not  the  stone  trade  alone  that  has 
struck  a  long  series  of  lean  years.  It  is  small 
consolation  to  know  that  all  the  building  trade 
industries  have  suffered  alike.  A  whole  group 
of  trades  have  been  affected,  and  affected  in 


producers    to    study    the    conditions   existing     such  a  manner  as  to  establish  a  record  in  the 


abroad.  The  very  best  summary  of  the  state 
<»f  affairs  in  England  is  furnished  by  the  staff 
correspondents  of  the  Master  Builders^  Asso- 
ciation Journal,  of  I^ndon.  No  excuse  is 
necessar>\  therefore,  for  reprinting  the  follow- 
ing admirable  article: 

The  state  of  mind  prevalent  among  stone 
w(»rkcrs  at  the  present  time  can  be  summed 
up  in  two  words — "hope  deferred." 

During  the  last  month  there  was  a  sensible 


matter  of  lack  of  employment.  It  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  situation — a  record  trade 
boom,  if  the  figures  of  the  export  and  import 
trade  are  adopted  as  a  criterion  of  national 
prosperity,  accompanied  by  a  record  depres- 
sion in  one  of  the  greatest  industries  in  the 
country.  We  have  grown  accustomed  to  a 
depression  in  agriculture  concurrently  with 
an  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country, 
but  that  the  like  phenomenon  should  be  wit- 
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nessed  in  respect  of  the  building  trade  would 
have  been  considered  improbable,  if  not  im- 
possible a  decade  or  so  ago.  We  have  now  to 
face  that  fact.    What  is  the  reason  ? 

Effect  of  National  Prosperity 

If  we  think  the  matter  out,  there  are  only 
two  ways  in  which  national  prosperity  can  af- 
fect the  building  trade.  One  of  them  is  when 
such  prosperity  results  in  an  increase  of  the 
population  to  be  housed ;  the  other  is  when 
such  prosperity  results  in  increased  expendi- 
ture on  fixed  property  by  those  who  have  saved 
money.  Now  one-third  of  the  total  export 
trade  of  the  whole  country  consists  of  textiles, 
and  an  increase  of  the  output  of  textiles  is  not 
followed  by  any  great  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion to  be  housed.  The  industry  is  one  in  which 
females  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  operatives 
engaged.  Out  of  every  100  textile  workers  68 
are  women.  An  increase  of  employment  in  a 
trade  in  which  the  vast  bulk  of  the  employed 
are  women  has  a  very  different  effect  upon  the 
building  trade  to  that  of  increased  emj)l()yment 
to  men.  In  the  one  case  the  effect  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  separate  houses  ;  in 
the  ether  case  tliere  is  only  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  gross  family  earnings. 

The  increase  of  emigration  which  has  set  in 
in  such  a  decided  nnnner  since  1899  is  another 
factor  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  any  in- 
(juiry  as  to  the  causes  of  prolonged  (le])ressi()n 
in  the  building  trade.  It  is  true  there  has  been 
an  influx  from  some  of  the  more  backward 
parts  of  Europe,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  building  trade  a  Russian  Pole  is  a  bad  ex- 
change for  a  young  Englishman  or  Scotchman 
just  arrived  at  man's  estate,  and  who  if  he 
could  find  employment  in  this  country  would 
set  up  housekeeping  and  become  the  head  of  a 
resident  family.  In  former  times  we  would 
emigrate  our  wastrels  to  tlie  great  advantage  of 
the  country,  but  the  stringent  laws  made 
against  the  influx  of  undesirables  in  the  newer 
countries  has  changed  all  this.  It  is  the  very 
cream  of  our  working  cbsses  who  now  go  to 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  the  loss  of 
these  men  is  sufficient  answer  to  the  (|uestion 
of  why  the  demand  for  working  class  dwell- 
ings has  S(^  naturally  slackened. 


The  influence  upon  the  building  trade  <n  the 
demand  for  working  class  dwellings  is  n«>: 
fully  appreciated.  It  is  not  generally  knowT 
that  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  Cire^t 
Britain,  excluding  London,  of  an  annual  value 
of  less  than  £20  a  year  is  86  per  cent,  of  the  u»- 
tal.  And  the  total  capital  expenditure  up^jn 
houses  of  this  description  is  very  little  less  than 
that  of  all  others.  The  annual  value  of  dwell- 
ing houses  in  (ireat  IJritain,  excluding  Lon- 
don, under  £20  rental  is  £57,000,0(10,  while  tht 
annual  value  of  all  dwelling  houses  of  a  rent:i! 
of  £20  and  upward  is  only  £63,00(),(MJ().  Ii  i^ 
with  the  value  rather  than  the  number  that  tbv 
building  trade  is  most  interested,  and.  judges 
by  that  standard,  the  capital  expenditure  ujx'r. 
working  class  dwellings  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  all  other  classes  put  together.  It  follow- 
that  the  emigration  and  employment  returns 
are  vitally  interesting  to  every  one  engaged  in 
the  building  trade. 

Special  Conditions  Affecting  the  M arru 
Trade 

There  are,  of  course,  special  building  trade 
industries  which  may  be  excepted.  The  mar- 
ble trade  is  one.  \'ery  little  of  this  material 
finds  its  way  into  working  class  dwellings.  It 
is  practically  confined  to  the  highest  cla<>  uf 
property.  l>ut  fcr  this  reason  it  is  particular! \ 
sensitive  to  money  market  conditions.  During 
times  of  profitable  trade,  when  money  is  onri- 
ing  forward  for  investment  a  greater  or  les> 
expenditure  upon  buildings  of  the  highest  and 
most  ])ermanent  class  is  a  matter  of  small  con- 
si  deratitm.  There  is  a  directly  contrary  result 
when  trade  is  not  profitable ;  when  savings  are 
not  seeking  an  outlet ;  when  capital  is  scarce. 
and  when  rigid  economy  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  At  the  same  time,  the  state  of  the  \a]^^r 
market  reflects  the  trade  conditions  of  the 
time,  and  increased  employment  means  in- 
creased demand  for  labor,  which  is  itself  an 
index  of  a  profitable  state  of  trade. 

And  whatever  may  be  the  figures  relating  to 
our  foreign  trade,  it  is  quite  certain  that  capi- 
tal is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain.  Stagna- 
tion of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  great  fall 
in  the  value  of  even  the  best  gilt-edged  securi- 
ties is  sufficient  evidence  of  this  fact.     It  fol- 
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lows  that  money  is  not  being  saved  to  any 
great  extent.  When  a  man  accumulates  capi- 
tal he  speedily  seeks  for  an  investment.  Money 
finds  its  way  to  the  stock  broker,  and  the  prices 
of  securities  rise.  That  this  is  not  now  the 
case  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  either  the  for- 
eign trade  is  not  so  profitable  to  individuals  as 
is  generally  supposed,  or  the  slackness  of  the 
home  trade  has  more  than  counterbalanced  the 
activity  of  importers  and  exporters.  In  any 
event  an  easy  money  market  points  the  way 
to  prosperity  in  the  marble  trade,  and  will  be 
welcomed  accordingly. 

Wisdom  in  the  Granite  Trade 

Although  the  granite  trade  has  been  serious- 
ly affected  by  lack  of  building  contracts,  it  has 
been  relieved  to  a  certain  extent  by  an  in- 
creased output  on  the  part  of  the  monumental 
branch  of  the  industry.  In  this  respect  the 
granite  worker  has  been  wiser  in  his  day  and 
generation  than  the  monumental  marble  ma- 
son. Whereas  the  former  has  stuck  to  his  in- 
dustry as  a  producer,  the  latter  has  allowed 
himself  to  become  a  distributor  of  foreign 
produce.  And  herein  is  the  great  danger  to 
that  which  was  once  an  important  and  useful 
industry.  The  existing  condition  of  the  trade 
has  been  voiced  by  speakers  at  recent  meetings 
of  the  Monumental  Masons'  Association.  They 
complain  that  the  trade  is  drifting  out  of  their 
hands,  and  that  distribution  is  now  being  ef- 
fected through  what  are  styled  "illegitimate 
channels."  Naturally  they  seek  for  a  remedy. 
So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  published  re- 
ports, the  suggested  remedy  is  in  combination 
for  mutual  protection. 

But  how  is  the  protection  of  the  trade  to  be 
carried  out  so  long  as  there  is  a  tendency  to 


translate  the  highly  skilled  sculptor  into  the 
mere    shopkeeper,    and    to    drive    his    trainei 
workmen  and  assistants  out  of  the  trade  alt> 
gether?     On  the  surface,  the  business  of  the 
shopkeeper  is  more  easy  than  that  of  tht  skilled 
worker.     For  that  very  reason  the  former  i? 
open  to  a  deadly  competition  from  which  the 
latter  is  free.     It  takes  years  of  training  to 
make  a  man  into  a  highly  skilled  mason — spe- 
cial qualities,  and  a  life  given  to   study  arc 
necessary  to  the  sculptor  who  would  be  suc- 
cessful.    But  the  very  difficulty  of  training  i^ 
the  very  best  protection  to  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  industry.    So  long  as  it  is  a  pro- 
ductive industry  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
"illegitimate  channels  of  distribution."    What 
is  the  good  of  a  rough  block  of  marble  to  the 
man  who  has  not  the  requisite  skill  to  work  it? 

A  Natural  Protection 

But  if  the  skilled  worker  or  the  highly 
trained  artist  deliberately  gives  up  his  birth- 
right— if  he  gives  up  the  natural  protectioo 
which  is  the  direct  result  of  his  own  knowledge 
and  skill — if  he  ceases  to  make  practical  use 
of  his  technical  training,  and  to  save  himself 
trouble,  and  in  the  vain  hope  of  making^  a  big- 
ger profit,  joins  the  ranks  of  the  shopkeeping 
or  distributing  class,  what  then?  He  will  be 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  conditions  under 
which  he  has  elected  to  conduct  his  industr}*. 
He  loses  to  a  great  extent  the  advantage  of  his 
skill  and  technical  training,  and  he  has  to  com- 
pete with  those  to  whom  the  knowledgfe  of 
mere  distribution  is  far  greater  than  his — with 
the  great  distributing  firms  and  the  universal 
provided.  And  against  such  competition  any 
arrangement  to  force  trade  into  certain  dis- 
tributive channels  will  be  powerless. 


An  Egyptian  Bas-Relief. 
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NOTFS  FROM  QUARRY  AND  MILL 

By  (jeorge  Barnum 

Um  of  Decontnre  Marbles  Out-of-Doon  m  Severe  dimates.     PoinU  About  the  Weathering  ol  Stone 

That  Are  Not  Cooadered  by  Many  Architects.    Pkoper  Stone  lor  Steps  and  Plattonns. 

Danger  of  Taking  Difficuk  Contracts  When  a  Quarry  is  Out  ot  Gmdition 


Ir  Mreins  to  be  a  fad  among  architects  at  the 
prcM.*nt  time  to  use  marble  for  out-of-door 
>**ork.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  white  struc- 
tural marble,  which  has  been  employed  for  the 
l>urix)se  time  out  of  mind.  1  have  reference 
ii>  the  a)lored  decorative  marbles  which  were 
formerly  supposed  to  be  used  only  in  interiors, 
^hcre  they  would  be  protected  from  the 
'^^•eather.  Hut  architects  have  seen  colored 
marble  columns  used  out  of  doors  in  Italy, 
and  though  the  polish  disappeared  centuries 
aj^o  an<l  the  surface  tints  have  faded  and  be- 
o'MiK-  blurred,  this  is  thought  by  some  to  add  to 
their  artistic  effect.  The  admiration  for  this 
\%cather-beaten  appearance  may  be  an  affecta- 
ti4>n,  to  which  architects  are  especially  prone, 
or  it  may  be  that  the  color  sense  of  the  ordi- 
nary beholder  is  not  sufficiently  refined  to  ap- 
preciate the  beauty  that  comes  with  the  soft- 
ening of  the  original  colors.  Hut  there  is  one 
point  that  these  architects  do  not  take  into 
account.  It  is  one  thing  to  expose  a  delicate 
marble  to  the  sunny  skies  of  Italy  and  quite 
another  t«>  let  it  stand  in  the  fierce  frosts  and 
l)eating  snows  of  America.  A  marble  wilK 
jK-rhaps.  weather  more  in  a  year  in  this  coun- 
try than  it  would  in  a  century  in  Southern 
Kiin>j)e. 

If  a  clt»se  and  even  grained  American  mar- 
ble is  given  a  free  exposure  here  it  will  lose 
its  fx)lish  in  a  short  time,  the  color  becomes 
far  kss  brilliant,  and  before  long  the  surface 
is  pitted  and  irregular,  so  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  original  honing.  I  do  not  deny  that,  in 
this  stale,  the  appearance  may  be  soft  and 
]»lca>ing.  r.ut  to  my  mind  it  is  no  whit  supe- 
rior to  <»nlinary  sandstone  or  limestone,  al- 
thuugli  the  owner  has  paid  very  much  more 
t'lan  the  cost  of  the  latter  material.  I'nless 
the  genuine  marble  effect  is  wanted,  and  if  one 
nuist  make  a  close  study  to  see  what  the  ma- 
ttrnl  really  i<.  why  go  to  the  great  expense  of 
decorative  marble  at  all? 

My  real  complaint,  however,  is  not  against 


the  use  of  these  even-grained  marbles  that 
merely  lose  polish  and  smooth  surface  under 
the  assaults  of  the  weather.  What  1  do  wish 
to  protest  against  is  the  growing  frequency 
with  which  the  more  striking  decorative  mar- 
bles, those  that  are  brecciated  or  have  bold 
patterns,  are  used  out  of  doors.  These  are 
not  uniform  in  texture.  The  mineral  ingredi- 
ents are  of  varying  degrees  of  hardness,  and 
there  are  often  veins  of  quartz  running 
through  them.  I  have  in  mind,  for  instance, 
such  a  marble  as  alpes  green.  If  this  is  ex- 
posed in  our  climate  it  completely  loses  its 
character  and  color  in  a  very  few  years.  The 
soft  particles  weather  out.  leaving  the  quartz 
veins  standing  out  in  ridges.  No  matter  how 
much  of  a  faddist  one  may  be,  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  admire  the  result.  It  is  merely  a 
badly  decayed  stone  and  nothing  more.  There 
are  many  other  marbles  that  show  precisely 
similar  effects,  and  yet  they  have  been  used 
more  or  less  in  improper  positions. 

The  architect  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
everything.  Hut  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that 
every  architect  should  be  familiar  with  the  or- 
dinary phenomena  of  weathering.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  however,  that  the  worst  of- 
fences are  not  the  sins  of  ignorance,  but  that 
this  misuse  of  marble  is  due  to  an  effort  to 
bring  about  unusual  and  **artistic"  effects.  The 
architect  is  not  spending  his  own  money,  and  I 
hold  that  he  has  no  moral  right  to  waste  his 
patron's  means  on  a  decorative  feature  that 
has  no  lasting  value. 


A  growing  tendency  among  architects  is  to 
dis])ense  with  a  high  polish  in  stone.  Un- 
doubtedly there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
this.  Too  high  a  gloss  on  marble  or  granite 
sometimes  veils  the  re^l  beauty  of  the  stone 
IxTause  of  the  reflected  lights.  There  is  a 
ghssy  appearance  and  some  of  the  beautiful 
translucence  of  the  higher  grade  stones  is 
lo'it.    Hut  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  mar- 
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bles  and  granites  need  a  polished  surface  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  f uil  richness  of  tne  col- 
oring. In  most  cases,  however,  an  egg-shell 
finish  is  enough  to  reveal  the  full  depth  of 
the  color,  and  with  this  there  is  no  trouble 
about  the  reflected  lights.  Many  architects 
are  specifying  the  eggshell  finish  in  their 
work.  In  granite  a  striking  example  is  the. 
pedestal  of  the  Sherman  statue  in  the  Fifty- 
ninth  street  plaza,  New  York.  This  is  of 
Stoney  Creek  granite,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  American  stones,  of  a  warm,  deep  pink 
color  and  with  a  bold  pattern.  Many  people 
thought  that  St.  Gaudens  was  ill-advised  in 
calling  for  this  finish,  but  few  have  ever  seen 
the  pedestal  without  recognizing  his  wisdom 
in  the  matter. 

One  of  the  most  notable  employments  of 
this  finish  for  marble  is  in  the  interior  decora- 
tion of  the  New  York  Custom  House.  The 
corridors  are  lined  with  white  marble,  brought 
to  no  higher  finish  than  a  fine  honing.  '  It  is 
very  soft  and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

If  the  substitution  of  the  eggshell  finish  for 
the  polished  surface  is  to  become  general,  it 
will  be  well  if  the  architects  give  a  little  study 
to  the  subject.  There  are  certain  things  that 
must  be  taken  into  account.  A  stone  that  is 
dull  in  color  in  the  mass  can  often  be  made 
to  show  rich  contrasts  by  a  high  polish,  any- 
thing less  than  this  failing  to  bring  out  the  full 
beauty.  No  architect  should  even  specify  egg- 
shell finish  for  a  particular  stone  because  he 
has  admired  it  on  a  material  that  seems  to  be 
very  similar.  Nor  should  he  call  for  it  unless 
he  has  seen  a  considerable  service  finished  in 
this  style.  A  small  sample  may  look  beautiful, 
and  yet  a  large  block  be  dull  and  unattractive. 
There  is  no  question  that  a  polish  adds  to  the 
life  of  the  stone.  Treated  in  this  manner  it 
absorbs  less  moisture,  and  the  porosity  of  a 
stone  is  what  contributes  most  to  decay.  More 
important  than  all  else,  a  stone  that  has  merely 
a  smooth  finish  without  the  final  polish  from 
the  rouge  and  putty  powder  is  more  easily 
soiled.  In  a  public  building  this  cannot  be 
overlooked.  What  could  be  more  distressing 
than  a  fine  wainscoting  all  marked  with  tobac- 
co stains  and  showing  countless  marks  where 
the  cigarette  fiends  have  struck  matches  ?  Egg- 
shell finish  may  be  all  right  in  private  resi- 


dences or  out  of  the  reach  of  vandals,  but  a 
glassy  polish  has  its  advantages  in  many 
places. 

I  did  not  start  out  with  any  idea  of  pitching 
into  the  architects,  but  now  that  I  am  on  the 
subject,  I  might  as  well  mention  another  mat- 
ter that  I  have  often  thought  about.  I  hzvt 
been  struck  with  the  lack  of  knowledge  many 
architects  show  of  the  commonest  physical 
properties  of  stone.  I  have  shown  how  they 
fail  to  take  into  account  the  weathering  of 
decorative  marbles.  Sometimes  they'  fail  to 
take  into  account  the  weathering  peculiarities 
of  structural  stone.  How  often  does  one  see 
a  building  in  which  two  varieties  of  stone  are 
used  in  close  association,  but  which  weather 
in  a  totally  different  manner?  Instructive  il- 
lustrations are  furnished  by  two  important 
buildings  in  New  York  City.  One  was 
erected  of  a  carbonate  of  lime  marble  and  an 
addition  has  since  been  built  of  dolomite.  The 
other  was  built  of  dolomite  and  has  a  carbon- 
ate of  lime  marble  addition,  the  two  varieties  of 
stone  being  actually  dovetailed  together  at  the 
point  of  union.  What  chance  is  there  for  har- 
mony here? 

One  frequently  sees  granite  buildings  or 
buildings  with  granite  foundations  in  which 
this  stone  is  used  for  platforms  and  steps. 
Every  stoneman  knows  granite  polishes  under 
friction.  It  does  not  take  much  wear  to  ren- 
der granite  steps  glassy  and  dangerous  When 
this  occurs,  nothing  is  left  to  do  but  send  for 
the  stone  cutter  and  have  him  hammer  dress 
or  point  the  surface.  This  will  roughen  it 
sufiiciently  to  give  a  good  foothold  for  a  year 
or  two,  when  the  process  must  be  gone  over 
again.  In  the  course  of  time  this  constant  re- 
dressing destroys  the  lines  and  the  steps  be- 
come an  eyesore.  For  all  steps  and  platforms 
where  there  is  much  traffic  slate  or  sandstone 
should  invariably  be  used.  The  best  of  all 
possible  materials  is  Hudson  River  bluestone. 
This  affords  a  s^fe  and  sure  foothold,  and  is 
never  harsh  to  the  feet.  This  last  is  an  im- 
p(?rtant  point.  A  stone  that  is  too  coarse  is 
very  trying  to  the  pedestrian.  Some  years  ago 
an  architect  planned  a  flooring  in  a  great  pub- 
lice  building  of  tiles  made  of  the  hardest 
American   quartzite.     Fortunately,   the   stone 
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was  so  difficult  to  cut  that  the  nian  who  had 
the  job  threw  it  up  in  disgust  and  marble  was 
substituted.  If  the  quartzite  had  been  used 
it  would  have  been  like  walking  over  coarse 
sandpaper,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
would  have  worn  out  shoe  leather  can  be  im- 
agined. 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that  I 
think  the  architects  have  any  monopoly  of  ig- 
norance concerning  stone.  I  am  constantly 
being  surprised  by  strange  blunders  committed 
by  quarrymen  and  stone  workers.  I  have 
seen  so  many  that  I  should  be  used  to  it,  but  it 
always  comes  as  more  or  less  of  a  shock. 
Here  is  the  latest.  The  owner  of  a  stone  com- 
pany was  offered  a  very  desirable  contract  at 
a  figp^ire  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
should  mean  a  good  margin  of  profit.  But 
there  was  one  drawback.  The  job  calls  for 
two  very  large  stones.  These  would  be  a  tax 
on  a  quarry  in  the  best  of  conditions,  which 
the  one  I  have  in  mind  is  not.  My  friend's 
stone  is  none  too  sound;  in  fact,  there  has 
been  a  very  large  wastage  in  getting  out 
blocks  of  medium  size.  It  would  be  a  nice 
problem  to  get  these  out  of  the  best  part  of  the 
deposit,  and  certainly  they  could  not  be  brok- 
en out  from  any  ledge  that  happened  to  pre- 
sent itself. 

Another  very  serious  drawl^ack  is  in  the 
fact  that  the  (|uarry  was  left  in  a  shocking 
state  from  the  last  job.  Large,  choice  stones 
were  needed,  and  these  were  quarried  from 
any  part  of  the  face  that  seemed  most  con- 
venient. Thousands  of  tons  of  rock  were  dis- 
lodged, and  these  lie  all  over  the  qinrry  floor 


and  against  the  face*  I  doubt  if  any  kind  of 
job  can  be  taken  out  of  the  quarry,  except 
one  for  ashlar,  until  a  great  many  dollars  has 
been  expended  in  clearing  up,  as  even  the 
railroad  siding  is  piled  from  five  to  ten  feet 
high  with  broken  stone  and  there  would  be  no 
way  of  moving  big  blocks. 

I  looked  over  this  quarry  carefully  with  a 
view  to  getting  out  the  job  I  have  named.  I 
saw  just  one  place  where  it  might  be  possible 
to  quarry  the  two  large  stones.  There  was  a 
layer  of  stone  of  just  about  the  requisite  thick* 
ness,  but  there  was  evidence  that  the  bed  seam 
ran  sharply  upward  from  the  open  face,  so  that 
there  might  not  be  depth  enough  a  foot  or  two 
back.  One  or  two  little  cutters  could  be  seen 
on  the  surface,  which  might  or  might  not  per- 
sist to  some  depth.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there 
was  just  about  an  even  chance  whether  or  not 
the  two  blocks  could  be  found  here.  Suitable 
stone,  and  undeniably  sound,  was  to  be  seen  in 
two  other  places,  but  in  neither  one  was  there 
an  open  end  and  it  would  be  the  work  of 
weeks  to  free  them. 

I  explained  all  of  these  matters  to  my  friend 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  the  money  to  move 
a  thousand  or  two  tons  of  rock  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  single  contract,  the  profit  on  which 
would  not  begin  to  pay  for  the  necessary 
work.  But  I  could  see  that  he  was  not  con- 
vinced. He  is  trying  to  get  advice  from 
others,  and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  he  will 
sign  the  contract.  Then  he  will  trust  to  luck 
to  get  the  big  stones  and  try  to  dream  of  some 
way  to  lift  them  over  the  piles  of  rock  that 
block  the  wav. 


CELTIC  INTERLACED  ORNAMENT 


As  a  Matter  of  Fact  This  Beautiful  and  Artistic  Pattern  Is  Not  of  Irish  Origin,  but  Is 

Lombardic- Romanesque.     It  Is  Founded  Upon  Basket  Work.     The 

Principles  Upon  Which  the  Pattern  Is  Laid  Out 


THERE  has  been  a  great  growth  in  favor 
during  the  past  few  years  of  the  beauti- 
ful  Celtic   interlaced   ornament    for   architec- 
tural adornment.     This  forms,  of  course,  the. 
principal   feature  in  the  Irish  crosses,  which 


are  now  conceded  to  be  among  the  most  artis- 
tic of  all  creations  for  monumental  purposes. 
The  beauty  of  the  interlaced  ornament  having 
been  made  apparent  in  this  form,  there  was  h 
natural  call  for  its  introduction  in  architectur- 
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al    wc)rk.      For  years  ornamentation  had  run 
larg^ely    towaicl  vermiculation,  but   when  this 
was  copied  so  freely  in  the  inartistic  cast  iron 
fronts  Nyhich  dominated  our  streets  a  genera- 
tion or   two  ago,  it  behooved  the  architect  to 
take  up  something  more  original  to  lend  vari- 
ety   to    elaborate  and  costly  cut  stone   work. 
Interlaced  ornament  can  never  become  com- 
mon.     It  is  altogether  too  hard  to  design  suc- 
cessfully.   Any  one  can  do  vermiculation,  and 
there    arc   countless   models   on   every    hand. 
Hut    it   requires  a  genuine  artistic   feeling,  a 
keen  eye  and  a  tireless  patience  to  trace  a  Cel- 
tic  interlaced  pattern.     Indeed  there  exist  in 
the  old  manuscripts  some  models  so  elaborate 
that  they  are  the  absolute  despair  of  the  copy- 
ist. 

Those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  gram- 
mar of  ornament  have  given  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention to  the  interlaced  pattern  during  recent 
years.  .As  a  result  they  have  found  that  it  is 
not  of  Irish  origin,  as  generally  supposed,  and 
they  have  finally  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
jreneral  principles  underlying  its  production. 
This  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  all  the 
stoneworkers  who  are  so  often  called  upon  to 
execute   this   form   of  ornament.     The   most 


derlying  all  such  designs — the  foundation  on 
which  the  ancient  artists  invariably  worked — 
has  recently  been  made  in  Ireland. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  the  greatest  liv- 
ing authority  concerning  Celtic  art  and  his- 
tory, Miss  Margaret  Stokes,  has  proved  that 
the  notion  which  so  long  prevailed,  that  the 
interlaced  work  which  marks  early  Christian 
art  in  Ireland  originated  there,  **must  be  for- 
ever abandoned."  **Certain  varieties  of  such 
designs,"  she  adds,  **were  developed  in  Ire- 
land, and  if  they  were  to  appear  in  any  part 
of  the  continent  ...  it  would  be  on  the 
tombs  of  the  founders  of  Irish  monasteries  on 
the  continent.  .  .  .  But  these  Irish  vari- 
eties do  not  appear  on  the  tombs  of  Colum- 
ban  and  his  followers  at  Bobio.  (Columban 
was  the  famous  Irish  missionary  bishop  in 
Gaul  and  Italy.  He  died  A.  D.  615,  and  lies 
entombed  in  the  church  of  St.  Columban,  Bo- 
bio, near  Piancenza,  in  a  richly  carved  mar- 
ble sarcophagus.)  The  interlacings  on  the 
marbles  are  in  no  way  different  from  those 
which  overspread  Italy  in  the  period  of  Lom- 
bardic-Romanesque  architecture,  l)efore  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  prove  that  any  such  designs  prevailed 


elaborate  treatise  on  the  subject  that  we  have 
<^ecn  was  conlri!)uted  to  the  London  .Ircliitect 
by  the  author  of  "Charles  Lowdei."  The 
writer  says : 

It  is  \NeII  known  that  the  intricate  and  beau- 
lifiil  designs  generally  called  *'Celtic  interlac- 
iriiT  work"  are  used  with  endless  variety  on 
all  remains  i,{  ancient  Irish  art,  whether  in 
st<ine,  metal  work  or  illuminated  manuscripts. 
.\  remarkable  discovery  of  the  principle  un- 


in  Ireland  before  the  seventh  century.  They 
are  not  found  on  pre-Christian  remains  in  that 
country,  although  they  are  in  Italy.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  gradually  introduced  into 
Ireland  alon..^^  with  Christianity  at  a  time  when 
this  style  still  lingered  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope." 

This  ornamentation  may  therefore  be  called 
Italo-r)izantino,  or  Lombardic-Romanesque, 
since,  in  the  periods  so  termed  by  authorities 
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on  the  history  of  Italian  architecture,  ''inter- 
laced bands,  knots  and  other  designs  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  Irish  and  Celtic  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  in  places  whose 
history  is  not  connected  with  that  of  any  Irish 
missionary  we  know  of."  It  is  found  in  pre- 
cisely similar  designs  to  those  abounding  in 
Ireland  on  a  door  of  San  Clemente,  at  Rome, 
A.  D.  650;  on  a  balustrade  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  and  on  many 


than  pages  of  writing  to  convey  some  noticm 
of  the  exquisite  use  of  this  art,  and  also  of 
enamel,  in  gold  work.  This  replica  of  the  an- 
cient chalice  is  always  on  view,  under  a  glas> 
case,  at  the  entrance  to  Mr.  Johnson's  shop, 
Grafton  street,  Dublin,  and  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked  by  visitors  to  Ireland. 

Everything  is  pressed  into  the  service  of 
this  decorative  work,  even  eight  human  fig- 
ures, of  which  the  thirty-two  limbs  form  the 


fragments  preserved  in  the  Lateran  and  other 
museums. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  when  in- 
troduced (probably  in  the  seventh  century, 
and  by  pilgrims  returning  from  Pome)  into 
Ireland,  this  special  character  of  decoration 
was  there  developed  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner, with  the  utmost  ingenuity  and  by  artists 
whose  subtle  sense  of  beauty  brought  the  art 
to  wonderful  excellence,  especially  in  golden 
chalices  and  ornaments  and  in  illuminations. 

Of  some  of  these,  in  the  "Book  of  Kells," 
one  of  the  greatest  treasures  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  Mr.  J.  O.  Westwood  says:  "I 
have  counted  in  a  space  scarce  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  length  by  less  than  one-half  inch 
wide,  no  fewer  than  158  interlacements  of  a 
slender  ribbon  pattern,  formed  of  white  lines 
edged  with  black  ones.  The  invention  and 
skill  far  surpasses  all  found  in  ancient  manu- 
scripts by  continental  artists." 

Wyatt  says  that  he  attempted  to  copy  some 
of  these  ornaments,  but  broke  down  in  de- 
spair. 

A  glance  at  the  magnificent  reproduction  of 
the  lovely  gold  chalice  discovered  in  Ireland 
about  twenty-five  years  ago  would  do  more 


interlaced  work  filling  the  panel  to  be  decor- 
ated ;  but  there  was  evidently  some  underlying 
and  never  failing  principle  forming  the  basis 
of  every  pattern,  however  intricate,  which  had 
not  been  grasped  even  by  those  most  devoted 
to  Celtic  art. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  County  Kildare  Archae- 
ological Society,  the  late  Father  Denis  Mur- 
phy, S.  J.,  in  giving  a  description  of  a  beauti- 
ful pastoral  staff  which  was  exhibited  graph- 
ically interlaced  his  fingers  and  said  that  when 
such  like  was  found  in  ornamental  work  it 
might  be  taken  for  Irish ;  and  Italo-Bizantino 
decoration,  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Irish  belongs,  has  been  described  as  "inter- 
lacings  which  have  all  the  character  of  basket 
work" ;  but  :n  examining  numberless  varieties 
of  these  interlacings,  the  law  governing  de- 
signs, at  first  apparently  irregular,  eluded  the 
students. 

To  take  as  an  example  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  extant  of  the  "endless  rib- 
bon pattern'*  in  a  panel  on  the  Cross  of  Tuam. 
(Fig.l.) 

This  is  composed  of  one  or  more  ribbons 
without  ends,  interlaced  so  as  always  to  cross 
under  and  over  aUtrnately.     If,  beginning  in 
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any  comer  or  any  spot,  the  pattern  is  traced 
\%ith  a  pencil,  it  will  arrive  back  at  the  start- 
ing point,  the  whole  of  the  ribbon  having  been 
marked ;  and  it  will  be  found  that,  while  the 
latter  seemed  during  the  tracing  to  wander  in 
apparently  the  most  reckless  and  aimless  way 
about  the  surface,  it  had  really  arranged  itself 
into  an  intelligible  and  orderly  pattern  devoid 
of  repetition,  but  containing  a  general  har- 
mony throughout — one  knot  or  twist  balanced 
by  a  corresponding  though  totally  different 
one ;  while  all  through  the  bands  cross  one  an- 
other alternately  under  and  over,  without  a 


Fig.  5. 

single  break.  What  was  the  key.  to  this  sym- 
metrical variety?  I  must  give  in  his  own 
words  the  account  of  the  remarkable  discov- 
ery made  by  Mr.  Cooke  Trench,  while  build- 
ing on  his  demesne  in  the  County  Kildare 
church  which  he  had  determined  should  be 
Irish  from  foundation  to  roof.  He  sought 
everywhere  for  examples  of  interlaced  work 
to  use  in  decoration,  but  finding  only  a  small 
number  available  for  the  spaces  into  which 
they  were  to  be  introduced,  he  was  led  to  con- 
sider whether  it  was  not  possible  to  produce 
new  patterns  of  the  same  character  which 
could  be  exactly  adapted  to  any  given  surface. 
He  says,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  County 
Kildare  Archaeological  Society  in  1894: 

"What  I  thought  beautiful  patterns  grew  up 
under  my  hand,  but  always,  just  as  I  was 
bringing  one  to  a  finish,  some  fatal  crossing 
appeared,  and  the  whole  was  a  wreck.  It  was 
plain  that  there  was  some  fundamental  prin- 
ciple which,  if  one  could  only  grasp  it,  would 
leave  the  rest  easy.  I  consulted  every  author- 
ity that  I  could  get  hold  of,  living  and  dead. 
Even  Miss  ^tokes  could  throw  no  light  upon 


it.  The  librarian  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
produced  volumes  which  touched  upon  the 
question,  but  without  solving  it.  If  an  eluci- 
dation of  this  mystery  is  to  be  found  any- 
where, I  thought,  it  will  surely  be  in  0*Neiirs 
*Irish  Crosses.*  But  there  I  only  found  what 
I  have  quoted,  that  the  art  had  declined  and 
perished.  I  was  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  a  lost  art.  Suddenly,  one  day,  it  flashed 
upon  me  what  the  underlying  principle  must 
be.    I  tested  it,  and  found  it  work." 

To  explain  the  process  in  a  few  words.  The 
artist  first  covers  the  space  to  be  decorated 
with  lines  crossing  one  another,  and  woven  in 
and  out  like  basket  work.  Fig.  2  gives  the 
plain  basket  work  that  formed  the  foundation 
of  the  pattern  on  the  Tuam  Cross  (see  Fig. 
1.)  He  then  proceeds  to  join  all  the  ends  two 
and  two  together.  In  Fig.  3  is  shown  by  dot- 
ted lines  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done. 
Finally,  the  artist  obliterates  crossings  here 
and  there,  joining  the  ends  thereby  set  free  in 
a  manner  differing  from  that  which  they  orig- 
inally followed.  A  glance  at  Fig.  4  will  make 
this  process  clear.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a 
tracing  from  Fig.  3,  except  that  the  crossings 
obliterated  in  the  completed  design  are  shown 
by  faint  lines,  while  the  subsequent  joinings 
are  shown  by  dotted  lines.  If  this  be  now 
compared  with  Fig.  1,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
design  is  the  same,  and  that  we  have  easily 
and  exactly  followed  the  method  by  which  the 
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artist,  between  one  and  two  thousand  years 
ago,  turned  the  simple  basket  work  of  Fig.  2 
into  the  elaborate  and  beautiful  decoration  on 
the  Tuam  Cross.  Every  knot,  every  winding 
is  there,  and  it  is  all  one  ribbon.    We  are  thus 
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brought  back  to  Miss  Stokes's  description  of 
the  architectural  decoration  which  overspread 
Italy  in  the  Italo-Bi/.antino  and  Lombardic- 
Romanesque  period  as  "interlacings  which 
have,  all  the  charai  ter  of  basket  work." 

The  Tuam  Cross  pattern  was  intended  to 
fill  a  square  or  oblong,  and  the  foundation  of 
it  was,  as  we  have  seen  (Fig.  2),  composed 
entirely  of  straight  lines.  But  this  special 
kind  of  decoration  is  also  well  adapted  for  cir- 
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cular  spaces.  We  give  a  specimen  of  the 
work,  drawn  by  Mr.  Trench,  to  illustrate  the 
paper  read  by  him  on  the  subject  (Fig.  5). 

In  the  foundation  for  this  pattern  there  is 
not  a  single  straight  line.  It  consists  of  two 
eccentric  circles  and  four  ovals  (Fig.  6). 

It  is  notable  that  while  in  the  completed  ob- 
long pattern  (Fig.  1)  the  greater  part  of  the 
original  foundation  remains,  it  is  so  much 
obliterated  in  the  circular  pattern  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  perceive  the  process  by  wiiich  Fig.  5 
has  grown  out  of  Fig.  6.  It  will,  hovvcver,  be 
seen  at  once  by  a  glance  at  Fig.  7,  where,  as 
before  in  Fig.  4,  the  portions  of  the  founda- 
tion obliterated  are  shown  by  faint  lines,  and 
the  subsequent  joinings  by  dotted   lines.     If 


the  faint  lines  be  entirely  erased  the  exact  pat- 
tern of  Fig.  5  remains. 

Yet,  as  Mr.  Trench  remarks,  "any  one  can 
join  the  ends,  any  one  can  obliterate  crossings, 
but  the  excellence  of  the  patterns  consists  in 
the  skill  with  which  these  processes  are  car- 
ried out,  and  herein  lies  the  art."  The  excel- 
lence attained  in  the  incomparable  ancient 
specimens  remaining  of  this  art  do  indeed 
show  skill,  but  also  something  far  higher — 
that  delicate  sense  of  beauty,  that  indescriba- 
ble touch  of  the  true  artist's  hand  in  express- 
ing it  which  satisfies  us  perfectly  with  his 
work. 

It  is  possible  that  some  possessing  this  rare 
gift  may  use  the  discovery  which  has  been 
made  to  produce  decoration  as  lovely  and  as 
varied  as  that  of  old  ;  but  for  this  a  master's 
hand  is  needed,  and  the  instinct  of  poetic  ge- 
nius. No  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  meter  in 
poetry,  or  skill  in  using  them,  would  have  giv- 
en "Rose  Aylmer"  or  "Auld  Robin  Gray"  to 
the  world. 


Output  of  Mica  in  India 

Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael,  of  Calcutta, 
writes  as  follow's: 

The  production  of  mica  in  British  India  has 
almost  doubled  within  the  last  twelve  months. 
In  1905-6  the  amount  produced  was  25.54S 
hundredweight,  while  during  1906-7  the  pro- 
duction was  50,438  hundredweight.  Much  of 
the  small  sizes  of  mica  that  was  formerly 
dumped  into  the  refuse  is  now  in  demand  for 
small  mica  films  and  for  by-products.  It  is 
also  to  be  noted  that  the  deeper  the  mines  the 
better  the  quality — that  is,  the  surface  stains 
on  the  mica  disappear  as  the  mining  goes 
deeper.  The  commercial  quality  is  improving 
each  year. 
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\'u\v  OK  New  Cablkway  Installki»  in  the  Qiarry  of  the  Soith  Dover  Marble  Company,  at  Soith 

Dover.  New  York. 


CABLEWAYi  IN  QUARRIES 

How  the  South  Dover   Marble  Q)inpany  Handles 
Its  Waste  Material 

Although  the  original  quarry  of  the  South 
lV)vcr  Marble  Company,  at  South  Dover,  N. 
Y..  was  opened  a  great  many  years  ago,  it  has 
ha<l  its  principal  development  at  the  hands  of 
the  pre>cnt  company  within  the  past  half  dozen 
years.  The  almost  unexampled  demand  for 
the  product  of  this  company  has  necessitated 
an  elaborate  etjuipment  and  the  intro<luction  of 
every  approved  appliance  known  to  quarrying 
>cience.  Xo  quarry  or  mHl  plant  in  the  coun- 
try is  more  up  to  date.  Improvements  are  con- 
stantly being  introduced.  Although  the  com- 
|)any  installed  a  cableway  as  long  ago  as  1904. 
this  has  been  rebuilt  and  improved  during  the 
pa«l  year,  and  a  new  one  has  been  added.  Roth 
of  these  are  Lidgerwood  cableways,  and  are 
pictured  in  these  pages.  The  first  of  these  ca- 
bleways si)ans  the  old  quarry,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  towers  being  606  feet.  The 
head  .A  frame  is  40  feet  high  and  the  tail  frame 
20  feet.  It  has  a  maximum  rated  capacity  of 
seven  tons,  although  it  has  frequently  handled 
loads  much  heavier  than  this. 

The  new  cableway,  which  was  installed  this 
year,  runs  from  the  new  quarry,  and  is  mainly 
used  for  stripping.  The  smaller  pieces  of  rock 
arc  l«>aded  into  skips,  while  the  larger  ones  are 
chained.  It  has  the  same  rated  maximum  ca- 
pacity as  the  first,  but  the  average  load  is  per- 
haps ;ibout  four  tons.    Like  the  other,  it  is  fre- 


quently called  upon  to  handle  loads  up  to  ten 
tons  and  over.  The  head  A  frame  is  40  feet 
high,  and  the  tail  frame  34  feet.  The  engine 
has  a  lOxlO-inch  cylinder. 

The  new  cableway  has  a  span  of  710  feet. 
The  tail  frame  is  on  a  hillside,  and  the  strip- 
ping and  spalls  are  dumped  close  to  it,  covering 
the  side  of  the  hill.  Between  the  towers  is  a 
swamp,  the  ground  being  perfectly  useless. 
This  forms  an  ideal  spot  for  a  spall-bank,  and 
will  afford  room  for  the  dumping  of  refuse  for 
years  to  come.  Inasmuch  as  the  handling  of 
waste  material  is  one  of  the  most  vexing  prob- 
lems in  quarrying,  all  operators  will  be  glad  to 
learn  how  it  is  solved  by  a  progressive  com- 
pany.   

Lithographic  Stones 

Replying  to  an  American  inquiry  request- 
ing information  on  lithographic  stones,  Con- 
sul-General  Frank  H.  Mason,  of  Paris,  states: 

I  can  only  trace  one  quarry  of  lithographic 
stones  in  France,  known  to  the  trade  as  I^a- 
varian  stone,  or  pierre  de  Munich,  which  is  at 
\^igan,  in  the  Department  of  Gard.  The  stone 
is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality  and  has  little 
grain  or  points,  called  by  lithographers  "gale" 
and  "vermicelle,"  such  as  are  found  in  the  Ba- 
varian stones.  These  stones  can  be  polished 
on  both  sides.  The  quarries  appear  to  be  lit- 
tle worked  at  this  time,  the  owners  not  having 
the  necessary  capital  to  do  business  on  a  large 
scale. 
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\x  FELDSPAR  QUARRIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Annual  Production  of  the  Mineral  Almost  Doubled  During  1906.     Large  Quantities  Are  Imported 

Despite  Ejctensive  Native  Deposits.     The  Methods  of  Quarrying  and  Grinding. 

The  Principal  Groups  and  the  Uses  to  Which  They  Are  Put 


ONE  line  of  mineral  production  that  would 
seem  to  be  capable  of  great  expansion 
in  this  country  is  the  quarrying  and  grinding 
of  feldspar.  The  total  output  for  last  year,  as 
reported  to  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, was  a  little  over  $400,000.  This. is  not 
such  a  large  amount  in  itself,  as  compared 
with  the  production  of  the  different  varieties  of 
building  and  decorative  stone.  But  it  is  rather 
imposing  when  one  considers  the  relatively 
small  number  of  operating  quarries.  Besides 
this,  the  production  for  1905  was  valued  at 
only  $226,157,  at  about  which  figure  the  out- 
put has  remained  stationary  for  several  years 
past.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  pro- 
duction has  almost  doubled  during  the  past 
year. 

The  market  conditions  in  1906  in  all  the 
feldspar-producing  districts  were  reported  to 
be  good.  The  uses  of  the  mineral  are  con- 
stantly increasing.  The  domestic  supply  is  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  demand,  and  a  large 
amount  is  imported  from  Ontario,  Canada. 
This  is  brought  into  the  country  in  bulk  and  is 
ground  at  Trenton,  Rochester.  East  Liverpool 
and  East  St.  Louis. 

The  feldspars  are  among  the  most  widely 
distributed  minerals,  and  they  fall  into  two 
principal  groups — the  potash-soda  feldspars 
and  the  lime-soda  feldspars.  Both  of  these  are 
produced  commercially.  The  feldspars  of  the 
potash-soda  group  mined  in  the  United  States 
are  mostly  cream-colored  to  nearly  white, 
though  the  rock  from  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  is  pink 
and  that  from  near  Batchellorsville,  N.  Y.,  a 
pearl  gray.  The  potash  spars  from  Norway 
and  from  Bedford,  Ontario,  are  pink  in  color. 
The  lime-soda  group  are  .generally  white. 

Mr.  Edson  S.  Bastin  contributes  an  interest- 
ing chapter  in  feldspar  production  to  the  forth- 
coming volume  of  "Mineral  Resources  of  the 
United  States."  From  the  advance  sheets  of 
this,  free  quotation  may  be  made  with  the  idea 


of  stimulating  production.  There  are  doubt- 
less a  large  number  of  deposits  that  would 
well  repay  development,  and  there  is  no  need 
of  importing  the  material  if  we  have  a  plentiful 
supply  at  home. 

Methods  op  Mining. 

The  methods  of  mining  feldspar  are  very 
simple.  The  excavations  are  nearly  always 
open  pits,  usually  of  rather  irregular  form,  the 
valueless  portions  of  the  pegmatite  being 
avoided  in  the  mining  work.  In  Maine,  Con- 
necticut and  New  York  the  pegmatite  is  usual- 
ly firm  and  undecomposed,  even  in  the  surface 
outcrops,  and  it  is  necessary  to  sink  drill  holes 
and  to  blast  most  of  the  material  with  powder 
or  dynamite.  In  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland, 
however,  the  pegmatite  is  in  most  cases  much 
decayed  at  the  surface,  and  the  materials  can 
frequently  be  excavated  with  the  aid  only  of 
picks,  shovels  and  crowbars.  In  a  few  of  these 
quarries  kaolin  produced  by  the  decay  of  the 
feldspar  has  been  found  in  the  past  in  suf- 
ficient quan^^ities  to  be  of  commercial  import- 
ance, though  none  is  now  produced.  This 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  pegmatite  de- 
posits in  the  two  regions  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Pennsylvania-Maryland  region  is  ungla- 
ciated,  while  in  the  more  northerly  region  gla- 
cial ice  planed  off  most  of  the  products  of 
rock  decay. 

In  the  smaller  quarries  the  drilling  is  usually 
done  by  hand,  but  in  some  of  the  larger  quar- 
ries steam  drills  are  used.  The  large  masses 
are  then  broken  with  sledges  into  pieces  less 
than  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  the  more 
micaceous  and  quartzose  portions  and  the  por- 
tions carrying  iron-bearing  minerals  being  at 
the  same  time  sorted  out  and  discarded.  In 
some  of  the  larger  and  deeper  quarries  der- 
ricks and  drags  are  used  in  hoisting  the  spar 
to  the  surface.  The  material  is  then  usually 
loaded  into  wagons  and  hauled  either  to  the 
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n^Uramd  lor  shipment  or  to  the  mills  for  grind- 
ing. 

Commercial  Avaliability  op  Deposits. 

The  question  of  whether  it  will  pay  to  work 
a  ^vcn  feldspar  deposit  depends  upon  a  num- 
ber of  different  factors,  chief  among  which  are 
(1>,  distance  from  the  principal  markets;  (2), 
distance  from  the  railroad;   (3),  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  material,  and  (4),  market  con- 
ditions.    Favorable  conditions  with  resjx^ct  to 
sonic  of  these  factors  may  counterbalance  un- 
favorable  conditions   with   respect   to  others. 
The  deposits  of  Maine  are  at  a  very  consider- 
able  disadvantai^e  when  compared  with  those 
of  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Mar\lan<l    in   being   much    further    from   the 
markets.     Itecau^e  of  this  advantage,  hauls  by 
team  of  six  or  eight  miles  from  the  mines  to 
the  railroad  are  permissible  in  certain  of  the 
southern  districts,  while  under  present  condi- 
tions in  Maine  a  deposit  to  be  worked  profit- 
ably must  usually  be  within  three  miles  of  a 
railroad  or  of  navigable  water. 

The  requirements  of  the  potter's  trade  de- 
mand that  in  general  the  percentage  of  free 
quartz  as«;ociated  with  the  feldspar  shall  not 
exceed  !.*>  or  20  |)er  cent,  in  the  ground  prod- 
uct, and  certain  |Knters  demand  a  spar  which 
is  nearlv  pure,  containing  probably  less  than  5 
per  cent,  of  free  quartz.  In  order  to  be  pro- 
fitably worked,  in  most  feldspar  mines,  be- 
tween one- fourth  and  one-half  of  the  total  ma- 
terial which  is  quarried  must  amtain  less  than 
15  to  '3>  per  cent,  oi  free  quartz. 

A  factor  of  the  utmost  im|)ortance  is  the 
quantity  of  iron-bearing  minerals,  bhck  mica, 
hornblende,  garnet,  or  black  tourmaline  which 
is  present  and  the  manner  in  which  these  min- 
erals are  associated  with  the  other  constituents. 
The  re<iuirements  of  the  pottery  trade  demand 
that  the  spar  be  practically  free  from  these 
minerals,  which  if  present  produce  brown  dis- 
colorations  in  white  wares.  In  order  that  a  de- 
posit mav  be  workable  commercially  these  min- 
erals must  be  so  rare  or  so  segregited  in  cer- 
tain |)ortions  of  the  deposit  that  they  can  be 
separated  from  the  spar  without  much  more 
hand  sorting  and  cobbing  than  is  necessar>'  in 
the  separation  of  the  highly  feldspathic  mate- 


rial from  that  which  is  highly  quartzose  or  rich 
in  muscovite.  A  number  of  deposits  of  coarse 
grain  with  feldspar  of  excellent  quality  arc 
rendered  worthless  for  potter)'  uses  by  the 
abundance  of  one  or  more  of  these  iron-bearing 
minerals.  The  presence  here  and  there  of  min- 
ute flakes  of  white  mica  (muscovite)  can  hard- 
ly be  avoided  even  in  the  highest  grades  of 
commercial  feldspar,  and  chemically  this  min- 
eral is  not  injurious.  It  is,  however,  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  pulverize  the  thin,  flexible 
plates  or  mica  to  a  fineness  equal  to  that  at- 
tained by  the  feldspar,  and  it  is  therefore  nec- 
essary in  mining  to  separate  carefully  the  mus- 
covite from  the  spar. 

Methods  of  Grinding. 

The  methods  used  for  grinding  the  feldspar 
are  similar  in  all  the  Eastern  States  and  are 
very  simple.  The  spar  as  it  comes  from  the 
mines  is  crushed  in  a  chaser  mill  consisting  of 
two  buhrstone  wheels  about  three  to  i\\t  feet  in 
diameter  and  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  feet 
thick,  attached  to  each  other  by  a  horizontal 
axle,  as  are  the  wheels  of  a  cart.  The  horizon- 
tal axle  is  attached  at  its  centre  to  a  rotating 
vertical  shaft,  which  causes  the  buhrstone 
wheels  to  travel  over  a  buhrstone  bed.  The 
feldspar  is  crushed  between  the  wheels  and 
the  bed.  In  a  few  mills  the  spar,  before  going 
to  the  chaser  mills,  is  crushed  in  a  jaw 
crusher. 

The  material  as  it  comes  from  the  chasers  is 
screened,  the  tailings  being  returned  to  the 
chaser  mills  for  recrushing,  while  the  finest  go 
to  bail  mills  for  their  final  grinding.  The  ball 
mills  consist  of  steel  cylinders  revolving  on  a 
horizontal  axis.  They  are  usually  lined  either 
with  hardwood  blocks  or  with  bliKks  made  of 
siliceous  brick,  and  are  charged  with  pebbles 
two  to  three  inches  across,  of  Norway  or 
French  flint.  Feldspar  for  pottery  purposes  is 
usually  ground  for  from  four  to  six  hours,  and 
in  that  time  is  reduced  to  a  fineness  of  at  least 
20()  mesh.  Some  of  the  poorer  grades  of  feld- 
spar used  in  ghss  manufacture  are  ground 
only  for  from  two  to  three  hours,  great  fine- 
ness not  being  recjuired  in  such  nnterial.  The 
type  of  ball  mill  used  by  most  feldspar  grinders 
is  about  six  feet  in  length,  and  it  grinds  from 
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two  to  three  tons  of  spar  at  one  charging. 
Certain  millers,  however,  claim  to  effect  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  power  by  the  use  of  larger 
mills,  which  grind  from  four  to  six  tons  at  one 
charge. 

After  this  grinding  the  spar  is  ready  for 
shipment  either  in  bulk  or  bags.  The  red  spar 
from  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  and  Bedford,  Ontario, 
have  a  faint  pinkish  tint  when  ground,  but  the 
cream-colored  and  white  spars  grind  a  pure 
white. 

In  a  few  mills  the  ground  spar  is  allowed 
to  settle  slowly  in  water,  so  as  to  separate  the 
finer  from  the  coarse  material,  but  this  method 
is  now  rarely  employed.  In  certain  mills  where 
feldspar  of  the  lower  grades  is  ground  for  use 
in  glass  making  in  which  very  fine  grinding  is 
hot  required,  the  material  as  it  comes  from  the 
chaser  mills  is  sent,  after  the  usual  screening, 
to  a  vibration  separator  provided  with  a  screen 
of  the  desired  mesh.  Only  that  portion  which 
fails  to  pass  through  the  separator  screen  is 
sent  to  the  ball  mills  for  further  grinding. 

Two  hundred  mesh  to  the  inch  is  the  figure 
usually  given  as  the  fineness  required  by  pot- 
tery manufacturers,  and  it  is  probable  that 
most  of  the  material  placed  on  the  market 
comes  within  this  limit.  Microscopic  examina- 
tion by  the  writer  of  a  No.  1  ground  spar  now 
on  the  market  showed  the  coarsest  particles  to 
be  only  one  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  of  dn  inch 
in  diameter,  while  the  bulk  of  the  material  was 
under  one  one-thousandth  of  an  inch.  In  two 
other  samples  of  ground  commercial  spar  ex- 
amined the  largest  particles  were  respectively 
one  one  hundredth  and  forty-fifth  and  one  two 
hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  while  the 
bulk  of  the  material  in  both  samples  was  un- 
def  one-five  hundredth  of  an  inch. 

Uses  of  Feldspar 

The  principal  consumers  of  feldspar  are  the 
pottery  and  enamel  brick  manufacturers,  its 
main  application  being  as  a  constituent  part  of 
both  body  and  glaze  in  true  porcelain,  white 
ware  and  vitrified  sanitary  ware,  and  as  a  con- 
stituent of  the  slip  (underglaze)  and  glaze  in 
so-called  '^porcelain'*  sanitary  wares  and  en- 
ameled brick.  The  proportion  of  feldspar  in 
the  body  of  these  wares  usually  falls  between 
10  and  35  per  cent.,  though  sometimes  less  and 


sometimes  more.  Its  melting  point  beiagi'  lower 
than  that  of  other  constituents,  it  serves  as  a 
flux  to  bind  their  particles  together.  A  typi- 
cal white  ware  body  used  in  one  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania potteries  has  approximately  the  f*  al- 
lowing composition: 

Composition     op     Typical     Pbnnsvl,\nia 

White  Ware. 

Quartz  (flint) :io 

Kaolin -i^ 

Plastic  or  ball  clay 16 

Feldspar 14 
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In  glazes  the  percentage  of  feldspar  usually 
lies  between  30  and  50. 

The  trade  demands  that  feldspar  for  pot- 
tery purposes  be  practically  free  from  iron- 
bearing  minerals  (biotite,  garnet,  hornblende, 
tourmaline,  etc.),  and  contain  little  if  any  mus- 
covitc.  In  regard  to  the  percentage  of  free 
quartz,  the  requirements  vary  with  diflferent 
potters,  being  dependent  largely  on  the  nature 
and  proportions  of  the  other  constituents  of 
the  ware.  Some  demand  less  than  5  per  cent, 
of  free  quartz,  and  may  even  grind  the  spar 
themselves  so  as  to  be  sure  of  the  quality  of 
the  material.  Other  potters  get  satisfactory 
results  with  spar  carrying  15  to  20  per  cent 
of  free  quartz,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  some 
cases  the  percentage  runs  even  higher.  In  the 
ground  mixture  as  it  comes  from  the  mills  it  is 
very  difficult  to  separate  the  quartz  from  the 
feldspar  by  physical  methods,  on  account  of 
the  extreme  fineness  of  the  material.  Chemical 
analysis  seems  to  be  the  readiest  means  of  de- 
termining whether  its  percentage  is  high  or 
low. 

Small  quantities  of  feldspar  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  opalescent  glass.  The  feldspar 
used  for  this  purpose  is  ranked  as  No.  3  by 
the  miners;  it  usually  contains  more  free 
quartz  and  muscovite  than  that  used  for  pot- 
tery purposes,  and  in  most  cases  also  contains 
fragments  of  iron-bearing  minerals.  The  spars 
known  to  the  writer  which  are  used  for  opal- 
escent glass  are  notably  richer  in  soda  than  in 
potash.  They  are  usually  ground  only  to  a 
fineness  of  50  to  60  mesh. 

Small  quantities  of  carefully  selected  pure 
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i<^t<ispar  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial teeth,  and  some  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  scouring^  soaps  and  metal  polishes 
sHj^tly  less  ahrasive  than  those  in  which 
1^4  nmd  quartz  is  used.  One  firm  in  New  York 
State  crushes  pej^natite  for  poultry  grit  and 
f<  >r  a  covering  for  tarred  surfaces,  to  give  the 
apjK'arance  of  granite. 

Much  interest  has  recently  been  aroused  in 
thr  use  of  potash  feldspar  for  fertilizing  pur- 
|x»nos.  l*otash  is  an  im|)ortant  plant  f(x>d, 
\%liich  m  fertilizers  has  usually  been  applied 
in  the  form  of  wood  ashes  or  of  easily  soluble 
lH»tash  salts  (sulphate,  carbonate  or  chloride) 
imported  from  (jermany. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently 
contlucted  preliminary  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  availability  of  finely  ground  potash 
feldspar  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  soluble 
salts.  The  following  statement  is  quoted 
from  the  report  on  these  tests : 

**The  evidence  so  far  obtained  appears  to 
indicate  that  under  certain  conditions  and  with 
certain  crops  feldspar  can  be  made  useful  if  it 
is  ground  sufficiently  fine.  On  the  other  hand. 
it  IS  highly  probable  that  under  other  condi- 
tions the  addition  of  ground  feldspar  to  the 
land  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  money.  At 
the  present  stage  of  the  investigation  it  would 
be  extremely  unwise  for  any  one  to  attempt  to 
use  ground  rock,  except  on  an  experimental 
scale  that  would  not  entail  great  financial  loss." 
If  further  experiments  show  that  ground 
feldspar  has  a  wide  efficiency  as  a  fertilizer,  it 
will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  utilization  of  many 
of  the  pegmatite  deposits  which,  because  of 
insufficient  coarseness,  too  hrge  a  percentage 
of  quartz,  or  too  great  an  abundance  of  iron- 
bearing  minerals,  are  not  valuable  as  a  source 
of  pottery  material.  Deposits  of  this  kind, 
favorably  situated  with  respect  to  the  railroads, 
are  very  numerous,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  active  feldspar  quarries.  An  equally 
important  result  will  be  the  utilization  of  much 
of  the  material  which  is  discarded  at  the  pres- 
ent feklspar  quarries. 

Prices 

Most  dealers  recognize  three  grades  of  com- 
mercial spar:  No.  1,  carefully  selected,  free 
from  iron-bearing  minerals,  largely  free  from 


rauscovite,  and  containing  little  or  no  free 
quartz,  usually  less  than  5  per  cent.;  Xo.  2, 
moderately  free  from  iron-bearing  minerals 
and  muscovite,  but  often  containing,  when 
ground,  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  free  quartz ; 
No.  3,  not  carefully  selected,  and  usually  con- 
taining somewhat  higher  percentages  of  free 
quartz,  muscovite  and  iron-bearing  minerals. 
For  Maine  feldspar,  nearly  all  of  which  may 
be  ranked  as  Xo.  2,  the  prices  of  the  crude  ma- 
terial, free  on  lK)ard  at  the  mines,  range  from 
about  $2.75  to  $3  per  long  ton.  and  the  price 
of  the  ground  product,  free  on  board  at  the 
mills,  usually  lies  between  $S.50  and  $9  per 
short  ton.  The  prices  in  Xew  York,  Comiect- 
icut,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  so  far  as 
data  arc  available,  are  given  below.  The  vari- 
ations are  due  in  part  to  differences  in  the 
quality  of  the  spar  rated  as  Xo.  1,  Xo.  2  or 
Xo.  3,  but  principally  to  differences  in  the  dis- 
tances of  the  mines  and  mills  from  the  mar- 
kets: 

No.  1,  crude,  per  long  ton,  $3.60  to  $6; 
ground,  per  short  ton,  $8.50  to  $10. 

Xo.  2.  per  long  ton,  $2.50  to  $4.50 ;  ground, 
per  short  ton,  $6.50  to  $8.50. 

Xo.  3,  crude,  per  long  ton,  $1.70  to  $2.50; 
ground,  per  short  ton,  $5.50  to  $6. 

\'ery  pure,  carefully  selected  potash  feldspar 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  teeth, 
usually  sells  at  from  $6  to  $8  per  barrel  of  350 
pounds. 

Feldsp.vr  Quarriks  in  Maine 

There  are  at  the  present  time  seven  active 
feldspar  quarries  in  Maine,  only  three  of 
which,  however,  are  of  any  considerable  size. 
All  are  situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  State,  the  most  important  localities  being 
(ieorgctown  and  Topsham,  in  Sagadahoc 
County,  and  Auburn,  in  Androscoggin  Coun- 
ty. Recently  a  small  quarry  with  favorable 
prospects  has  been  opened  at  Hebron,  in  Ox- 
ford County.  Most  of  the  feldspar  quarried 
in  Topsham  is  ground  at  the  mill  of  the  Tren- 
ton Flint  and  Spar  Company,  at  Cathancc 
Station,  Topsham,  Me.,  while  that  produced  in 
Auburn  is  ground  at  the  mill  of  the  Maine 
Feldspar  Company,  at  Liltlefidd,  in  the  same 
town.  The  feldspar  quarried  by  GoMing  & 
Sons  Company,  at  Georgetown,  is  carried  up 
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the  Kennebec  River  on  flatboats  nine  miles  to 
Bath,  where  it  is  transferred  to  railroad  cars 
for  shipment  to  the  mills  of  this  company  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

Practically  all  of  the  spar  mined  in  Maine 
is  firm,  buff-colored  orthoclase-microcline.  It 
is  mostly  free  from  iron-bearing  minerals, 
though  usually  containing  sufficient  quartz  to 
throw  it  into  the  class  of  No.  2  spar,  much  of 
the  commercial  material  being  a  coarse  graphic 
granite.  In  the  past  considerably  larger  quan- 
tities of  pure  No.  1  spar  have  been  obtained 
than  are  now  mined,  and  at  some  of  the  pres- 
ent quarries  the  supply  of  material  suitable 
for  the  pottery  trade  seems  to  be  approaching 
exhaustion.  In  other  quarries  the  supply 
seems  to  be  sufficient  for  many  years  to  come. 
It  seems  certain  that  further  prospecting,  es- 
pecially in  Oxford  County,  will  reveal  other 
valuable  deposits. 

New  York. 

The  most  important  quarries  producing 
feldspar  for  pottery  manufacture  in  New 
York  are  located  near  Bedford  village,  and 
also  two  miles  to  the  south  in  the  town  of 
Northcastle,  in  Westchester  County.  They 
can  be  reached  in  a  six  to  eight  mile  drive  from 
Mount  Kisco,  a  station  on  the  Harlem  Divis- 
ion of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  thirty- 
eight  miles  north  of  New  York  City.  The 
rocks  of  the  region  are  a  mica  schist — the 
Hudson  schist— and  occasional  masses  of 
crystalline  limestone — the  Stockbridge  dolo- 
mite. Both  of  these  rocks  have  been  shown  to 
be  of  sedimentary  origin,  though  extensively 
altered  by  metamorphic  action.  These  rocks 
now  lie  in  a  series  of  closely  compressed  folds, 
whose  general  trend  in  the  region  here  de- 
scribed is  northeast  and  southwest. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  feldspar  quartz  quar- 
ries and  along  much  of  the  road  between  Bed- 
ford village  and  Mount  Kisco  the  Hudson 
schist  has  been  injected  by  granite,  pegmatite 
and  dark-colored  basic  igneous  rocks,  so  as  to 
show  locally  a  gneissic  or  coarsely  banded  tex- 
ture. Here  and  there,  as  along  the  road  from 
Bedford  village  to  the  Hobby  quarry  in  North- 
castle. small  masses  of  typical  granite  occur. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  pegmatite 


deposits  which  are  of  commercial  importance 
in  this  region  are  simply  one  phase  of  the  gran- 
itic intrusion  and  injection  of  the  Hudson 
schist  and  associated  rocks. 

The  largest  quarry  in  this  region  is  oper- 
ated by  P.  H.  Kinkle's  Sons  and  is  situated 
on  the  eastern  and  northeastern  slopes  of  a. 
small  hill  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  south- 
east of  Bedford  village.  The  excavations 
consist  of  four  open  pits,  three  closely  adjacent 
ones  on  the  upper  part  of  the  hill  slope  and  one 
at  a  lower  level. 

Three  grades  of  feldspathic  material  are  ob- 
tained from  these  quarries.  The  quartz  of  this 
quarry  is  all  shipped  in  the  crude  state  to  the 
Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing  Company  at  New 
Milford,  Conn.,  where  it  is  ground  and  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  wood  filler. 

The  grinding  mill  of  Kinkle's  Sons  is  lo- 
cated at  the  quarries  and  is  similar  in  equip- 
ment to  most  feldspar  mills  elsewhere,  except 
that  the  spar  as  it  comes  from  the  "chasers" 
goes  to  a  vibration  separator,  only  the  tailingfs 
being  sent  to  the  ball  mills.  For  pottery  spar 
this  separator  is  provided  with  a  very  fine- 
mesh  screen,  but  in  the  preparation  of  spar  for 
glass  manufacture  only  a  60-mesh  screen  is 
required.  The  ground  spar  is  shipped  in  bags. 
All  of  the  material  from  this  quarry  and  mill 
is  hauled  by  team  five  miles  to  Bedford  station, 
on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

A  small  quarry,  owned  by  Mr.  Albert 
Hobby,  of  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  and  operated  by 
Mr.  Otto  Buresch,  has  recently  been  opened 
in  the  town  of  Northcastle,  near  the  west  side 
of  the  ^lianus  River  and  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  southeast  of  Kinkle's  quarries.  The 
quarry  diflFers  from  Kinkle's  quarry  in  the  fact 
■  that  the  feldspar  is  practically  all  bufF-colored 
microcline,  and  also  in  the  more  complete  sep- 
aration of  quartz  and  feldspar,  graphic  granite 
being  apparently  wholly  absent.  The  present 
exposures  cover  only  a  small  area  and  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  the  extent  or  the  uniform- 
ity of  the  deposit.  The  Mianus  River  is  cap- 
able of  furnishing  ample  water  power  for  op- 
crating  a  grinding  mill  and  the  materials  could 
be  carried  by  gravity  down  the  hill  slope  to 
the  mill.  The  material  must  be  hauled  by 
teams  eight  miles  to  Bedford  station,  and  it  is 
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very  unfortunate  that  this  property  is  located 
so  far  from  transportation  lines.  Little  mate- 
rial has  as  yet  been  marketed. 

A  feldspar  quarry  near  liatchellerville,  in 
Saratoga  County,  is  now  being  opened  by  the 
Oaspka  Mining  Company,  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Some  feldspar  was  mined  in  1906,  but  very  lit- 
tle of  this  was  placed  on  the  market.  The  spar 
i^  orthoclase-microcline,  of  a  pearl-gray  color, 
and  is  said  to  occur  in  crystals  up  to  six  feet 
acros*^.    Its  analysis  is  Xo.  6  of  the  table. 

A  pegmatite  mass  near  Ticonderoga  is 
worked  by  the  International  Mineral  Company, 
of  Xew  Haven,  Conn.  Xone  of  the  material 
from  this  quarry  is  used  in  pottery  manufac- 
ture, but  all  the  materials  of  the  pegmatite — 
feldspar,  quartz  and  mica — are  crushed  to- 
gether and  graded  to  various  sizes.  The 
smaller  sizes  are  used  for  poultry  grit,  while 
the  coarser  grades  are  used  as  a  covering  for 
tarred  surfaces,  thus  giving  the  appearance  of 
granite. 

Connecticut. 

Feldspar  has  been  mined  in  Connecticut  in- 
tenr.ittently  since  about  1885  and  the  State  is 
still  one  of  the  leading  producers.  The  spar 
occurs  in  pegmatite  dikes  similar  to  those 
found  in  Maine  and  southern  New  York,  and 
is  as^^xriated  in  an  irregular  manner  with 
cjuartz,  muscovite,  biotite,  black  tourmaline, 
garnet,  etc.  The  pegmatite  is  in  the  form  of 
dike-like  or  irregular  masses  which  have  been 
intruded  intt)  the  surrounding  metamorphosed 
sedimentary  rocks.  They  seem  to  be  con- 
nected in  origin  with  other  granitic  rocks  of 
the  region.  The  principal  feldspar  quarries 
now  l)eing  operated  are  in  the  southern  part  of 
Hartford  County  and  in  Middlesex  County,  An 
ini|)ortant  feldspar  mill  is  located  at  South 
Glastonbury.  Hartford  County. 

Pennsyia'ania 
Feldspar  is  extensively  mined  in  Chester 
County,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State, 
and  a  small  quantity  is  obtained  in  Delaware 
County.  It  occurs  as  a  constituent  of  pegma- 
tite dikes  of  various  degrees  of  coarseness, 
which  were  intruded  in  a  molten  condition 
into  metamorphosed  sedimentary  rocks  (crys- 
talline lime*;tone.  quartzites  and  mica  schists), 


and  into  the  intrusive  gabbro  and  serpentine. 
The  great  majority  of  the  dikes  trend  north- 
east and  southwest,  parallel  to  the  general 
trend  of  the  surrounding  rocks.  The  pegmatite 
constituents  are,  in  most  cases,  similar  to  those 
characteristic  of  the  pegmatites  of  other  States 
and  are  without  regular  arrangement.  Fine 
grained  graphic  granite  is  sometimes  present 
and  is  utilized  commercially  in  pottery  manu- 
facture, though  in  Maine  material  of  similar 
fineness  is  discarded. 

The  feldspar  deposits  worked  by  the  Key- 
stone Feldspar  Company,  the  Brandywine 
Summit  Kaolin  and  Feldspar  Company,  and 
the  Sparvetta  Mining  Company,  in  the  ex- 
treme southwestern  part  of  Chester  County, 
are  entirely  different  in  character  from  those 
of  other  States  or  of  other  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Like  other  feldspar  deposits  they  form 
dike-like  masses  intruded  in  a  molten  condition 
into  the  surrounding  sediments,  which  in  many 
places  show  the  effects  of  contact  metamor- 
phism.  The  feldspar,  however,  is  nearly  all  of 
the  soda  variety,  albite,  and  quartz  is  almost 
entirely  absent.  The  principal  iron-bearing 
mineral  is  not  biotite  or  black  tourmaline,  as 
in  most  pegmatites,  but  is  green  hornblende, 
though  garnet  occasionally  occurs.  The  tex- 
ture also  differs  from  that  of  most  feldspar 
deposits,  and  in  many  places  it  is  granitic 
rather  than  pegmatitic.  As  a  rule,  the  feld- 
spar crystals  do  not  exceed  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  some  portions  of  the  rock  are  even 
finer  grained.  The  largest  feldspar  crystals  ob- 
served were  eight  to  ten  inches  across,  but 
these  are  of  very  rare  occurrences.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  molten  magnum  from  which 
these  deposits  were  derived  was  of  a  wholly 
different  character  (possibly  dioritic  or  gab- 
broic)  from  the  granitic  magmas  which  were 
the  source  of  most  of  the  pegmatite  deposits. 
The  feldspar  deposits  of  Pennsylvania  arc 
much  decayed  near  the  surface,  and  some  of 
the  quarries  have  in  the  past  yielded  kaolin, 
produced  as  a  result  of  feldspar  decomposition. 

Maryland. 

The  feldspar  deposits,  which  are  now  being 
worked  are  confined  to  Baltimore  County  and 
adjacent  parts  of  Howard  and  Harford  coun- 
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ties,  and  to  Cecil  County.  The  vicinity  of 
Woodstock,  in  Howard  County,  and  adjacent 
portion  of  Baltimore  County  is  the  principal 
prodttcing  centre.  The  feldspar  occurs  in  in- 
trusive dikes  similar  in  most  ways  to  those  of 
southeastern  Pennsylvania.  The  crystalline 
rocks  w^hich  they  intrude  are  a  continuation  of 
the  same  belt  which  forms  the  country  rock  in 
the  Pennsylvania  feldspar  region.  The  feld- 
spar belongs  partly  to  the  soda  and  partly  to 
the  potash  varieties.  None  of  it  is  ground 
within  the  State. 

Texas. 

A  deposit  of  potash  feldspar  apparently  of 
excellent  qualit)  is  reported  to  occur  at  Bar- 
ranger  Hill,  in  Llano  County.  The  feldspar 
occurs  as  a  constituent  of  a  large  pegmatic 
dike,  which  has  been  worked  to  some  extent 
for  its  rare  earth  minerals.  White  quartz 
occurs  in  masses  up  to  forty  feet  in  thickness 
and  feldspar  in  masses  up  to  thirty  feet.  Both 
of  these  constituents  are  remarkably  free  from 
other  minerals.  Almost  the  only  iron-bearing 
mineral  is  biotite,  which  is  found  in  plates 
reaching  a  breadth  of  thirty  inches  or  more. 
So  far  as  observed  this  mineral  does  not  occur 
in  small  plates,  and  it  is  easily  separated  from 
the  feldspar  and  quartz.  The  feldspar  is  of  a 
brownish -rose,   with   some  light-colored   mot- 


tlings.  Graphic  granite  occurs  near  the  peri- 
phery of  the  dike,  some  of  the  masses  being 
five  or  six  feet  across.  Its  texture  is  rather 
fine,  the  quartz  blades  being  seldom  over  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Xo  attempt 
has  been  made  to  utilize  the  feldspar  and 
quartz,  and  large  quantities  are  now  on  the 
dumps  and  could  be  moved  to  the  railroad  at 
a  comparatively  small  expense. 

The  occurrence  of  flints  in  the  Cretaceits 
chalks  over  much  of  central  Texas  has  been 
known  for  a  long  while,  and  recently  deposits 
of  kaolin,  which  are  said  to  be  of  excellent 
quality,  have  been  reported  from  Leakey,  in 
Edwards  County.  The  occurrence  within  a 
comparatively  short  distance  of  one  another 
of  all  of  these  pottery  materials  should  direct 
the  attention  of  pottery  manufacturers  to  this 
region. 

Minnesota. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  feldspar  is  quar- 
ried at  Point  Corundum,  near  Duluth,  Minn., 
and  ground  at  Duluth  mainly  for  abrasive  pur- 
poses and  use  in  filters.  None  is  used  for  pot- 
tery purposes.  The  rock  is  yellowish  gray  in 
color,  and  the  samples  examined  by  the  writer 
are  composed  entirely  of  lime-soda  feldspar  in 
crystals  from  one-half  to  one  inch  in  length. 
The  composition  seems  to  vary  from  labrador- 
ite  to  bvtownite. 


South  Door,  St.  David's  Church,  Exeter,  England. 
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There  has  just  died  in  Montclair  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  man  who  owned  and  operated  the 
famous  quarries  at  Little  Falls,  X.  J.,  from 
which  was  taken  the  stone  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  Trinity  Church,  New  York.  Will- 
iam H.  Harris  was  the  man,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Montclair.  The  red 
trias^ic  sandstone  outcrops  all  over  the  north- 
ea>tern  iK)rtion  of  the  State,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  first  rocks  systematically  quarried  in  this 
country.  Hundreds  of  old  farm  houses  of 
brownstone  are  still  standing  that  were  built 
prior  to  the  Revolution.  Quarries  were  oper- 
ated 100  years  ago  within  what  are  now  the 
city  boundaries  of  Newark.  The  output  was 
shif)|>ed  to  New  York,  in  competition  with  the 
brownstone  from  Connecticut.  The  New  Jer- 
sey htone  is  harder  than  the  latter  and  more 
<lurable.  Much  of  it  still  shows  in  excellent 
condition  in  buildings  that  were  erected  gen- 
erations agt>.  .Among'  the  best  beds  of  the 
New  Jersey  ^tone  were  those  along  the  Pas- 
saic Kivtr,  several  quarries  still  ojierating 
upt»n  tluMU  at  Belleville  and  .\vondale.  Where 
the  river  drops  over  a  ledge,  forming  Little 
I'alls.  there  was  a  Ix^ld  escarpment  of  the 
rock.  f<  rming  a  natural  quarry.  When  the 
builders  of  Trinity  Church  were  looking  for 
a  suitable  stone  for  their  church  they  pitched 
up'-n  the  New  Jersey  brownstone.  The  Little 
I-alls  (|uarries  were  selected  because  there 
was  absolutely  no  (juestion  of  obtaining  suf- 
tlciem    supply   without    vexatious  <lelays.   and 


the  transportation  facilities,  most  important  in 
those  days,  were  unexcelled.  The  old  Morris 
and  Essex  Canal  ran  right  past  the  quarry, 
and  this  made  it  possible  to  land  the  stone 
within  two  short  blocks  of  the  church  without 
transhipment.  Every  one  who  sees  Trinity 
Church  cannot  but  indorse  the  wisdom  of  the 
builders.  The  color  of  the  stone  is  suited  to 
the  dignity  of  the  design.  It  has  weathered 
through  the  years  into  a  delightfully  mellow 
tint,  and  it  has  shown  excellent  resistance  to 
the  severe  assaults  of  our  northern  winters. 
The  structure  remains  in  every  way  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  church  buildings  in 
America.  With  this  building  still  in  its  glory, 
it  is  rather  an  odd  coincidence  that  the  quarry 
itself  has  wholly  disappeared.  Its  site  could 
not  be  told,  except  after  careful  inquiry.  The 
spot  has  been  leveled  and  is  now  used  for  the 
filtering  plant  of  an  immense  reservoir  sys- 
tem. 


Australia  is  found  to  be  richer  in  marbles 
than  was  supposed.  An  exhibition  was  lately 
held,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Victor- 
ian Institute  of  Architects,  which  was  success- 
ful. Marble  from  Croajingalong  quarried  in 
any  desired  dimensions  could  be  put  upon  the 
market  at  $10  per  ton.  But  as  yet  the  finan- 
cial questions  are  not  worked  out  definitely. 
It  is  evident  that  the  organization  of  the  work- 
men will  have  to  be  changed  if  the  marble  is  to 
attain  commercial  success.  At  present  it  ap- 
pears the  quarriers  consider  $25  a  week  is  suf- 
ficient earning,  and  as  soon  as  they  reach  that 
sum  work  is  suspended.  Orders  cannot  there- 
fore be  fulfilled  with  punctuality.  The  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted:  **That  in  the 
o]>inion  of  the  Institute  the  marbles  exhibited 
are  of  excellent  (|uality.  and  that  it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  metnbers  if  they  could  be 
placed  on  the  market  for  use  in  buildings," 
The  success  of  the  Croajingalong  experiment 
has  ins])ired  others. 


Consul  T.  H.  Norton,  writing  from  Chem- 
nitz, says  that  a  Saxon  firm  has  introduced  a 
new  road-binding  composition  called  ".Apoko- 
nin,"  which  hns  been  tried  on  the  macadamized 
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streets  of  Leipzig  and  other  places  with  much 
success.    The  material  is  thus  described: 

It  is  a  mixture  of  the  heavier  residual  oils 
obtained  in  the  distillation  of  coal  tar  with 
high  boiling  hydrocarbons.  The  method  of 
mixing  apparently  involves  a  certain  degree  of 
chemical  combination,  in  which  phenol  and 
similar  constituents  play  a  role.  The  manu- 
factured material  is  prepared  for  use  by  heat- 
ing in  iron  caldrons,  identical  with  those  used 
for  asphalt,  to  temperatures  ranging  from 
212  degrees  to  248  degrees  F.  (100  degrees 
to  120  degrees  C.)  It  is  then  sprayed  evenly 
over  the  surface  of  a  roadway  with  a  special 
form  of  apparatus,  and  under  such  high  pres- 
sure that  the  fluid  mass  penetrates  to  a  certain 
distance  into  the  upper  layer  of  dust  or  dirt. 
The  result  is  the  formation  of  a  compact,  lus- 
trous black  coating,  which  meets  the  demands 
of  heavy  traffic  and  is  not  disintegrated  into 
dust  particles.  A  marked  advantage  of  the 
new  process  over  the  methods  hitherto  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose,  and  based  upon 
the  use  of  ordinary  tar,  is  the  total  absence  of 
odor  after  the  application. 


FATE  OF  A  MARBLE  TROPHY 

Block  Was  Quarried   (or  Napoleon,  but   Made  to 

Celebrate  His  Defeat 

The  first  Napoleon  adopted  several  meas- 
ures to  celebrate  his  victories,  and  in  that  way 
painters  and  sculptors  obtained  many  impor- 
tant commissions,  says  the  London  Architect 
and  Contract  Reporter,  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  statues,  and  he  resolved  to  have  the  big- 
gest vase  in  the  world  fashioned  in  marble 
as  a  field  for  the  representation  of  his  victor- 
ies. He  obtained  three  of  the  finest  blocks 
which  Italy  could  yield.  But  before  they  were 
handed  over  to  the  sculptor  the  French  Em- 
pire collapsed.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
considered  they  would  be  an  acceptable  pres- 
ent for  George  IV.,  who,  recognizing  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  originally  intended, 
gave  a  commission  to  Sir  Richard  Westmacott 
for  a  colossal  Waterloo  vase,  and  the  marble 
would  thus,  by  one  of  the  ironies  of  fortune, 
be  made  to  represent  the  downfall  rather  than 
the  triumph  of  Napoleon. 


When  the  work  was  completed  it  was  about 
16  feet  in  height,  the  largest  diameter  was 
about  10  feet,  and  the  weight  was  no  less  than 
20  tons.  When  King  William  IV.  came  to  the 
throne  the  vase  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  sort 
of  white  elephant  in  stone.  The  Xational 
Gallery,  which  was  then  a  new  institution,  was 
considered  a  suitable  depository  for  it,  and  in 
1835,  before  Wilkins's  building  was  complet- 
ed, the  vase  was  placed  in  the  hall.  It  was 
soon  recognized  as  a  nuisance,  for  it  was  an 
obstacle  to  the  ingress  and  egress  of  visitors, 
and  besides,  in  days  when  iron  or  steel  gird- 
ers were  not  available,  a  dead  weight  of  20 
tons  on  a  confined  area  was  fraught  with  dan- 
ger. The  opening  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  aflForded  an  opportunity  which  was 
seized.  But  it  was  even  more  dangerous  in 
its  new  abode,  and  the  resolute  Henry  Cole 
had  it  taken  to  pieces  and  put  out  of  sight. 

The  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  were. 
however,  in  an  official  sense  its  possessors,  and 
inquiries  about  the  manner  in  which  they  dis- 
charged so  onerous  a  trust  were  made  from 
time  to.  time.  But  the  area  of  the  National 
Gallery  was  more  insufficient  than  before,  and 
the  dangerous  gift  was  kept  at  a  distance. 
Then  the  subject  was  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Office  of  Works,  without 
avail.  Finally,  his  majesty,  with  his  custom- 
ary good  nature,  graciously  offered  to  alloiv 
the  unfortunate  vase  to  be  set  up  in  the 
grounds  of  Buckingham  Palace,  and  there  it  is 
for  the  present  at  least. 


Stone  Workers  in  Naples 

George  W.  Tompkips,  in  a  newspaper  letter 
descriptive  of  Italian  cities,  says  of  Naples: 
The  stone  used  in  building  when  first  quarried 
is  quite  soft,  and  is  brought  to  the  building  in 
blocks  10  to  12  inches  square.  The  mason 
dresses  the  stone  with  a  kind  of  short  handled 
axe.  The  stones  are  carried  to  the  building 
and  upon  the  scaffold  on  the  head  of  the  la- 
borer. The  mortar  is  likewise  carried  in  a 
metal  pan  or  tray  and  is  also  carried  on  the 
shoulder  or  head.  Most  of  this  carrying  is 
done  by  boys.  Children  begin  to  labor  when 
they  are  certainly  not  over  twelve  years  of  age. 
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GRANITE  AND  MARBLE 


The^New  Maible  Company  in  Colorado  Has   Built  Up  a  Large  Modem  Plant  and  Will  be  a  Factor 

in  the  Marble  Market  of  the  Country.     Onyx  Company  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    Suit  Against 

Railroad  Companies  for  Discrimination  in  Freight  Rates  on  Shipments  of  Stone 


MR.  I).  I»LATT  OSBORNE,  of  the  Knick- 
erlKHrker  Syndicate,  says,  with  regard 
iij  the  work  of  the  Colora(k)-Yale  Marble 
Company : 

**A  [X)wer  plant  at  a  cost  of  $60,000  has  been 
built.  A  mill  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  $75,- 
(MKI  to  saw,  channel  and  polish  the  marble.  We 
have  already  spent  nearly  a  million  of  dollars 
in  development  work.  A  railroad  eleven  miles 
long,  from  Redstone  to  Marble  City,  has  been 
Iniilt  at  a  cost  of  $118,000.  The  work  of  quar- 
rying has  been  expensive,  and  the  construction 
of  a  power  house  and  mill  has  cost  a  lot  of 
money.  A  town  is  being  established  at  Mar- 
ble. When  we  went  in  there  only  about  100 
people  lived  in  the  place;  now  there  are  500 
people  there,  and  the  population  is  increasing 
as  our  output  increases." 

Senator  J.  F.  Manning,  formerly  of  Ver- 
mont, is  sales  manager  for  the  company.  Mr. 
Manning  is  one  of  the  best  known  marble  men 
of  the  country. 

The  new^  Pedrara  Onyx  Company,  of  San 
Diego,  Cal..  is  installing  finishing  and  polish- 
ing machinery  at  its  factory  at  the  foot  of 
Twenty-third  street,  in  that  city.  The  com- 
pany has  contracts  for  interior  finish  for  a  num- 
Ikt  of  important  new  buildings  all  along  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  is  also  shipping  onyx  in  the 
rough  to  Kastern  cities. 

The  Kclat  Granite  Company  has  been  formed 
at  Piarre,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.    The  sub- 


scribers are  Hallista  Albiselti,  Alfred  I£.  Le- 
lx)ureau,  (icorge  Hoyt,  Walter  E.  Sutherland 
and  John  McDonald. 

The  Krkins  Com|)any,  of  Xew  York,  has 
been  organized  to  manufacture  vases  foun- 
tains, benches,  statues  of  marble,  stone,  cement, 
etc.,  building  and  decorating.  Capital,  $75,- 
000.  Incorporators,  Roy  H.  McXaught  and 
P>astus  W.  Clarke,  No.  4  West  Fifteenth 
street;  W.  Ciibbes  Whaley,  No.  27  William 
street,  all  of  Xew  York. 

Irving  A.  Wilfore  and  Jacob  F.  Horn  have 
purchased  the  wholesale  marble  and  granite 
business  of  Charles  S.  Baldwin,  at  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  and  have  formed  the  Baldwin  Granite 
Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  The 
Baldwin  granite  business  was  first  begun  in 
1898  by  Mr.  Baldwin.  The  business  pro- 
gressed until  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
wholesale  granite  businesses  in  the  country. 
Branch  offices  of  the  concern  are  located  in 
Barre,  \t.,  and  other  points  in  this  country, 
and  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

The  Georgia  Rough  and  Cut  Stone  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  has 
brought  suit  against  the  Georgia  Railroad 
Company  and  other  railway  companies  for  vio- 
lations of  the  interstate  commerce  laws  in  their 
charges  for  shipments  of  paving  blocks  to  Chi- 
cago. The  stone  company  claims  that  it  was 
charged  for  the  full  capacity  of  the  cars, 
though  they  were  not  loaded  to  within  10,000 
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pounds  of  the  limit.  In  shipments  to  other 
cities  40,000  pounds  was  taken  as  the  mini- 
mum, while  to  Chicago  60,000  pounds  was 
made  the  minimum,  and  the  charge  was  made 
accordingly,  even  if  the  car  only  had  50,000 
pounds  aboard.  The  Georgia  laws  prescribe  a 
minimum  of  30,000  pounds  per  car,  and  the 
complainants  request  that  the  over  charge  for 
material  not  hauled  be  entirely  eliminated  so 
that  they  will  not  be  unjustly  taxed  with  excess 
charges. 

The  Capital  City  Marble  Company  has  been 
formed  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  by  R.  E.  L.  Ma- 
jors and  Algernon  Blair.  They  are  buying  a 
pneumatic  equipment  and  have  rented  the 
building  No.  309  and  311  Dexter  avenue,  re- 
cently occupied  by  the  Curbow-Clapp  Marble 
Company.  The  new  concern  will  employ  be- 
tween twenty-five  and  fifty  men. 

The  Weskeag  Granite  Company  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Augusta.  Me.,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  a  general  business  in  granite,  mar- 
ble and  other  stone,  with  $250,000  capital 
stock,  of  which  nothing  is  paid  in.  Officers: 
President,  L.  A.  Ingalls,  of  Augusta ;  treas- 
urer, C.  K.  Tupper,  of  Augusta. 

Joseph  Brault,  who  recently  disposed  of  his 
interests  in  the  firm  of  Moore  Brothers  & 
Brault,  X'ermont,  to  his  partners,  has  associ- 
ated himself  with  John  Sargent,  of  Swanton, 
and  together  they  have  purchased  the  new 
stone  shed  in  Montpelier  set  apart  by  Sweeney 
I>rothers  from  their  plant.  The  consideration 
is  $7,000.  The  shed  is  152  feet  in  length  and 
50  to  60  feet  wide.  It  will  be  equipped  with  a 
Lane  Manufacturing  Company  10-ton  crane, 
air  and  other  up-to-date  stone  cutting  appli- 
ances. The  new  firm  will  have  shed  room  suf- 
ficient to  employ  thirty-five  men  when  oper- 
ated to  its  capacity.  John  Sargent,  one  of  the 
owners,  was  foreman  for  the  Woodbury  Gran- 
its  Company  in  Hardwick  for  nlany  years. 
Joseph  l*rault  has  been  located  in  Bar  re  about 
eight  years. 

Citizens  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  are  making  eflForts 
to  have  located  in  that  city  the  finishing  and 
polishing  plant  of  the  Oklahoma  Granite  Com- 
pany, whose  quarry  is  at  (jranite,  Okla.  The 
phnt  is  expected  to  give  employment  to  twen- 
ty-five men  at  the  outset. 

A    petition    in   bankruptcy    has    been    filed 


against  the  Watertown  Marble  Company, 
whose  plant  is  in  that  city,  while  the  quarry  is 
at  Gouvemeur.  The  quarry  has  been  shut 
down  for  some  time. 

William  Brown  and  Carl  Drenan  are  opening 
a  new  granite  quarry  at  Woodbury,  Vt.,  on  land 
belonging  to  Ryle  Drenan,  of  Montpelier.  The 
granite  is  fine  grained  and  darker  than  Barre. 
It  takes  a  high  polish.  The  deposit  is  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  railroad,  and  the  stone 
will  be  shipped  to  Hardwick  to  be  worked. 

The  American  Granite  Company,  John 
Walsh,  manager,  is  erecting  a  new  shed,  forty- 
seven  feet  square,  at  Hardwick,  Vt.  There 
will  be  additions  for  motor  house  and  black- 
smith shop. 

A  corporation  to  be  known  as  the  Sterling- 
Granite  and  Quarry  Company,  to  be  located  at 
Barre,  has  been  incorporated  for  the  purpose 
of  quarrying,  buying  and  selling  granite,  man- 
ufacturing granite  for  selling  purposes  and 
buying  and  selling  real  estate.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  firm  will  be  $50,000.  The  incor- 
porators are  well-known  Barre  men,  Diidley 
and  K.  \V.  Sterling,  J.  K.  Sterling,  A.  M.  Mor- 
rison and  M.  M.  Gordon. 

The  Tucker  (iranite  Company,  of  Brooklyn, 
has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $10.- 
000.  Directors,  John  Fisher,  Union  Course, 
L.  I.,  and  John  Tucker  and  L.  J.  Tucker, 
Brooklyn. 

The  X^ermont  ^Marble  Company  has  pur- 
chased the  water  right  in  Furnace  Brook  in 
Brandon  and  will  put  a  large  water  power 
costing  in  the  vicinity  of  $200,000.  They  will 
build  two  reservoirs,  the  lower  one  being  at  a 
heiHit  of  450  feet  above  Proctor. 


A  NEW  GRANITE  DEPOSIT 

Big  Ledge  of  High- Grade  Stone  Reported  in 

Walerbury  Township,  Vermont 

A  new  deposit  of  granite  has  been  found  at 
Waterbury,  Vt.,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  large 
quarrying  industry  can  be  built  up  there.  The 
granite  deposit  is  on  land  owned  by  Georgo  W. 
Randall  and  Thomas  Devine  and  is  located  on 
Woodard  Hill.  An  inspection  of  the  property 
has  been  made  by  Harry  Perry,  superintendent 
of  the  Drew  Daniels  Granite  Company,  who  is 
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fi%  \^*\i/i'\  4*  <»iH-  ill  llu-  \m'%\  |«r4iiitc  c\|»rrt% 
in   \rw%    I  n^'Un«l       Mr     iVrr)    rr|*»flcM|   i.»\  *t 

\<'\  4%  t  <  ^%iMr  jtxl  t<i  i«>fit.iiii  a  |ir4ith  .i!l\  iin- 
!•••  '*t*\  4"">ntit  of  %t'»iu'      A  «|u.irr\    lui%  Ikm  ii 

4"!   M\<r4!   Jar;;.    1.',..  k^  tukvii  ntit       A  i«»rr'' 
*;•  f  •:<  nt  ^nlc*: 

I  Sr   «,-s4!it>    <»t    tl)r    ijramtc    u   <Lirk«r   iImii 
lUrrt    iL*rk    4titl    iti    Irxtiirr    it    i*   hiuT       <  >fu 
J '  -•  k    Ifi-Mi   the    IK-Miir  <ni4rr\    ha^   Uiii   |-«l 
i^J-.i!  4*i'i  ;ak»  ^  4n  tXitllcTit  iwli^h 

Ir  f%  t\;mi«<l  tli.it  Mr  K4ii<l.iil.  \%li«>  li .«  .!■  i 
;>  T'«af.*  4»'»l  1^  «'iH-  «»f  the  Ur^rM  Ini'!  ••\wi 
<f%  III  \\  4!<  rKvi'-x .  \%jil  |»nl  a  ^T-imj  of  ipiarrx 
1*    'ktr*  ••fi  h%  |»r<«|»<*r!\  4t  oiur      If  tlu*  %t«»iH* 

•.f     \r*   -^  --i  he  ^lll   Ill\l*t  tllo|iN4n<N  tii  i\*»\\.\r^ 

••1  <"»  ••  ;  j':v  ^^^**  M''*''"''^  ^ith  the  n>o.t  in«M!tTn 
f  ».  *.  •»«  r\  t.'r  <|iurrMHfcj  ^ranitt  Mr  KatKl.iIl 
•*   \«r\    t  T'.!!riv'a*tu    o\ir  tlir  |»r«»s|KVt^. 

I  he  ^t- tu .  if  It  |»r«»\r^  JT'"*!.  ^»n  I*'  '^'^ 
rfi?'\   iti  4  »'.  i***  !»\   itvit      Willie  It  rc^MphU's 


lUrrr  lUrk.  tlir  t^%<»  vT^'ii'it*'^  ^^n  lie  r4^ii\ 
M*|ft4r4ti«l  A»»  a  *|wti.»lt\  i;r4nnc  it  hiII  ccr- 
t.iinl\  nuikr  a  hit  <»ii  tin  irarket  <«r4iiitr  iiirti 
arc  l««>kiti;;  f*»r  «»|K-(i.i!t\  ''t«»iir  atxl  the  |>ricc% 
Miiirnl  fr«»fti  t!i«  M-  rare  |iri*4!uit%  i%  lar^r,  and 
tht   <lrtraiHl  i^  far  jjrrater  than  the  *n|Hil\ 

In  all  |»ri4»ahihi\  Hiiinn  thr  next  n}<>nth 
luin«!rr«U  of  (•ratntr  nun  fr«»fn  ail  n\rr  New 
*fi^:lan«l  \\\\\  \i*it  th«-  lan«l  \%h«Tc  the  <|ii4rfir« 
are  l^i^atu!  I  he  ltilj;e  extin*!^  o\ef  %nfficimt 
lerritor\  vi  that  M*\er4l  larj»r  <|iiarrii  %  lan  lie 
ofHtuil  tip  an«l  <l<  \«  I'|ie<l  .  thti*.  It  i«  iiiore 
than  prolwilile  that  otit*i«le  lapitaj  Hill  Ik-  in- 
\r^te<l  in  ^mik  of  ttu*  <{tiarr\  lan«l  Hitlnn  the 
n<  \t  ti  n  <la\  ^ 

*I  !h'  <|narr\  *an«l  i%  all  l«Hateil  \%!th.in  <»tie 
n^le  of  t'ne  i  entral  \  rrinoni  KailfoaO  ir.ain 
line.  an<l  ^h-  til«l  the  Im^ine**'  warrant  it.  the 
railfo,|,|  will  run  a  ^^ulifij;  t«»  the  «litl«rent  ipiar- 
rie% 

I  he  future  ile^elopfi  ent  i»f  t!»e  «|MarT\  laml 
\\  I  I  Ik'  a\\.r.t«*I  with  nihh  iiit<  re«»t 
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STO  N  E 


QUARRYING  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  SLATE 

An  Architect  Queries  the  Unfading  Quality  of  Slate.     What  the  Tctm  Means  and  How  it  is  Used   in 

Geological  Literature.     A  Sdentibc  Classification  Not  Loosely  Applied.     Condition  of  the 

Welsh  Slate  Trade.     Activity  in  the  Pennsylvania  Region;   Core  Drilling 

'T'HK   following  letter  raises  several  inter-      posure  of  a  decade  or  two  they  present   no 


*       est  nig  ixnnts: 

RidgewiHKl,  X.  J..  Sept.  24,  1907. 
To  the  luliior  of  Stone: 

Tl;e  August  number  of  Stone  contains  very 
interw^ting  articles  on  slate,  in  fact,  gives 
nxMTe  in  formation  on  the  subject  than  I  have 
c\^r  Ikxu  able  to  obtain  before,  1  have  one 
object HMi  to  raise — that  is  the  infoniiation 
lh;ii  slates  do  m>l  fade.  Xow,  this  is  entirely 
snislcailing  t\>r  Xew  York  and  many  miles 
arv^nuuL  1  have  seen  every  kind  of  slate  used 
except  the  \irginia  slate,  and  can  point  out 
that  evcrA  kind  useii  in  Xew  York  City  fades, 
ewn  the  high-grade  IVachN^Htom  or  Monson, 
MaiTK\  slates.  While  slates  fade  in  the  city, 
ihirtv  or  forty  n)ile^  itihuul  the  black  Pennsyl- 
vuuiv*  slates  hi^ld  their  cv^lor  very  well. 

The  gixxMi  attil  puq>le  NJates  from  \*ernK>nt 
wo  Ikivc  frv>|uontl\  uiMivXHl,  in  SvMith  Ver- 
nuM\tv  favlc  1mvII\,  though  the  black  slates  near 
b\  ixlam  their  o^lor  t\url\   well. 

\u  iutete^uug  tVatuie  vM*  Nlatiug  is  the  old 
lMgh>h  auvl  new  \nuiioau  >i\lc  of  graduat- 
utg  tlic  slato  \u  width  f\vMu  the  ca\e<  to  the 
\iv!;;v^  Iho  v'Kvt  i^  \vi\  gvHsl,  as  svxn  in  the 
MvW    s^tVvVt^'  ovattvtv  at    W  e^t    PvMUt.     CouM 
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likeness  to  the  freshly  quarried  material.  The 
so-called  non-fading  slates,  on  the  contrary, 
show  scarcely  any  appreciable  difference,  even 
after  they  have  been  on  a  roof  for  several 
scores  of  years.  Doubtless  the  most  striking 
examples  that  have  come  under  Mr.  Forna- 
chon's  observation  are  varieties  that  cannot 
strictly  be  called  non-fading.  There  is  still 
another  point.  The  dust,  smoke  and  fumes 
in  a  big  city  may  form  an  incrustation  on 
slate  or  stone  work  that  g^ves  the  surface  a 
different  appearance  from  the  fresh  stone,  al- 
though, in  reality,  the  material  itself  has  not 
faded.  The  purer  atmosphere  of  the  country- 
does  not  exert  this  effect.  The  atmosphere  in 
a  city  that  bums  great  quantities  of  soft  coal, 
like  London,  is  laden  with  a  certain  proportion 
of  acid  exhalations,  including  sulphurous 
fun.es.  and  these  have  been  found  to  have  a 
dekterious  effect  on  slate  in  the  course  of  the 
centuries:  And  yet  the  Welsh  slates  are  al- 
ways called  unfading.  It  must  be  rememberetl 
that  the  tcnn  **un fading,"  as  applied  to  slates 
is  not  a  characlerizat>>n  I- -^sely  made  by  the 
prvHiiicers,  h  is  a  technical  classification 
?r.;ti:o  b\  sctentitic  ge^-I-^sts,  and  will  be 
fv^iy:  i  i\\  all  the  » '»c\-em:r.ent  publications. 
Tl.ore  is  one  variety  of  the  X'emiont  green 
<\i:e.  t\  ::'v:  in  a  o  n:parati\-ely  limited  terri- 
tv^'x.  :*m:  N:ars  :>.e  scienrlnc  name  of  "Un- 
*,;  -^  v^^rvV"/*  t'  ^-:-::rgi::sh  it  from  other 
\A*  v:v<  :  :  0  sA-e  tint  that  do  not  hold 
/v  r  c  '^  ,.<  wc'!-  Therefrre,  when  Stoxe, 
*-'  *:^  '-vX  V  V  :  :' ;:  nr/n:  O'f  the  slate  quarries 
^ '.  r  V  v" '.    \>c~';oi  cxfrtahi  slates  as  un- 

,  .     i:     :  \.  ,:>  '    :  -  cTving  hasrr.y  or  in  an 

. '   '       ,'  ■  X  '  •  \ v'.  'r,::  T\as  using  the  reg- 

,  ".:'     ^  V       \r    •    x"  ::    ",    re>:  gnized    in    all 

^  \     N  ^  vv       "    :  '  --.  ^ :  - ;  t     ? ! r.  Forr.achon's 

^   ^..v--     *   -'^   :      "c    >>:   .f  ^^iie  slates,  we 

v    c         -'    ^   '*   t"  "*^  i"y   practical 
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W  ,  .  *    ^.  ••'»••«,       Ih^rtii;    \hf    LittiT    jMft    *»t 

r-  •  .•:€::t  jt  tlw  I'inrh\n  *Jtt.irri(*,  4n*l  arc 
f.  A  <  •  ; '■  I'l  in  tl't  '^.  titli  Walt'*  OM'fuI'l, 
^.*  *••;  th,.  :r  .  !.!  Ii. ••!•<  i«-f  .1  t\  v%  <l.»\*  !v  Ii*!,i\. 
<  'M  •:  <   «  \;  Tat--  n  I'l  t*'f  tr  l<  am   iIi«  \   r<  tiiriu«l 

\    \\  1 !  !i  1  ■•rr< -|-  ii''t  lit    l:!\^^   4    f.itr!\    i*\>- 
l        X*,    .iiw"Mt   .1    lln    i-.p.Iit:"n  <•!   llu-   •'l.itc 
tr  .  ■«    ;n   t!- it   *.'':nir\    4H«r   ihr  |)ri'l«'timl   «!f 
J  Tt  *v    t»  ,.t  tit    pi^t  \<.ir  or  l\\*»      llr  wnlc* 
-I**    !         .%  *  I  *.Mt    llir    Wrl^h   %'.»tr   tr.i<!o   t% 

s\  :  !.,r  IT  •  :  lit'.'k  tlmr  tan  U-  littlr  «I-'mIiI. 
\.!  •'  •!  aTf  *  "I  J»r'^!it  ^i»'!n  III  llu*  !v-ri/.«!i 
1'  •■:  c  ***  l-»^t  \iar  thf  <!t-\iu.l  t'i  r  P-'rtii-.u- 
«'  -  *-  t  •''•!  \t'n  ^!.iS  N  III  \ii*tra!ia  has  put 
i'l  *  "  .*  !mi  I  I"n  Ira-li.  t'll  4  \tar  a^:-*.  Ii.i«l 
]-  *  .i'  •  .  ^l  *\:intl.  tl*,u-  j»art!\.  ii<»  <l<*Mlit, 
!  ?*  «  •.  -..mts  tr**'-*'.;;  4  Ik  til  r  \truv  iff  tliOM' 
\  '.  *  i-'fc-r  *!ah  H  tlMwturt*.  If.ti  alv.»  i.»  the 
'..•^•'  ;•  rt  *•!  \!Mrtian  s'a!t  %  tu  \tiMTalia. 
\\  ***  !  AiT  j-r-ir-*  a'i*I  the  \M;»iua'w  tr»«hiik; 
a  •'  I'Vit  '.ti  l*u  :r  own  t.';intr\  n'.iiic  4  Ur\^k 
r  •!  !•..•*  ''prrr^u  rp  irftn  this  ip.iartcr,  in 
w'  .  *:  "  .  xt  •  I  the  N'-rtli  \\  aN  ^  ii'iarrir^  arc  tt» 
».  -I  t\!.ri  p.irtv '.j  at;"^  l'i:rp!c  ^lalt  n  arc 
(■  't  ■•»  *I.  •  i»'..l  III  >\.|':i\.  ai-."!  thr  P««Tltiu- 
.*  ,  *- %•  ,.'■!  \i:n  tti  Mt'.U  criu*  I  !ic  Austral- 
:  I"   .'i  *    I*  ■!   ri!M*  a!".%t   *t»tirt\    on  «»nc   ^i/c 

.*■'  •  •»    !'»•.  !■ 't   t).  *  !^  t.-rtMii.it<!\    a  ^\rv  <»f 
«        *■  *•     "t  <    iirrux  ha\r  a  •^^•■•l  <»'i*p'!t     An- 

•    -•    !.i.  •   r    rtl'.!i   •' ".-t    :n   Is*' f   li< 'p  t-*  put 

•  •   "  .  '<    •!»  a  ■■     ri   !v  t't*i\  r«  iii't*:.-!!  i*  tin*  re- 

•■   (•   .  t   I  '•;*■!        P"-*   h.a^    n.»   tt.'.:I»i    Ut  n 

w     '  *    ^-'i    f    \«r'.i!   a t^   {hi     \  'X*\\    \\^\\ 

."  «  <    S  't  •*'  »\  *'t  n   t  an u  *!  t»t  a  i;'»  at*  r  t  \- 
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•  •    ;  !••  t  V  •   .1  I's       I  !ii    <  ».ik'i  \    <  J-*.  irT\.  thr 
•.     *•  '••  !!  I    I  '  I' «     1*  V    \\   \\  -rKr.ij  i  n*\    tt>'jr 
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*     •     t  H*  it  It  *  Is  l-tM  h>   I.,'*'*     (  »ic  *'r 
t         ••      '!  •    '  .'T  •»  *  !•  *\r  *l;-.:t  <!•  \\  n  ^  •■•   ;  '<  N  '\ . 
i     ■  •'  ••    M  ••  !>•  Vt  fi  n  at  '!  i  *'  i  rs  l'a\c  i-  -ns*  I 
«•  r<   ''*«.l     t!  r     11'*.  *<r     **t     t!.*  ir     rrn 
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'      •  t    \  I*      t-al   *s'  itr  (  ...'  p.i!i»    I. a*  Urn  or- 
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I  has'T'.^j.    Uasin^.    ••{Mratint;    arwl    s«  Ihi.jf    *!ati 
(|tiarri(  V   uith  *mi.imi»  tapital   sti'«k.  ••!   vbhut. 
t»*  tli'Mi;    1%    \\i\i\    ui.       l\w   i|fl*rrs    afr         Prrs 
I'll  ''t  ar«I  iri  isnr*  f,  <  icrj^r  I*    *  »«.uM.  of  I'^ft 
lan.l 

I  l.r   I  p  psrr   >'.A*r  {  - .'    Iaii\,  t.f  (  a*i.<l<n.   N*. 
I  .  I  .IS  )k  1  n  uu*  -r  I*  'ra!'  <l  s*  »]':arT\   ai  •!  ntatiii- 
la.tnff      ^latr.    rtt         (ap'tii      ♦l*NHm».     iiu .  t 
I-ra*  -r-*.  ^s.i'riw  I   vt«*W. !.  W  •  '  a't;   II     |)i".iar<I 
ai:.l  Ut:ir..I    It    U  .  I... It 

I  I.,.  A"*<rua'i  ^1  a  *.r««ii  "^'alr  l^'fijiain. 
»-t  <  i'an\  i!I«  .  \  ^  .  hi*  « !n  t.  .*  thi  |.  I'..>%ii-^ 
«th-«f*  I'r<  *i'!i  tit.  I  H  \  »rt*  n  .  first  \  ii  i- 
pr«  sii|(  t»l.  I  *^  \<  !*•  n  .  *«»■■••<!  \  u  «  prt  shU  ut. 
W  ill'.iT  \.»!hai)!tl  tr<a.tir«T.  I  W  l-lwar-Is. 
s«*rr;4r\,  K'-Urt  **  *»\\«tj*  I  !.t  «■!«!  Miri* 
t'-r^  lia\r  In  i  n  r*  < 'i .  !•  M  1-  r  \%  1  'irk  ha* 
Im  n    r<    rti^'a^t  •!   as   M.a"a^ir 

llarr\  I  h  •r-p'*-!!,  a  s'at*  i.-ii7r\iian  at 
>'a'r  Mr.!.  \«*rk  (..i*.iitv.  Pa.  w  i^  ^taMN.I  m 
4  hraul  with  It.ili.i»!s  at  I  Vita  a  f*  h  <la\*  ai^". 
Ills  1. 115. lit:-. n  was  s<r;..«!s  aiil  ho  wa*  taW«  n 
t«»  thr  r.a!M--*..rr  II-  s|  "al  I  w,.  ..t  hi-  a^^ail 
ants  wiTv  arn  ^ti  d 

\hi'  pr-  iKTix  I'l  the  |t«a\<r  "^'ati  (  .-"^iian*. 
w  h;v  !i  I  f>4  rati  •!  (,'iar  rit  "^  near  l«)  ^U  liirnair, 
l*a,  has  Urn  s*  '.•!  h\  i*'r  pr  .pru*  »rs.  Miskf^ 
>ii!hir!an«l   at  *!    Nh'h'.ltn   at    p:!»!**    s  ,;c    (,ir 

I  l;r   H'::r   K*  '^'i    >'..tr  (  ••  .   uh    S4    i^iiarrx    is 
■•tatii!    at     I  >a'  u  !^\ -It  ,     Pa,    his    i-sta'lttl    a 
tu  x\    stt  a'*'  p.  itit  aM.',  •-*  I  \\x  **  ^  a-!  '  *;*  imI  n-a 
i!:mi*\    in  tht 'r   s!rtM'"al  s' -ti    i.,**,   r\        I  h«- 

I  ..*•',  "x   w  '!!  h.i\4   111  r •  ^  ■''.*.«  r  au  up  t«» 

.*.iT  p' .'  t  .i"i'  .lu  «  I  •!  t  •:■-.*:  pr.  ••  •.%»•  ^  ipsar 
r!i  s  p    t^M*  si^t'.  n  :•'.  tlu   n«  ar  iMtnr* .  pr'«hu - 

n*i     1'!t    \  a  !i  \     *^!..'t     1 i"\     Is    lu\:i.fc; 

•'.:<  T  I  'i  }•«  M  1  \\  1  *t  '•!  \'  I  "!  u  n  \  -rr  tlri'Ii  *t 
I  •><  **r-  s',«  *  t  I  ►r:"'*  ^  a»  ••  I  K  \t '  )•■  i  nt  t  *»*n- 
1  a-'\  IS  *M  K"  ^  a  ir"  U  r  «  t  :*  !•  s  j.-r  the  |>ur- 
i»  M  -.1  tts*"  i^  tl'i  U's  •:•  '<r!.:i'^  t*'r  prr^-rnt 
•  [•■af\  It  ;s  %a*.|  i!  it  t!u*  p'.  *'.■<»  ts  tff  rc- 
.., ....  ^  t*'t  *r  i\ti!'.*-\i  ij-arrits  arc  vcr\ 
pr    ••  -  •'^• 

T'l  i  !•  *.r-.'^r  ^'.'r  i  -"pa"..  at  >:atpj»;- 
t' n.  Pa,  has  »  ••  ••  .  m.  i  il  ii'*Tat-n*  **n  the 
i';-<t;':i;  it  a  nr\%  f,"airy  «M  thr  Pranklin 
\i\t\  1  !'.r  pr.|Hr!\  is  -ivatn!  nrar  the  0'n\- 
|i.ir\  \  ol.!  ip!arr\.      I  hr  pr-sj^^u*  arc  ^^■^^ 
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STO  X  E 


A  DEFENCE  OF  SLATE  MINING 

The  Manaier  o(  a  Welsh  Quarry  at  Festbiog  Pub  up  a  Strong  Argument  in  Favor  of  Working  Thin 

Btdi  by  Underground  Tunneb  in  Preference  to  Open  Pits,  Says  it  is  More  Economical 

and  Workmen  are  Sheltered  from  the  Weather.    The  Gxitract  System 

Ir  ivH  my  ciMtstaiit  ciuloavor  not  to  take  a 
tlo^^umtic  lone  in  the  discussion  of  matters 
pcrtamin^:  to  the  working  of  stone.  lUit  I 
rwiluc  that  I  ant  a  man  of  i>ositive  convic- 
tUMiji,  and  it  is  likely  that  I  sometimes  express 
ntNsrU  Kx>  !iir\^njj;ly«  I  am  always  glad  to  find 
v^Mm**  <n\c  who  disagrees  with  me.  for  the 
vluuvvs  are  that  in  arguing  the  question  out 
\\v  sIvaU  arrive  at  tlie  truth  of  the  matter. 
I'^Kit  is  M  I  atu  seeking,  and  a  frank  and 
ttH^ndU  d''>c\issiv>n  is  always  a  good  thing 
Vwv  n>^nih^  agv>  I  wrv^le  for  this  magazine 
A!!>  ArtKNC  or.  tlK"  relative  nwrits  of  mining 
a-nI  ^;;van\u\c  shM\es,  es|KH:ially  as  applied 
V  sUt^.  I  v\Muknnte\l  undergnnmd  mining. 
^>  v^^sN>x\{  tx^  x^|xn\  pit  quarrving.  I  am  sure 
tV-At  ^n  tV.is  attUKulc  I  reprvsente^l  the  general 
>x*^v**v»u  x^t  \*>vnv\;!\  Mvmc  wv^rkers.  Min- 
"*"^  V>As  <H  \\t  Kxn  ^\^pular  in  this  cvnuury  t\vr 
:V  wvv^.r.^^i  %M  vtv^^K^  ttv^-,»  the  earth,  and  one 
\\t^^    vx-AuvN    |s^u^i    tx^   a    v^^v:te   stvMte   nriiK* 
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"The  underground  working  of  slate  has  not 
up  to  the  present  commended  itself  to  opera- 
tors of  slate  deposits  in  America,  but  sooner 
or  later  it  seems  probable  that  in  the  thinner 
beds  and  those  whose  angle  of  dip  relative  to 
the  surface  is  at  all  steep  some  mining  method, 
will  of  necessity  have  to  be  resorted  to  or  the 
working  abandoned,  and  hence  as  time  goes 
on  it  should  become  one  of  growing  interest 
to  those  working  such  beds.    Mr.  George  Bar- 
num   in  the  special   slate  number  of  Stone 
(^Xo,  3,  \'ol.  XXX'III),  makes  some  rather 
scathing  remarks  as  to  the  conservatism  of 
Knglish  and  Welsh  slate  producers  in  sticking 
to  obsolete  methods  relative  to  their  adoption 
of  underground  systems  of  work,  but  it  is  a 
question    if    these    are    altogether    justifiable. 
The  writer  can  only  speak  for  the  Welsh  quar- 
ries, ha\-ing  ik>  experience  of  those  in  England, 
!nu  in  Wales  in  al!  important  cases  it  is  a  fact 
tlval   an   ;:ndergr..und   system   has  only  been 
Av!v^j^:cil  where  no  other  system  was  possible; 
r,>i  srch  caMTS.  :r.  tact,  as  Mr.  Bamum  in- 
vvs  A<  S::rg  >r.::ah'e  for  underground  ex- 
Mr.  '\  \\  V'^"  :>t  Sc-:  is  c  rr^paratrveiy  thin 
^'  y>  :i:  a  vV^-:  uri*:  "^  a-^^"e  and  the  over- 
\'~  "r-vA*.  ■,     I-:  >cvcr2.!  cises^  to.  under- 
...  •   ,,    -^  ^^^     .--    -*^^^  rr>  riei  tc  after  a 
-   \-:~-\;    i  x '/  :    ;:    :t<-t:    c'Jirrvir.iT  has 
0'  v       •  :     -  :"x      .::cTT      :  the  vein. 

;     .  ^    -.-.;  .   .-  '••'K  '—  —  i  r  ::  i>r  5}>tcrr„ 
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t. -v  .|   H*rk        I !;«  M-   rt'ijrkv.   j*   t.ir   a»  t'***  i»*W:in;    ••"    'I'**    ^«'>*    •*--'i    *:iiW:*  u    J    %rrlii  *! 

urlir   i^  I'M.  trtii.i.  4j'j»!\    tn  th«*  i|Mjrr!«N   in  %ii-itt   t«»  '^tfikr  it   tn  «!tj.tli.      I  hr  n  ^tili  in  tl  f 

I    «    I  •  ^!*:      4  .1    *')  1.  4^  It  li'Hx  n-.t  k*i«'W   mI  I.iI!«t  lim*  t-w  sb  -r*  tirt.r*  t!..il  « li«  (I  llir  %luit   i* 

^'  ,      •'  «  r  *,  ■.!"■•  ■»  "I  !•!  ;»■  'Tt-im  v  in  W  \\*  *  t'uil  %ii'  k  ar.*I  m  \\\  \\  ttu  itr\   Im*  Ih  i  n  *]"  nl  tlH-rr  i* 

ji'r  vi    'kil-nili*    un  i*  ri^T.  uikI  ^»-»ti  Ml       Ihc  iio  m  mi  i-.  U*  tf  in.»l.  ,i"«!  i)  •*  n  ,i\   t  \<-n  Ik*  !*-<■ 

M  '  ••  r    '-^    «it    i»'« -»*  nt    <P^M*;«'I    HI    x\\v    n  .iM.i^»r-  ta<*'* 

••«!••    ..t    •••I    -»l    l!'.r    i»rnu*|i.il    *'.»to    n  in<  «.    ni  V-*    I    v*p1    at    inr   U  ^itmr^.    \\vs   \s   a    \tT\ 

I  .  *♦  •    .  ^    an.*.  \»  "t'Ti  *  ti»  t!'"ik  th.it  a  <li  m  rij»  xtT.-t-;^  pf  *  *<  nt.itt<>n.  .I'^'l    I    a*M   v;ratrfiil   l«i   t'u* 

t     11  «•!   :■  r   I*-.  !*.  <!%  »fi    w»Tk    th<r«    ti"i»I-t\i'l  urtttf       I  <!<•  n<»t  pr'-i"'**    t-*  r*itifatr  nt\   own 

•* -I     U    .-I  :'»ti  r*  ^t  t'«  ^ 'M^r  *'ji«  rat»«rN  «»(    \tnrr  a*^Mi*-tMt^    IimI    \\ -'I   l<  t   tin  ••!   Maml  «»r   (al!  a< 

;...:•.    -' tN    Im   Ix       I  T'  !»'    hiv    r<*"X*\ti  'ti^   itf   a  lli<  \  ai»iH*.»l  ti»  till    |ir.iiti»al  -wti  ih-  ran.     Al  fl'r 

^  "I'X^-it    *iir*-r»    \'^il    It  .*.|r   t<»   ^'inr   <'f  the  a*ir    Tr    i-.    I    n-.iN    U    a'\\t«l   I"   an^HCf   the 

Nt*     \    'k    an. I    \irMii.f*i    (jMarru^    ami    the  new    i-'MiI   that   i*  r.iiMil   in  U'h.»!{  «»(  minin«; 

U-t*  ,^  -r    a*"l    >'.,.tt'';;t   n    iliNiru!^    in    I'tnuNxl-  It   1%  triu*  fhat   ninK  r;;r.  in*..I   \\i»rkini»  protrt!^ 

\.i'  -a.    thr    \\rtt»'r    >^«»n'«l    ^a\     that    thiTr    arr  tlu-  <  jwral'tr*  ir":n  the  M\*rit\  *•!  the  wcJtltrr 

!   ^"x    \aM^  in   u;"th  an  ttn«K  r^^ri-niHl   *\*l«!n  ^»  far  ^o  i;  "•«I       II  al^-*  |»^«•I«•f'l^^  the  prrnluf 

u    •!    I  W  tht   o*'!\    litture  hlr  *»!*  et  rtani  «niar-  ni^j    ^ra^*  n    thr»»u^fi*»nt    the    entire    \rar.       In 

r.«*  'n  l!:<  M*  (li'^tTu  t^      I  n«U  rtjri»nnil  \%'»rkini;  tin*   wln'I!\    *!eMrahIt  '      I  I'thr  pr*  mmi!   o»n<Ii- 

J',  M»t»*    irr'atn    intTni^u*    a<I\aiita^e\    whuh  ti««!w  the  <|na»^r\imj  MaN*.n  in    Vn'.erua  w  Jjen- 

I*  "xt    o  .t    U*   <.\t  rli«ike»l.         |t.T(rn<»*t    anxini;  trall\    I<»ntJ   en<tii;h    f<  r   llw   |ir»<«h.u  ti«»n  «»(  all 

t!:.  vr  t%  that   it  nukes  the  Horkni^  praitualK  the    *late    that    can    l>e   marketetj        Hir   lunk« 

irl*;*r''fnt   »*f  iIsMulie   ottuhlions.      I*\en   in  arc    prett\     Hill    iltp%tt«l     \%h<n     the     M""'*^!? 

\\a!**,  Hitli  It*  4hi).»%t  tnnforniU   ir.ilil  elnnate.  «»jH*n*.  htil   this  i%  *nrf  K    In'tter  than  carr>inf( 

th*  •*  an  a<i\antai^'      *I  here  are  inan\  ila>s  in  al«»nj;  a  ^t^nk  fr«tni  \ear  ti»  \iar.  a*  u  tiM»  often 

a    \«ar   in    x^huh  «»n   atomnt   <tf   rain.    ^imu.  the  rt»le  in  tirrat   Hntam       If  Nature  Am\  n«»t 

I  !»;'i   w  fvi.  i»r  e\tn  e\eessi\e  heal,  a  man,  if  step  in  tt»  Inntl  ;he  pr<  *hu  n'-i*  s4a<M>n.  it  Vk*»ti'.'! 

I*   I  an  H'^rk  at  all  '»nt  *•!  <l*«'r*.  caiin*it  <h»  S4»  i^^  neee**ar\   to  cut  il*»\*n  tl»e  u.-rkinij  fi  trees, 

at  hi*  I.;I!  rajueitx.  \%hrrtas  m  an  unilertjrunnd  nr   else  enforce  fHiasi«»naI   shnt  ilit>%n«,   vkhin 

«,  •irr\  he  H«''.:Ii|  l»e  (pnle  nnatlevte<l      In  a  m*-  the  st.nk  **\\  the  lunk*  a^t  unni'ati «!       This  U^t 

\rtr  t*i"ale  like  thai  <•!   New    Y'-rk  State,  a*  eviK^lunt  has  a  \erv  lui!  eflut  <»n  the  morale 

I-  irrv    ••prates    kivtM    \%e!I.    weather   c»»n«h-  i.f  th.e  «»|«'rat<>rs       \..t  a!l  i'f  the  tin^e  U  l"%t 

t     ••%   a'e   <'l!in    a    \er\    M*n«»ns    ihlrnnent    to  wh.rn  the  ip-arrus  are  cI-m-iI       With  the  ftrsl 

*\m*\    «    -arrxtn;;        .\!i»ret.\vr.    UkV    \\\a\     pel  hreak    tn    ll»e    weather    the    >\.»rk   *'f    Mripfuni^ 

IT   ft  n  in  the  face  ••!  tin*  *|narr\,  an«I  it%  deav-  f.*r    the    lu  \\    sris-»n\   i-j*<-ratHin    \\   l*e(jiin,    m> 

^•T*'   V   ?*"rtns    in'|MirtiI       SecomI!\.   the    s\%-  that    tins    i|m-s    ti**t    int«rltfe    with    the    ailnal 

|t  ••■     f  n'Mlrri^Tt'nixI  W4»rkin^  a*  carm*!  "m  at  »purr\ni4j 

I  •  %•••■:   tj  a'!"'its  I.f   attavkinu  the  Ui|  at  m\-  Ihrre   is   !.•*«■   j*'tnt    m    ••m    artule   tliat    the 

€*  \    \r\\\\  sri  •!*tan<«.i'sl\ .  and  thn*  |HTnnts  *if  I  r.;;'j-h    cntt*     iV<\    n  »t    t*»nch    uj»»n,    to    rr\ 

a  *  ir^rr  i.titpnt.  at  atu  rate  f'»r  M»Me  eftis:.!ir-  \ir\   ijrtat  r«  ijret      1   *h. -n'.!  like  to  reail  a  *le- 

-*  V    jurv-l    after    tlve    i»i<nini^   of    the   «ji'.arr\  l«  lu  c   of    the    Si»\a!Ii(I    *'cin*rait    ^\  stem,**    hv 

•'  I'l   K*    :!•!   lie   h.|>^tl   to  In-  ••Ittaintil   l»\    •  i»en  wh^h  a!l  of  the  s!  ue  ^ptartu  s  m  t.rtat  P.ntain 

1%    '*"^     rxn]»t    in   case*   where   the   pi»s't!..n  are   •t'^'rati-!        Hms   tit'h."!     as    I    e\j»limrd. 

a*   I  *'/e    'f  the  <!it»i'*it  are  iMrtunl  irh    fa\i»r-  "'eans  that  a  terta*n  a"-  '."M  of  du*  *'atc  r«vk, 

•* '*■    !<•  t*  e   latttT   n<th"-l.   at'»l   wlure   n-nnni;  in  it^  nMn'al  \hA,  i*  aw  ir.'ii!  to  three  ^r  f-  nr 

J      '  !  r>  I  I>c  th- n,;ht  of.     MiniiJi;.  t«-\  U  tl»e  o^Hratrs  w^*o  ^rc  a^s.^.at*i!  t"»;<t!'er      'Ih<\ 

•■     'f    t  I't*   •♦•  r^-rth-*!  fr'«m  the  tinatu  ial  j*»tnl  are  th*n  p.r-1  for  the  a""VMt  ^'f  *!.»*e  pr'-In  e-! 

t  \  '  .»    a*  ^fr    r.arnp'n  apt^ar*  to  a.h:  it.  and  at  a  fiMd  rate    w  :th  an  a'!-  wa'ue  for  was!.»^e. 

•  '    «  »•«   ••*  I  s*ifr!\  rr^t.'*^**Titd  it  m  nianx  case*,  called    j>i»nn.!ai;e.    th:s    Ik-:*'!*   Kisrd    nj*  n    ihc 

:  .'♦•    \'Af\\  wh<Te  the  n.itnre  a"d  \alne  of  the  i|Ma!*?\    of   the   r-^k    that    ta**s   to   i*»i  ir    share 

'••■  »:•  i*  at  a'!  *!onhtftd      The  cl)««ice  of  tfie  with  rexjaril  to  it«  j^nj*  r**  n  .f  n<T*hantah!c 

?*  I  f»*fth--U   i<   t  fien   akin   to   that   !»rtwetn  -'atf       NIn    »*i'*\t».n    to   this    %\sti-i    \%   that 


l:M 
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\\w  \\\M\M\\\\  hHvt*  iu»  intcr<rsi  in  tlu»  develop- 
UH MU  tU  Ihr  ([imrry ;  that  m  long  as  they  can 
n\»»Ko  ihtir  wajjo  thoy  tlt>  not  care  what  injury 
\\\<\\  ht  titino  ti)  the  hoiU  that  others  may  work, 
m\\  thrtt  the  pn>|>rictt)r  or  lessee,  in  his  anx- 
\oU  \\\  a\\\\k\  'May  work,"  has  no  consistent, 
^o^\^*v\)n\^^  |m>iircssive  plan  of  development. 
\\  ^  dowhiloNv  A  fati  that  (piarry  owners  would 


not  cling  for  generations  to  a  method  of  oper- 
ation that  did  not  have  strong  points  to  com- 
mend It.  1  should  like  to  know^  what  these  are. 
I  have  never  seen  them  stated,  nor  have  I  ever 
read  a  comparison  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
British  and  the  American  systems.  For  my 
own  part,  I  can  think  of  no  arguments  on  the 
foreign  side. 


FITZSIMMONS  IN  MARBLE 

TW  Piu*  Fighter  to  be  Model  for  a  Statue  of  a  Modem  Gladiator 

i  lu  lu  \\>  dnitcd  \oMonlay  from  from  studio  State  in  a  given  length  of  time  than  any  other 

to   M\hlu>  \\\M    Pr,    Kol>crt    lMtr.sinuuons,  late  man  ever  did,  and  the  State  was  prosperous  for 

,!. u)i  ot   tho   l^onNotihufM  School  of  Pugilism  two  months  hefore  and  after  the  big  fight.     I 

,•;*.;  iv^^u^  'vwnih  hoadmastor  of  the  Xew  Jer-  was  responsible  for  the  biggest  telegraph  busi- 

vv  \  >;.vin  n.^;  luvUttUo  luar  PlainticUK  hail  been  ness  on  record  from  a  given  point.    The  night 

x',>v»^,   t^\    luitrxM)    Ivoriihun,   >oulj>tor  of  the  of  the  fight   the  boys  sent  out  26(MXX)  more 

,^  .    A   >^y  N  ^n  the  \.  aihiNhal  of  St.  John  the  words  alxnu  the  fight  than  were  ever  sent  out 

^"^  \     s     .iN   !^o   :i\vKl    !v^^   thc   Niatuotto  of  a  alxnU  any  other  event,  but  I  don't  see  anybody 

^^  -       i:  -   ,.:v^T.  viw  the  Now  York  X//'.*,  putting  up  a  statue  of  me  out  in  Xevada.    You 

. '\   ,v   x>   .\;\    Tvv  tv■vNv^T   1  it.-Nvrirons.  who  and  I  are  practical  men.  Mr.  Borglum.  and  I 
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BOOK  REVILWS 

A  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Ociier  De- 
posits OP  Georgia.  By  Thomas  F.  Watson, 
Ph.  D.,  Geological  Survey  of  Georgia,  1906. 
The  Geological  Survey  of  Georgia,  under 
able  direction  of  Prof.  W.  S.  Yeates,  State 
Geologist,  is  proving  to  be  one  of  the  ablest 
of  all  these  State  bureaus  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Prof.  Yeates  takes  the  only  correct  view 
of  the  province  of  a  State  geological  survey ; 
that  such  a  department  is  not  only  to  take  up 
questions  of  pure  geological  science,  which  are 
never  slighted  here,  but  that  an  important  duty 
is  the  aiding  and  encouragement  of  the  mineral 
industries  of  the  State.  The  result  is  that 
Georgia  has  put  forth  a  greater  number  of  use- 
ful economic  handbooks  than  almost  any  other 
State.  The  marble  and  granite  industries  have 
been  exhaustively  treated,  and  the  clay  de- 
posits and  road  metal  resources  of  the  State 
each  have  had  separate  and  adequate  treat- 
ment. Dr.  Watson,  the  author  of  the  present 
report,  is  now  professor  of  geology  in  Deni- 
son  University,  but  the  field  work  upon  which 
the  treatise  is  based  was  done  while  he  was  as- 
sistant State  geologist.  Ocher  is  not  known  to 
occur  in  Georgia  in  commercial  quantities  out- 
side of  Bartow  County,  and  consequently  Dr. 
Watson's  investigations  were  confined  to  that 
county.  The  industry  of  ocher  mining  began 
in  a  crude  way  in  1877,  and  for  the  past  twenty 
years  there  has  been  a  general  and  steady  ad- 
vance in  the  output,  and  now  the  State  is  the 
largest  of  all  the  producers  in  this  country. 
There  are  five  large  companies  carrying  on 
mining  in  a  systematic  and  progressive  man- 
ner. None  of  the  ochre  is  marketed  in  a  crude 
state,  but  is  washed,  dried  and  pulverized.  The 
principal  use  of  ochre  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
linoleums  and  oilcloths,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
product  is  shipped  to  England  and  Scotland. 

Like  all  of  the  publications  of  the  Georgia 
Survey,  the  book  is  most  attractive  externally. 
It  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  a  number  of 
excellent  maps  are  included. 


put  to  the  blush  some  of  the  wealthier  com- 
monwealths by  the   enterprise  and    liberality 
with  which  its  geological  survey  is  conducted. 
Prof.  Eugene  A.  Smith,  of  the  University  of 
Alabama,  has  long  been  the  State  g^eologist, 
and  under  his  able  and  progressive  manage- 
ment the  various  publications  have  taken  high 
rank.      Professor   Smith   is   another    director 
who  sees  nothing  incongruous  in  a  scientific 
bureau  lending  aid  and  encouragement  to  the 
State  industries  in  its  line.     Since   1898    the 
(Geological  Survey  of  Alabama  has   been   en- 
gaged in  co-operation  with  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  in  the  systematic  investiga- 
tion of  the  water  resources  of  the  State.     The 
present  work  was  prepared  for  publication  by 
the  Federal  Government,  but  the  congestion  of 
work  at  the  Government  Printing  OflRce  pre- 
vented any  prospect  of  immediate  publication. 
It  was  therefore  included  in  the  list  of  the 
State's  publications.    There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  mineral  wells  and  springs  in  Alabama, 
many  of  them  with  well-known  curative  prop- 
erties.   These  are  described  and  analyzed  and 
frequently  illustrated  in  the  volume. 


The   Underground    Water    Resources    of 
Al.abama.    By  Eugene  Allen  Smith.   Mont- 
gomery: Geological  Survey  of  Alabama. 
Alabama  is  another  State  which  may  well 


STONE  DEPOSITS  IN  MANCHURIA 

Limestone,   Gay   and   Cement   Material   Found    m 

Large  Quantities  in  diat  Country 

Consul  Fred  D.  Fisher,  of  Harbin,  sends 
translations  from  a  Russian  newspaper  on  the 
deposits  of  clay  and  cement  and  other  joining^ 
materials,  which  exist  in  large  quantities  in 
Manchuria : 

Fire  clay  is  found  along  the  banks  of  many 
mountain  streams  and  is  very  useful  for  the 
finest  chinaware,  being  pure  white.  There  is 
also  a  light  yellowish  or  reddish  fire  clay  which 
exists  in  large  quantities  and  can  be  utilized 
for  fireproof  material.  Fuller's  clay,  which  is 
soft  and  in  an  admixture  with  water  is  highly 
plastic  and  easy  of  dissolution,  is  of  great  value 
in  removing  grease  spots,  and  can  also  be  used 
as  cloth-rolling  clay.  Brick  clay,  which  is  the 
most  common  variety,  is  used  extensively  for 
building  purposes,  especially  in  Harbin  and 
the  surrounding  towns.  Along  the  Sungari 
and  Nonni  rivers  there  are  many  deposits  of 
sandy  and  blue  clays,  and  in  the  sandy  varie- 
ties are   found   gold   leaves.     In  addition  to 
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other  clay-silicic  compositions,  deposits  of 
lime  marl  are  found,  also  rotten  stone,  which 
is  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  dynamite, 
crystal  glass  and  enamel,  and  for  polishing 
and  cleaning. 

The  principal  joining  materials  used  in 
structural  work  on  the  local  markets  of  Man- 
churia are  lime,  hydraulic  lime,  gypsum,  Ro- 
man cement  and  Portlarrd  cement  Limestone 
is  found  along  the  Ashehe  and  Syaolin  ridges 
and  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Shihote  and 
Alinia  ridges,  where  it  is  -oi  comparatively  re- 
cent origin,  very  grainy  and  light,  often  con- 
taining a  considerable  mixture  of  sand  and 
clay,  and  is  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
hydraulic  lime.  Crystalline  limestone,  having 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  marble,  is  found 
ift  the  Lao-Lin  ridge.  The  most  important  of 
all  joining  materials  is  Portland  cement,  which 
is  made  by  burning  until  the  lime  or  the  mix- 
ture of  clay  and  lime  is  thoroughly  baked,  after 
which  it  is  pulverized.  Roman  cement  is  made 
by  burning  at  a  low  temperature.  It  does  not 
slack  by  wetting  and  is  easily  pulverized  by 
machinery.  Although  there  is  an  abundance 
of  lime  marl  in  Manchuria,  there  is  no  produc- 
tion of  such  cement  in  the  Russian  Far  East. 
Gypsum,  in  connection  with  anhydrite,  is 
found  in  large  quantities  near  Fenghuancheng, 
Mergen,  and  Saimatsi,  and  is  usually  accom- 
panied with  sulphurous  ore  evidently  of  sec- 
ondary formation.  The  gypsum  near  Saimatsi 
is  of  a  compact,  hard,  grainy  nature  and  re- 
sembles alabaster.  Some  of  the  Manchurian 
gypsum  contains  about  6.2  per  cent,  of  iron 
oxide  and  iron  pyrites,  which  does  not  by  any 
means  decrease  its  value  in  making  joining 
material.  

Brazilian  Quartz  Crystals 

In  reply  to  an  American  inquiry,  Consul- 
General  G.  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
says  that  there  has  been  considerable  variation 
in  the  foreign  demand  for  crystals  of  quartz 
for  optical  work  found  in  Brazil  during  the 
past  few  years  and  that  apparently  the  trade  is 
not  growing.     He  adds  : 

The  exports  of  all  such  crystals  from  Hrazil 
in  1904  was  about  $16,103.  In  1905  it  went 
up  to  a  total  of  about  $18,132,  but  in  1906  it 
fell  to  a  total  of  about  $10,553.     Much  of  this 


fluctuation  is  due  to  the  variation  in  the  sup- 
ply. There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  stones  found  and  the  trade  varies  ac- 
jcordingly.  Most  of  the  best  stones  seem  to 
exist  in  a  sort  of  circuit  ranging  from  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  Sao  Paub  through  Goyaz 
and  the  western  portion  of  the  State  of  Alinas. 
Two  German  buyers  have  been  making^  an- 
nual trips  through  that  territory  for  a  number 
of  yeirs  and  have  secured  the  best  stones  to  be 
had  there.  There  is  a  considerable  supply  of 
smaller  sized  stones  and  stones  of  inferior 
quality  to  be  had  in  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  mar- 
ket at  almost  any  time.  The  best  stones  gren- 
erally  are  obtained  by  placing  orders  in  ad- 
vance. The  price  given  as  the  average  for  ex- 
ports last  year  was  about  42  cents  per  kilo 
(two  and  one-fifth  pounds),  but  this  means  Ht- 
tle  in  view  of  the  great  variety  of  stones,  the 
superior  quality  of  some,  and  the  classification 
of  other  stones  as  crvstals. 


Phosphate  Mining  in  Tunis 

Consul-General  R.  P.  Skinner  writes  from 
Marseilles:  Under  the  pressure  of  existing 
shortage  and  high  prices,  some  of  the  Tunisian 
phosphate  companies  are  said  to  have  con- 
tracted for  much  of  their  production  up  to 
1915,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  well 
before  that  time  the  world's  sources  of  supply* 
and  means  of  exploiting  them  will  have  af- 
forded some  relief  to  farmers  who  now  com- 
plain of  the  high  cost  of  superphosphates. 

The  Florida  Phosphate  Compan>  has  now 
entered  the  Tunisian  field,  promising  to  do  a 
large  business  in  Africa  as  well  as  in  Florida. 
Whether  this  is  an  American  concern,  strictly^ 
speaking.  I  am  not  advised.  Legally  it  is  a 
Belgian  corporation,  with  headquarters  at 
Brussels,  Rue  de  la  Loi.  The  Florida  com- 
pany, in  its  report  of  1907,  states  that  the  rise 
in  prices  has  been  constant  since  19<)6,  and 
that  important  quantities  for  delivery  in  19i)9 
had  been  disposed  of  at  prices  still  higher  than 
those  obtained  for  the  output  of  1907  ami 
1908.  Mr.  Proux,  American  consular  agent 
at  Tunis,  advises  me  that  the  Florida  company 
own  the  Djebil  Sal  Salah  deposit,  one-half  of 
inventor's  royalties  on  the  Ain  Mouhres  mine, 
and  an  interest  in  the  Ain  Krimah  mine. 
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MarMa 

Limestone 
Marble.  Slate 

AND 

Sandstone 

□J^-J 

QMmr 

fSn^^^^^^^mHRS^H 

■g  SplBdlc 
leaf  •  iBdi 

and 

Geo.  Anderson  4  Co. 

U^|^^^nM|||^^^g|^Qj 

Producer 
Plaata 

•LlaUtcd) 

^'^  Cp^iilaB  Sti,  NciMfBrk«  N*  J« 
Send  for  Catalofoies 

Bliidcal 

Type  of  DmiMc  Circular  DUmond  Saw,  Klatag  uid  Fallli 

ilLP.to 
ifOlLP. 

caOack 

FRENIER'S    SAND    PUMP 


For  Feeding  Sand,  Steel  or  Shot  for  SAWING  STONE 

Saws  f  Astefy  uses  less  sand  and  water  and  requites  less  power  and 
repairs  than  any  other.  Runs  only  20  revolutions  per  minute. 
Pays  for  itself  in  six  months.  Used  by  the  Best  and  Largfest 
mills.    Send  for  full  description  and  prices. 


FRENIER    &    SON.    Rutland.  Vermont 


E.   R.    NORTON 


J.    C.    NORTON 


NORTON     BROTHERS 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

SEA  GREEN  ROOFING  SLATE 

DEALina  IN    RED.   UNFADING   GREEN    AND   PURPLE 
GRANVILLE.  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 
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Wanted 


Five  hundred  roofers  to  use 
PREMIER  BLACK,  the  strongest  roofing 
slate  In  the  world.   Smooth,  absolutely 
straight  and  of  a  beautiful  color.   Once 
used,  a  substitute  will  never  satisfy. 
A  trial  car  will  convince.   Samples  and 
prices  on  application. 

(JRANVILLE  SLATE  COMPANY, 
QRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


O.  A.  Miller  Slate  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

ROOFING  SLATE 

Black-Boards,  Steps,  Platforms  and  Urinal  Stalls 
SLATINGTON.  PA. 


Philadelphia  Office:  127  W.  Logan  Street 

FRIDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS 
GCRMANTOWN.    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


The  Norcross  Bros.  Co. 


General  Contractors 


NEW  YORK 

Boston 

Providence 

Worcester 

Cleveland 

sro  A'  E 


3-1 


YOU  HAVE  TRIED  THE  REST,  NOW  TRY  THE  BEST 


MAKE   THE    BEST  GRADES   OF 


WIRE      ROPE 


FOR    EVERY    PURPOSE 


ALSO 

an 


WIRE    ROPE    TRAMWAYS 

AND  WIRE  ROPE  EQUIPMENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 


:o*.ri;  IRON  AND  STEEL  WIRE  7:nV::r. 


NEW    YORK    office:     -     -     17    BURLING    SLIP       SAVANNAH.    QA.,      HARTFELDER-QARBUTT    CO. 
PHILADELPHIA    OFFICE:      626    COMMERCE    ST.       NEW    ORLEANS.    LA..      WHITNEY    SUPPLY    CO. 
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UNITED  PEACH  BOTTOM  SLATE  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  and  shippers  of  "CERTIFICATE" 


GENUINE 


Peach  Bottom 


SLATE 


Quick  Shipments.     Quality  Guaranteed 

DELTA  -  -  -  PENNSYLVANIA 


THE  ROOF  THAT 

NEVER  WEARS  OUT 

Sea   Green   and   Purple   Slate 

WRITE  US. 

AMERICAN   SEA   GREEN   SLATE   CO., 

BOX  90.  GRANVILLE.  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 


THE   EXCELSIOR  SLATE  CO. 


THOMAS  MASTERS.  Jr..  Proprietor 


**  Masters"  Excelsior  Slate 


OUR   PRODUCTS: 
Roofing  Slate 
Structural  Slate 
Slate  Blackboards 
Slate  Grave  Vaults 
Marbleized  Slate 


OFFICE: 

:Pen   Argyl]  National    Bank   Building 

PEN   ARGYL,  PA. 
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BOOKS 


FOR  QUARRYMEN.  STONE-WORKERS.  CONTRACTORS.  ARCHITECTS 

BUILDERS  AND  STUDENTS 


ST0NE8  FOR  BUILDING  AND  DECORATION. 

By  Professor  George  H.  Merrill,  Cura- 
tor of  the  United  States  National 
Museum.    New  edition,  illustrated. . $5.00 

MARBLE  DECORATIONt 

and  the  Terminology  of  British  and 
Foreign  Marbles.  By  George  H. 
Blagrove.    Illustrated 1.50 

SLATE  AND  SLATE  QUARRYING. 

Scientific,  Practical  and  Commercial. 
By  D.  C.  Davies,  with  illustrations 
and  folding  plates 1.25 

CEMENTS,  LIMES  AND  PLASTERS. 

Their  Materials,  Manufacture  and 
Properties.     By  Edwin  C.  Eckel...  6.00 

MINING  AND  QUARRYING. 

By  J.  H.  Collins 60 

ROCK  BLASTING. 

Principles  of  Blasting  and  Appliances 
Used.    By  G.  G.  Andre 3.00 

THE  BLASTING  OF  ROCK. 

In  Mines,  Quarries,  Tunnels,  etc.  By 
A.  W.  Daw  and  Z.  W.  Daw.  Illus- 
trated      6.00 

ROCK   EXCAVATION, 

Methods  and  Cost.  By  Halbert  Pow- 
ers Gillette 3.00 

EARTH  AND  ROCK  EXCAVATING. 

By  Charles  Prelini.  With  tables,  dia- 
grams and  illustrations 3.00 

BLASTING  AND  QUARRYING  OP  STONE, 

For  Building  and  Other  Purposes.  By 
General  Sir  J.  Burgoyne 60 


PRACTICAL   MASONRY, 

Comprising  the  Construction,  Setting- 
Out  and  Working  of  Stairs,  Arches, 
Circular  Work,  etc.  By  W.  R.  Pur- 
chase   3.00 

MASONRY    AND    STONE-CUTTING. 

The  Principles  of  Masonic  Projection. 
By  E.  Dobson 1.00 

MODERN  STONE-CUTTING  AND  MASONRY. 

A  Practical  Treatise.  By  John  S.  Sic- 
bert  and  F.  C.  Biggin 1.50 

STEREOTOMY. 

Problems  in  Stone  Cutting.  By  S. 
Edward  Warren 2.50 

TREATISE  ON   MASONRY  CONSTRUCTION. 

By  Ira  O.  Baker 5.00 

STONE-WORKING  MACHINERY. 

With  Hints  on  the  Arrangement  and 
Management  of  Stone  Works.  By 
Mr.  Powis  Bale 3.65 

HOISTING   MACHINERY. 

Including  the  Elements  of  Crane  Con- 
struction.   By  Joseph  Homer 3.00 

POCKET-BOOK  OP  ALPHABETS. 

By  Spon  &  Chamberlain 25 

LETTERS  AND  LETTERING. 

A  Treatise  with  200  Examples.  By 
Frank  Chouteau  Brown 2.00 

EXPEDITIOUS  MEASURER. 

Indexed  Tables  Showing  Cubic  Con- 
tents of  Blocks  of  Stone.  By  A.  L. 
Nash  2.00 


ALL  TECHNICAL  BOOKS  CAN  BE  FURNISHED.    REMITTANCES  MUST  IN  ALL  CASES  ACCOMPANY 
THE  ORDERS.    PRICES  INCLUDE  COST  OF  MAIUNG 


FRANK  A.  LENT.  Publisher 

123  UBERTY  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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The  Cleveland  Stone  Company 

LARGEST  PRODUCERS  OF  SANDSTONE  IN  THE  WORLD 


SOLE  OWNERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

BEREA,  OHIO,  QUARRIES 

And  the  Laigest  Openton  of  the  Great 

Amherst  Buff  and  Blue  Sandstone  Quarries 


Sawed  Building  Stone,  Sawed  Flagging,  Curbing,  Bridge  Stone 
Capacity,  300  Cars  Per  Day 


CX>RRESPONDENCE  SOUCITED 


General  Offices:   CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


American  Diamond  Sand  Blast 


PORTABLE  SIZE  No.  2 


For 

cutting  out  letter! 

on  monuments 

and 

tombitonei 

Monograms  in 
relief 


Marvel 

of  Simplicity  and 

Efficiency 


Write 
for  DeUils 


DRAUGHTSMAN 

Position  wanted  by  young  man  with 
two  years*  experience  at  granite  quarries 
in  making  working  drawings,  diagrams 
and  patterns.     Address 

Draughtsman,  Care  of  STONE 


Americaa  Diamond  Blast  Co. 

Dept.  M  U4  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED! 

Broken  Stone  Quarry  wanted. 
About  300,000  yards  for 
foundation  and  road  work. 
Must  be  accessable  and  within 
water  transportation  to  New 
York  City.     Address 

H.  R.,  Care  of  STONE 


STONE 

FRANK  W.  HOYT.  Editar 

Entered  u  Mcond-elmM  nuittar,  October  11,  1007,  at  Poit  Offlc*.  New  Tork,  N.  T. 
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STEAM  STONE  CUTTER  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

Genuine  Wardwell  Electric 


RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


AMD 


Steam  Stone  Channelers 

ALSO 

GADDERS  AND  QUARRY 
EQUIPMENT  GENERALLY 


Far  aoer 
40  yuifs 

fuLve  sitxjd 
for 

economicAt 
gajtrrying 


STONE 


M 


The  Celebrated 

MAYNARD  JACK 


A   haiKly   tool   around   the  quarry   or   mill.     They  are  made 

in  four  sizes: 


No.   I.    Capacily 3 

No.  2.     Capacity 6 


Na  3.    Capadly 
No.  4.    Capadlsr 


10 
15 


We  have  all  sizes  in  stock  ready  for  immediate  shipments    We 
also  have  parts  for  old  jacks. 


I 


F.  R.  Patch  Manufacturing  Company 

RUTLAND,  VERMONT,  U.  S.  A. 


48  STONE 


The  Ruggles  Machine  Company 

Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Ru(juL£5  toft  itooe  worldng  machmeiy. 
Abo  builden  of  the 

""Hooker""  Patent  Incline  Aerial  Cable  Carrier 

These  carrien  will  lift  a  load  from  any  depth  to  the  cable,  where  the  carrier  is  automatically  and  instantly  released  and 
the  load  moved  on  to  be  stopped  automatically  on  any  part  of  the  cable  and  dumped  automatically  from  either  box  or  cham 
or  lowered  to  the  ground  from  any  point  on  the  cableway  at  the  will  of  the  operator  in  charge  of  the  hoisting  < 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  DESCRIPTION  TO 

RUGGLES  MACHINE  COMPANY 

POULTNEY,   VERMONT 


Quarries  and  Stone  Properties 

fl  I  am  prepared  to  make  careful  examinations  of  ev^ery  variety  of        • 
stone  properties,  and  to  write  reports  thereon,  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  wish  to  purchase,  or  to  facilitate  a  sale. 

fl  I  will  submit  plans  for  the  more  economical  and  effective  opera- 
tion of  quames,  suggest  needed  equipment  for  all  stone  plants, 
and  furnish  specifications  for  machinery. 

fl  I  will  also  write  prospectuses,  circulars,  booklets  and  catalogues, 
and  prepare  all  kinds  of  advertising  matter  for  the  stone  trade. 

fl  I  have  specialized  in  stone  for  years,  and  have  had  wide  practical 
experience.  I  have  absolutely  no  affiliations  to  influence  or 
prejudice  my  views. 

George  Barnuh 

Care  of  STONE 

123  Liberty  Street  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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Contractor's  Plant  for  Sale  Cheap 

15,000  feet  %,  %,  %-inch  wire  rope,  also  li^lH  and  1%-inch  wire  rope.  Five  tons  all 
sizes  manila  rope.  6,000  feet  23i-inch  fire  hose,  all  sizes.  Canvas  covers,  pipe, 
all  sizes,  hoisting  engines,  pumps,  and  a  little  of  everything  in  contractor's  line. 

EDWARD  J.  KANE.  260  Front  Street.  New  York  City 


^^^  R.  L.  JONES 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Peach  Bottom  Roofing  Slate 

DELTA.  YORK  COUNTY,  PA. 

Operators  of  the  "Old  Big  Quarry,"  opened  in  1800. 
Slates  from  this  quarry  took.  First  Premium  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibition  in  London  in  1850,  and  have  ever  since 
maintained  the  high  reputation  of  the  Peach  Bottom  Slate. 

STRONG    AND   IMPERISHABLE   AND    UNI- 
FORM AND   UNCHANGEABLE   IN  COLOR 


THE     E.     J.     JOHNSON     COMPANY 

Producera  of 

Slate  Blackboards= 

AND 

ROOFING  SLATE 

MAIN    OFFICC:  BRANCH    OmCC: 

38    PARK    ROW,    NEW    YORK  626    PARK    BUILDING,    PITTSBURG 

quarries:    BANGOR.   PENNSYLVANIA:    POULTNEY.  VERMONT 

Wc  offer  ihc  greatest  variety  of  Slates  of  the  better  grades.    A  specialty  made  of  Slates  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  quotations  delivered  anywhere. 
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THE  illustration  opposite 
is  doubtless  familiar  to 
all  stone  men  in  the 
United  States.  It  illustrates  a 
can  of  Meyer's  German  Cement 
— certainly  the  finest  cement 
manufactured  in  the  world 
and  used  by  the  leading  stone, 
monumental  and  marble  con- 
cerns throughout  the  country. 
It  consists  of  powder  and  ; 
liquid  complete  in  one  box  I 
with  full  instructions  how  to 
use  corrpctly. 

We  carry  an  extremely 
heavy  stock  of  this  material 
on  hand  at  all  times  and  sell 
same  at  the  following  prices: 


One  Kilo  Can  complete  .  .  .  $1.50 
Two  Kilo  Can  complete  .  .  .  2.75 
Four  Kilo  Can  complete    .    .    .      5.00 

All  orders  filled  the  day  we  receive  same. 

We  are  the  largest  concern  in  this  country  handling  (iranite 
and  Marble  Polishing  Supplies,  Granite  and  Marble  Polishing 
Machinery,  Pneumatic  Tool  Hose  and  Supplies  and  (Jranite  Cutters' 
Tools.  We  sell  only  guaranteed  goods.  Send  for  our  handsome 
illustrated  catalogue  containing  about  one  hundred  pages.  It  is 
free  to  all.    Write  to-day. 


HARRISON  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

NATHAN  C.  HARRISON.  General  Agent 

'5  and  7  Dorchester  Avenue  Extension    :    :    BOSTON,  MASS. 


HOUSE  OF  QUALITY 
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WIRE  ROPE 


AND 


AERIAL  WIRE  ROPE  TRAMWAYS 

FOR.  CONVEYING  STONE.  ORE,  Etc. 


OUR    AUTOMATIC    TRAMWAYS    ARE    EQUIPPED    WITH    THE 
G.  &  S.  PATENT  AUTOMATIC  SELF-DUMPING,  SELF- 
RIGHTING  AND  SELF-LOCKING  BUCKETS 
Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  17 

BRODERICK  4  BASCOM  ROPE  CO. 

BRANCH   HOUSE  I 

76  Warren  St..  New  York 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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The  Kent  Pulverizer 

GRINDS  ALL   HARD  MATERIALS 


To  any  desired  degree  of  fineness 


TRAP  ROCK    . 
CEMENT  CLINKER 
LIMESTONE       . 
QUARTZ 


4  Tons  Per  Hr.  to  60  Mesh. 
10  Bbk  Per  Hr.  to  98^     100  Mesh. 

3  Tons  Per  Hr.  to  95j^    100  Mesh. 

5  Tons  Per  Hr.  to  40  Mesh. 


USES  LESS  THAN  25  H.  P. 


L 


ARGCST  OUTPUT  PER  H.  P. 

EAST  ATTENTION 

OWEST  REPAIR  ACCOUNT 


Takes  any  feed  passing  1 "  ring 

If  you  grind,  write  us  and  let  us 
tell   you   how   to   save   money 

KENT  MILL  CO.,  170  Broadway,  New  York 
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NOVEMBER,    1907. 


Number  6. 


MAINE  GRANITES 

A  BuBcfan  of  tbe  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Prepared  by  Profenor  T.  Nekon  Dale.  It  Devoted 
to  the  Subject.    The  Writer  Inspected  All  of  the  Leading  Quarries  and  Pro^>ecU  of  the 
State.     Vakie  of  a  Quany  Site  Is  Largely  Dependent  on  the  Joint  3y8tem. 


THE  importance  of  the  Maine  granite  in- 
dustry has  led  to  the  preparation  of  a 
special  bulletin  by  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Survey.  The  investigation  which  fiu*- 
nishes  the  basis  for  the  bulletin  was  conducted 
by  the  national  geological  survey  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Maine  State  Survey  Commission, 
of  which  President  Hichborn  of  the  State 
Board  of  Trade  is  the  head. 

Maine*s  granite  output  amounts  to  $3,000,- 
000  annually,  the  quarrying,  cutting  and  trans- 
portation of  the  stone  is  one  of  the  great  items 
in  Maine's  industrial  field. 

Granite  is  perhaps  the  most  notable  surface 
rock  in  Maine.  Slates,  schists,  sandstones  and 
limestones  of  various  types  outcrop  at  many 
places,  but  the  mountains  and  hills  of  the  inte- 
rior, from  the  giant  Katahdin  down,  and  many 
of  the  islands  and  headlands  of  the  coast,  ex- 
hibit slopes  and  cliflFs  of  massive  granite.  Even 
where  other  kinds  of  rock  are  exposed,  abun- 
dant granite  dikes  and  quartz  veins  indicate 
the  presence  of  granite  at  no  great  distance. 

Purely  petrologic  discussion  of  the  granites 
and  associated  rocks  forms  no  part  of  this  re- 
port, and  chemical  tests  were  made  only  as  the 
chemical  composition  might  affect  the  dura- 
bility of  the  stone.  The  observations  on  the  re- 
lations of  the  bands  of  knots  to  flow  structure 
in  the  granite,  on  the  parallelism  of  banding 
with  sheeting  and  rift,  on  the  relation  of  sheet- 
ing to  the  surface  of  the  rock,  and  on  the  spac- 
ing and  distribution  of  the  joints  furnish  data 
of  high  scientific  value  which  can  be  used  by 


the  geologist  who  is  interested  in  the  physics 
of  intrusion.  Several  of  these  same  observa- 
tions can  be  utilized  by  quarry  superintendents 
also.  For  example,  the  value  of  a  quarry  site 
is  largely  dependent  on  the  joint  system,  and 
an  understanding  of  the  distribution  of  knots 
or  other  imperfections  in  the  stone  will  guide 
quarry  operations.  The  discussion  of  the 
cause  of  the  discoloration  termed  "sap"  also 
has  a  practical  value,  as  well  as  the  suggestioo 
as  to  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  granite  so 
discolored. 

The  report  proper  is  the  work  of  Professor 
T.  Nelson  Dale,  who  collected  the  material  for 
the  local  details  and  descriptions  of  quarries  in 
three  months  in  1905,  during  which  time  he 
visited  129  quarries  and  prospects.  The  paper 
is  preceded  by  a  brief  introduction,  describing 
the  geographic  distribution  and  general  geo- 
logic relations  of  the  granites,  by  George  Otis 
Smith,  now  director  of  the  survey,  who 
planned  and  directed  the  investigation.  The 
arrangement  of  the  data  presented  by  Profes- 
sor Dale  is  believed  to  favor  its  use  by  all 
classes  of  readers,  the  broader  facts  set  forth 
in  the  classification  and  description  of  the 
granites  being  separated  from  the  local  details 
relating  to  individual  quarries.  The  endeavor 
has  been  to  present  all  of  the  essential  facts 
relating  to  the  granites  of  Maine,  so  that  the 
report  will  be  of  value  to  geological  students 
as  well  as  to  architects,  contractors  and  quarry 
owners. 

Similar  bulletins  describing  the  gram'tes  o£ 
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other  parts  of  New  England  are  now  in  prep- 
aration by  Professor  Dale,  and,  taken  to- 
gether, these  w411  furnish  an  authoritative  ac- 


count of  the  granites  of  this  area,  which  pro- 
duces over  60  per  cent,  of  the  granite  output 
of  the  entire  country. 
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OPENING  A  MARBLE  QUARRY 


Suggti^Uons  to  an  Inquirer  Who  Owns  a   Deposit  of  Stone  and  Wishes  to  Begin  Operatioiis'  WiAom 

Making  a  Large  Initial  Expenditure.    The  Principal  Precautions  to  Be  Observed.     An 

Elffective  Elquipment  of  Moderate  Coti  for  the  Beginning  of  the  Work 


ASUBSCRIBER  writes  that  he  is  the  own- 
er of  a  marble  deposit  which  he  wishes  to 
open  and  operate  himself.  He  wants  to  know 
whether  this  can  be  done  without  a  very  great 
expenditure  of  money.  He  is  willing  to  turn 
over  every  cent  that  comes  irom  the  sale  of 
marble  to  development  work  for  as  long  a 
period  as  nectssary.  But  until  it  is  proved 
that  the  deposit  is  satisfactory  and  the  stone  is 
marketable  he  wishes  to  invest  as  little  of  his 
capital  in  the  venture  as  is  possible.  At  the 
same  time  he  is  willing  to  put  up  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars  at  the  start.  Of  course  this? 
is  very  meager  information  upon  which  to 
base  advice  that  will  have  any  great  value. 
The  inquirer  sent  no  particulars  whatever 
about  the  deposit,  and  did  not  even  submit  a 
sample  of  the  marble.  From  the  tone  of  the 
letter  the  stone  is  evidently  intended  for  struc- 
tural rather  than  decorative  purposes. 

It  must  be  premised  that  any  advice  that  is 
given  is  merely  tentative ;  that  it  may  have  to 
be  modified  or  even  wholly  altered  upon  the 
receipt  of  fuller  particulars.  On  the  face  of 
it  the  proposition  does  not  seem  a  difficult  one ; 
that  is,  it  should  be  possible  to  open  the  quarry 
and  get  it  ready  for  operation  on  a  small  scale 
with  the  expenditure  of  the  amount  of  money 
the  owner  wishes  to  invest  at  the  start.  The 
future  of  the  quarry  as  a  commercial  proposi- 
tion is  a  wholly  different  matter.  This  de- 
pends wholly  upon  the  quality  of  the  stone. 
the  market  for  it  and  the  transportation  facil- 
ties.  Consequently  this  feature  must  be  passed 
by,  for  the  present,  owning  to  the  absence  of  all 
data  to  work  upon. 

The  first  advice  we  should  give  the  owner 
is  that  he  should  visit  some  quarry  center  and 
study  the  methods  that  are  followed.     It  is 


evident  that  he  is  wholly  ignorant  of  quarrying 
practices,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  he 
should  not  place  himself  wholly  at  the  mercv 
of  the  first  foreman  he  engages.  If  he  is  quick 
to  learn  and  can  soon  make  himself  independ- 
ent of  hired  superintendence,  all  the  better.  A 
quarry  foreman  naturally  wants  the  best  of 
tools  to  work  with,  and  he  is  apt  to  insist  upon 
an  elaborate  equipment — if  some  one  else  foot^ 
the  bill.  He  wants  to  make  a  record  for  ex- 
peditious production  and  where  large  quanti- 
ties of  stone  are  raised  it  can,  of  course,  be 
quarried  much  cheaper  per  cubic  foot  if  mod- 
ern labor  saving  devices  are  used.  But  these 
can  come  later,  when  the  quarry  has  proved  it- 
self. The  point  to  consider  now  is  the  begin- 
ning of  production  with  as  small  an  initial  ex- 
pense as  possible.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  owner  can  probably  succeed  best  if  he  is 
his  own  superintendent,  providing  he  has  or- 
dinary mechanical  ingenuity  and  ad^iptability. 

The  Place  of  Opening  Is  an  Important 
Consideration. 
The  first  \hing  to  be  studied  is  the  place  of 
opening.  Expert  advice  is  very  important 
here,  as  a  mistake  at  the  start  may  mean  the 
wasting  of  thousands  of  dollars  later.  Witli 
no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  de- 
posit we  can  give  only  the  most  general  sug- 
gestions. Accessibility  is  the  prime  consider- 
ation. The  opening  must  be  convenient  to 
lines  of  transportation,  whether  a  railroad 
switch  is  to  be  built  or  dependence  will  be 
wholly  on  wagon  roads.  There  must  be  room 
for  extensive  future  development  in  the  direc- 
tion of  operation,  and  adequate  dumping 
ground  for  refuse  must  be  convenient.  Be 
absolutely  certain  that  the  spall  bank  does  not 
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overlie  a  bed  of  marble  that  it  will  be  desirable 
to  work  later  on.  Study  the  beds  of  stone 
carefully,  so  you  will  know  at  what  inclination 
they  lie,  and  then  work  against  the  dip  of  the 
strata  so  that  the  stone  will  come  toward  you 
as  you  IcH^sen  it  from  the  beds.  If  you  work 
with  the  dip  you  will  soon  be  forced  to  hoist 
the  bltKks  up  an  inclined  plane,  always  a  both- 
ersome and  expensive  procedure.  The  nature 
of  the  overburden  of  soil  and  waste  rock  is  a 


is  essential  is  a  boiler,  a  drill  and  a  quarry 
bar.  A  bar  costs  but  little  more  than  a  tripod, 
and  by  its  use  a  long  block  can  be  channelled 
without  the  constant  shifting  that  would  be 
necessary  with  a  tripod.  A  broaching  bit  will 
enable  one  to  make  a  channel  cut,  and  then, 
by  mounting  the  drill  horizontally  on  the  bar, 
it  will  serve  as  a  gadder. 

Better  than  a  column  of  description  is  the 
accompanying    illustration     that     shows    the 
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Opexixg  a  Marble  Quarry  with   Inexpensive  Equipment 


mo>t  important  factor,  and  in  working  from  a 
lower  level  against  the  dip  this  is  the  more 
easily  removed.  We  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  owner  of  a  marble  deposit  who  goes  far 
enough  along  to  open  a  quarry  will  have 
learned  enough  by  intelligent  study  to  know 
that  all  explosives  must  rigidly  be  barred. 
But  so  many  foolish  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  this  respect  that  we  reiterate  the- 
warning  as  emphatically  as  we  can.  Ever)' 
block  should  be  cut  loose  from  its  bed  at  the 
sides  and  ends,  and  then  be  broken  loose  at 
the  l)ottom  with  plugs  and  feathers. 

As  far  as  the  equipment  is  concerned,  this 
can  be  extremely  simple  at  the  start.    All  that 


method  that  was  followed  in  opening  a  marble 
quarry  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Diego,  Cal.  Here 
the  equipment  was  precisely  what  we  have  de- 
scribed. The  photograph  shows  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  work  before  the  first  block  has 
been  removed.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  work 
is  most  intelligently  undertaken.  It  is  true 
that  the  natural  conditions  are  all  favorable. 
In  the  case  of  the  present  inquirer  there  may 
be  complications  that  do  not  appear  in  his  let- 
ter. But  he  will  recognize  these  himself  if  he 
will  study  quarries  in  successful  operation  be- 
fore starting  in  work  himself.  At  any  rate 
we  cannot  give  more  complete  directions  from 
the  particulars  stated. 
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^THE  MINING  OF  JET 

PfoDounced  Revival  of  an  Industiy  That  Has  Long  Been  Donnant      The  Best  Jet  in  die  Wodd 

G>mes  From  the  Quaint  and  Picturesque  Village  of  Whitby  on  the  Yorkshire  Coast 

of  Elngland.     A  Recent  Visit  to  the  Jetticks.     How  the  Mineral  k  Found 


FROM  time  immemorial  the  quaint  and  pic- 
turesque port  of  Whitby  on  the  Yorkshire 
coast  has  been  associated  with  the  w^orking 
and  distribution  of  the  best  jet  in  the  world. 

Jet  occurs  not  only  in  the  cliffs  on  both  side*' 
of  Whitby,  from  Robin  Hood*s  Town  to 
Staithes,  but  also  a  score  of  miles  away  inland, 
says  the  Pail  Mall  Gazette.  Long  ago  it  was 
dug  in  the  Cleveland  hills,  especially  about 
that  well  known  landmark,  Rosebery  Topping, 
and  on  the  moors  above  Great  Ay  ton,  also  in 
Bilsdale  and  Raisdale,  the  old  jet  diggings  in 
the  latter  locality  having  from  time  to  time 
been  inhabited  by  badgers.  The  jet  obtained 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Staithes,  a  Cleve- 
land fishing  station,  is  always  considered  to  be 
of  the  best  quality,  and  the  yield  at  this  point 
is  also  the  most  plentiful.  It  occurs  chiefly 
near  the  base  of  what  is  known  to  geologists 
as  the  Ammonites  serpentinus  (a  species  of 
St.  Hilda's  snakestones)  zone  of  the  bitumin- 
ous Upper  Lias  shales,  and  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  natural  oil  and  gas.  From  the  fact 
that  it  bears  no  trace  of  structural  parts  its 
origin  is  somewhat  problematical,  and  it  has 
been  variously  described  as  a  carbonaceous 
mineral,  a  kind  of  petrified  wood  or  coal. 
There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  it  is 
pine  or  fir  wood  in  a  high  state  of  bituminiza- 
tion.  In  early  stages  it  would  appear  that  logs 
of  coniferous  trees  were  water  borne  to  some 
hollow,  where  they  lay  until  buried  under 
thick  impervious  layers  of  fine  black  mud,  the 
whole  decaying  very  slowly  with  generated 
heat  as  the  pressure  from  above  became  more 
intense,  causing  the  whole  bed  of  deposits  to 
dry  when  they  were  high  enough  to  divert  the 
inflow.  Anyhow  the  substance  we  call  jet  is 
found  embedded  in  bituminous  shales,  and  dis- 
lodged in  the  form  of  irregular  masses  or 
pockets,  sometimes  lenticular.  The  largest 
piece  of  jet  ever  found,  according  to  available 
records,  measured  6  feet  4  inches  by  4  feet  5 


inches,  weighing  a  trifle  over  eleven  pounds, 
and  if  I  mistake  not  was  sold  for  £100  in  the 
Whitby  market. 

I  have  recently  visited  several  of  the  old  jet- 
ticks — jet  workings — on  the  cliffs  about  WTiit- 
by.  They  are  gloomy  tunnels  driven  into  the 
cliff  face  at  different  levels,  sometimes  peril- 
ously near  the  waves  and  nearly  always  diflS- 
cult  of  access.  I  could  see  that  the  bitumin- 
ous lias  shale  had  been  systematically  mined 
at  its  outcrop,  the  outer  walls  of  these  tunnels 
being  so  soft  as  to  break  easily  between  one's 
fingers.  One  hole  I  penetrated  measured  15 
yards  from  the  aperture  to  the  blank  wall,  at 
the  foot  of  which  lay  a  basin  of  greasy  water. 
The  old  odors  of  petroleum  and  inflammable 
gas  had  long  since  escaped  from  these  work- 
ings. Outside  stood  heaps  of  weed  grown 
rock  and  soil,  the  barrow  man  never  having 
wheeled  it  an  inch  further  than  he  w  as  forced 
to.  In  those  jetticks  which  were  near  enough 
to  high  tide  mark  he  would  simply  overturn 
his  refuse  and  leave  it  for  the  sea  to  distrib- 
ute. Prospecting  for  jet  became,  in  later  times 
at  least,  as  much  of  a  lottery  as  gold  digging. 
Men.  who  could  rake  sufficient  money  together 
would  stake  it  all  in  a  lease  claim,  and.  assisted 
by  their  sons,  come  to  and  from  their  daily  toil 
by  means  of  a  rope  thrown  over  the  cliff  face. 
They  might  labor  strenuously  for  months 
without  finding  the  smallest  sign  of  jet;  or, 
after  hewing  out  tons  of  rock  and  shale,  they 
might  with  great  excitement  come  to  treasure 
at  length  only  to  find  it  brittle  and  soft  and 
worth  consequently  not  more  than  two  shill- 
ings a  pound.  Many  a  little  band  of  prospect- 
ors toiled  in  vain  until  heart  and  hope  were 
lost;  whereas  another  solitary,  single  handed 
late  comer  would  by  luck  go  straight  to  heavy 
pockets  of  hard  jet  calculated  to  add  consider- 
ably to  his  worldly  riches  within  a  few  days. 

Whitby,  for  its  size,  became  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  towns  in  England  immediately  aft- 
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^r     the   death   of   the   prince   consort,    which 
ox'ont  put  the  whole  nation  into  deep  mourn- 
ing.      Two   thousand   jet   designers,   turners, 
carvers  and  finishers  were  then  kept  at  work, 
s<^nie  of  tHc  leading  artificers  earning  as  much 
as   £4  per  week.    In  the  year  1856  the  value  of 
jet   articles  manufactured  at  Whitby  was  com- 
puted at  £20.(K)0.    WTiile  engineers  were  busy 
improving  the  machinery  needed  to  cope  with 
the  demand  for  high  class  goods,  jet  was  gam- 
ble<l  in.  cornered,  bulled  and  beared  by  specu- 
lators in  many  parts  of  the  world.    The  fash- 


those  days  was  being  made  to  suit  every  purse. 
Naturally  the  fair  sex  did  not  care  to  decorate 
themselves  always  with  what  were  assumed  to 
be  emblems  of  mourning  when  all  the  world 
seemed  gay.  Society  decreed  that  as  orna- 
ments of  jet  had  become  by  far  too  plebeian 
they  must  be  discarded  by  all  persons  of  good 
taste.  For  some  little  time  inferior  and  even 
spurious  jet  had  been  sent  over  in  such  quanti- 
ties from  Spain  that  our  markets  were  becom- 
ing overstocked,  and  as  prices  went  down  the 
craze  for  it  did  not  linger  long. 


Robin    Hood   Bay,   Whitby,    England 


ions  raged  for  jet  beads,  buttons,  necklaces, 
brooches,  bracelets,  crosses  and  other  pen- 
dants, to  say  nothing  of  nameless  and  numer- 
ous trinkets  and  souvenirs.  A  great  demand 
for  these  goods  was  created  in  America  and 
most  of  the  colonies. 

The  fashion  of  jet  outlasted  the  period  of 
X'ictorian  court  mourning  several  years.  It 
remained  an  article  of  everyday  wear,  and  up 
to  well  within  the  last  five  and  twenty  years 
the  industry  kept  going  as  many  as  1,3()0  per- 
sons. Then  the  decision  which  delivered  a 
staggering  blow  to  the  trade  came  with  a  sud- 
(lenne-^s  quite  characteristic  of  that  fickle  mis- 
tress, fashion.  Funeral  mutes,  black  plumed 
hearses,  huge  hat  bands  and  other  badges  of 
mourning  have  passed  away,  as  crape  and 
black  kid  glov^es  must  do  sooner  or  later.  The 
funeral  jet  could  not  be  expected  to  possess  the 
charms   of   modern   jewelry,   which   even    in 


So  rapid  was  the  slump  I  have  alluded  to 
that  not  a  few  Whitby  merchants  and  jewelers 
found  themselves  with  large  stocks  of  valuable 
trinkets  carved  with  ihe  highest  regard  to  art 
thrown  on  their  hands.  Much  of  this  stock  in 
trade  remained  until  quite  recent  times  stowed 
away  in  old  garrets  and  lumber  rooms.  True, 
the  numerous  summer  visitors  generally  pur- 
chased a  few  little  jet  souvenirs  and  bagatelles, 
otherwise  the  lathes  could  scarcely  have  been 
kept  going,  and  in  that  case  jet  turning  would 
have  become  a  lost  art  in  England.  When  the 
nation  was  plunged  into  mourning  by  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale 
the  Whitby  people  imagined  that  their  mori- 
bund industry  would  get  a  new  lease  of  life, 
no  matter  how  short  a  period.  Vain  hope! 
Stocks  were  not  diminished  appreciably,  and 
*'real  Whitby  jet"  pins  and  brooches  might 
have  been  seen  hanging  flyflecked  and  dusty 
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behind  the  little  square  panes  of  village  post 
offices  or  at  the  village  stores  between  sides  of 
bacon,  fourpenny  combs,  twoper»ny  hair  curl- 
ers and  bottles  of  acid  drops,  it  might  have 
been  seen  in  Bond  street  among  diamonds  and 
silverplate. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  demand  for  Whitby  jet  during  the  last 
few  years,  one  merchant  having  been  able  to 
purchase  the  weekly  output  of  some  twenty 


turners.  Hardly  a  week  has  passed  without 
parcels  of  it  being  sent  to  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  away  to  the  colonies.  Last  sea- 
son the  demand  rose  prodigiously  enoug'h  to 
jubilate  the  hearts  of  everybody  interested  in 
this  old  time  industry.  Once  again  there  are 
industrious  workmen  earning  fair  wages,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  able  to  satisfy  all 
critics  with  first  class  work  and  novel  and 
artistic  designs. 


COLOR  IN  BUILDINGS 

Halsey  Ricardo,  English  Architect,  Pleads  for  Wider  Use  of  Color  in  Modem  Buildings;  Would  Che 

Stonework  a  Treatment  of  Paint  and  Lime- Wash.     Nature  Furnishes  Brilliant  GJored  Stones, 

but  Builders  Neglect  Them.     Fronts  of  Polished  Granite  Not  Attempted  in  America 


AT  the  convention  in  Liverpool  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Halsey  Ric- 
ardo,  architect,  on  "The  External  Application 
of  Color  to  Buildings."  He  advocated  a  re- 
version to  medieval  methods  in  civic  external 
decorations.  For  400  years,  he  said,  the  ele- 
ment of  color  decoration  had  been  fading  from 
our  streets,  leaving  first  the  buildings,  linger- 
ing awhile  in  men's  dresses  and  in  the  colored 
signs  of  shops,  but  nowadays  existing  merely 
in  the  mayor's  coach  and  the  sheriff's  liveries. 
Heraldry,  in  his  opinion,  furnished  the  key  to- 
ward the  external  use  of  color  in  buildings. 
Municipal  and  other  coats-of-arms  should  ap- 
pear on  the  walls  of  public  buildings,  and  there 
should  be  a  considerable  amount  of  lettering, 
which,  besides  being  an  almost  incomparable 
form  of  beautiful  decoration,  should  also  set 
forth  useful  local  information  and  the  names 
of  illustrious  citizens.  Apart  altogether  from 
the  picturesque  aspect  of  the  matter,  there  was 
the  question  of  preserving  the  external  walls 
against  the  destructive  attacks  of  city  chim- 
neys and  also  the  hygienic  advantages  of  peri- 
odical cleaning.  Lime  washing,  white  or  tint- 
ed, was  an  old  and  approved  method,  and  it 
would  be  an  immense  step  if  it  became  the  cus- 
tom annually  to  lime-white  railway  stations, 
the  brick  sides  of  railway  cuttings  and  wher- 
ever the  smoky  locomotives  passed.    If  people 


did  not  care  to  whitewash  the  town  hall  they 
might  begin  upon  the  jail.  He  suggested 
somewhat  similar  periodical  and  preservative 
treatment  of  buildings  like  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace and  Westminster  Abbey. 

Regarding  the  educational  value  of  color,  he 
said  that  phase  seriously  affected  the  younger 
generation.  The  older  people  had  grown  up 
amid  the  dreary  monotone  of  their  buildings, 
and  had  mostly  got  the  idea  that  it  always  had 
been  so  and  must  always  be,  and  that  their  life 
externally  must  be  spent  among  ding>'  sur- 
roundings. But  don't  let  them  infect  their 
youngsters  with  that  fatalistic  creed.  Color — 
and  good  color,  too — was  not  difficult  to  get. 
Their  advertisements  on  the  hoardings  and 
walls  showed  that,  and  what  had  been  found 
worth  doing  for  so  transient  a  purpose  as  to 
puff  a  proprietary  article  was  surely  still  more 
worth  doing  when  it  meant  guiding  and  edu- 
cating their  children  during  the  most  impres- 
sionable years  of  their  lives.  A  school  should 
not  be  a  gaunt,  austere  building,  but  made  as 
attractive  and  gay  as  color  could  do  it,  inside 
and  out.  The  strain  on  the  attention  of  the 
scholars  during  the  hours  of  lessons  might 
safely  be  diverted  and  rested  by  having  pleas- 
ant objects  on  the  walls  to  look  at  and  by  mak- 
ing the  walls  themselves  humane  and  compan- 
ionable by  color  decoration.  The  children  in 
the  East  of  Europe,  and  still  more  so  through- 
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<r^ui  Asia,  grew  up  among  bright  surroundings. 
^rheir    schools,    their    mosques    and    temples, 
^^^'herein  they  were  taught,  were  the  reposito- 
ries of  the  finest  efforts  in  color  and  colored 
ornament,  and  the  result  was  that  the  children, 
^utnder  those  conditions  of  healthy  eye  educa- 
tion—conditions that  they  could  command  in 
England  were  they  persuaded  to  do  so — g^ew 
up    more  alert  and   more  tractable  than  the 
English  who  had  to  struggle  with  squalor  and 
grim  pedantry. 

Tliere  was  no  sin  in  bright  color,  although 
it  was  shunned  by  many  proper  people.  There 
was  no  safety  to  morals  in  terms  of  drab  and 
mud.  Bad  taste  might  be  committed  and  in- 
dulged more  easily  by  the  timid  and  ignorant 
use  of  low  tones  than  by  the  courageous  at- 
tempt to  have  full  ones,  and  the  failure  was 
the  more  insidious  and  far  reaching  because 
pusillanimity  passed  for  prudence,  and  natu- 
rally, giving  no  one  any  sort  of  satisfaction, 
must  be  ranked  therefore  with  virtue  and 
counted  as  such,  since  virtue  (so  the  sour 
creed  ran)  was  of  its  own  nature  an  uncom- 
fortable effort  and  its  own  reward.  They  had 
learned  from  some  of  the  modern  posters  how 
t«)  deal  with  ailor  broadly;  let  them  use  that 
knowledge  as  a  stepping  stone  to  deal  with  col- 
or on  large  surfaces — not  treating  their  efforts 
as  necessarily  monumental  or  imperishable,  but 
recognizing  the  conditions  of  its  use  and  their 
material.  Then  there  would  grow  up  a  school 
of  house  painters  and  a  tradition  how  the  paint 
should  le  spread,  and  in  course  of  time  they 
might  hojK.  in  confidence,  to  see  their  streets 
an<l  public  buildings  looking  fresh,  clean  and 
cheerful,  and,  it  might  be,  beautiful. 

Mr.  J.  n.  Sibthorpe  said  that  Mr.  Ricardo's 
illustrative  allusions  to  the  use  of  lime  white 
mu^t,  no  doubt,  be  taken  as  a  finger  post  point- 
ing in  the  direction  decorators  should  not  go. 
Personallx  he  favored  a  a)lor  treatment  of  the 
broad  masses  of  the  face  of  buildings,  and 
thotiijht  architects  had  erred  in  lavishing  their 
attention  on  the  border  lines  rather  than  on 
the  spaces  of  buildings.  He  thought  the  paint- 
injj  of  a  man's  co'it-of-arms  outside  his  house 
wouKl  Ik*  neither  good  taste  nor  go<xl  art.  He 
suggestecl  that  color  manufacturers  should 
proihice  some  protective  varnish  which  while 
preserving     the     decorative     colors     beneath 


would  be  easily  and  cheaply  renewable  from 
time  to  time. 

Mr.  Edmund  Kirby,  president  of  the  Liver- 
pool Architectural  Society,  feared  that  public 
sentiment  would  be  against  covering  abbeys 
and  cathedrals  and  similar  buildings  with  paint 
or  Hmewash. 

Mr.  Orr  said  that  the  feeling  in  Scotland,  at 
any  rate,  was  that  it  was  vandalistic  to  paint 
stone  buildings. 

Mr.  Ricardo's  address  serves  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  practice  that  is  said  to  be  growing  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  the  applicatfon  of 
paint  to  stone  surfaces.  It  is  fortunate  that 
the -custom  has  made  little  headway  as  yet  in 
America,  and  we  believe  our  architects  have 
too  true  a  feeling  for  art  ever  to  tolerate  it. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  in  the  large 
cities,  like  New  York,  old  buildings  are  occa- 
sk)nally  refurbished  and  treated  to  a  coat  of 
paint,  stone  work  and  all.  This  is  chiefly  seen 
in  the  small  two  and  three-story  residences 
built  a  generation  or  so  ago.  These  are  gener- 
ally of  brick  with  brownstone  trimmings.  Be- 
cause of  carelessness  and  ignorance  in  quarry- 
ing and  laying  the  freestone,  it  has  frequently 
chipped  and  scaled.  The  proper  treatment  for 
such  stone  work  would  be  to  rough  point  the 
foundation  and  re-tool  the  steps,  sills  and  lin- 
tels. Instead  of  this,  if  the  stone  is  not  built 
out  to  its  original  lines  with  cement,  it  is  fre- 
quently painted  white,  with  the  idea  that  it 
may  simulate  marble. 

One  of  the  very  worst  offences  is  to  be 
noted  in  a  famous  old  club  house  not  tar  from 
Union  Square.  The  foundation  and  trim  of 
this  buildings  is  sandstone.  This  has  l>een  re- 
pointed  and  then  treated  to  several  coats  of 
staring  yellow  paint.  It  is  true  that  the  entire 
building  is  an  example  of  the  atrocious  archi- 
tectural style  that  dominated  our  cities  several 
decades  ago,  and  no  possible  treatment  could 
make  it  attractive.  But  the  brilliant  paint  only 
serves  to  bring  out  more  strongly  the  objec- 
tionable features. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Ricardo  is  en- 
tirely right  in  his  main  contention  that  there  is 
need  for  a  greater  variety  of  color  in  our  city 
architecture,  and  that  admirable  effects  would 
be  produced  by  more  brilliant  tints  than  arc 
now   employefl.     But   the  architect   does   not 
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need  to  go  to  the  paint  shop  for  pigments. 
Nature  is  not  niggardly  in  the  use  of  color, 
and  stone  of  almost  every  desirable  tint  is  avail- 
able if  only  the  architects  know  where  to  look 
for  it.  The  trouble  is  that  the  architect  and 
builder  is  inclined  to  use  only  the  conventional 
building  material,  and  they  make  no  close  and 
loving  study  of  th^  mineral  resources  of  the 
country.  If  one  but  look  about  there  can  be 
found  among  our  quarry  products  coimtless 
varying  tints  of  green,  red,  pink,  brown,  buff 
and  yellow,  to  mention  only  the  more  pro- 
nounced colors.     Yet  these  find  only  sparing 


use  for  structural  purposes.  To  mention  Uix 
a  single  instance,  we  have  very  beautiful  ar  \ 
brilliant  granites  in  greens  and  reds,  some  ci 
these  colors  appearing  in  combination  and  rn 
bold  patterns.  But  what  architect  has  ven- 
tured to  use  these  stones  for  a  fa<;ade  in  \yi\- 
ished  or  ^gg  shell  finish  where  the  colons 
would  positively  glow  in  our  clear  c^iniate? 
England,  Scotland  and  France  show  some  re- 
markably effective  fronts  in  polished  granitt. 
But  what  has  America  done  in  this  line?  Na- 
ture has  provided  us  with  plenty  of  color,  but 
the  architects  seem  afraid  to  use  it. 
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GRANITE  QUARRYING  IN  CANADA 

The  Production  Does  Not  Amount  to  More  Than  a  Quarter  of  a  Million  Dollars,  but  There  Are  Good 

Deposits  and  Many  Quarries  Have  Been  Opened.     Red  and  Pink  Granites  Suitable  for 

Monumental  Purposes.     To  Try  the  Undevek>ped  Elnglish  Market  Deposits 


r^  RANITE,  both  for  monumental  and 
^^-*  building  purposes,  has  been  quarried  in 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  British 
Columbia  in  recent  years.  Fairly  complete 
returns  of  output  were  received,  the  total 
value  approximating  ^220,305  two  years  ago. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  granite  industry  was  con- 
fined during  the  year  to  the  vicinities  of  Hali- 
fax and  Middleton.  Mr.  John  Kline,  of  Hali- 
fax, owns  and  operates  the  quarries  at  With- 
ered Lake,  about  three  miles  and  a  half  south- 
west of  Halifax.  This  stone,  a  light  gray  gran- 
ite, has  been  quarried  for  over  twenty  years 
and  used  extensively  throughout  Halifax  in 
building  operations,  including  foundations,  or- 
namental work,  fences,  pedestals  for  monu- 
ments, paving  blocks,  etc.  The  Nictaux  gran- 
ite at  Middleton,  in  Annapolis  County,  is  quar- 
ried by  the  same  operator  and  used  almost  ex- 
clusively in  monumental  work.  This  stone  is 
taken  out  intermittently  as  required  and 
shipped  in  the  rough  to  the  cutting  and  polish- 
ing works  at  Withered  Lake,  where  all  kinds 
of  monumental  work  is  undertaken.  This 
granite  has  been  shipped  in  the  rough  to  Aber- 
deen, Scotland,  and  also  to  the  polishing  works 
at  St.  George,  New  Brunswick. 

Quarries   have  also  been   opened   at   Shel- 


bourne  Harbor,  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  stone,  light  gray  in  color, 
has  been  used  for  paving  blocks.  The  quar- 
ries are  admirably  situated  for  shipment. 

At  Whitehead,  in  Guysborough  Count}% 
about  200  miles  to  the  east  of  Halifax,  is  found 
an  area  of  pink  granite.  Though  not  yet 
worked,  it  is  said  that  stone  could  be  quarried 
and  loaded  directly  to  schooners  at  the  water's 
edge.  It  has  been  proposed  to  quarry  and  ship 
this  granite  to  London,  England. 

In  New  Brunswick  granite  quarrying  has 
been  an  established  industry  for  many  years. 
The  quarries  are  located  at  Hampstead. 
Queens  County  (the  Spoon  Island  quarries), 
and  at  St.  George,  Charlotte  County. 

The  Spoon  Island  quarries  were  worked 
during  the  year  by  Allan  Appleby  and  Messrs. 
B.  Mooney  &  Sons,  of  St.  John,  X,  B.  The 
stone,  both  light  and  dark  gray,  is  used  exten- 
sively for  monumental  purposes,  and  for  this 
purpose  is  worth  about  $9  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  at 
St.  John.  Much  of  it  is  now  shipped  to  the 
polishing  works  at  St.  George.  It  is  also  em- 
ployed in  building  construction  and  has  been 
used  in  foundations,  bridge  piers  and  in  build- 
ings, both  public  and  private,  in  Fredericton 
and  St.  John. 
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":.«  UT4tii*(*  ot  M  (fOTjjr  have  bccn 
m  7»cl  I  r  ii.4n\  \iur%  atxl  }u\r  atUincd  cua- 
*;  '•a*!t'  t4M  <•  I  hi  \  arc  r^^iK-iuUy  dutm- 
1^:  ^'''l  *u  4*i..uni  ft  th<ir  bright  red  ctikrr 
at.  I  4rr  «ir;'I-\*»l  prin*  i|.a!U  ftif  iiM*nunimtal 
41 'I  ••rn4i"<t»!a!  ii'.iTj-'M*.  I  hr  rmk  u  qtur- 
r<  1  u;  !*•«  \4'!<\  <tf  fhc  M4v;*AtC*>^l-^vi<^  Kivrr, 
A  ti  «4  i;  •'.!  «  4)k>\c*  tlu*  tM\%n  t>t  M.  (fCiirgr,  and 
I*  hi-.*:!.!  Ii\  \*4*:'  n  i«»  tlu*  |M>h\hinfc  works  in 
|J«  \  /ai^r  i*i  nhi.  Ij  liicrc  n^crc  %i\  in  <Jpcra- 
I  ■  f»  m  1 '•«»'»  1  hr  <.j<r4!«if s  *»<  |Hih%hinK  wofk% 
4*;  .J  MTf^  fhi  ir  »'«n  rul  M-'tic,  aiwl  in  a^klitiun 
J.  r.hiM-  r-'t*»;*i  i'r4nit(  cf  «iihcr  n»l<iTv  fST^y, 
h.i. 'k.«*i  .  !T.'*ft  <ji:4rTu  s  4t  llanipMrad.  N.  B., 
J'  I  t"  •:!  \.\4  N'  lu.  OiicIkx  and  Maine. 
I.t  {' iu\  v.i*iir  ft  ht)ish(<l  ^anitc  Uiipped 
!-■  ■■•  >t  *  .t  .Tin  'IiiMPvj  !*»*».■»  v^a%  a  litllr  over 
<T'n«"i  I:.*  if»<!'!%!r\  xs  n,.t  %um  carried  on 
*(  •*  *-•  i\!iM^i\*l\  4^  in  ii*Ttv,rT  \rars,  the 
I..*  •  v  '  M  I"  ;i:j;  4M  nlml  in  tlic  fir^t  place  to  a 
('  .'t*i.»-.!    |..r   '  th<  r   ila^vc^   of   i^ranite, 

,.  .1  ...  .».,  ^^  ...,t  ji.i,  |.  X**  flu-  '^uncxsful  ctmi- 
jK'  '  .  •.  .•!  *^  ■  tJi  i^'-.iniit  %  <!iic  li>  low  freight 
r  .*  4*' !  !i'<'  t  "!.4f,m\tl\  ViH  wages  paid 
^*  ini!t  H-rK*:*  ;n  XlHr.'ttn.  Sii>t)and.  The 
I  .  1  !  'f^  t-n  ii.anMiji  ti;r«il  ^jranitc  sent  to 
t  .  I  •  •»■:  "^'a!*  s  |.r.ntua*'v  ctit  ittT  that  mar- 
l«  •  i*  t"'.  ^  *,'Mrr\:*v  4iwl  ir-anufarturing 
IT' I'    **    4t   *^l    *ii*.r'^i    Atv        lavtr.  M rating  A 

*  ^'  '«  t  ■•••.  \  t  ..  I  i:.u  ft  Fun<Iv  Re<l 
*.'.;  *.  U  TKs..  Ii.j...  IVkMs  &  (  o,  O'lirien 
A   '  ^  "    *  '•  *  iTat^.m  A  Nr^ 

'•*'**.        -.T  I'r'N    h  i\r  al-^t  licen  quar- 
r       ^  J  '  'a  k  ^'a'i*:«    .lU.'it  IJ  tu\\c\  fnicn  St. 

*  .■  '^<  I  r  H  '.  h  th<  rr  h.i'*  Urn  '-•nie  ci»n^- 
f  »  .••a:.'.  r<i»!;:'.  I  hr  \alur%  of  the 
ri  I    .••   !    ^*A\    li^A'Us    in    t**r    n»t!uh   at    St. 

*  ■  '^1  .I'l  a'-  ■•!  »1  |kt  i'j*'u-  f'*»i  and  the 
\  K  ^'  .•  u  tr  *••  *1  to  i2  i»*r  f<-»l.  AhcHit 
(  ■*■'  I.     *  w,'.    J   ♦■•^*!  If.  "1  NrH  lirun^wtck 


*.-,.•  ♦.  ■•  •  I  rt-'t  ..V  * 'i'Tou-r  arnl  t%  quar- 
f  a'  4  !  '-  '  .f  I  'a.  f  *  in  tlir  Prii\ince  of 
\»  '*•  iM  t'l  I  -  "T't.  «.|  \r;;tntrinl,  town- 
»■  •  t  4  I  r!  .-.  •  .  4  r  M  \r*'X  i^ranite  \s  tJb- 
!.•■  !    a!    •*  *     laM'tf't'oi    ( ifaMitr    CJiiarricv 

•  A    •  I    i. '••♦■!?   .  !  *.I  .ptrt  il      ri»e  <purrv 

'    .     .       \4i*:i    **ta";    |..w(f.    ^t*  jMi    drilS. 

•  •       4''  '  twv  '•■'<*  .'I   ra  *v\.i\   arr  Iwtng  tMttIt 


totunnrft  Httli  tin    (  4ti4*h4n   14*  :(•«    Katlvia)'. 

In  till  (  •.unt\  *'i  lUr\!.:r.  «jn*lm.  a  *Urk 
gr4>  granitr  tn  thrtr  ^r4'a  «  dt  tinr,  i!.<(!iun) 
an<l  i'-4fM*  I*  U  ni^  <(M4rn<<l  \t\  tlvr  M'lunt 
Jfi.M"'' '11  Ouarru*  (•»:ijMn\,  at  Mi-unl  J'hn- 
s*»n. 

I.ar^;r  qit4nlilu%  ^t  ^;T4nitr  h4\c  Intn  (|iur- 
ru'l  in  thr  t«*Hn^hip  ft  >t4n^ir4(l.  Maiutead 
(  funtN  A  nnir.lKT  i»f  ij'urrit*  ha\r  lieen 
(■|>rnnl  in  thi^  tf\%n«ln]i  an*!  a  i^a\  t.r  |{ra\ish 
while  granite  **i  hue  <|ua!ii\  t%  *hip|M-<l.  This 
granite  i*  ^al«I  to  \tc  il«»^e  in  gram,  <a*!l>  cut, 
and  vrr\  %tri.ng  ni  rr^j^tmg  |»itwrr  I  hiring 
I'UCi  (|n.irri<  ^  wrrt  ••|K-r4tc<t  hy  Ja':M^  ('riwlic, 
(•ranitr\il!r :  >anMitI  K  Nnrt"n,  M4n*tead 
jumlHin.  an<l  the  Man^irail  <«ranite  Onarne* 
(o  I  Ltil  I.  t!ie  hittrr  0'iMj»,in\  aN**  fprating 
iwl'shmg   UfrU%  at    lU-rlir   PU'n 

In  tin-  (  <*nnt>  **i  i  ***v\*x*-t},  Whitt'ti  tt>wn- 
^bip.  a  i^tAS  granitr  lu^  Iw*  n  ff-iarrif  il  at  St, 
t«Mh-  i!r  WIiill'ii  At\*\  >X  ^antiil,  ati'l  \hip- 
ir<-nt^  wtrr  nM'h  in  1*Hl.'i  |i\  tlir  \N  h'tti^n 
( iraMttr  i  t-n  |Mn\  4l  M    \  u  t-  r  t!r   Yru  ^ 

If' |Mirt4nt  iiMrtM-*  l-4\r  U^n  worki*!  in 
p..rtfmit  t  t  :iMt\  4t  K»\Mrr  a  !'••  rrr.  <n  thr 
I  All'  ^X  }  hn  K.i:'rt.i\  \!  til-  1-  Mit  4  i  •.  irT\ 
\\  as  ••{K  'M  t|  u]t  t<  a  t'-j.s  -M  '4*-  1  (  \t»  *•!  a"  !  a 
largr  *|»M»-.tit\  *  X  s|..r,(  f.ilf  n  <  ''t  i  r  I-  •  :  *«  r% 
ff  the  (JniUo  I'.r'«'»;r  \\u  Kntirr  a  i'.ifrr 
gramlr  i*  \rr\  I'-^'i^att.  \\*h  t  ar^r  ir\*!a'*, 
<'f  a  gT4\i^!i  oil-r.  r4*l\  »  ut  at'.'l  |»  *h4  *%*  *  a'.I 
the  iu\rNS4r\  «,i.»'::m  %  |  r  h-.i\\  I  ■•  ".g 
wrk  It  a's..  t  ,kt  ^  a  t.i.«  |«  '•-*'  a% 
nui\  In-  Mrn  in  ft*  it  whuh  h  i^  U  t  fi  i*  i|  t  -r 
4»rniP'inlaI  '»!■••.*  m  h  :r  !*-v'*  a!  *J  '*kc 
OtiaiT!!*  wvu-  '••i<r4ti.!  .it  lli:^  '.'-a'  *\  :ii  V*Ci 
h\  h4n  \  \vr  4*.«I  !•  ^  IVtt-  n  -<l  l\*\irr  a 
Piirre 

Nf   ^tat-.s!',  %  <.t    i^Ta'iitr  j.r.  •!!*!•   n    'm   *  »n 
tarn*  in   l**"'*  h.a\i    Utn  r«*ti\i  *      In   J   "*  *'r 
xrafs,  h»  wr\(  f .  t  ".j'TU"  h.*i\r  'nt  n  u    rVi  -I  r\- 
frns*\«l\   ntar  *  i,»!'..in  ■',  ;*'  i-n  t^'ai'*  m  •*'«    "^t 
laurttur    Rsxtr  1 1  i  m*   4rr   k**    \\  m   a^   the 

I  t.f^vthr  <J'*arT**s  J-   !    ivr-     h  a   **••'«    rang 
if'g  in  It  vf'iT*   tr<  '1    *     i'^<  t"  tr.t  4*'  I  •■{  \4r\- 
in;;    *h4«l<  s   ,.t    r<l  I  hr    p'  -!  :*  f    f;  :*   Iw-rn 

lirv:il\  iiM-I  t  r  h  "'  ".»;  a*  !  I-  \"C  \n- 
i  •?'•  r  »,"afr\  *^as  f'.«i:<-l  it  \\  "■  t  '  *  ■  ^*.\ 
n-i'-i  N  vit%t  •!  *  ia*Mi'  •.*•<  t*  •  »*  *  .  *-■*•;  a 
h'-r  c'a""*  .  •  *-*a  •  •**»:  i!*  r'.'st,!  i .  '  .r  f  -in 
t>*r  'lark  I  '  :*    |.  *■!*;  »r  t  t  » **  i** 


im 
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Siuiu^  la  (re(\iiet)i\y  taken  mit  by  railway 
i'M)n|niiiloq  At  ronvetiirnt  pfMnt»  along  their 
lltiea  r»ir  l)flrl|^r  litilldin^  and  other  purposes. 
A  jjffliiltt*  (|tiflrry  haw  thtis  been  f;pcrated  by 
iUv  (  rtimdlaii  Pacific  Railway  at  Peninsula 
llttt-lMH,  and  tlic  Alj^oma  (  cntral  Railway  has 
rtNn  oprnccl  a  rjiiarry  of  fine  red  gfranite  on  the 
hnHliert«*t  riuaHef  *«ectlon  9,  Tarcntorus  town- 
«»lilp.  within  plight  mlle«  of  Sanit  Ste.  Marie. 

tn  tlip  raf*trrn  and  northern  parts  of  the 
finivlnre  ^t-anltr  arraw  are  of  extensive  occur- 


rence, which  as  the  demand  arises  and  trans- 
portation becomes  available,  will  no  doubt  yield 
stone  suitable  for  all  purposes. 

In  British  G^lumbia  granite  has  been  quar- 
ried on  the  north  arm  of  Burrard  inlet,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Vancouver,  and  on  Nelson  and 
Granite  islands,  at  the  mouth  of  Jervis  inlet, 
about  sixty  miles  north  of  Vancouver.  The 
stone  is  light  gray  in  color  and  can  be  obtained 
in  large  blocks.  The  quarries  are  operated  by 
the  Vancouver  Granite  Company. 


IRISH  STONE  PRODUCTION 


Hie  tlmtm^ltl  Iftle  Hm  Rich  Minertl  Resources,  but 

V«noUft  Obsbtles  Ar«  to  Be  Ovetcome.     The 

(.'onitAiil  Elmployment.    Questions  That 

AT  vrtt^iou^  lintO'<  durit^n::  the  |>ast  doxen 
\\MV'^  ^^1^^^^i  h^s  called  altcntion  lo  the 
w^s-^lth  of  *v5^>nno!<  hrUnd  has  in  tltc  way  of 
^nai^>K\  i^raniiw  litnosUMtc  and  slato.  This  has 
Nv^i  not  alono  ^\\  |j;vnoral  Ivrtns,  but  sqxiratc 
Artu  K  V  l\a\T  Kvt^  p\d\hshoxl  on  special  do|H>sii^ 
in  all  of  Hh^  \aviov\x  linos.  W'c  ha\*<*  si>olocn 
at  Kni^th  of  iho  mnnaU'-hod  Iri^h  lin^csionc. 
?!»Miv  of  whivh  ha«  own  Invn  hnMij^ht  ac^^^ss 
tlv  i>\vr^n  hy^  \\^^  in  b\nidn\jj>  in  Xow  York, 
Iv^itN^N  itv  t^niploNnvnt  fx'^t  nionnmoiual  pnr- 
l>,N«^^Nv.  \\v  haw  ^^ovvhIhnI  an<i  pHinr<\i  iV 
r''r\^'l^\  r,':.-i':  iv^  of  \Ta'\\a\  and  K:lkonm,  fron^ 
W>'o"!i  .^rr  ai\'vt^viv  ^:ii]  d\\N>^atorv  have 
dvrov  r  {-  '>rtv.  \\  o  h.-HW^  notx^i  Hv  pr-N^irosv  of 
tV  vlr-tv  tr.'mV  in  lV  xnr'Ux  of  \  at  ^vk  H>n 
.'1'^i  \\v   p.'iW  ^■"■itl  n\'in\    a-tvlov  on  tV 


Mr 


\ 


Ml^'•v.r^'1^^^    t -'oro   n?^^ 


OVx\^  '0"vV^    <■> 


he:     '."     \^\     ^! 
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the  Stone  Industry  b  Not  Properly  Organized  and 
hnportance  of  Visible  Stocks.     Casual  Versus 
Affect  Quarrymen  Here  and  Abroad 

which  is  often  delightful.  But  although  Mr- 
Field  is  a  brilliant  speaker  and  charming  com- 
panion, he  is  sometimes  a  doubtful  authority 
on  matters  of  fact,  and  still  more  doubtful 
when  theories  are  required  to  be  adapted  to 
facts.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Dublin  In- 
dustrial l>^\*elopment  Association  he  moved  a 
res^^lntion  cx^mmending  the  use  of  Irish  bricks, 
stioncs  and  marbles  as  nK»re  suitable  to  the 
Irish  cHnwie  than  any  materials  which  can  be 
in\|x^rtlxl  This  is  a  position  open  to  fair  ar- 
i::^^^^!,  hut  in  siippon  oi  il^ve  resolution  Mr. 
I'iclil  n'ladc  l^onland  stone  the  object  of  spec- 
cial  attack,  '  Pi^nland  stone,"  he  said,  "was 
pn>iucod  by  conx^ct  laKc,  and  therefore  was 
v*l>oapcr  than  at^a  caber  jabor,  and  he  looked 
i^rvvi  itv  use  in  IrclaDd  as  a  public  scandal/' 
Here  i>  An  ]^ncrcsr:n^  examj-^le  of  the  way  m 
NX  ^vh  A  prv  ;k1k"c  rrwix  be  created  hi-  an  incotn- 
iV'orr  v;;rr-j-»opt  i  :  facts  inade  in  >upport  of  a 

V^<  :Vr»  -\  i<  :h;i:  ii  is  cr»rtrar\  to  public 
rv»'V\  tr  onc.Mv-;i^r  rtv  4reneraj  njae  cf  a  vn^- 
xc"y%  r>""^-''v-iN.  >  V  vV»r\*K-i  labitr  ir  ccrrpctitk^n 
^*  i->  ^i,-^T^i<  iVtv-  Tr-nr^'Ha:  prc^uced  b\  free 
nv'Ti  V^<:  <:^c\  TV  \^\ui  <nrr\c  Portlana  sct'^ae  is 
t>-,^  ^v\^  .  >'  v^^'-.  K't  ;abic,  hot  n  -iocs  not 
•  /'.  ^»  •!.  .  *iv-  T-.  n,-rt  i^sf  r.f  Po-rliT»i  stooe 
*'  '  >v  \\  \.\i-  ;•  Til  P. irtUiTirl  sjrme  were 
-.-^^^.^..   1.   ,^^,  -,,-,  !;  h  tr  i:  miiTh:  V  anoabcT 
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viaXU'T.  «t  f\«ti  if  |*>rtl4ii*l  %!•  tu-  j.r«««!iKr.|  1>\  \h*rv  i%  «|.  .M!»tN  •»•»  a  i  .n  :«Itr.i^*r  fi«  !•!   f.r  the 

i.tut^t    ui\   >T   tuXrfcA    i^Mura'.Iv    intM   ti'M.jHti-  rir'.p'M   .tvtfU<>|   Iri-h  '„%\^*t  in  l!*.*    j  r- -It!rti«  ii  of 

li'-n  in  tJic  n.arkct   w.th  lh.it  pr««!*.ii « •!  !»\    fri*r  the   ^t.  nc,  tiMrh'r  jixl   j^jraii:!**   v%  th   \%li:«Ji   fu- 

l4*-<.    t):r'c    J'  v-'t    ^^    ii>»Tr    j;r«  \in«l    f . 'f    Mr.  ttirr  has  %<»  l4\  iOi!\  rul    \\t.li!t    i  •:  «r4l«l  Klc. 

I  :<*.!*  »  .-.tt  T-.tj^n       I  he  frrr  qiMrru'^  mI  pMrt-  I'.iit   ihr   n..irkrt   in    In '..ml   i%  u   \h\*:'^  Xo  that 

Lif'l  H.  i:!  1  |.r'-?T.|»t!\  <I«  n\  ttiut  ^!«  nr  fr'»in  the  nhhli    ri.i^^lit    lie    fi'iiii-l    on    i!ii>    %i.Ir    <if    St. 

<;  :^rTM*    >%«»rkcl    l>\    c<»fi\Kt    \a)**t    f«»iin«l    it*  (»o»rj;r\   (  h.uin«  1   if  tlir   if'.«I;i«^tr\    \%<rr   |)r«»j>- 

*fc..\   !•  :  >  the  «»;K*n  n..irU«t  at  all       I  ho  pr-Ml-jo-  cr!\  ••r^;.in»/i  <1.     'Ihr  ••h^t.i»l«  *  arc  jMrtI>  p!).*- 

t!  •!  ..f   %t   v.c  o|    tl.i%   «liMn|»ti'n   IS  rcI.«t:\rK  ital  an<l  |uti!>   rn.in.nit        I  lie  n«  >\   va!'.;a!>!c 

»::  t'.\,   jku*\   It-*   ii^r   Is  c«nt)iHil   to   j^«»\rrn';u'nt  Irisli    nwirhlr    aT««l    j;ratnt«  s    arc    on    the    \%cst 


S.:'-«»     \t.i\:    A    FiM    F\\*ir-i    ••»    Ii;*M    >: -m    \\ « 


I.  .  •»k"  I"  create  a«u  prcn-Iuc  ac^Jn^t 
t*  t  i;  •itjI  i:%c  of  il'c  fr.ilirial  is  llK-fet«'rc  to 
r       *r  t'  .    ira-Ie  ♦•f  the  irtc  i|*.urr\  iren. 

It  :*  .1  Oiir^-  un«lcr^t«»Ml  tlut  the  nam  i4>- 
}K^X  *  I  ^I^  I  u'.«l  was  t«»  <h^<'  Mrak^e  the  um-  of 
ar»  ..  jtetijil  except  tlut  «'f  Iri^h  •.r'^:in.  Init 
t*.  J-  *  >  na\  lie  «!is<usm«I  •»!!  it*  m  e'lts  with- 
€  •:?  e\.  '."^  an  unfair  prcMi'h.i-  It  is  pi»s-i- 
IV  •  .  i«r|  tviu  h  «\tniath\  uitli  a  |»^'rti- n  **i 
the  I  nitr«l  KinK'^'iTi  vihuh  has  l..^t  im'.!-  -ns 
<  f  :•%  |»p':!.i!'«'n  lor  want  of  cn'.pl"\M'ent- 
That  tSr  hulk  ..I  tht  '►c  have  f«  \\r.>\  \\.  rk  in  the 
c  '••f:'r%  an. I  in  forci^jn  i'-nntrii  s  is  n.»  *  'rt-rt 
t't  th   uc  ykK*  tlcsifc  to  inoreas<-  at  h«'"'c.  an^l 


c  •aM  •  I  Irclatnl.  an^l  the  pritu.jMl  market*  arc 
«  n  tin-  east  o»a>t  **i  l\n»;Ian«! 

I  he  lU!^:an  |te.rts  are  r.mih  nearer  to  I.on- 
<!«in  tlian  the  |iort%  on  the  ^>nth  an<l  west  o( 
lrclan«l.  'I  here  is  !r.»re  Constant  ^teatn  v'n- 
nninKatN.f)  with  the  c«  ntir.mt  than  with  the 
sister  i"i:!^tr\.  antj  at  lowtr  rates  of  frttv:ht, 
An<l  ot;c  jjreat  a<l\antav:e  j»«-**ts^ei!  h\  the 
c  ntmental  !f\anufacturer  is  the  wnlc  s,  urit:* 
uf  ^"ppl>  wlurnre  he  \.d\\  «lra\%  his  raw  irate- 
ria*  If  the  lUli^ian  irarhic  fr-iniilaK  ti:riti^»  in- 
*!u>tr\  et^tirfi\  «U|Hn!(«l  iij>»»n  the  h  »ri  e  pr<>- 
<hutJ"n  »»f  raw  material  it  woultl  |»e  in  a  s-irry 
"tate       The  Iri^h  marh'f  pr.HJ'j.inij  crntt  r%  art 
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too  tmich  out  of  the  way  for  us  to  hope  that  a 
trtt<W  Cttu  ever  be  developed  in  that  country 
for  the  manufacture  of  other  than  Irish  mar- 
hlcM,  fuul  thcMe  alone  are  not  of  sufficient  vari- 
ety to  warrant  the  laying  down  of  plant  to 
nmuiifucture  on  a  large  scale.  It  would  seem 
timt  the  dcvclopnicnt  of  the  Irish  quarrying  in- 
ilumr)  could  be  best  served  by  keeping  suffi- 
ciently Inr^e  »tt)cks  of  the  raw  material  some- 
where on  the  east  coast  of  this  country,  from 
wheUiT  the  luiglish  and  continental  manufac- 
turers might  be  supplied. 

In  this  wnnection  it  might  be  pointed  out 
tImt  the  great  ilevelopment  in  the  Norwegian 
Uranilc  industry  dated  from  the  time  when 
l^rgr  stocks  of  the  raw  material  were  shipped 
to  Abenleen  and  stored  there  for  the  use  of 
the  Scv^tch  manufacturers*  I'ntil  something  of 
this  s\^^t  is  done  the  granites  of  the  west  coast 
of  lrx:'liind  are  m^t  likely  to  be  largely  called 
fvvr.  SvMiH?  of  these  are  quarried  on  the  sea 
v\Mst,  and  ihe^  o\^st  of  |>rvxluction  ought  not  to 
ewv^xi  U\4i  of  Norwegian  granite,  but  the 
jjt^^^l  lh«v^  1$  t\>  hAve  a  sKvk  of  the  raw  mate- 
X  vaJ  UMxh  u^  Jund  oK^se  to  the  prvulucing  cen- 
K^t-v  We  ^,^T^  \n  an  aj:^  of  hurry  ami  dri\'e, 
ji'si  V,rv\  r^  CAivv^t  Iv  iuvhu^Hl  to  use  materials 
a\^v5  1^^v^  there  ts  auv  dvntbt  in  respect  of 
|v\""^^  vV^wn,  <i^\J  of  .tH  \!v>uhtful  questions 
v^*v  xM  ;V  *'v\v;  xl-uV;fut  5^  ;*v  prN^!\\*\o  time 

xM  Ni.^'.v      ';  *>-  vV*,A  **  tV^t  Ktx^ro  -Anv   sr.^ne 

v.swvv  W^v  *^^*,^^?  N^  A  <\*f>>c^•',U  stvvk  \Hs> 

^     ,      i  \      S'\      ,N^     ^  ^  ^      ,^     X   ,,^\\    'V    \V*\    V    /  V    V   '^ 

^'^    \     ■        i       x\^      ^    ^   X  ^    X        ^^  x'  ''       .        ,      O      v^   ,, 

V         \       ^         "   ^  >  .    .         ■  >  \x  '        v\  • 

X     \  XX  ,      ,  '  •  ^       V*     ,  ,'      \  ,N 

'  >      VX    '  *  S   *  >        \      ,     -    -   >  \  V,       ,      ■'.       *    * 
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easy  to  reply  to  the  first  question,  but  when  it 
is  taken  into  consideration  it  turns  out  to  be 
rather  more  difficult  than  it  seems.  One  of  the 
disputants  declares  positively  "the  average 
wage  of  the  sett  maker  is  £2  10s.  a  week,"  and 
another  is  no  less  positive  that  "sett  makers' 
wages  average  all  the  year  round  17s.  per 
week." 

The  question  becomes  all  the  more  difficult 
when  both  sides  claim  to  speak  with  authority 
and  with  intimate  knowledge  of  the  inner 
working  of  the  trade.  It  is  probable  that  the 
truth  lies  somewhere  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes, and  that  the  great  variation  between 
the  estimates  of  authorities  is  caused  by  a  dif- 
ference in  the  estimated  conditions.  There  is 
a  clue  contained  in  the  statement  of  one  of  the 
workmen  that  his  lower  estimate  is  arrived  at : 
"Taking  into  account  bad  weather,  being  sup- 
plied with  a  material  not  fit  for  making  setts 
and  the  increased  restrictions  regarding  the 
special  finish  which  has  now  to  be  given  to  the 
setts.**  Another  suggestion  is  that  at  one  of 
the  quarries  the  men  can  live  on  the  job,  and 
during  the  summer  months  a  few  of  them  who 
possess  exceptional  skill  can,  by  working  an 
average  oi  twelve  hours  a  day,  earn  approxi- 
n^ately  the  higher  figure  named,  all  of  which 
gvvs  to  prove  the  enormous  difficulty  of  solv- 
i:^.5r  the  econor::ic  problems  set  up  in  all  labor 
vvvttrvncr>te>.  The  rate  per  hour  or  per  piece 
:>  vv*!\  o'x  .^f  :h^  fact.^rs  involved. 

r!u^  roal  :e>t  of  the  remunerative  character 
o:  Av.  e-*:'  ^->en:  is  the  an^^unt  of  the  annual 
a.v^JCv*  >v ".^  iJirr.e>l  The  custom  of  payment 
v^  .v^  -  ,  T  t^rr.is  t.^  ."i*?cirre  this  most  impor- 
:,  •  :  :ao:  Trnr  vrtsilcr,:  c:  the  board  of  trade 
v,^  "X -V  :  - --.  .-x-e  a"uv!e>J  to  the  high  rate 
s^  A-.  ,  f  x"*  ;:-  v*:.t'i  in  the  building  trades. 
\    ^  .' v   v' *-     c "  t^^t  tr^  rate  per  hour,  as 

o        -  \  "         "  :^.  ;:a c>  vM  other  industries 

.    o  -:    .  ^   :   r-";:'-r:c^e^hir.   i>   relatively 

'  ^        \^  -  J.  :-  *  'i  r~  w  h:ch  the  percent- 

X   v   ;    ,•  -x-:  :<  veTA  I^ni^e,  and  in 

.\  V      .  •  •'     c^  i---  **;i>\  t    be  se^-erely 

-^    -'     "         >:      .r^'.**     T^e  arnual  average 

'     ,    •        >•     -  t'-e  b^.r'i!ing  trade 

'  '       c^t  *>e  expected  from 

*''■.  -;   >  ->^  !•  ':bt  that  a  due 

^     ^  V-;.    ."   'K  '1  --s    r>    absolutely 

*^^    -  -    .       ^*'  i-:*'^;;     c  tbe-"  i>  apt  to 
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h4\r  a  fTi>.h!r\«»ti%  cflrcl.  an<i  thi*  iiH»rc  c%- 
yr^  :-».!%  m  ♦iifr.r  <if  ibc  %t.»nc  worWnit;  hrjfuhct 

\Vll4T    1%    A    I.I\|S«.    WA/,f* 

The  o  n«i»ti»n%  un<Icr  which  ma^m%  ^«irk  in 
the  <i»'-n  Mn  a  hti;I*linjj  and  in  a  *h«»f)  where 
fir  -I;:ct!  n  f^ns  <»n  *tca<!ily  (nnn  week  It) 
i*'«k  arc  %rr\  clirlrrrnt.  In  the  one  case  the 
c*  ;  '.  NTTcnt  1%  casual.  lial»lr  to  he  interrupted 
at  an>  n-'THnl  hv  the  weather  or  other  cau%et. 
In  &t  *<*i'fi€|  ca^e  the  eTri»lo\nient  i*  rrtjular, 
a"  !  the  averaj»c  annual  wa^rr*  nuv  he  fairly 
e**  ••  atr«l  from  the  rate  paid  |kt  h«nir.  It  i^ 
n  t  t  ■>  -"uh  to  ^\  that  there  is  a  difference 


nwirri»^.  Tl)e%e  are  con%iderati'»n«  which  are 
too  often  k»M  sij^t  of  hy  emplo\ert  and  work- 
fnrn  alike,  but  they  he  at  the  nwif  of  the  quct- 
tum  as  to  what  it  i  living  waf^. 


Oiilirio*0  Rich  Mica  Mipe 
Consul  H.  D.  Van  Sant  rq^^rt^  that  it 
S>drnham,  Ontario,  tixteen  nnlr*  frr»m  Kmf^ 
t«»n.  1%  l«H-ated  the  larj:r%t  mira  Hiine  in  the 
^orld.  The  prinluct  is  nw»stly  imlier  mica, 
^ith  S4.me  Silver  amiier,  the  hi^lie^t  quality 
mined.  The  mine  is  one  mile  fri»ni  the  u|>fief 
end  of  Sxdrnluin  I-ake.  and  the  mica  is  tran^- 


K:;kr\N)    C-^*iii      NoT\r:jt    IiuH    Ms%*»m\ 


«  f  at  l«aM  !.•'•  [»rr  cent  in  fa\»if  of  the  more 
fr^  'at  ii  rni  of  rmpl'txiTwnt,  and  b>  some 
pr^  ti.al  n*m  it  lus  l^een  placeil  c»»n^uleral>ly 
*  ^Iwr  whrn  all  itcin^  are  taken  int'>  account, 
**s*h.  fc»r  in*tant-e.  af  the  ci>nvenunoe  of  fjrt- 
f.r^jj  retpilar  %k«»rk  at  i  fixed  spot,  instead  of 
\trin$[  ftfiipelleil  to  travel  to  w<*rk  at  one  place 
t'   'U\  and  miles  a%ia\  in  afH>ther  directh»n  tt>- 


|»i»rted  in  bulk  frcnn  the  nunc  b\  lur^je  to  the 
railrtad  at  S>denhani.  nhcre  it  i^  *hi|>fwd  to 
<  htana  ft»r  trimminj;^  f«r  the  nurkrt.  Fnwn 
i  nix^sk  it  1%  e\|*orte<l  ti>  tlw  Tnitctl  States  and 
i»ther  1^ tints.  This  valiuble  mine  i»  ovined 
anil  Hi>rkcd  by  Ameriians,  anil  the  output  i* 
a!!!v>st  entirely  taken  bv  tme  of  the  largest 
American  electric  c«»mjianies 
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AS  TO  MARBLE  AND  BRONZE 

A  C^^Hfit^  Hm¥nmi^  thf^  ihM  Evai  b  Thv  Pt^aicd  A^t  Ac  UtlbdHi  Spbt  Sbodd  Nol  Be 
(^V^N  ^  '4f9fn4*4m  DmttmnHitm.    MmMc  MnanriA  Senv  a  Porpoae  That  No  Poodcroits 
1^4^  (4  tifkk  Md  MiNlar  Cm  Reach.    The  Notable  Leaoos  of  Antiquity 
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I'Mi  H''  ''  (  I  M  r\  «o  «'M'^l  HWfihcr  memo-     thes>c  markers  that  stand  in  the  course  of  time, 
HmI   Im   Mmmv   W    hriii\y,  llic  idol  of     that  point  to  honor's  roll ;  these  blazers  in  the 


h>HHihi,  li.j.'*  Milird  oitt  only  oiic  di**%cnting 
Vn|^^  A  ttliiyli'  \)t'^^\m\n*t  <uiMlt*itHiH  a  hlatuc 
Ml  iMMiMMiiMil  Mto  tiMwnrlhy  of  the  utilitarian 
•pun  nr  llu  t\^i\  \  liu  i»llit»  lilt*  Koine  Tribune 
in  ft  »llyMllUil  iKoiitil,  vvhidi  vvf  have  pleasure 
in  uijMinUM^  llie  sviiitM  huyi*:  The  Tribune 
|s  ^h^pn^v'tl  (M  thitrl  wilh  iU  e^leenieti  conleni- 
l^nhUN,  \\\  \\^M\\  In  peipelutilin^f  the  aohicvc- 
Mut^i*  \\\\\\  llu-  ni*innM*M  of  de'^ervinj;  ones  in 
^\v\M\uuvt\|s*  \\\  cUtyie-*  o|  nuuhle  and  hronze, 

\\w  \\\^\\\\w\\\  \\^\'\\  \\\  i(>vor  of  its  oonten- 
\\M\  u  1^  **\^ns  yo^^-*  oH*\  rtUsI  WkA  iu?4iitied  hy  facts 
>^\  \s^Ushn^^\\^  \\o  uu\'»l  al>n  v^^ufess  to  sotuo 
>^^^\v\Hx>  ,u  \U  \NN\\\u\>i  h\^uy  the  sourvv  it  did, 
\\V  ^w  \\vu  j\\v)M\vv<  t^^  \Va\\\\  itH  >inoerity, 
>^>M  Kn  >^^^v  \>w  \\u\\^  vNt  \\  \^  Irtvkiu^  in  sir,- 
>>  ,m\   ^,1^  Sx>.^>v^x  wv  Kl\o\v  \t  \\.i>  .-^n  ill  v>>n- 

>..>■»>>:  ^^^;  is^M'U  WWUxn  s-^\tV\'o  .iUvl  dxV> 
v*>^^  >\^v^so.\  ,:\v  o  o>  x\  \^^  ''vu\v  xM  the  wimv^s 
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path  of  history  that  point  the  way  to  great- 
ness. 

Further,  we  desire  to  take  direct  issue  with 
the7ollowing  statement  quoted  from  the  edito- 
rial in  question :  *'This  foolishness  of  marble 
and  bronze  is  beneath  the  civilization  of  our 
day."  Unless  we  have  formed  an  entirely 
false  conception  of  what  constitutes  the  high- 
est type  of  civilization,  the  foregoing  statement 
is  at  variance  with  the  generally  accepted  theo- 
ries in  regard  to  that  matter. 

In  all  ages  the  most  enlightened  civilizations 
have  been  those  that  were  the  greatest  in  the 
development  of  art,  and  the  higher  the  civili- 
sation the  greater  the  development  of  the  ar- 
tistic temperament.  Ancient  Greece  is  filled 
with  grand  images  of  her  heroes  and  her 
schv^lars,  and  tho>e  glorious  old  temples  which 
d<\k  iK^se  Grecian  hills  have  stood  for  more 
th^xxi  a  thv-^x^sADd  y^ears,  and  though  hrokoi  and 
ot>:'ur,;*ov5  tv^-dA\  are  still  the  wonder  and  ad- 
v^i:^:xM^,  v^f  n\xnkind.  Xo,  marble  and  bronze 
r.v^x^-^^i'^  Jtr^f  rcc  bereaih  Ae  civilization  of 
^-^N^iv  .  -j;:'"cr  JiKve  it.  Tbcy  point  to  the 
c-\  V.  '^  ,:  Vvw  I'^i:  ie<ci=y  has  placed  upon 
.X"  >iv  -k^  .V  'x^-.  T>e>  raiber  csark  the  di- 
\  •,  s:  V  -ta  V'-^  ^  •'TT  r>e  rtilitarianisn:  of  to- 
.'-■  <  v>  ^:-  X'  ^-^;  t>e  r£*:ber  force  of 
>.  *"v  >r:  ^  j^  ir.  ivuisrace  that  the 
X^'v^    ^v     -    *^>-  ^"    c*-^t^:L:  thii  nedioc- 

'  ,      X   ,  "\  •-  .:   ..    1    T:vnrmingL  -"  Hssirr  W. 

>     ■  '       *     X    ^  :.  v-<.'    rjimna?  i?^  a  worthy 

^     ■    ■»    ..       ?v   .1   'i-^'i-o^ri*"'    r^laced  oo 
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*'*  »;     N'i  h;  t    rv  i.|  j!I  j;;t  ^  h.i*  \mvx\  that  ihcTc 

|.*  «rr\t:  n  •■!  r  ar'»lc  n  ■  h'jim  tils  tir  ttU 
fc;  * -»  in  t:  t '•  ■r\  •  I  t!*  :r  ill;: -lri*'U%  i'H<%  lu** 
U  •  n  t  !•':)•  ft  I  m  ail  tt'.:nln(*  at  all  litiK-% 
t*  «•  *  K*'^*  *  •>  f  t*-»t  '  ■'!•''  '»<■  *•« ''I  '\%<'l,  au«l 
t!  '  r«  1  •  n«  \i  r  \«  t  ar:vi  n  ,.m  (, m.  jjrrul  In  Iv 
*■■  i«  •  "  <  -rati 'I  I  raiur  )».•%  !)iiill  a  ^jilrn- 
»!  !  I  -  ♦.  iM  t**r  ll't.  1  •!(*  Itu.iljil*^  to  tlw 
!■<•  -rx   <•!   il.<    i^Tt.it    \.*|»"!t"n,  ami  thr  Arr 

•  !•     I  '     '■  J  '  •    ^•••"  -"^  HI  tl.r  vtrnt*  (  I    \\\T\\  l*t 
4    •   •  .-   •     *,ttr  thr  ilMtN  I'f  i  ratnr'^  (;rralr%i 

*  *  '  «  r 

W  r   J*i\r  ti  -ti  •!   thr   \.irn-i;s   arijuiiirut*  a*!- 

|- •:   •'!   itx  f" '^•.!:.  n.  hut  th<  \    MMHuI   tl.*l  and 
*•    \    l'»  V*       P'l  \    t,i:i  I't  iMrr\   the  \%i*',^'lit  t*i 

?'■  r  ^'^' M,      \t!aM»4  h.ax  h;i:It  a  h-vj.ilal  t«» 

«.:.•  '•».  h 't  ^hv  a'N. .  'm*  crrvtc*!  a  rn-'tuurtnt. 


h  1%  all  \vT\  VkiW  U*  h'.:i!<I  *v!.»'!«  au*\  If  *i  i 
taU,  a%\liun-»,  rtt.,  m  hufii-r  <<l  tlw  rurm^nc* 
<»t  <'iir  ili^tm^jinOu'tl  u.tn,  Init  uivr  th.cn  the 
fi.-'fuin:f  fits  hr^t  lhf\  arc  the  hih;hr*t  an*l 
U  *t  nutivtrul*  an<l  *!*>  (;ri.ilr^l  W  tv't  X**  the 
frdiH'rn^  f'f  lh«'*r  th*  \  arc  ti.*ant  t**  j-rji*!!!- 
atc. 

It  I^  true  that  hroii/c  nr  irarhlc  n-.a\  *hiay, 
!nit  tlicv  arc  a  hun'lrrtl  ti'!-*  ^  tr-  fc  ihirahlc 
than  hruk  <tr  n>»rlar.  'Hum-  ^'il^t  itu  c -»  arc 
M*Icttc*I  tin  ar^'Unt  *»f  th*  ir  •l-.^ahslitv.  aii«t  arc 
tn  a  nica^nrc  tii'Inatuc  i»f  thi  t•!•^*-^J*^.l*•!c  rc- 
f>*»Hn  ui  th«  ^  thr\  int*n«l  i<t  l^-n^f  I  l.c  inar- 
hlr  nji'mniMnt'*  tlut  arc  cm  t«  M  t"  "tir  i^rcat 
nun  arc  a  Ir^^*  n  an«l  an  in-j.T  t'*  n  t"»  :\\  ^c 
*%ho  nunc  after  ;  they  |n-int  to  th-  jM*t.  they 
I"'int  t*t  tlic  <lrnU,  the  career*  of  t!  ■  e  thev 
^tan<l  to  iH'n-'r,  They  call  u|»  n  future  k*  ■^**ra- 
ti-'tiN  III  cniulate  ihnr  oarcer^. 


\'. 


HUGE  CRANfTE  SHAFTS 
ooi  Claww  the  Rccora  Rail 
SinaKiWcicbl 

Ire  li-  ^t'-n  //.-'i  •/  r^irnllv  *letlarr<l      (  i*t\ 
r*   *.•  ;it  \*  a^t%  *»i  Mn-!n:i;  far  ait**'*^  tl»c  onni 
f        t     ^a'    l  >te    Mane     ilu   larc^'^t  ^hatt  of 
**   *  •   f  \«  r  ■!  *;.i«  •!  hi  rail  in  An  erua      It  via^ 
r-  :  fc^' I*   *e,  \lt  I'lt  1  i'l:.  an<!  it  wttL'hitl  si\t\ 
t    •■  laiiM.  I>..\\i\tr,  ^till  Ua«U.  h\    vnihni; 

h- r  ^''a.  ijTa*'!*r  !••  r<h'j:!.I  >an  iTannvn. 
(  ''.itj. 'it*  rt%"':rv«s  in  *!■  nc  arc  much 
;:ti  iN  r  thin  i;rfura!'\  sMjtj»'M«!  \ir"^*  the 
r  .'T  jt  Iiar1!>ri|  \s\\\  ^-.n  W  hnilt  the  ureal 
c  t  *t  jie  |j\:'rta\  hr  'l;:c  in  ll»e  u..rl<!  The 
entire  r- ater:al  i%  na!!\c  tt>  the  Male.  Wlnlc 
New  K:^*i'il'*  ijreat  *t  nc  ilq-'M!'*  ti-ntinue 
ti»  \:«'I  J- '•' '  t'i;  n.airrjil,  nrihttcvttiral  cticvt* 
a*r  (•  %'  '  le  w".;  h  the  ail\tK'atc«  itf  tr«»n  an<' 
*♦,.'  1  "»!';ut:  n  \\\\\  fin«!  it  it:  |"  ^^ihlc  to 
Ci,  .ai 

i  ..e    r.^rrc.  \*t  .    /i'imit.  vihich  al«a\%  ahlv 
'  j-u*:  •'*    t!'.e    WfM**  Mt    ijTanitc,    qu<>tc«    the 
a*-  \r  jiar.i;:Taj  h  an«!  a*I'!*  the  foKiming: 

Iht  }:\ra:j  la\*  ittelf  liaMc  to  correction  in 
•)e  ttatr:::ent  that  a  nixt^-ti-n  ^haft  of  fp^nitc 
*rnt  fr-  m  t"onne«**K-nt  »a*  the  Iarpc*l  *haft  of 
%t  ne  ever  «ent  h\  rail  in  America,  The  Tim$es 
ha«  in  mtfMl  one  «haft  of  lUrre  f^aaite  tent  bv 
rasl.    vhich   excee<le<l    the   Connectictrt   ttcme 


In.tli  ni  height  atitl  nenjiil,  ami  tlwrrc  nu>  ha\c 
\H-iX\  oiher%  fr-'tr.  thi-*  i^rair.tc  center  The 
*»haft  ref»rre«!  to.  vihiih  *a*  turtied  out  h\  the 
I  .  K  Ta\nl<>r  (irantte  l«>rn|an\,  ha»!  a  h«  i^t 
of  r»l  feet  ami  Im^c  n^eaMininent*  ff  4  feet  hv 
4  f<el.  This  %%-.u;»i  nuWc  the  %keur*it  •  f  the 
N|iire  N*>n>e\%hat  o\er  the  ^i\l\  X*u%  fMnli*'nctl 
in  the  C\>nnc\tuut  *tone  \*  jkn  int(  rc^tin^ 
fi.iture  t't  the  !<M-npti«»n  of  lhi%  T.arre  f»r.H! 
uit,  let  u*  a<i«l  tliat  while  the  nun.n:.*h  ^fure 
lax  *»n  It*  M'ic  in  the  «|'.tarTM%  it  >*j*  l-^^jpe 
en"t:i;h  t«'  |>eri»il  e);;hl\  two  |N^>]>*e  t.'  %!anJ 
*ti  It,  The  ^pire  »l:.l  n-a  ha\c  vi  I.-m;  a  rail- 
fiati  tran*fi«»rtal>iin  a*  the  ^t.»nc  ir.mti.  neii  bv 
tile  //rrj.'J,  !*'*'"(;  ti»  a  I*»ri«ikl\n.  N,  Y.  i-rme- 
terx.  where  it  f>'W  re^l*  a*  <  ne  *'f  the  tinett 
j'jecc%  «'f  tr  inurnental  W"rW  \ct  pr*i<hiced.  but 
il**  shipment  rcijuirc*!  a  ijreat  <lcal  ^f  attcn- 
ti-m.  S»  Ilarre  ha-*  the  ro..ril  o\er  l*<innecti- 
cut  >et. 

ExfMNts  of  lodyui  Mica 

^fa<ira«  exportetl  mica  during  the  >eAr  val- 
tied  at  ♦^^4  011,  which  i*  an  mcreaie  in  valtic 
of  t^TiLri**)  o\cr  the  pcrvioti*  )ear.  'Hie  United 
Ktnf|^ii*m  lo<ik  tijiti  and  <>nnany  8.2.'><>  him- 
drtdw-eight.  The  United  States  took  a  unaO 
portioa  of  the  \fx>rt.  A  go^>d  deal  of  k  vaa 
of  inferior  qtialitv. 
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Tim  (lAlhf'iiral  StAtuei 

Ihvi  '  f^lU  \\»ll  \\u{\  «MuU  well"  In  pictty 
ity\>\A  )s\\\\^>^^  \s\\\  \\i\>^  \svv\\  ^v\w\My  accepted 
v\>i  hmm  NlmKv«»p»uHi'  i»H>k  (he  old  tt(l«^  for 
\\\^'  \\  VI  »st  hu  ^\M\\  pirtv  The  ^ttMie  jitwlues  in 
Ou  !  j^iNujSrtl  I  rtOudul  o(  Si.  John  the  Di- 
\^^^v  \)\  \\\\  N>N^K,  hrtw  vouhiluUinl  lo  the 
i.i\>u  ^N<  n^h^sn^  'M^  iM>^^v  \\\i\\\  one  oocrtsiou. 
\\\  \\\\\  )s>  i>N^ti>\^^y^  rti^d  f>M^>Mlvn  ih^v  Mn\T, 
-^x^oi^liuv:  i>^  ih>   ^^i^^M  ^>^vi\t  )MxMt<MMUYn^e«t 


■''v: 


i»^ar  tv  •:»  s.cnriir:  hodl  ci  all  information 
^motnoB^  rat  asgeor  hc-sL  Saint  Thomas 
AyaMEK  I'j«i^  bore  die  prosd  title  of  "The  An- 
jpefic  Doctor."  Seventeen  fc^io  volumes  not 
<mhr  tMtif «  to  hi*  hiit-asxry,  but  also  to  his  ge- 
oiofu  The  greatest  of  his  works,  "Sum  of  All 
ThtxAogy"  (1615).  is  made  up  of  no  less  than 
14S50  fat  folio  pages,  and  a  larger  part  of 
them  arc  given  to  a  consideration  of  angels 
than  to  any  other  single  subject.  He  treats  of 
angck,  their  substance,  orders,  offices,  natures, 
habits,  etc,  as  if  he  himself  were  a  leading 
member  of  the  heavenly  band.  And  in  all  the 
book  there  is  not  a  single  hint  of  a  feminine 
angel — they  are  all  of  the  sterner  sex.  Here 
arc  some  of  their  qualities :  **An  angel  is  com- 
posed of  action  and  potentiality ;  the  more  su- 
perior he  is,  he  has  the  less  potentiality.  They 
have  not  matter  properly.  Every  angel  dif- 
fers from  another  angel  in  species.  An  angel 
IS  of  the  same  species  as  a  soul.  Angels  have 
not  naturally  a  body  united  to  them.  They 
may  assume  bodies,  but  they  do  not  want  to  as- 
sume bodies  for  themselves,  but  for  us.  The 
bodies  assumed  by  angels  are  of  thick  air," 

Here  is  inspiration  for  a  sculptor!  WTiat  a 
leeway  is  oflfered  in  modeling  a  figure  of  "thick 
Air!**  No  wiMKier  that  Mr.  Borgium  got  a 
Uttk*  ciwfuscd  anii  tailed  to  satisfy  equally  the 
Art  critics  and  the  theologians.  But  he  was 
ACCxMnmcHlaiin^,  and  the  work  had  not  pro- 
j[r«iB8>c>d  A>  tAr  hm  that  the  chisel  could  give 
the  ATWj^l^c  v^x^nic^-sATMres  a  nx^re  masculine 
OAst,  S^-*  lAT  ibc  r Jiitcr  mas  very  simple,  but 
>i^\MNe  wA?i  n^  ?^>.K^, 

Hat-t^  ^^or7^  i>  .-tne  .f  ^  bes:  known  of 
Vn^lvsh  ^N^V^u»-.nrx'  sr:.rc.c^  ar*:  frooi  his 
vjiv'v^  fii  ixvr^:  hii-t:  .-^ornt  5c»rne  ::  the  finest 
nv"vV*r  >i;:.:u;j-^  !at  *hf  ii3>i::.  *fr3t  c*:  the 
x-ImivHov  a    .^^-';l:    f:"iTi.m     ^.r.  Ht-rs  -s  well 


.•».^>    \    i>  T«ac;*^  i^"^'  ?i^'r->f  of 

'   •        ^     ^  /"»      'h;      r^'  -lUi.        >'i     »-a5    r>x 


A  /  (;  \  / 
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or*»  i'l  xhr  aTti*t.  X***k  tjji  iu«l>;iU  in  hi%  (inn 
cirti"*-  He  il:-!  r>.'iliiti^:  <if  the  vtft.  He 
lra::k;\  a-I'  itlol  the  inline  of  the  cntuiMti 
at-!  .I'/.afol  that  the  %i'>rk  i%a^  even  **»r*c 
ih^n  Mr,  Hem*  lu<i  %ai«I.  lUit  he  in^i^lcd  that 
the  ijk.iA  %*4*  n  t  hiv  The  Cathedral  (  lufrter 
j»rr*:*!«.J  III  i  -ti^j-lertfiij  the  %taliiar\  n'.eri!\  an 
M;*fj;'al  (sirt  •■<  the  cut  Motw  %ii«rk.  Wlut 
»A*  r'-e  u*e  ft  J»-i\inj;  U*r  cmpetrnt  arclntec- 
t.-'al  %.*,.! J 'i-r*  %\Hiy  the  H*>rk  omld  jii*l  a^ 
r«j  .\  K  »  tt.  the  Ktnker  *^i  the  j«nirne>tnan 
»•  Tm::tttr  '  We  il<t  n*'t  inietMl  lhi%  a*  aii)  re- 
tl«.t;  n  «n  the  ml  ^li-iie  cntracltif  and  hi% 
»  rk"<n  l\u\  th'l  ail  that  cmtlil  reavinahl) 
!<  cv;i*\t<*l  i'f  them,  anti  n  %*a%  \m*X  their  fault 
l!;4t  art  %ii>rk  n^a*  e\|Mxte»!  at  i"urne\men'* 
»'*K**  ^Ir.  r^-r^lMMi  hati  Inen  |>ritte%tinif  m 
\a  n  ui.til  tlie  p'.iMu  I'-miiunt  Invame  Unt  in- 
fc'*tf"t  I.-  U-  :i;!J'ir(«I  an\  1  -ttj^ir.  Then  he  <le- 
***rt  1  t*.«t  Ko  w-ii'l  Ha^h  his  han<U  of  fur- 
t'«r  n  *;»'!'.MlM!:t\  nti!e%*  the  tathnlral  au- 
:*  TiVr*  h,i-k«'I  u|»  hi*  ttftrtH  to  ohtatn  a<Ie- 
«  atr  •!:!< ').rrtali«»n  <*i  hi^  ereatii>ns.  It  ha* 
l*-in  a  N<^u  an»l  anluims  ti^jht,  hut  xh*%€  wlv> 
h  '.  tJ'.e  p'.iTM-  sirmij*  ha\e  *urren«iere»l  at 
!j*t  \).c  ann«M*iKrM)ent  t%  n'>%%  nu<le  tlut  the 
tx-^'f^;  Matv»*  Htll  Ik*  rn  ui  am)  that  all  tur- 
f*ir  H- fk  u"  \n   |t'it  iiu*»  I'-n  jK-ttiit  hail'!* 

i  \trv  ir:<i*i  .it  XiTrruan  art  ^  II  ap;  land 
!>•<  ;  "  :*  k  <t  Mr  r-Tv;;iiin  and  %k!li  heartil> 
!*  .".k  M'  Hi"  '^  i'-r  hi*  trank  an*l  wht'le-uiH* 
kT}"  :*••*.  Hk'  I  n;jli*h  Mulptt-r  i*  ot>e  «>f  the 
r  *t  4- T'*»*;eMt  and  JiCjjrt  **ive  tnentls  that 
A"  <  r:.  a  ha*  <*n  tlie  tither  s:iU  *»l  the  o<.*ean 
a!  !  ii«\rr  ha*  In*  fiirf.d^hip  U-rne  richer 
fr  :'ai:r 


ModefB  Cathedral  RiakTingi 

V\N.-»  N«  I  Ml  NT  t*  M  a-'e  <f  the  dtath  ••{ 
<  ••  '^r  Iro'.eruk  r.'-rf\.  I'ne  »f  thi  v.it*^X 
♦  •■  -rr.t  r»i  lr*u*ti.  al  afihttitt*  nf  tirtat  Hril- 
an  \\hi*«'  hi*  .I«-4fh  hiII  U  a  ^tvm  k**  t-* 
a'  *  •ii*:rj!  art  e\ir\Hhrre.  Aft  ru  a  ha*  a 
jurt:.  "lar  rra**»n  t«»  reijrrt  h'*  unt!"H-l\  ju**- 
:«4»  \|r  r»'-Ilr\  via*  a**-'*uled  %\0\  Hrnrv 
\  a  :»;!'n  "f  I*^»*t«n  a*  arihiint  ••(  thr  new 
Fjf-tal  titbctlral  •>(  St  I*eter  and  St  Paui 
iu  \\a»h'f»irt  -n  \«>  arihite\t  cf  reient  \ear* 
kat  Ka«i  a  keener  fetlmij  f<»r  the  tni^  c  thic 
iprit    than    ^I^     l-«lle\.   ami   n)tich   via*   ex- 


|M\t(il  fri'Ui  hi*  a^s'Hiation  in  the  d(*:i;mT)^ 
and  iMiitdinu  <if  tin*  iirtjki  *tftut:ire.  the  m-»*: 
iinitr<**t\e  thurtli  editue  m  Amerua  Hi* 
dralh  viou'.d  Ik-  ntKhinu  *!-.'<t  of  a  |inl»lic 
cata*tr<pf>he  vierc  it  n**!  that  hi*  a**'Hiate.  Mr. 
\  aiii^dui,  I*  *4>  c<  m|Kten(  to  tarr\  the  htiiltjunf 
tit  t"t!'.i'le!iin.  A*  far  a*  hi*  nali\e  land  it 
c«»mrrnrd,  Mr.  rHMllev*  death  i*  %**li  in^h 
irrejurahle.  It  i»  to  l>c  exj»<4l*il,  h*iMe\er. 
that  all  of  hi*  (h  tailed  plans  f-^r  the  ikh  I.iv- 
erfkiH'I  cathedral  are  in  *U(  h  an  ad\4n(f<l  *tate 
tlut  the  ^TvAi  huiiditii;  can  U'  carrud  al-tii; 
atoirdni^  to  hi*  conception.  I  h<  re  mc***  to 
Ik*  a  M.rt  *»i  falalit)  m  the  fact  tlut  t%*'t  <•!  tlie 
Kreate*l  cathedral*  in  in«»<lern  da\*  *N'uM  li'*c 
tluir  ma*ter  *pirit  U-f^Te  the  %*ai)*  lia\e  ri*en. 
Iii<!((d  tlie  *taten*enl  tr.a\  l>e  inaile  e\en 
hr<ader,  f<«r  the  recent  death  *»(  **oci;e  Leni* 
H»iM*  .«a\t*  the  (  atlitdra!  i»f  >t.  John  the 
I)i\ine  in  Ne%i  Y<irk  har«li\  m.ife  than  a  pr^un 
i*e  tif  the  compJeletl  *iruiture. 

llH**e  three  k'reat  lathrdral*  at  I  i\«r]»«i..I, 
\\  a*hini;ton  and  New  \'Tk  are  to  \k  the 
croumnjj  achie^imenl*  ^f  the  *t"n«  \\<»rker*  nf 
the  prt  *<'nt  >;tiierati"n  All  <»l  them  are  I'n 
cei\ed  in  the  *a're  reverent  *pirit  tlut  n-arked 
the  ir.a*ter  creatMii*  <•!  the  t»<du\.il  hm!'!<r* 
I'nlil  \*e  n  ade  tln*e  e?!"rt*  to  M'al*h  l!ir  n  ar 
Vtl-'U*  ir.in*ter*  id  the  \!itl«lle  X^t  *.  it  r  ^hl 
have  U-en  d«en'<d  tlut  the  in*pirati*  n  axu\  U.  • 
jxHtic  feeliiifc;  nr\e**ar\  to  ereit  a  lathidral 
like  fli-»*e  of  IhifhaMi,  >i*:^liMr\.  N^ire 
I>aMe,  (  hartre*.  I'mt^  •s.  Xl-'.in  Kh<:"**  ••r 
i  «  ,  -kt'ie  had  jia*M  d  viilli  the  *i  •  '  'i-  taith  *'i 
our  t-'fetather*  1  he  ini»*'.ern  Iim  *  "'iifc;*  *!i"H 
t*ut  we  ha\e  *iKceetlMi  tN»ri-t^*r\.  a*  tar  a* 
lar^ene**  «-f  di*!i;n  aiul  ette\t  I'f  ti  a**  atc  f  ti- 
ter lud  Il'e  i*nl\  *^aN  m  whsh  we  tail  i*  "i 
the  e\«im*it»*  *l«'..iav\  and  pr'»i*.!*;"n  ••!  «!<  lad 
Ihi*  I*  n  I  due  tt»  an\  lai  k  ft  a*.!"\  *  n  tl>e 
part  -"f  *  *i'  *t"nto:ittr*  Tlie  fa".'i  i*  eniinlx 
in  th-'*e  vih»  h  LI  the  piir^t  *tr'.»v^-  M'-hrn 
a»n'I:ti- n*  p ',1*1  l*e  taken  ii't.»  a^t'»unt  t  Hk 
cann.'t  i;et  art  h'!ei  tiiral  ***.:'; -t'-rt  W"rth\  «»i 
th.e  na're  for  a  itu  re  *"iirn«  \ "  an  *  W4»;e  It 
we  wi-h  the  art  i»f  the  tnie  art:*an  we  nui*! 
I»e  priiMrc-*!  t«»  ju\  f- r  it  The  a*uienl  huild 
er*  mere  la\i*h  m  their  exjx-n  l:!ure*.  d<*f>it'- 
the  fact  tliat  h\inj»  cxpen*^*  mere  *n'all  in 
lh"*e  i'..'.  *  If  me  are  prepared  t'»  e\|¥rd 
*un:*  c  Tv.m<n*urate  mith  ^h■i^e  fuid  for  the 
jjreat  catludra!*  <if  old   me  tan  nutch  thrtn. 
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detail  for  detail.  It  is  not  too  late  to  provide 
suitable  adornment  for  the  structures  at  Liv- 
erpool, New  York  and  Washington. 


AN  ALASKAN  TRAMWAY 

Unique  Transmission  Service  Elstablished  in  Record 
Breaking  lune 

Messrs.  Broderick  &  Bascom  of  St.  Louis 
have  just  completed  a  second  unusual  tram- 
way order  for  Alaska.  A  little  distance  south 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  River,  on  the  Alas- 
kan coast,  is  one  of  the  most  hustling  copper 
mining  camps  in  the  world.  Some  time  ago  a 
franchise  was  granted  for  a  railroad,  but  after 
the  grade  was  made  work  ceased.  On  August 
10  of  this  year  a  public  mass  meeting  was  held, 
which  resulted  in  the  launching  of  the  Alaska 
Home  Railway.  Stock  was  sold,  and  nineteen 
days  afterward  all  materials  and  equipment, 
including  rails,  engines,  cars  and  everything, 
had  been  contracted  for,  also  including  a  com- 
plete Broderick  &  Bascom  Patented  Aerial 
Tramway  System. 

The  new  railway,  in  its  thirty- four  mile  length 
from  Valdez,  has  to  go  up  over  the  summit  of 
the  coast  range  of  mountains  at  a  point  called 
Thompson's  Pass.  The  way  up  to  the*  pass 
consists  of  three  ragged  scallops  with  two  dis- 
tinct points.  From  the  top  of  the  pass  down 
to  the  first  point  is  a  distance  of  2,600  feet: 
from  the  first  point  to  the  second  point  is  also 
2,600  feet.  From  the  second  point  to  the  low- 
er station  of  the  tramway  is  a  distance  of  1,500 
feet,  making  a  total  tramway  of  6,600  feet. 

The  tramway  station  on  the  top  of  the  pass 
is  2,000  feet  higher  than  the  lower  station.  As 
a  rule,  tramway  systems  have  supports  about 
every  300  feet  and  about  the  longest  known 
unsupported  spans  are  seldom  over  2,000  feet. 
But  here  we  have  two  distinct  spans  each  2,600 
feet  in  length.  The  only  supports  in  this  en- 
tire tramway  system  are  two  20-foot  steel 
towers.  The  track,  or  standing  cables,  are  the 
famous  Yellow  Strand  Powersteel  wire  rope. 
A  30-horsepower  steam  engine  at  the  top  of 
the  pass  will  operate  the  thirty-two  tramway 
carriers  and  the  two  lumber  carriers  which 
have  a  capacity  of  from  300  to  1,000  pounds 
and  will  make  the  trip  up  the  incline  in  twen- 
ty-two minutes. 


The  success  of  the  railroad  and  the  energ} 
with  which  it  has  been  rushed  through  are 
very  largely  due  to  Mr.  H.  D.  Rej-nolds,  pres- 
ident of  the  Reynolds  Alaska  Development 
Company.  He  has  devoted  almost  his  entire 
time  to  the  project,  and  things  have  happened 
because  of  his  ability  and  aggressiveness.  On 
August  10th  a  mass  meeting  of  citizens  was 
held.  On  the  11th,  terminals  in  Valdez  se- 
cured. On  the  12th,  a  corps  of  engineers  cchd- 
menced  the  survey.  On  the  13th,  ex-Govemor 
Brady  of  Alaska  turned  the  first  shovel  of 
dirt  and  the  first  mile  was  graded  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Valdez.  On  the  16th,  over  3CX>  men 
were  at  work  covering  a  distance  of  five  miles. 
On  the  24th,  the  working  force  was  doubled. 
On  the  27th,  the  first  shipments  of  eng^es, 
cars  and  rails  were  received  from  Seattle,  for 
all  supplies,  etc.,  had  been  purchased  by  cable, 
and  trams  will  run  before  snow  flies.  Thirt\* 
days  after  Broderick  &  Bascom  received  the 
contract  the  entire  tramway  system  was 
shipped,  ready  to  set  up. 

Among  the  many  tramway  systems  recently 
installed  by  Broderick  &  Bascom  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  the  following  among  those 
who  handle  non-metallic  mineral  products: 

Southern  Gypsum  Company  of  Virginia — 
Tramway  1,495  feet  long,  capacity  IO34  ton'* 
gypsum  rock  per  hour. 

The  Consolidated  Feldspar  Company  of 
Connecticut — Tramway  1,100  feet  long,  capac- 
ity 10  tons  per  hour. 

J.  Buttgenbach  Company  of  Florida — • 
Tramway  1,600  feet  long,  capacity  15  tons 
phosphate  per  hour. 


Auto  Falls  Into  Quarry 

While  a  man  named  Lynch  was  driving  an 
automobile  in  Chicago  the  other  day  the  ma- 
chine turned  abruptly  from  the  road,  crashed 
through  a  fence  and  plunged  to  the  bottom  of 
a  quarry  of  the  Chicago  Crushed  Stone  Com- 
pany, a  distance  of  75  feet.  Lynch  threw  him- 
self out  of  the  car  when  it  was  in  midair  aid 
fell  on  the  jagged  rocks  below.  He  may  re- 
cover. A  man  who  was  in  the  car  caught  a 
post  of  the  fence,  swung  himself  dear  of  the 
machine  and  hung  suspended  over  the  quarry 
until  he  could  scramble  to  safety. 
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Talc  Deposits  in  Brazil 

Consul-Cieneral  (].  E.  Anderson  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  advises  that  considerable  interest  is 
being  shown  in  the  talc  deposits  of  Brazil  by 
both  American  and  European  manufacturers 
of  talcum  powder  and  similar  preparations 
He  states : 

Apparently  the  Brazilian  deposits  of  the 
stone  are  inexhaustible.  The  price  of  the 
stone  depends  upon  labor  and  trans]X)rtation 


rather  than  upon  the  clement  of  supply.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  principal  deposits  now  being 
worked  are  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  in  the 
mountains  near  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  notably 
near  Loreno  in  that  State.  Three  qualities  of 
the  stone  are  produced,  the  quality  depending 
upon  the  color.  The  stone  ready  for  crushing 
is  being  furnished  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  from 
82  to  120  milreis  per  ton,  or  from  $25.42  to 
$37.20  per  ton  at  present  exchange.  It  seems 
to  be  of  very  g(K)d  quality  in  the  three  grades. 


Harry  Hims  in  His  Studio     (See  Page  368) 
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MARBLE  AND  GRANITE 

A  Large  Deposit  o(  Marble  Near  San  Bernardino  to  Be  Developed.      Rapid  Progress  being  Made  m 

the  Gunnison  County  Quarries  in  Colorado.      The  Green  Granite  Found  Near  Wausau, 

Wisconsin.      A  Company  Formed  to  Work  Marble  at  Murphy,  N.  C 


THE  California  Marble  Company  will  de- 
velop an  extensive  deposit  of  white  and 
variegated  marble  in  Mill  Creek  Canyon, 
about  twenty-four  miles  north  of  San  Ber- 
nardino, and  ninety  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 
Machinery  has  been  ordered  and  will  be  in- 
stalled as  soon  as  possible.  This  deposit  was 
discovered  last  February  by  George  Burris 
and  his  two  sons,  who  were  at  that  time  pros- 
pecting for  gold.  Several  specimens  of  the 
rock  were  brought  to  Los  Angeles  and  after 
being  examined  by  experts  were  found  to  be 
of  very  fine  quality.  The  property  is  about 
fifteen  miles  from  the  power  plant  of  the 
Edison  Electric  Company,  which  supplies 
power  to  Los  Angciles.  It  is  the  intention  to 
build  an  electric  and  transmission  line  up  to 
the  company's  property  in  order  to  enable  it 
to  begin  work.  There  is  a  good  wagon  road 
from  San  Bernardino  within  two  miles  of  the 
camp  and  the  ivork  of  building  this  road  to 
the  property  will  begin  at  once. 

A  party  of  Cleveland  officials  has  inspected 
the  quarries  of  the  Colorado- Yule  Marble 
Company,  at  Marble,  Col.,  which  is  to  supply 
marble  for  the  new  Court  House  in  Qeveland. 
Alexander  J.  Mitchell  has  recently  told  how 
he  came  to  locate  this  deposit,  which  has  re- 
cently attracted  such  wide  attention.  "When 
I  first  went  into-  the  country  where  Marble  is 
now  located,"  said  Mr.  Mitchell,  "I  was  carry- 
ing a  transit  in  a  surveying  party.  Pros- 
pectors were  out  looking  for  gold  and  silver. 
While  I  have  examined  hundreds  of  mines,  I 
never  invested  in  metal  properties.  In  com- 
pany with  Dr.  R.  H.  Kline,  of  Philadelphia, 
I  located  the  marble  beds.  We  took  samples 
of  them  and  had  them  tested.  I  put  in  many 
a  weary  day  there  and  I  bought  up  every  bit 
of  property  there  that  my  finances  would 
permit.  The  doctor  and  I  discovered  that  our. 
mine  was  better  than  that  at  Carrara;  that 
the  quality  of  the  product  was  finer  and  that 


it  would  stand  2,000  pounds  more  pressure 
to  the  inch  than  Carrara.  The  doctor  died  in 
Philadelphia  and  his  interest  in  the  property 
went  to  his  heirs.  This  caused  a  delay  of 
eight  years  pending  the  settlement  of  the 
estate.  Finally  everything  was  arranged  so 
that  we  could  go  ahead,  and  you  have  seen 
what  has  been  done.  There  is  not  a  dollar's 
worth  of  stock  in  the  company  on  the  market 
You  could  not  buy  any  if  you  wanted  it.  I 
have  a  prophecy  to  make  and  that  is  that 
there  is  coming  a  time  when  Marble  will  have 
a  population  of  10,000  people.  The  quarries 
will  eventually  be  the  largest  in  the  world.'" 

Senator  J.  F.  Manning,  of  Vermont,  one  of 
the  best-known  and  most  competent  marble 
men  of  the  country,  is  the  sales  manager  of 
the  company.  Stone  first  learned  of  this  de- 
posit from  Mr.  Julian  Haugwitz,  son-in-law 
of  Dr.  Kline,  and  the  deposit  was  written  up 
in  these  columns  a  number  of  years  ago. 

The  Marathon  County  Granite  Company, 
of  Wausau,  Wis.,  is  installing  improved  equip- 
ment in  the  Parcher  quarry,  seven  miles  from 
Wausau  in  the  town  of  Stettin.  This  is  the 
quarry  from  which  the  company  obtains  its 
green  granite,  the  only  deposit  of  the  kind  in 
the  country  except  that  at  Quincy  and  the  one 
at  Windsor,  Vt.  The  Wisconsin  gfranitc 
closely  resembles  that  at  Quincy.  The  grain 
and  texture  are  said  to  equal  the  best  grades, 
and  this  granite  takes  a  splendid  polish.  It  is 
less  disturbed  by  disfiguring  seams,  than  most 
granite,  and  is  especially  valuable  because  of 
the  large  pieces  which  can  be  taken  out  free  of 
all  flaws. 

A  party  of  fourteen  granite  cutters  and  one 
blacksmith  have  started  in  business  for  them- 
selves on  the  co-operative  plan  at  Northfield, 
Vt.,  and  hope  to  get  a  living,  with  perhaps 
something  besides,  during  the  period  of  busi- 
ness depression  there  now.  They  have  se- 
cured room  in  the  Ellis  shed  No.  1,  which  is 
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at  present  shut  down.  All  but  two  of  the  men 
are  Italians. 

The  Joseph  C.  Callahan  &  Sons  Mining 
Company,  of  Gouvemeur,  N.  Y.,  has  been  in- 
corporated, with  a  capital  stock  of  only  f580. 
The  directors  named  are  J.  C.  Callahan  and 
Leo  Callahan,  of  Gouvemeur,  and  J.  H.  Cal- 
lahan, of  Chateaue^ay.  The  new  company  has 
leased  and  will  operate  the  quarries  of  the 
Watertown  Marble  Company. 

The  operator  of  the  traveling  crane  at  the 
Ashley  Falls,  Mass..  Marble  Company  was 
severely  injured  recently.  The  cog  wheel  of 
the  crane,  weighing  neirly  a  ton  and  a  quar- 
ter, tipped  over  and  fell  on  his  foot,  crushing 
the  bone. 

The  Wege  liros.  Marble  Company,  of  Co- 
lumbus, (")..  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $4(),(KM).  The  incorporators 
are  Carl  F.  Wege.  Frederick  Schuler,  Charles 
Wege,  J.  H.  Holterman  and  Joseph  Segale. 
The  company  will  continue  the  business  con- 
ducted as  a  partnership  by  Charles  and  Carl 
Wege  and  will  deal  in  marble,  granite,  stone, 
tile,  slate,  etc..  either  raw  or  manufactured, 
that  may  be  used  in  the  construction  of  build- 
ings. 

The  Casparis  Marble  Company,  incor- 
porated at  Columbus.  O..  recently  with  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  fl(),(MK),  has  organized  by  the 
election  of  W.  ( ).  Taylor,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager:  Thomas  S.  Brooks,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  A.  S.  Jones,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
These  officers  with  Daniel  J.  Ryan  and  E.  G. 
Doming  constitute  the  board  of  directors. 
The  company  was  formed  to  develop  a  large 
tract  of  marble  land  at  Murphy,  N.  C,  and  the 


work  has  been  begun.  The  tract  belongs  to 
the  Cherokee  Marble  &  Iron  Company,  which 
leased  it  to  the  Casparis  Stone  Company.  W. 
O.  Taylor,  secretary  of  the  Casparis  Stone 
Company,  recently  inspected  the  property  in 
North  Carolina. 

The  monumental  granite  firm  of  Vanetti 
and  Brusa  Company,  of  Harre,  has  been  sold 
to  the  Ilrusa  Granite  Company,  the  latter  firm 
consisting  of  three  brothers,  Caesar,  John  B. 
and  L  lirusa,  of  Carre,  and  John  B.  Bnisa,  a 
cousin,  of  Xorthfield.  The  firm  is  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  plant  of  C.  Bianchi  &  Sons. 

Patrick  Quinn,  who  is  known  as  the  East- 
ern Granite  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  is  seeking 
to  enjoin  the  trustees  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathed- 
ral from  interfering  with  him  in  placing  monu- 
ments in  Calvary  Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  or  re- 
pairing those  already  there. 

The  C.  E.  Anderson  Marble  Works,  at  Al- 
liance, (>.,  is  being  enlarged,  the  capacity  of 
the  plant  being  doubled. 

The  Hardwick,  \'t..  Monumental  Company 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  flOO,- 
(M)0  by  George  F.  Harvey  of  Philadelphia.  A. 
P».  Thomas.  G.  O.  Kimball  and  W.  A.  Dutton 
of  Hardwick  and  M.  E.  Tucker  of  Hyde  Park. 
The  last  mentioned  is  the  president  of  the 
company  developing  the  asbestos  property  at 
Lov.ell.'Vt. 

.\inong  edifices  of  recent  construction  for 
which  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C,  granite  was  selected 
are  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Harris- 
burgh,  Pa. ;  All  Saints*  Cathedral  at  Jersey 
City.  X.  J.,  and  St.  Nicholas  Cathedral  at  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J. 
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The  big  Candlewood  hill  granite  quarries 
at  Center  Groton,  Conn.,  which  have  been  un- 
disturbed for  several  years,  are  to  be  opened 
this  winter  by  J.  Leopold  &  Company,  of  New 
York  City,  which  has  leased  the  quarries  for 
a  term  of  five  years  from  Hiram  Denison,  of 
Mystic,  agent  for  the  owners.  Some  of  the 
best  granite  in  the  State  is  to  be  found  there, 
but  owing  to  its  out-of-the-way  location  its 
operation  has  not  always  been  a  success. 
When  the  granite  is  cut  the  new  company 
will  cart  it  to  the  half-way  dock  on  the  Mystic 
River  where  it  will  be  lightered  to  its  des- 
tination. 

Hunter  &  Son  are  enlarging  their  marble 
cutting  plant  on  East  Fulton  street,  Glovers- 
ville,  N.  Y.  A  traveling  crane  of  large  capac- 
ity will  be  installed. 

Ford  &  Son,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  will  at 
once  put  in  operation  the  granite  plant  former- 
ly operated  by  the  Milford  Granite  Company, 
at  Milford,  N.  H. 

The  Vermont  Marble  Company  will  erect 
at  Proctor  a  new  loading  and  storage  shed 
for  the  finishing  department.  It  will  be  230 
feet  long  by  20  wide,  and  two  stories  high. 

The  Empire  Monument  Company,  of  Jer- 
sey City,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $125,000  by  C.  N.  King,  G.  G.  Rus- 
sell and  J.  B.  Morsells,  all  of  Jersey  City. 

The  American  Marble  Company,  of  Fair 
Haven,  Vt.,  will  erect  a  new  and  commodious 
plant  at  that  place.  The  mill,  which  is  to  be 
built  of  cement  blocks  with  wood  roof  sup- 


ported by  steel  girders,  will  consist  of  a  ma- 
chinery building,  40  feet  by  80  feet,  and  a  cut- 
ting shop,  90  feet  by  26  feet.  The  mill  will 
be  equipped  with  a  crane  having  a  capacity  of 
five  tons,  rubbing  bed,  polishers,  pneumatic 
tools. 

The  business  of  the  American  Marble  Com- 
pany, which  is  the  making  of  marble  altars, 
started  by  the  late  Edward  L.  Allen  in  1896. 
has  grown  to  be  the  largest  industry  of 
its  kind  in  this  country.  The  company  was 
incorporated  in  1907  and  its  officers  are: 
President,  Herbert  O.  Allen;  treasurer  and 
general  manager,  Edward  Everts  Allen. 

The  New  State  Granite  Company,  of  Gran- 
ite, Okla.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  150,000,  by  J.  K.  Cox  and  R.  G. 
Sandridge,  of  Granite;  R.  J.  Hamilton,  of 
Eureka  Springs,  Ark.,  and  R,  M.  White,  of 
Abilene,  Kans. 

James  Henderson,  a  quarryman,  prominent 
in  the  union  at  Graniteville,  Vt,  was  found 
dead  in  a  pasture  at  St.  Johnsbury.  It  is  be- 
lieved he  died  from  exposure. 

Granite  cutters  at  Maisonneuve.  Quebec, 
have  obtained  an  advance  from  |2.50  to  $3  a 
day  and  the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  day. 

Charles  A.  Swingle  &  Co.,  one  of  the  larg- 
est granite  firms  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  has  failed, 
with  liabilities  of  ?42,926,  of  which  f  22.875  is 
unsecured.  The  largest  unsecured  creditor  is 
J.  S.  Swingle,  of  Quincy,  who  has  a  claim  of 
$11,046  for  machinery  and  polishing.  The 
total  assets  are  $25,507. 
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SANDSTONE  AND  UMESTONE 

dolorado  Ranked  Sixth  During  the  Past  Year  in  lu  Output  of  Sandstone.     The  State  Produces  Stone 
of  Pleasbg  GJor  and  High  Grade.      A  Brownstone  Deposit  Near  Altoona,  Pa.,  to  be 
Developed.     Utah  Quarries  to  be  Made  Available  by  New  Electric  Railway 


^^OLORADC)  has  made  a  fair  record  for 
^^^  itself  in  the  stone  producing  line,  and 
will  probably  take  a  more  prominent  place 
shortly,  with  the  development  of  new  deposits. 
The  only  thing  that  has  prevented  a  very 
l3rge  pro<l action  has  been  the  fact  that  some 
4.M'  the  best  deposits  of  stone  have  been  off 
the  line  of  the  railroads  and  have  had  to  await 
the  development  of  the  transportation  facili- 
ties of  the  State.  The  i^ranite  output  is  small 
at  present,  but  excellent  stone,  fitted  for  high- 
jrrade  monumental  work,  has  been  discovered 
and  will  come  upon  the  market  before  long. 
The   State  has  wonderful   marble   resources, 


Arkin>    Qi'ARRY,    Larimer    G)L'nty,    Col. 

both  in  the  way  of  white  and  highly  colored 
and  variegated  marbles.  An  excellent  start 
has  been  made  in  the  stupendous  deposit  at 
Marble,  on  Yule  creek,  and  hereafter  this  will 
l>e  a  big  producer.  Quite  an  amount  of  lime- 
stone is  (|uarried,  but  this  is  used  almost 
wholly  for  fluxing  purposes.  A  decided 
novelty  is  the  lava  stone,  which  has  been  used 
with  admirable  effect  for  building  purposes. 
It  is  iTi  sandstone  that  Colorado  has  hereto- 
fore made  its  greatest  showing.  The  State 
pnxluces  sandstone  of  excellent  quality  and 


of  most  attractive  color.  Some  of  it  is  very 
similar  in  apearance  to  the  favorite  Dumfries 
stone  of  Scotland,  but  is  much  superior  to  the 
latter  in  durability  in  the  American  climate. 
In  11)05  Colorado  ranked  fifth  among  all  the 
States  in  its  sandstone  production,  or  fourth 
if  the  stone  used  for  building  purposes  alone 
is  considered.  There  was  a  slight  falling  oflF 
in  the  output  last  year,  but  still  even  in  1006 
Colorado  held  sixth  rank.  This  is  far  more 
than  the  State  could  claim  in  proportion  to 
its  size  and  population,  and  shows  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  stone  trade  within  its  borders. 

An  Altoona,  Pa.,  news  paragraph  says: 

"Attorney  Willis  E.  Mackey  has  returned 
from  the  East,  where  he  inter\4ewed  a  num- 
ber of  capitalists  who  are  considering  a  pro- 
ject for  opening  up  a  brown  stone  quarry  near 
this  city.  The  ledge  is  inexhaustible  and  the 
brown-stone  is  pronounced  as  being  of  a 
very  superior  quality.  The  refuse  from  the 
quarries  will  be  manufactured  into  bricks  and 
will  soon  be  placed  on  the  market.  The  bricks 
will  be  of  a  pinkish  cast  and  will  overcome 
the  variegated  colors  seen  in  nearly  all  kiln 
brick.  They  also  will  be  harder  than  the 
average  brick  now  on  the  market  and  will  be 
more  easily  handled  by  workmen  on  account 
of  the  velvet  surface,  which  overcomes  the 
rough  feeling  of  the  bricks  now  used." 

The  Ressles  Limestone  Company,  of  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital 
stock  of  foO.OOO  by  C.  B.  Funck,  I.  L.  Beck- 
ley  and  H.  T.  Atkins.  The  company  is  open- 
ing a  quarr}'  at  West  Myerstown.  C.  Bertram 
Funck  is  the  quarr}-  superintendent. 

An  electric  railway  is  to  be  run  from  Salt 
Lake  City  to  Emigration  Canon,  which  will 
open  up  for  development  some  of  the  best 
stone  quarries  in  Utah.  It  will  be  possible  to 
load  the  stone  from  the  quarries  directly  into 
the  cars,  and  will  thus  do  away  with  the  neces- 
sity for  a  long  haul  by  wagon. 

P.  H.  Candland,  proprietor  of  the  Nelson 
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quarry  at  Ephraim,  Utah,  from  which  a  white 
stone  is  taken,  says  that  he  had  offered  to 
furnish  50,000  feet  of  stone  in  four  months  for 
the  Newhouse  buildings,  about  to  be  erected 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  that  he  could  have 
furnished  it  sooner  if  he  could  have  had  as- 
surance that  he  would  receive  the  contract. 
He  declares  he  could  furnish  the  stone  at  a 
lower  price  than  the  freight  will  be  on  the 
Indiana  stone  selected  by  Mr.  Newhouse.    He 


Stout    Quarry,    Larimer    County,    Col. 

says  he  quoted  a  price  of  00  cents  a  hundred 
on  stone  laid  down  in  Salt  Lake. 

Property  owners  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  threaten 
to  get  an  injunction  against  a  paving  con- 
tractor in  that  city  because  he  is  putting 
down  buff  sandstone  instead  of  blue  sand- 
stone, which  was  specified.  The  latter  stone 
is  said  to  be  harder  and  more  durable  and  a 
higher  price  was  paid  in  order  that  it  might 
be  used. 

Congressman  Martin  B.  Madden,  president 
of  the  Western  Stone  Company,  in  a  public 
address  recently  declared  that  his  company 
could  make  much  quicker  time  by  shipping 
the  product  from  its  quarries  at  Joliet  to 
Chicago  by  canal  boats,  operated  on  the 
drainage  canal,  than  by  rail.  By  the  former 
method  the  trip  can  be  made  in  one  day.  It 
was  further  charged  that  the  average  freight 
speed  on  American  railroads  is  only  twenty- 


seven  miles  an  hour,  while  canal -boat  freight 
is  moved  at  an  average  of  five  miles  an  hour 
during  the  whole  twenty-four  hours. 

The  Turkey  Creek  Stone  Company  is  get- 
ting out  stone  from  its  quarries  at  Swallows, 
near  Florence,  Col.,  for  the  new  Carnegie 
library  in  Denver. 

The  dead  body  of  an  Italian  was  recently 
found  in  one  of  the  quarries  at  Annv^ille,  Pa. 

Captain  Alexander  Grant,  sixty-nine  years 
old,  a  widely  known  .stone  man  of  Marquette, 
Mich.,  was  badly  injured  by  falling-  from  a 
car  which  he  was  loading  with  stone  in  the 
quarry  of  Tipsett  &  Sinclair,  of  w^hich  he  is 
superintendent. 


Cloisters    of    Monreale.    Sicilv 
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SLATE  IN  NORWAY 


Good   Rock   Long  Known   to  Exist  in  That  Gnintry,  but  It  Has  Not  Been  Gmvenient  for 

Ocean  Transportation.     Attempt  to  Build  Up  a  Big  bdustiy  in  Ose  Fjord.     Englidi 

Capital  Interested.     Viking  Green  Slate  from  VaUres  District 


IT  is  generally  known  that  Norway  and  Swe- 
den have  abundant  and  diversified  mineral 
resources.  In  the  way  of  stone,  the  granite 
quarries  have  made  themselves  widely  known. 
The  granites  are  admirable  in  quality  and  of 
attractive  color  and  immense  quarries  have 
been  developed.  The  output  has  been  sent  in 
enormous  quantities  to  foreign  countries,  not 
only  for  monumental  and  building  purposes 
but  for  public  works  and  street  paving  as  well. 
The  marbles  and  sandstones  of  Scandinavia 
are  not  so  well  known,  but  still  there  is  a  fair 
production.  Now  Norway  is  attempting  to 
enter  the  slate  field,  and  it  is  said  by  foreign 
engineers  who  have  examined  the  deposits 
that  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  Hith- 
erto the  Norwegians  have  only  obtained  suf- 
ficient slate  for  home  consumption,  the  inac- 
cessibility of  the  old  quarries  preventing  them 
undertaking  exportation. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  rock  forma- 
tions of  Norway  have  freely  predicted  the 
possibility  of  discovering  true  slate  deposits  in 
sufficient  abundance  and  of  fissile  character, 
combined  with  the  requisite  attractiveness  in 
color,  near  enough  to  the  coast  for  profitable 
exportation.  Mr.  B.  Isdall,  of  Holmen-Ulvik, 
believes  he  has  such  a  combination  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Ose  Fjord.  Mr.  Isdall  has  for 
some  years  been  increasing  his  property  hold- 
ings in  the  district,  and  so  much  slate  has  been 
used  to  meet  his  own  building  operations  as 
to  give  quite  an  impetus  to  the  local  slate  in- 
dustry. The  quarries  yielding  the  most  thinly 
and  perfectly  laminated  and  uniformly  col- 
oreil  slate  were  owned  and  worked  by  the 
peasants  of  the  locality  from  whom  he  pur- 
chased what  slates  he  required. 

An  examination  of  the  quarries  convinced 
Mr.  Isdall  of  the  existence  of  enormous  quan- 
tities of  cleavable  slate  formations.  The  per- 
fect lamination  of  the  beds,  the  regularity  of 
the  jointing  of  the  formation,  the  number  and 


uniform  colors,  dark  and  light  millers*  gray, 
as  wxll  as  the  blue  slate,  which  in  combination 
with  the  favorable  contours  of  the  quarrying 
location,  he  considered  afforded  very  desirable 
local  development  requirements.  The  one  ab- 
solutely essential  facility  wanting  was  the 
means  of  cheap  transport  of  the  slates  to  the 
north  end  of  the  Ose  Fjord.  After  a  survey 
of  the  ground  between  the  quarries  and  the 
Ose  Fjord,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  overcome 
this  hitherto  vital  requirement,  and  deter- 
mined to  enter  negotiations  with  the  various 
peasant  concessionaries  for  the  acquisition  of 
their  respective  rights.  To  accomplish  this 
was  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  as,  owing  to 
the  exceptional  amount  of  building  operations 
that  have  been  going  on  at  Ulvik  and  around 
the  banks  of  the  famous  Ulvik  Fjord,  which  is 
now  one  of  the  most  rapidly  increasing  tourist 
resorts  in  Norway,  the  industry  was  beginning 
to  assume  considerable  importance.  How* 
ever,  after  somewhat  protracted  negotiations, 
Mr.  Isdall  succeeded  in  definitely  securing  tht. 
whole  of  the  claims,  extending  along  the  trend 
of  the  cleavable  slate  formation  for  nearly 
three  miles  in  length.  He  then  set  about  the 
provision  of  a  direct  means  of  delivering  the 
products  on  to  the  Ose  Fjord. 

Having  eventually  secured  all  that  was  nec- 
essary for  these  purposes  he  constructed  a 
shipping  quay,  and  wharfage  and  equipped 
them  with  offices  and  other  buildings  to  enable 
both  expeditious  and  economical  shipments  be- 
ing made  direct  to  any  seaport  in  vessels  of 
any  tonnage  up  to  2,000  tons  burden.  He  also 
connected  the  whole  of  the  quarries  by  a  light 
aerial  ropeway  which  is  capable  of  conveying 
forty  tons  of  slate  per  diem  of  ten  hours.  This 
cable  is  3,250  meters  (about  3,550  yards)  in 
length.  The  upper  terminus  is  at  the  first  or 
bottom  floor  of  the  quarries,  at  an  altitude  of 
3,500  feet  above  the  shipping  quay,  leaving  an 
additional  altitude  to  the  apex  of  the  mount- 
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ain  of  1,600  feet  of  solid  slate  formation  above 
the  first  gallery  floor,  which,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  observe,  must  constitute  practically  in- 
exhaustible bodies  of  slate  rock.  The  quarries 
are  also  equipped  with  substantial  buildings 
for  the  accommodation  of  over  100  workmen, 
and  furnished  with  offices  and  manager's  resi- 
dence. It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that 
this  quarry,  so  far  as  the  land  transport  of  the 
slates  is  concerned,  by  the  aid  of  the  automatic 
aerial  ropeway  at  a  cost  of  a  few  pence  per 
ton,  is  practically  placed  alongside  the  ship- 
ping quay. 

A  London  architect,  while  on  a  summer  vis- 
it to  Ulvik,  was  attracted  to  the  slates  depos- 
ited on  the  quay.  He  was  so  pleased  with 
their  texture,  perfect  cleavage,  color  and  me- 
tallic ring  that  he  took  an  opportunity  of  in- 
terviewing Mr.  Isdall  at  Holmen.  The  archi- 
tect took  samples  back  to  London  with  him, 
and  there  succeeded  in  interesting  capital  in  a 
scheme  for  the  extensive  operation  of  the 
quarries.  Mr.  Isdall,  who  had  spent  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  his  own  money  on  the  enter- 
prise, consented  to  the  sale  of  the  property 
chiefly  to  foster  so  desirable  an  industry  in  the 
district  and  give  more  remunerative  employ- 
ment to  the  large  number  of  peasants  anxious 
to  avail  themselves  thereof. 

Another  Norwegian  slate  has  been  on  the 
London  market  for  some  time.  This  is  what 
is  known  as  "Viking  Green/'  from  the  Valdres 
district.  Norwegian  slates  hitherto  though  of 
excellent  quality  have  left  much  to  be  desired 
in  the  method  of  manufacture.  The  proprie- 
tors of  this  particular  quarry  have,  however, 
recently  taken  the  best  expert  advice'  upon  the 
method  of  production  and  sorting,  and  have 
recently  attached  to  their  staff  an  experienced 
Welsh  sorter,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  re* 
quirements  of  various  districts,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  slate  now  produced  is  superior  to 
any  regular  sized  green  slate  hitherto  sent 
from  Norway  to  the  market.  A  standard  has 
been  adopted  which  will  on  ihe  average  show 
fifty  slates  to  the  foot,  each  slate  therefore  av- 
eraging nearly  one-quarter  inch  in  thickness. 
There  are  three  shades  of  green,  viz.,  best 
green,  dark  green  and  gray. 


Slate  Trade  Notes. 

The  York-Bangor  Slate  Manufacturing 
Company,  with  a  capitalization  of  f200,000, 
has  been  organized  by  M.  G.  Collins  and 
other  Yorkers  who  are  interested  in  slate 
quarries  in  the  lower  end  of  York  County. 
The  company  is  the  result  of  the  merging  of 
Peach  Bottom  and  Bangor  quarry  interests. 
M.  G.  Collins,  of  York,  will  head  the  new 
corporation.  The  promoters  of  the  merg^er 
propose  to  quarry  a  large  amount  of  slate  for 
roofing  purposes.  In  addition  to  the  Peach 
Bottom  Slate  Manufacturing  Company's 
quarries,  operations  will  be  carried  on  at 
Bangor.  The  'Delabole  quarry  will  be  de- 
veloped on  an  elaborate  scale.  It  will  be 
operated  by  means  of  electricity,  will  be  equip- 
ped with  all  modern  machinery,  and  will  be 
placed  in  operation  at  an  early  date.  The 
company  has  chosen  as  its  manager  Cotton 
Amy,  a  well-known  operator  of  Bangor.  A 
force  of  twenty-five  men  is  taking  off  the 
top  at  the  Delabole  quarry,  adjoining  the  old 
quarry.  The  materials  for  the  towers  and 
other  electrical  transmission  appliances  which 
are  to  be  used  have  been  taken  from  Delta, 
and  a  large  amount  of  machinery  will  also  be 
removed  from  that  place.  Four  towers.  140 
feet  tall,  and  a  head  tower  90  feet,  are  being 
erected.  A  one-and-three-fourth  inch  smooth 
cable,  weighing  five  tons,  will  be  used.  The 
electric  current  for  operating  the  machinery 
will  be  supplied  from  a  large  generator  which 
the  company  will  install. 

Thomas  Masters,  Jr.,  of  Pen  Argyl.  Pa., 
operator  of  the  Excelsior  quarry,  seems  to  be 
fated  to  suffer  fire  loss.  Three  months  ago, 
while  Mrs.  Masters  was  in  New  York  on  her 
way  to  Europe,  there  was  a  fire  at  her  home, 
caused  by  children  playing  with  matches.  A 
week  or  two  ago  Mrs.  Masters  returned  from 
Europe,  and  the  next  day  fire  did  $2,500 
damage  at  her  home. 

C.  r>.  Baker,  a  Kansas  City  capitalist,  has 
purchased  a  l(>0-acre  tract  of  slate  land  about 
fifteen  miles  east  of  Mena,  in  Polk  County. 
Ark.  Mr.  Baker  proposes  to  develop  the 
property  and  will  begin  operations  at  once. 
The  land  purchased  by  Mr.  Baker  contains 
an  immense  deposit  of  black  and  gray  slate. 
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AERIAL  CARRIERS 
The  PkoUem  of  Handling  Rock  and  Refuse  Cheaply 
and  Expeditioittly 

In  all  enterprises  of  large  propoitions  there 
is  a  studied  endeavor  to  lessen  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction by  the  creation  of  machinery  to  do 
the  work  of  men  or  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  their  labor.  As  necessity  has  many  times 
proven  the  mother  ot  invention  so  the  abso- 
lute need  of  a  contrivance  to  take  rock  from 
the  bottom  of  quarries  and  carry  it  a  distance 


steel  frame  supported  by  sheaves  which  ride 
on  a  cable.  From  the  lower  side  of  the  car- 
riage, as  it  is  called,  hangs  a  shifting  bill 
wheel  controlled  by  a  hoisting  rope.  To  this 
is  attached  a  steel  or  wooden  box  for  rubbish 
and  the  chains  for  raising  large  stones.  The 
cable  passes  over  the  quarry  pit  or  the  place 
from  which  the  material  is  to  be  removed  and 
runs  over  a  mast  so  as  to  form  an  incline. 
The  mast  is  located  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  place  of  operation  as  to  permit  dumping 


Aerial   Carrier   in   Granville  Slate  Quarry 


has  been  an  urgent  incentive  to  those  of  an 
inventive  turn  of  mind  to  devote  their  ener- 
gies toward  producing  a  carrier  that  would 
perform  this  service.  The  inefficiency  of  the 
old  time  derrick  ha^  always  been  a  handicap 
to  the  energetic  ojverators.  and  they  have  spent 
time  and  money  experimenting  with  various 
kinds  of  equipment,  gaining  but  little  success. 

During  recent  years  the  problem  of  raisin*^ 
rock  and  other  materia  U  from  the  quarry 
pits  and  carrying  it  away  has  been  success- 
fully accomf»Iished  by  aerial  carriers. 

This  clever  mechanical  device  consists  of  a 


of  refuse  and  rubbish  well  out  of  the  way. 
The  idea  of  operating  is  quite  simple  but  ex- 
ceedingly successful.  The  carrier  is  placed 
on  the  cable  and  by  means  of  a  hoisting  rope 
on  a  drum  engine  is  run  up  and  down  the 
cable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  engineer.  The 
box  filled  with  rubbish  in  the  bottom  of  the 
quarry  is  hooked  cm  to  the  bill  wheel  and 
raised  by  means  of  a  hoisting  rojK*  to  the  car- 
riage on  the  cableway  above,  where  it  is 
locked.  The  carrier  is  then  drawn  up  the 
cable  to  the  desired  point  and  the  box  is  au- 
tomatically dumped.     The  operation  for  rais- 
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ing  large  stones  is  similar,  except  that  the 
chains  can  be  automatically  relieved  and  stone 
dropped  anywhere  desired  or  at  the  will  of 
the  engineer  the  load  can  be  gently  depos- 
ited where  convenient.  So  simple  is  this  car- 
rier that  one  man  can  operate  three  of  them 
on  as  many  cables  with  a  three-drum  engine. 
The  value  of  the  carrier,  aside  from  its  con- 
venience in  depositing  rock  oflF  from  the  vein 
and  out  of  the  way,  is  the  speed  with  which  it 
operates,  as  many  as  fifteen  to  twenty  loads 


an  hour  being  hoisted  and  carried  a  distance 
of  1,000  feet.  As  it  will  handle  loads  weigh- 
ing ten  tons  an  idea  can  be  gained  of  the 
large  amount  of  work  it  will  accomplish. 

Perhaps  no  mechanical  device  has  done  so 
much  to  aid  quarry  operations  as  these  car- 
riers, and  their  installment  is  now  considered 
a  necessity  in  stone,  slate,  granite  and  other 
quarries.  We  illustrate  one  installed  by  the 
Ruggles  Company  in  the  Granville  slate  sec- 
tion. 


SOME  POINTERS  ON  STONE 

The  Weathering  of  Colored  Marbles  and  of  Granite.      Chemical  Composition  to  Be  Considered  in  the 

Combination  of  Different  Stones  in  the  Same  Building.     Hudson  River  Bluestone  a  Trade 

Name  Given  to  Siliceous  Sandstone  as  Distinguished  From  the  Argillaceous  Variety 


To  the  Editor  of  Stone  : 

Mr.  Barnum's  happy  rapping  of  the  archi- 
tects over  the  knuckles  for  not  giving  more 
attention  to  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  the 
weathering  of  stone  is  very  timely.  In  travel- 
ing around  the  city  of  New  York  we  find 
many  columns  and  pilasters  of  imported  col- 
ored marbles  that  have  faded  out  in  a  few 
years  so  as  to  be  unrecognizable,  and  in  some 
cases  pieces  have  become  detached  from  the 
wall,  disfiguring  the  work.  The  polished 
granites,  on  the  contrary,  in  every  case  have 
retained  their  color  for  years,  some  over  thirty 
years.  These  facts  should  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  Mr.  Barnum's  statement.  But  the 
article  should  have  been  more  comprehensive 
and  should  have  pointed  out  that  much  of  the 
building  stone  and  marble  now  used  has  within 
the  last  ten  years  shown  signs  of  deteriora- 
tion in  weathering,  and  this  is  not  indicative 
of  very  discriminating  selection  on  the  part  of 
the  architect. 

As  to  using  different  kinds  of  marble  in  the 
same  building  there  cannot  be  much  objection, 
as  the  Cathedral  on  Fifth  avenue  and  Fiftieth 
street  would  demonstrate.  There  are  stones 
from  no  less  than  three  quarries  miles  apart, 
yet  few  observers  can  see  the  difference.  All 
marbles  in  ten  years  are  turned  to  a  dull  gray 


that  covers  over  any  differences  in  texture, 
especially  if  the  surface  is  rubbed,  as  is  now 
considered  **the  thing,''  and  very  correctly  so, 
as  the  surface  retains  much  less  dust  and 
grime  than  the  tooled  or  machine  dressed  sur- 
face. 

As  to  the  suggestion  of  using  North  River 
bluestone  for  steps  this  might  be  supplemented 
by  naming  the  Medina  sandstone  and  even  the 
Potsdam  sandstone,  both  of  which  make  door 
sills,  steps  and  platforms  the  equal  to  the  best 
real  North  River  stone,  and  certainly  superior 
to  the  average  North  River  bluestone  that  has 
never  seen  the  North  River  at  any  time,  but  is 
sold  for  such  nevertheless. 

Maurice  Fornachon,  Architect. 

159  Prospect  Street,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
October  22,  1907. 

Stone  is  always  pleased  to  print  communi- 
cations from  its  readers,  whether  they  agree 
with  the  conclusions  of  the  magazine  or  criti- 
cize them.  We  have  no  purpose  in  view  save 
the  advancement  of  the  stone  trade,  and  this 
can  best  be  served  by  a  frank  and  free  discus- 
sion of  all  the  topics  that  present  themselves. 
Mr.  Fornachon's  communication  is  interesting, 
and  if  comment  is  made  upon  one  or  two 
points  he  raises  it  is  in  no  captious  spirit. 

As  to  the  greater  durability  of  polished  gran- 
ite over  marble  under  exposure  in  our  severe 
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Barre  Pneumatic  Tool 


rpHE    BARRE    PNEUMATIC    TOOL  is  made  for 
carving  and   lettering   in  granite,  marble  and  stone. 
Simple  in  construction,  and  remarkable  for  the  smoothness 
with  which  it  runs. 


MAVE  XiV 
FOUR 
SIZES 


SEND  FOR 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 


If  ANUPACTURBD  BY 


TROW    &   HOLDEN 
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climate  there  is,  of  course,  no  question.  But 
architects  sometimes  seem  to  think  that  if  they 
protect  a  poHshed  marble  from  the  direct  beat- 
ing of  rain  and  snow  there  will  be  very  slight 
weathering.  There  are  some  marbles  that  will 
hold  their  color  and  polish  fairly  well  if  merely 
given  an  overhead  covering.  But  there  are 
others  that  change  mightily  under  the  mere  in- 
fluence of  dampness  and  variations  of  temper- 
ature. We  have  in  mind  a  handsome  modern 
business  building  in  lower  New  York.  This 
has  a  recessed  entrance,  shut  in  from  storms 
by  the  overhanging  second  story.  It  never 
receives  even  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  This 
vestibule  is  panelled  throughout  with  an  ex- 
pensive light  blue  or  dove  colored  marble.  It 
has  been  in  place  only  about  twenty  years,  and 
yet  it  takes  an  extremely  close  study  to  tell 
what  the  material  is.  The  color  has  faded  to  a 
dirty,  uneven  gray  and  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
polish.  The  effect  at  present  is  not  as  good 
as  if  one  of  the  cheapest  sandstones  had  been 
used,  and  yet  it  is  a  fairly  expensive  marble. 
The  architect  should  look  at  the  question  in 
this  light:  When  a  builder  buys  an  otpensive 
marble  for  his  structure  he  is  paying  for  color, 
texture  and  polish.  If  at  the  end  of  a  few 
years  he  has  none  of  these  qualities,  save  a 
washed  out  tint  of  the  original  color,  he  may 
well  feel  that  he  has  been  cheated. 

As  for  Mr.  Fornachon's  statement  that  Mr. 
Barnum  should  have  taken  up  the  durability 
of  other  stones,  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  this 
subject  has  frequently  been  treated  in  these 
columns  in  the  past.  We  have  written  at  vari- 
ous times  on  the  weathering  qualities  of  al- 
most every  stone  used  in  this  country  for 
building  and  decoration.  The  greatest  fail- 
ures have  been  in  imported  stones,  which 
should  never  have  been  called  upon  to  face 
conditions  that  never  confronted  them  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  native  beds. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  different  stones  in 
the  same  structure,  Mr.  Fornachon  miscon- 
ceived the  point  of  Mr.  Barnum's  criticism. 
The  objection  was  not  to  the  use  of  stone  from 
different  localities  but  of  different  chemical 
composition.  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  is  an  il- 
lustration that  thoroughly  bears  out  this  point. 
It  is  true  that  this  great  structure  took  the 
product  of  three  widely  separated  quarries,  but 


they  all  yielded  precisely  the  same  kind  a£ 
stone,  a  dolomitic  limetone.  The  point  can  be 
made  more  emphatic  by  another  example  If 
an  architect  wished  to  combine  a  stone  of  the 
same  character  with  Chester  Goodale  marble 
he  would  find  a  far  closer  kinship  in  the  stooe 
from  the  Georgia  quarries,  800  miles  away, 
than  in  that  from  the  quarries  at  Lee  or  Ash- 
ley Falls,  only  eight  and  twelve  miles  distant. 
To  too  many  architects  all  white  marbles  arc 
alike,  save  as  they  may  differ  in  tint,  texture 
and  crystallization.  In  the  same  way,  and  this 
brings  us  to  Mr.  Fornachon's  last  point,  all 
bluestone  is  Hudson  River  bluestone,  because 
this  is  the  most  familiar  trade  name.  Save  for 
the  fact  that  so  many  architects  are  ignorant 
of  the  distinction,  it  should  not  be  necessary 
to  state  that  there  are  two  widely  different 
varieties  of  bluestone — the  one  siliceous  and 
the  other  argillaceous.  The  leading  ingredient 
of  the  first  is  silicate  and  of  the  second  alu- 
mina. The  siliceous  stone  is  found  along  the 
Hudson  River,  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  West 
Virginia  and  it  can  all  be  sold  under  the  clas- 
sification of  Hudson  River  bluestone  and  the 
ordinary  purchaser  be  none  the  wiser.  The 
difficulty  is  that  architects  frequently^  accept 
the  argillaceous  variety  without  an  exact 
knowledge  of  what  it  is.  The  two  stones  arc 
rarely  used  in  conjunction,  however.  A  strik- 
ing example  of  the  combination  is  furnished  by 
the  Aldrich  Court  Building  on  lower  Broad- 
way, New  York.  The  foundation  is  of  sili- 
ceous bluestone  from  Oxford,  Chenango 
County,  while  the  first  story  is  of  the  argilla- 
ceous bluestone  from  Wyoming  County,  New 
York. 

Concerning  the  proper  material  for  steps, 
sills  and  platforms,  any  sandstone  is  apt  to 
furnish  a  sure  footing.  The  advantages  of 
Hudson  River  bluestone  are  that  it  is  of  a 
pleasing  color  for  the  purpose,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely strong  and  durable,  that  it  works  eas- 
ily, that  its  natural  formation  in  thin  beds  fits 
it  particularly  for  large  platforms,  and  that  it 
is  not  harsh  to  the  feet.  Medina  and  Potsdam 
sandstone,  among  the  most  admirable  of  all 
structural  materials,  are  rather  gritty  to  walk 
upon  and  would  have  the  effect  of  sandpaper 
upon  shoeleather.  Besides,  a  quartzite  will 
polish,  more  or  less,  under  friction. 
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>  ,  FARREL 

' '  Crusher 


Specially  Designed 
and  Constructed  for 
HARDEST  kind  of 
work.  Large  Re- 
ceiving Capacity 

Complete  Crushing  and  Screening   Plants  Our  Specialty 

^SEND   FOR   CATALOGUE 

BARLE:    C.    bacon,   engineer 

Farrel  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.  Havemeyer  Building,  New  York 


S.FL0RYIV1FG.C0., 

BANQOR,  PA. 

""S-ySSS  Hoisting  Engines 

^  Slate  iVlachinery, 
Saws,  Planers, 
Etc.        .    .    • 


Suspension  Cableways 

and  Conveying  Devices. 
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Wanted 


Five  hundred  roofers  to  use 
PREMIER  BLACK,  the  strongest  roofing 
slate  In  the  world.   Smooth,  absolutely 
straight  and  of  a  beautiful  color.   Once 
used,  a  substitute  will  never  satisfy. 
A  trial  car  will  convince.   Samples  and 
prices  on  application. 

GRANVILLE  SLATE  COMPANY, 
GRANVILLE,  N.  Y, 


O.  A.  Miller  Slate  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

ROOFING  SLATE 

Black-Boards,  Stq>s,  Platforms  and  Urinal  Stalls 
SLATINGTON,  PA. 


Philadelphia  Office X  127  W.  Logaa  Street 

FRIDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS 
GCRNANTOWN.    PHILADELPHIA.    PA. 


The  Norcross  Bros.  Co. 

General  Contractors 

NEW  YORK 
Boston  Providence 

Worcester  Cleveland 
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diamond  Saws 


■  »ICLE       and       DOUBLE 
worn 

Limestone 
BAarble.  Slate 


Beo.  Anderson  {  Co. 


MAKERS  OF : 


Send  for  Catalogues 


lH.P.to 
1MH.P. 


Typmai 
12 


Sttw.KteliHI 


frmn  12  IbcIms  op  to  1M  IbcIms  diameter,  cotttiHI  op 


FMUiiO  Spindle 
to  S  leet  • 


rRENIER'S    SAND    PUMP 


For  Feeding  Sand,  Steel  or  Shot  for  SAWING  STONE 

Saws  ItLStetf  uses  less  sand  and  water  and  requites  less  power  and 
repairs  than  an7  other.  Runs  onl7  20  revolutions  per  minute* 
Pays  for  itself  in  six  months.  Used  by  the  Best  and  Largfest 
mills.    Send  for  full  description  and  prices. 


FRCNICR    &    SON.    Rutland.  Vermont 


K.   R.   NORTON 

J.    E.    NORTON 

NORTON     BROTHERS                                               | 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SEA 

GREEN    ROOFING 

SLATE 

OKA 

lkhs  in    red.   unfading   GREEN    AND 

PURPLE 

GRANVILLE.  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 
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UNITED  PEACH  BOTTOM  SLATE  COMPANY 

Largest  producen  and  shippen  of  *'  CERTIFICATE ' 


GENUINE 


Peach  Bottom 


SLATE 


Quick  Shipments.    Quality  Guaranteed 
DELTA  -  -  -  PENNSYLVANIA 


THE  ROOF  THAT 

NEVER  WEARS  OUT 

Sea   Green   and   Purple   Slate 

WRITE  US. 

AMERICAN  SEA  GREEN  SLATE  CO,, 

BOX  90.  GRANVILLE.  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 


THE   EXCELSIOR  SLATE  CO. 


THOMAS:  MASTERS.  Jr..  Proprietor 


''Masters''  Bxcelsior  Slate 


OUR   PRODUCTS: 
Roofing  Slate 
Structural  Slate 
Slate  Blackboards 
Slate  Grave  Vaults 
Marbleized  Slate 


OFFICE: 
Pen   Argyi    National    Bank   Building 

PEN   ARGYL.  PA, 
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YOU   HAVE  TRIED  THE   REST,  NOW  TRY  THE  BEST 


MAKE  THE    BEST   GRADES  OF 


WIRE      ROPE 


FOR    EVERY    PURPOSE 


WIRE    ROPE    TRAMWAYS 

AND  WIRE  ROPE  EQUIPMENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 


ALSO  SCLCCT 
ORAD 


?.Tr  IRON    AND    STEEL    WIRE  ?LV/o'.7: 


NEW    YORK    OmCC:     -     -     IT    BURLING    SLIP       SAVANNAH.    QA..      HARTFCLDCR-QARBUTT    CO. 
PHILADELPHIA    OFFICE:      626    COMMERCE    ST.       NEW    ORLEANS.    LA..      WHITNEY    SUPPLY    CO. 
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Rock  and  Ore  Crushing 
.Machinery 

For     Fine     or    Coarse     Crushing 

SEND    FOR    OUR    NEW    ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUE 

Geo.  V.  Cresson  Company 


PHflLADELPHU,  PA. 


NEW  YORK,  H.  Y. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CRUSHING: 
C.  G.  BUCHANAN,  CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

90  WEST  STRECT    NEW  YORK.  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Kennesaw  Marble  Company 


CONTRACTORS  FOR  RNE  INTERIOR 


MARBL£  DECORATIONS 


Dealers    in    Sawed    and    Finished    Monumental    Work 


MARIETTA,  GEORGIA 


ANTIQUE  GREEK  MARBLE 

Cipollino,  Rosso,  and  Verde  Antico 

ALSO 

Statuary  of  the  Parthenon,  and  Red-veined  Breche  Pavonazzetto 

from  the  refound 

OLD   GREEK   QUARRIES 


FARMER  <  BRINDLEY,  London,  S.  E.,  England 

MARBLE  WORKERS  AND  QUARRY  PROPRIETORS 
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MARBLE  AND  GRANITE  NOTES 


The  Northern  Granite  Company,  of  Hard- 
wick,  Vt.,  brought  suit  against  a  junk  dealer 
named  Gould.  The  company  sold  a  lot  of 
iron  about  the  quarry  but  it  was  not  very 
carefully  specified.  Some  derrick  fittings 
were  taken  and  the  company  sought  to  re- 
cover the  value  of  these.  The  court  gave  a 
decision  in  favor  of  the  junk  dealer. 

The  city  authorities  of  Colorado  Springs 
are  contemplating  paving  the  streets  with  dis- 
integrated* granite,  which  is  found  in  large 
quantities  along  the  Short  Line  Railroad  near 
that  city.  It  has  been  used  for  railway  bal- 
last with  good  effect  and  is  claimed  to  be  su- 
perior to  crushed  stone. 

The  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Marble  &  Granite 


Works  claim  that  this  year's  business  has  teea 
four  times  as  large  as  that  of  last  year- 
Messrs.  Wells  &  Wells,  the  proprietors,  have 
kept  twenty-five  men  steadily  employed. 

By  a  peculiar  coincidence  two  brothers  ena- 
ployed  in  different  granite  plants  at  Barre 
w'ere  severely  injured  the  same  day.  Jolm 
Grant,  while  w^orking  in  A.  S.  Bird  &  Sons' 
shed,  had  his  hand  crushed  between  two 
blocks  of  stone.  James  Grant,  at  the  Marr  & 
Gordon  plant,  had  a  vein  on  his  temple  severed 
by  a  flying  piece  of  stone  or  steel. 

The  new  marble  plant  of  Miller  &  Lay  cock, 
on  South  Washington  street,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  is  fast  nearing  completion. 


I 


Well   at   Mojjtepulciano,    Italy 
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F-OR  QUARRYMEN.  STONE-WORKERS.  CONTRACTORS,  ARCHITECTS 

BUILDERS  AND  STUDENTS 


ONES  FOR  BUILDING  AND  DECORATION. 

By  Professor  George  H.  Merrill,  Cura- 
tor of  the  United  States  National 
Museum.    New  edition,  illustrated.. $5.00 

MARBLE  DECORATIONp 

and  the  Terminology  of  British  and 
Foreign  Marbles.  By  George  H. 
Blagrove.    Illustrated 1.50 

BUATE  AND  SLATE  QUARRYING. 

Scientific,  Practical  and  Commercial. 
By  D.  C.  Davies,  with  illustrations 
and  folding  plates 1.25 

CEMENTS,  LIMES  AND  PLASTERS. 
Their     Materials,     Manufacture    and 
Properties.    By  Edwin  C.  Eckel. . .  6.00 

MINING  AND  QUARRYING. 

By  J.  H.  CdKns. «0 

ROCK  BLASTINa. 

Principles  of  Blasting  and  Appliances 
Used.    ByG.  G.Andre 3.00 

THE  BLASTING  OF  ROCK. 

In  Mines,  Quarries,  Tunnels,  etc.  By 
A.  W.  Daw  and  Z.  W.  Daw.  Illus^ 
trated    6.00 

ROCK   EXCAVATION, 
Methods  and  Cost    By  Halbert  Pow- 
ers GiUette 3.00 

EARTH  AND  ROCK  EXCAVATtflQ. 

By  Charles  Prelini.  With  tables,  dia- 
grams and  fflustratiuiis 9.00 

BLASTING  AND  QUARRYING  OP  STONE, 
For  Building  and  Other  Purposes.    By 
General  Sir  J.  Burgoyne GO 


PRACTICAL   MASON RYp 

Comprising  the  Construction,  Setting- 
Out  and  Working  of  Stairs,  Arches, 
Circular  Work,  etc.  By  W.  R.  Pur- 
chase   3.00 

MASONRY   AND   STONE-CUTTING. 

The  Principles  of  Masonic  Projection. 
By  E.  Dobson 1.00 

MODERN  STONE-CUTTING  AND  MASONRY. 

A  Practical  Treatise.  By  John  S.  Sie- 
bert  and  F.  C.  Biggin 1.50 

STEREOTOMY. 

Problems  in  Stone  Cutting.  By  S. 
Edward  Warren 2.60 

TREATISE  ON   MASONRY  CONSTRUCTION. 
By  Ira  O.  Baker 5.00 

STONE*WORKING  MACHINERY. 

With  Hints  on  the  Arrangement  and 
Management  of  Stone  Works.  By 
Mr.  Powis  Bale 3.65 

HOISTING  MACHINERY. 
Including  the  Elements  of  Crane  Con- 
struction,   By  Joseph  Homer 3.00 

pocKrr«sooK  op  alphabsts. 

By  SpoQ  ft  Chamberlain .26 

LETTERS  AND  LBTTBRING. 

A  Treatise  with  200  Examples.  By 
Frank  Chouteau  Brown 2.00 

EXPEDITIOUS  MEASURER. 
Indexed  Tables  Showing  Cubic  Coo- 
tents  of  Blocks  of  Stone.    By  A.  L. 
Nash 2.00 


ALL  TECHNICAL  BOOKS  CAN  BE  FIANISHED.    REMITTANCES  MUST  IN  ALL  CASES  ACCOMPANY 
THE  ORDERS.    PRICES  INCLUDE  COST  OF  MAOJNG 


FRANK  A.  LENT.  Publisher 

123  UBERTy  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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The  Cleveland  Stone  Company 

LARGEST  PRODUCERS  OF  SANDSTONE  IN  THE  WORLD 


SOLE  OWNERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

BEREA,  OHIO,  QUARRIES 

And  the  Largest  Operaton  of  the  Great 

Amherst  Buff  and  Blue  Sandstone  Quarries 


Sawed  Building  Stone,  Sawed  Flagging,  Curbing,  Bridge  Stone 
Capacity,  300  Cars  Per  Day 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOUCITED 


General  Offices:   CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


American  Diamond  Sand  Blast 


PORTABLE  SIZE  No.  2 


For 

cutting  out  letters 

on  monuments 

and 

tombstones 

Monograms  in 
relief 


Marvel 
of  Simplicity  a 
Efficiency- 


Write 
for  Details 


DRAUGHTSMAN 

Position  wanted  by  young  man  with 
two  years*  experience  at  granite  quarries 
in  making  working  drawings,  diagrams 
and  patterns.     Address 

.  .Draughtsman,  Care  of  STONE 


American  Diamond  Blast  Co. 

Dept  M  m  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED  I 

Broken  Stone  Quarry  wanted. 
About  300,000  yards  for 
foundation  and  road  worL 
Must  be  accessable  and  within 
water  transportation  to  New 
York  City.     Address 

H.  R.,  Care  of  STONE 
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Bedford  Steam  Stone  Works 397      Meadow  Grey  Marble  Co • . . .  398 

Bedford  Quarries  Co Inside  front  cover      National  Slate  Vault  Co Inside  back  cover 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co 437      New  Albany  Manufacturing  Co 435 

Gcveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Co 399      Newhall  Chain  Forge  and  Iron  Co 434 

Cleveland  Stone  Co 428      New  Jersey  Foundry  and  Machine  Co 434 

Dugan  Cut  Stone 435      Norcross  Bros.  Co 435 

Farmer  &  Brindley 431      Norton    Bros 430 

Frcnier  ft  Son 430     Oolitic   Stone  Co 438 

Granville  Slate  Co 433      Patch,  F.  R.,  Mfg.  Co 396 

Georpa  Marble  Co Back  cover      Perry-Matthews-Buskirk    895 

Harrison  Supply  Co 399      Pittsburg  Crushed  Steel  Co Inside  back  cover 

Hoadley  Stone  Co 397      Pittston  Slate  Co Back  cover 

Henley  Co..  Geo.  W 397      Ruggles   Machine   Co 428 

Hummelstown   Brownstone  Co 427      Steam  Stone  Cutter  Co 394 

iohnson  Co.,  E.  J 429      Trenton  Iron   Co 438 
ones,  R.  L.,  Estate  of 429     Trow  ft  Holden 425 

Kane,  E.  J 429      United  Peachbottom  Slate  Co 433 

Tennt:     $2.00  a  Year;   25  cents  a  Number 

FRANK  A.  LENT,  Publisher,  123  Liberty  Street,  New  York 
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STONE 


STEAM  STONE  CUTTER  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

Genuine  Wardwell  Electric 


RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


AND 


Steam  Stone  Channelers 

ALSO 

GADDERS  AND  QUARRY 
EQUIPMENT  GENERALLY 


For  over 
40  yejws 
WardweU's 
fufpe  stood 

oconomicm! 
quMrrying 


STONE  395 


. 


Perry-Matttiews-Busldrk 
Stone  Company 


MONADNOCM     BLOCM' 

CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS 


Bedford  Indiana  Limestone 


New  York  Ottlce 1  Madison  Avenue 

PhiladeMi^  Office      .      .     .      .615  Witherspoon  Building 

Boston  OfBce J78  Devonstiire  Street 

Indianapofis  Office 515  Kasota  Building 

Cleveland  Office Hickox  Building 

Montreal  Office 159  Si  James  Street 

Toronto  Office     .      •      .    Builders'  and  Traders'  Exchange 
Winnipeg  Office 259  Stanley  Sti«et 

WRITE    US 
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STONE 


The  Celebrated 

MAYNARD  JACK 


A   handy   tool   around   the   quarry   or   mill.     They   are   made 

in   four  sizes: 

No.   1.     Capacity 3  tons  No.  3.     Capacity 10  tons 

No.  2.     Capacity 6  tons  No.  4.     Capacity 15  tons 

We  have  all  sizes  in  stock  ready  for  immediate  shipment.     We 
also  have  parts  for  old  jacks. 


F.  R.  Patch  Manufacturing  Company 

RUTLAND,  VERMONT,  U.  S.  A. 


STONE  397 

HOADLEY  STONE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BLOOMINGTON,   INDIANA 

BEDFORD  STONE 

Best  quality  of  Cut,  Sawed,  Planed  and  Tamed  Stone 

^  B.imOBNTOTI.  PresldCBt       LI  -  '•  W.  HACKLEMAN.  Secretary 

BEDFORD  STEAM  STONE  WORKS 

QUARRYMEN  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

Buff  and  Blue  Bedford  Stone 

Sawed,  Planed,  Turned  or  Cut 

BEDFORD,  INDIANA 

The  Geo.  W.  Henley  Stone  Co. 

BEDFORD   STONE 

Finest  Grade  Buff   and  Blue  Stone 

"Rough    ^loeKjt  Jotaftftf.   Cut.   ^/ontftf  and    Tum*d 

^'•^nu  rSf ^S'sut^*  •"  BLOOMINGTON,  INDIANA 
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Macomber  4  Whyte  Rope  Co. 


MAKERS    OF 


HIGH     GRADE     WIRE     ROPE 


We  make  a  Specialty  of  QUARRY  ROPES  — Our  Monarch  Quality  being 
the  Acme  of  Perfection  for  this  work.    Also  Crucible  Steel  Gang  Ropes 


266  and  268  South  Clinton  Street 
CHICAGO 

128  Centre  Street  .  .  .  NEW  YORK 
402  Times  Building .  .  PITTSBURG 


WE  ALSO  MAKE 
THE 

MONARCH 

WIRE 
ROPE   CLIP 


"MEADOW  GREY"   MAR.BLE 


36.000     CUBIC      FEET 

yVANlllI   -^  of  **  Meadow  Grey''  were  shipped  from  our  Quarry- 
between    June  7,    1907  and  September    23,   1907. 


MEADOW  MARBLE  COMPANY,  «"^^^^^S„S^~' 

PRODUCTS   OF 

^*  MEADOW  GREV  TENNESSEE  MARBLE 


LARGE  BLOCKS  A  SPECIALTY 


PROMPT  SHIPMENTS  GUARANTEED 


CHNaNNATI  OFFICE,  516  Jst  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 


STONE  .        399 


MANY  larj^e  stone  concerns  are  now  using  the  Harrison 
Patent  Marble  Polishing  Wheel  for  producing  smooth 
surfaces  on  limestone  and  also  sandstone.  They  find  it  eco- 
nomical to  use  our  wheel. 

This  Wheel  complete  will  cost  you  $10.50,  containing  five 
Carborundum  Shoes, — certainly  the  best  investment  that  can 
possibly  be  made. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  our  goods,  we  would  suggest 
sending  a  postal  for  our  catalogue  containing  about  one  hundred 
pages,  which  is  free  to  all.  This  catalogue  describes,  illustrates 
and  gives  prices  of  all  Polishing  Materials,  Sawing  Materials, 
Polishing  Machinerj'  and  Granite  Cutters'  Tools.    Write  today  to  the 

HARRISON  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

NATHAN  C.  HARRISON.  General  Agent 

5  and  7  Dorchester  Avenue  Extension    :    :    BOSTON,  MASS. 

REMEMBER,  we  poslUvely  GUARANTEE  the  QUAUTY  of  aU  our  goods 


"Cleveland"  Plug    Drills 

No  Quarry  complete  without  at  least  one 

Especially  adapted  for  drilling   holes   in   comers, 
plug  and  feather  work,  ''iK)p  holes''  for  breaking 
up  large   blocks,  putting   line   on   stone,  and  all 
general  Quarry  work. 
LET     L  S     SHIP     YOU      ONE      FOR     TRIAL 


BOWE'S    HOSE    COUPLING 

750,000  IN    DAILY    USE      ::      NEVER   LEAKS 


THE  CLEVELAND  PNEUMATIC  TOOL  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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The  Kent  Pulverizer 

GRINDS  ALL   HARD   MATERIALS 

To  any  desired  degree  of  fineness 


TRAP  ROCK    . 
CEMENT  CLINKER 
LIMESTONE       . 
QUARTZ 


*r 


4}Tons  Per  Hr.  to  60  Mesh. 

lO'Bbls.  Per  Hr.  to  98^    100  Mesh. 

3  Tons  Per  Hr.  to  95^     100  Mesh. 

5  Tons  Per  Hr.  to  40  Mesh. 


USES  LESS  THAN  25  H.  P. 


L 


ARGEST   OUTPUT  PER  H.  P. 
EAST    ATTENTION 
OWEST    REPAIR    ACCOUNT 


Takes  any  feed  passing  1 "  ring 

If  you  grind,  write  us  and  let  us 
tell   you    how    to    save   money 

KENT  MILL  CO.,  170  Broadway,   New  York 
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VI      \\\  III 
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HUMMELSTOWN  BROWNSTONE 


Tke  fUl  ol  TiiMK  SMKkow  R«MHa«  Fraa  N«w  Yoik  to  North  C«roiM  aad  lit  Nlort  Notable  Oynrnm 

Om  of  lite  Lmttm  StoM-PtodnoBf  PUato  ■  ike  CooBtry  Operaird  lot  Maay  Ye«ra.     Iiwwfii 

Qntne*  —d  Ekbo»He  EnwywiiL    LW  of  OwlicdBfawMloMior  Concrete  aodBnck-Malunc 
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4(« 


STOSE 


\\w  ll»«»l  rmiitfy  in  the  final  riuartcr  of  the  ccn- 
iiwy  tir«^r«<lttiK.  S^imc  of  the  mr/st  recent  are 
of  ntufliU*  anrl  linimtinie^  anrl  these  j»hr>w  de- 
( l<lrrl  nittrk^  of  wrathrrinj^,  one  nr  two  having 
HrlMttlly  fallrn  in  fiirre**.    The  oldest  of  all  arc 


gone  blacksmith  has  lavished  loving  care  in 
hand  forged  trimmings.  There  are  elaborate 
hinges  and  hasps  and  a  band  across  the  front 
bears  the  initials,  "M.  H.  R."  and  "G.  H.  R/' 
and  the  date,  "1816.'     There  are  also  orna- 


OlO    UkRST    Moi^K    AT    W.M.TONVIU.F.    lU'ILT    IN     1800 


<si  thf  Kvn)  hnnvnvlono.  Those  sliow  over} 
n>,"^rk  ot  xW  ohi>ol  And  Arc  iwM  as  hrijiln  aiul 
iVovh  in  \N>l>r  Av  (ho  vtot^  Iviw.ii  quArriotl  every 
O^-^x   A  tow    ]>\nvlv«\i  tiVt  ;a\A\.      Vlio  slono  m 

tho  h»^\^^o  Anti  tbo  iNArn  no\oi  lAilv  lo  oaH  out 
oonvi^nt  ^>n  ^tv  w  v\-^t)i(  nr.i^  <^\i,-4litiov.  \\  .voomv 
n^^^^vt  nMvN>Mo  to  a  vumu^  niAn  tbnt  t]io  l^vM 
r.\'ikv  \\ti\^  ivM  r\'i*io  nvt  \\<vk  invjoAd  ot 
nN-^iv  t^.^n  3  lv."^''\vl  \wi^^  aC'V      I  1\  ro  o»^r.M 

O't    t''t^   wo.s.'^'   -".c    '  ■''•'■»    '"'^^^    •''    •''*'    '^' '^'N- 

tow '^  'n:  ^w-'-v',  -N    r,  ',.  r-,  r^    ;  ,v ;  ;'■..;  -t^  o^ivV 


harps    and 
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Ir.strx,  and  when  he  passed  away,  i 
s     Ai^o,     respected     and     esteeme»i 


inents   in    the    forms    of    hearts 
crosses. 

The  quarries  first  outgrew  a  mere  local  im- 
l»rtAnce  alx^ut  forty  years  ago,  when  they 
were  piirchased  by  the  late  Allen  Walton. 
Mr.  \\  ahon  was  noi  only  a  competent  quarry- 
n\^n  h\n  a1>o  a  splendid  manager  and  man  of 
A!i\.iTs  r.N  well.  Slowly  and  surely  he  built  up 
A  i^uwt  in 
tow      xertT 

:^  •.  r.j^'^.  ;::  :bo  onr.re  stone  trade,  the  work 
w  riv  ;;V.  X  o.'.-THv'.  ,  .r.  h\  his  Si^ns,  Allen  K.  Wal- 
:.  r  ;.   vl   K  Ncr:   1.  Wahom,  respectn-ely  presi- 

u  :  r. :».  crm;'^;/  r-.AnaircT  of  the  Hummels- 
;.  \v  :.-.  \\r,v:i,nc  CMr^anv  It  is  utterly  im- 
i\.vv  ;, ,  :.  r;.'r.  ;.^\  rr:ie  cotnoeptjon  oi  the  im- 
'^  .  •;  -^o.   !.'  u '  1 -h  :hr  D.^r.sm  has  attained  at 

'\     »\^.'  H  u  .:'ir»:'«:  a  \-i53X  to  the  quarries 

-^       >•;•  <'v^   kTc   n:*:    cv^nvincing  in 

-'.-.;       .  ^^-^  TPrr.rrcs  rxr.ry-y:  reproduce 

'^     ^ .'.  v  *u    <"  .>rr   .•:  the  rnirries  is  ttx> 

'^    '     \    '   V    •    1-    »      :,r\   phrii*«27iLphic  lens. 

'^^    ^    •^'.    ,    .  MOW    m-e  pne^rm.  although 


.V  T  ()  A  /• 


44).? 


•  •''-•':•*:  Ihc  n  4fu  h'rrMn  ti^jMrt  *  in  \hr 
I    •  4'«   V,    tiAjrid  !i\  ihr  ilj-t.ifur  tl.at  0'<  \  arc 

€'•*:  u!I  !*  «•  l;*^'!i  kjT.»«!c  lift "Uii^t  -tic  iti  ill!-* 
^  ?  t)  I  :•«  r«-  arr  t  Mir  »j:i.»rrir%.  kt)«>\%n  h. 
I  -^^r.  w",  *i  tr:';  !wr*  .iI-'»  furn^li  llu*  tra-Ir 
••  I  «  t»  ihr  \.i'Mt\  »»l  *.t«  nr  pr«Nl'iri«l  ( )f 
•'•  I  »«  <j".ir*\  \.»  I.  )ir«Mliu)t:^  the  warm  rr«l 
**  •«  v..  |-  p  :' If  in  hii:I'!i»-.vr  ^  ••n^tnu  Ip  •!!.  i" 
t' «  .'I  t*  i!  I*  n  "^t  \;k:'ronvK  uorkol  'Pic 
^'  •*  At  W  .i':  'tn  rir  I'lp^  t'»  Xhv  rv-flli  at  an 
a-  ^*'  ••!  .  *-  It  |4»  «!tv:rri%.  the  li<!k:f  Ik  mi: 
..••  ••  •**»  !«tl  in  tlnAiu--^.  'Vhv  r-nk  l^  rxrnlv 
U  *  .  '.  !•  f  i-  tir'^i*  \arMP.v:  frt^ni  I{  tti  1«»  frcl 
••-  t'  k:«  ^*.  :*)«•  i-'iit*.  rt;:*.ilar  an«l  fr«  m  4  t** 
4<»  I'.t  .,;  -.ft.  H.,  tJiat  «»  .iiii«J  liI^kN  of  atu 
;  •  ■  •■  ..*•  •  -'/c  lan  rca«!  '\  l>c  f»)»tain('«l.  T!m 
I    .*   .•^:*  •  t  t*.r  ^t«'nr  i^  as  {•'!!. »\%«*: 

*•••<.  a'*:*  >t  pure  ^^il^a.         *»4.41»» 
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Walirt-wn.  Ma^^  .  I****'.*  an.l  !•*•*{,  j^axe  7<H) 
t>'fi«  |K*r  ^I'.iarr  i>mt{  t:!t:n.atc*  irii^hmi:  l«iad 
f«.r  h'.'ir  irarhlr  fr«»Tn  M  .nt;^'!i.<r\  (  oiifit>, 
l*a  ;  .>«»  f.»r  hnu^t^nc  fr.  in  In<Itana;  ^U^  for 
ri<l  K,4n«I.t"tir  ffi  in  Hii'iwPf '^t-iun.  Pa  ,  Ifii*)  to 
l.iMHi  f,.r  \r;!..\\  <  »!)•.»  ^an«I*t..fir  " 

1  hrfc-  arc  two  iIi^tiTut  t»»l  'T\  «  f  thr  Mum- 
tn«i>t<i\%n  ^t«  nr  thr  ritfi.  v%arm  rol  ati'l  a  pnr- 
pli-h  t«'nr  TliiM  f'-rrn  an  r\i«l!tnl  an«l  haf- 
n)i«ni"ti^  i«Mihinati«  n  l*r«»l«Ks..r  T  (  .  H«'p 
km'*,  in  hi-*  rri"»rt  ^n  '  lVntiv\Kania  r.r»»\.  ii 
^tiMit^."  xUi'  ^tan«iar<l  lp«»k  <•(  it*  ila**,  ^aN-*  •»( 
thw  *tofu- :  "In  v*'»'»r  hf«»wn^l"nr  l»'.ii!i!ifi^'. 
that  ha\o  U'«n  *tan«l:n|»  nrarU  ll»**  \rar%.  !h< 
^t«tnr  I*  a*  !»r:k:ht  a-  %^h<n  it  hr«^t  cair.r  ft  ••!; 
the*  <|Marr>  Thr  inh«  rrnt  In-antx   an<l 

|MrnMn<ni\   in  tho  M-'.'-r.  t'»v:''th«r  uith  it*  «!• 
fcirahj!tl>    in  *  "Trhinali«'n   ujth   **•  tn  «»     'f  •  thti 
c«»!'«r*     l«»r    arv  hilritural    ctftAt.    will    .!\\a\^ 
cauM-  .1   «lr!i;an<l   f«'r  brow  p«.i.  tic  t»\    thr  \h'\X 
arihitci  t^." 

Am**  to  the  \\*ttlt«»n\  il'.o  iptarrx  an«l  plant 
I*  ha«l  throntjh  tlir  I»ro\Nn^t«'nr  &  Mnl«!'i<  t-^wii 
Kailr«t.i<l.  wliK'h  I*  aUmt  thrrr  nnlo*  l«»nu  an<l 
ha*  aN'Ut  %r\rn  nilr*  ..f  ^''iinv;*.  n\**%X  «>f  thr.ii 
in  \\\c  <|iiarrir*.  Tlic  railr'md  i*  n|nipjw^l  with 
f. .nr  I'K'Mr.otivc*.  pa**cnj»rr  o»ao!»r*  an<l  aUtit 
*i\t>  frrii:!it  car*  an<l  dnn^p  car*  I"rotn  th? 
l»ro\%n*t«»nr  ^tatt^n  thrrr  i*  a  n*r  t»f  LM.'!  fort 
l«»  tht    *nirTit,  an«I  a  <lr'»p  frnm  tluit  jwint  of 
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rank  •  ^'    •.♦    al«a<l  »»l    tJ.«    avt-rao*   fi;ar*'!o   ar*,,!  at*  i:l    '^^^  rr\t\  arr  c  ;•' .\c»l   in   thr  •jiiarrx^ 

^•!*.   ??  •    li!J  « -»?  *nc%,    m:*!   IkIi  \%    ihf   ^ran:t«  *  aii<!  r  •!'*. 

\S 'th    f  ^'ar«l    t'»   It*   «»tr<p;jth,    Trantu*nc.    xl**'  Harr    'ktatt*!!*  *    arr    n-t     \rr\     cnttrtaitnn^ 

fft    ^"•/•♦I     autli*»rit\.      %.!,*        **I'\|<-rr!  ml*  ftal-'i:    l»'.'i   it   i*   nrn  **ar\    to  jjnr   ^-nyc  ol 

V  i«5c  H  th  thr  jjo\rrn*'rM»  ti**tinj»  p  ath.'.nr  at  th«  m*  in  •  r'i«r  l-»  !•  n\r\  an>   hha  ««f  lf»r  work 
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the  c(jm]riiuy  accomplishes.  In  quarrv  No.  4, 
which  is  the  one  which  i^  U-in^  most  rapidly 
flevel^)j>ed  now,  the  strii^pinj^  is  rk>ne  with  a 
^iviiw  sh(;vel.  All  of  the  stri|>ping  is  wa>te. 
sitice  for  the  several  prfKlucts  ni  the  plant  only 
the  stmie  of  afiprovecl  quality  is  used.  The 
main  ii]wiuu^  is  420  feet  long,  240  feet  wide 
and  2(M)  feet  deep.  I'si-  is  made  at  this  quarr^% 
of  IW)  horsef)ower  and  there  are  twenty-two 
derricks,  each  with  a  separate  steam  hoist,  and 
one  cable  hoist. 

ynarries  Nos.  1  and  '^,  which  produce  the 


cut  and  dress  all  other  kinds  of  stone.  There 
is  a  large  modem  mill  of  300  horsepower 
capacity.  This  is  equipped  with  two  traveling' 
cranes  of  large  capacity,  four  derricks,  twelve 
gang  saws,  one  rubbing  bed,  one  ripper,  and 
two  lathes.  In  the  big  cutting  shed  adjoining 
there  are  foiu-  derricks  and  twelve  planers. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  both  for  the  produc- 
tion and  finishing  of  stone,  the  company  is 
equipped  for  contracts  of  almost  any  conceiv- 
able magnitude. 

F'»ut   the    Hummelstown    Brownstonc   Coni- 


\ll\\      IN     S\\\     Min     iW    ]\\   \\\\¥i  STOWS     Co\AV.\S\ 


]>nr]>lo  vt*^iu\  havo  t\\t>  oaMc  ]i«Mvt>  and  M\cn  p:m\   is  nv  ro  than  al]  oi  the  above  would  in- 

vtoam   donivkv.       llioso    aro    l.:VJI    iVot    loii^^  dioaio.     Tlie  company  is  enterprising  and  real- 

1(>(^  Uvt  \\i«U^  and   \i^0  uvt  .lo*  ]>.      Ihox    \v<v<>  !.o<  that  unRS>  ihcro  is  pn^gression  there  will 

\\w   hrvt   tjir^mov  o]h  nod    rjn«]   ai    ]>rrvont    arc  l>c   u  tia  i^ivs^iiMi.     The  problem   that  has  ha«l 

worked  at  \]w  oa^t  in«i.  wl^^n  a  ^n]>i>l\  «^i"  il^i^  a  Ov  nsiantlx  j^fTi'wino  iri]H>rtance  has  l>een  the 


nn>7an.«n  o\  the  wa^u-  pnuinots  oi  the  quarrv. 
]~]i^  1  r:<  n  w  been  >  'Ived  in  a  n>"-l  satisfac- 
t.  T\    --..'inHT.     T'^e'^e  has  Ix^en  CM'">i!>leud  and 


a. I     pr.i  iN''S<  s 


|]i«      1  1  n  ^    ■-  t  *^l<  \v '1     H'^^\\  "i^l*  'X        ]-\ 
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^^  .Irr-nrr  ihf  p3^x  xear  an  im- 


\  « >•  .'.jVi'iv     p.«'-    a'-     '  '  r"v  i>o     •' 


\  "V,-   vi..-!;    cn-^h.:-:^  an-l  -^tiC.  p'ant    and  in 

.  •  :\%-'!.  n   \v  \^^   :^-i^   h   sari  ;-]:'*x   ^^:ck   plan! 

.:  v^     .;,:    '.      ;   J  •-»♦'♦  ]»-^rk-  a    l.-\> .     Thi- 
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.il\:*l«ri   .11.  r«  tr  tl..  i»      |.'«  %m  %    tv\«.  L.ir.Ii  •.••  jj  «     !i«-.!.  r-^    tin   tx 
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:•  •*       •*   '  »%•!*•.  ^'  i'-.Jli  .  trap  r  .«  k  ••r  I  •"<>?•  •.<  i   .p\i  » 'f  ^'     s'  «v  ^    4'»'.   '*  •  .i^'t  ti,;   u  .i*  l*!t»rf . 

A«    •    •     *.•■'.    I-*   J  I   if. !*!•<.'    .»fi«|    vjT    ■•••!    :r«  M*  ,»''l   Im^  a   •   .i\ Irlv    \iiMiit\    ft    4**'^^ 

»-       I  '   .  k    't  :%  Vi » I  **,ir  :'>    id  r   lr«  ••••  !•    .••'  jti  I  l»r  't  k* 

♦  ■f^u-         •  uttf-r  jii'l  lu*  •.     r«    iri^l:\    tr.i.  I'.jt*  .'  tM   ilie-  \*«i<    um-  ilul  !ij%  Utn  ira«U    «»t  tlic 

%•  't  •.  t  %  at  .1  •'     re  ji.^*.:'ur  ^;r.i'n%  t'  .in  |i.»«-k  •».  Mr"*'.  «  Nt-  un   *t«»tu-  aM«l  «•(  tlu*  nufi\    ii«»taM 

r;\ff   %*•   !       It  In*,  thint'-ri.  j;rti*«r  U  n  '  p^  %tris?'!rv*  -n  all  jiart*  ot  the  c«  nt»tr\   in  %ihu!i 

«,  i^*  •  «  %       It*   i«'I-  r.   a'.»«'.   ii^ivt  >   4    ua"'   t!»  ;  It  ]\is  Imn  f  ••  I'!    \««l.  It   I'*  nct'«r.c%%  t«>  *]h'jk. 

V     •      •••'      %.!v.  fi    IS    rs^**K\k'\     .'   »:ra*  \     r»  Pi.  rr  i'*  n«»iit\   Hitltti  j  ra«lni%  Mt  nun\  hun- 
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dreds  of  miles  of  the  quarries  but  has  drawn 
upon  their  output  for  costly  and  beautiful 
buildings.  Here  in  New  York  there  are  ad- 
mirable examples  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
material.  The  Market  and  Fulton  Bank,  on 
Fulton  street,  is  of  red  stone,  ^nd  the  Pottier 
&  St>'mus  Building,  on  Fifth  avenue,  is  of  the 
purple  stone.  Among  other  noteworthy  exam- 
ples of  the  Hummelstown  stone  are  the  Home 
Savings  Bank  in   Washington ;  the   National 


Watertown ;  Court  House,  Philippi,  W.  \"a. ; 
Cleveland  Arcade  and  Everett  House,  Cleve- 
land, and  the  Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia. 


Puttier  &  Stymus  Buildin(;,  New  York 


Exchange  Bank,  Baltimore;  the  High  School 
Building  at  Altoona ;  the  Stevens  High  School 
at  Lancaster ;  Emory  Methodist  and  Third 
United  Presbyterian  churches,  Pittsburg : 
Presbyterian  Church,  Indiana,  Pa. ;  Corpus 
Christi  Church,  Buffalo;  Universalist  Church, 


Claims  of  Ancient  Quarry  Rights  Under 
Ejiglish  Law 

What  is  known  as  the  Isle  of  Purbeck    is 
valuable  in  a  geological  sense,  the  stone  being' 
used  for  a  number  of  purposes,  says  the  Lon- 
don Architect.     At  one  time  also  the  marbles 
were  much  employed  in  Gothic  churches,  but 
latterly  they  have  been  supplanted  by  foreig7i 
and  other  varieties.     A  case  which  was  heard 
in  Wareham  County  Court  suggests  that  some 
old  fashioned  customs  still  prevail  in  the  dis- 
trict.    The  Bishop  of  Worcester  claimed  £50 
from  a  quarry  man  at  Swanage  on  account  of 
moneys  due  in  respect  of  stone  taken    from 
quarries   at  Herston   Farm  belonging  to   his 
lordship.     The  defendant  had  been  quarrying^ 
stone  on  the  farm  at  three  quarries,  and  he 
had  not  paid  anything  on  the  stone  he  had 
taken  for  a  very  long  period.     The  quarry- 
men  at  Swanage  claimed,  by  an  ancient  cus- 
tom, the  right  of  going  on  to  the  land  of  the 
plaintiff  and  of  other  landlords  in  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck  and  taking  stone  out  of  the  quarries 
on  condition  that  they  paid  royalties  or  dues, 
and  defendant,  it  was  alleged,  had  not  paid 
any  since  1887.     Defendant,  on  being  written 
to  for  particulars  of  the  stone  taken  from  the 
quarries   since  that   date,  first    said   that    he 
could  not  possibly  give  the  information,  as  the 
accounts  had  been  either  destroyed  or  mixed 
up  with  those  relating  to  stone  removed  fron: 
another   quarry.      Subsequently,   however,    he 
wrote  that  his  account  of  dues  owing,  "as  near 
as  he  could  get  at  it,"  was  £3  15s.  9d.,  which 
he  paid  in  court.     In  view  of  the  defendant's 
admission,  the  judge  said  he  must  order  the 
account  to  be  furnished,  and  directed  the  reg- 
istrar to  certify  the  balance  due,  the  question 
of  costs  to  be  reserved  until  the  next  court  in 
December.    In  the  neighboring  island  of  Port- 
land there  are  several  privileges  claimed  by 
the  quarrymen  which  are  not  in  keeping  with 
modern  business  arrangements.  They  are  sug- 
gestive of  a  time  when  the  stone  was  mainly 
used  for  local  work  and  owners  therefore  did 
not  insist  on  their  rights. 
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CLASSmCATION  OF  CARRARA  MARBLE 

The  DifereBl  Kiodf  ve  Nol  Amafttl  in  Layeis,  But  Blend  With  One  Another   Like  the  Colon  of 

the  Rainbow.     The  Academy  of  Fme  Arts  is  Now  a  Century  and  a  Half 

Old.      Treasures  of  the  Antique  World  in  the  Museum 

STOXE  has   published,   during   its   twenty  that  have  been  followed  for  centuries,  a  few 

years  of  existence,  a  number  of  articles  of  them  are  more  progressive.    In  a  few  quar- 

on  the  great  marble  deposits  of  Carrara,  de-  ries  helicoidal  wire  saws  have  been  installed, 

scribing  the  methods  of  quarrying,  and  taking  and  huge  blocks  of  marble  are  sawed  loose 


Bank  ix  Hi'mmklstown  SroNa  Philadelphia 


up  almost  all  of  the  pictures(|ue  features  of  the 
marble  district.  Although,  as  a  general  nile. 
the  (juarrymen  cling  to  antiquated  methods 


from  their  native  beds,  instead  of  being  blasted 
loose  with  tremendous  waste  of  valuable  ma- 
terial.    The  current  number  of  The  ScicntiAc 
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American  has  an  interesting  account  of  tho 
Carrara  quarries.  Of  course  much  of  the  arti- 
cle covers  points  that  Stone  has  treated  in  the 
past,  but  the  following  is  a  fresh  and  enter- 
taining presentation : 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Carrara  de- 
posits are  not  absolutely  owned  by  any  private 
individuals  or  companies.  Since  the  era  of  the 
Roman  republic  they  have  been  what  is 
termed  state  property  in  Italy.     At  one  time 


been  in  operation.  The  present  "method  of 
working  them  is  for  a  person  to  lease  a  certain 
portion.  The  price  paid  the  state  for  this  lease, 
however,  is  so  small  that  it  is  but  nominal, 
and  the  lessee  practically  secures  the  revenue 
from  the  industry  without  any  expense  ex- 
cept that  incurred  for  the  wages  of  the  la- 
borers, the  cost  and  care  of  the  draft  animals 
and  the  machinery  which  he  may  install. 
These  are  reasons  why  the  processes  followed 


Detail  in  Hummelstown  Brownstone,  Philadelphia 


they  were  under  the  control  of  the  Bishop  of 
Luni,  the  chief  Roman  city,  which  w-as  lo- 
cated in  this  portion  of  Italy,  being  ceded  to 
the  Bishop  in  1183.  This  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  long  time  during  which  the  quarries  have 


are   still   so   antiquated   in   comparison   with 
quarrying  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  different  kinds  of  marble  are  not  ar- 
ranged in  lavers.  but  blend  with  one  another 
like  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.    A  little  sandy 
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^roating  covers  the  blocks,  and  divides  each  this  marble  was  given  by  the  sculptor  Moll 

Crom   the   other.     It   is   noticed   that   where  in  his  *Toinpeian  Mother,"  now  in  the  pos- 

niarble  is  exposed   to  the  sun,  it   becomes  session  of  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  of  London, 

•"larder;  where  it  is  placed  in  the  shade,  it  The  woman,  flying  with  her  child  from  the 

toecomes  finer  and  softer.     From  an  admix-  disaster,  tries  to  shidd  herself  from  the  bum- 

^ure  of  metallic  substances,  the  marbles  are  ing  rain  with  some  a^j)cry  or  a  sheet,  which 


Yard  and  Mill  of  Hummelstown  Company 


sometimes  marked,  speckled,  veined  and 
spotted.  Though  the  marbles  are  of  great 
variety,  they  may  all  be  reduced  to  threefold 
classifications  of  brecciati.  bardigli  and 
bianchi.  Although  the  elegant  brecciato  is 
much  liked  for  ornaments,  and  the  flowered 
bardiglio  is  useful,  still  it  is  the  bianco  which 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  the  white 
statuary  marble  is  the  noblest  of  all.  It  has 
many  varieties.  Sometimes  it  is  of  dazzling 
whiteness,  sometimes  it  inclines  to  blue,  some- 
times to  flesh  color,  as  is  the  c^se  with  crestola. 
which  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful.  It  rises  in 
value  in  proportion  to  its  freshness,  its  tint, 
its  crystallization,  and  the  size  of  the  piece. 
Its  freedom  from  impurities  is  also  a  matter 
of  much  consideration.  The  crestola  is  the 
choicest  of  all.  either  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  its  surface  or  because,  from  being  less 
liable  to  chip,  it  can  receive  from  an  expert 
hand  more  finely  chiseled  and  delicate  fea- 
tures.   A  beautiful  proof  of  the  excellence  of 


she  holds  high  above  her  head.  The  air  which 
she  displaces  in  running  swells  the  folds  of 
the  drapery,  which,  owing  to  the  masterly 
way  in  which  these  folds  are  executed,  and 
the  delicacy  of  the  work,  is  so  fragile  that  it 
seems  as  thin  and  transparent  as  if  it  were 
linen.  The  most  colossal  monuments,  how- 
ever, the  loftiest  columns  and  the  most  sumpt- 
uous vestibules,  are  made  of  bianco-chiaro. 

Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the 
famous  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was  estab- 
lished at  Carrara;  but  as  far  back  as  the  fif- 
teenth century,  these  marble  mountains  at- 
tracted the  sculptor,  and  the  little  city  has 
long  been  one  of  the  actual  art  centers  of 
Europe,  though  seldom  heard  of  compared 
with  Florence  and  other  Italian  communities. 
Michelangelo  worked  here  for  years,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  savants  to  realize  the  extent 
and  quality  of  the  beds.  Rondinella  and  many 
other  masters  of  the  chisel  had  studios  in 
Carrara,  and  some  of  their  creations  are  to 
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be  seen  in  the  museum,  which  contains  one  of 
the  most  valuable  collections  of  sculpture  in 
existence,  including  pieces  which  date  back 
nearly  to  the  era  of  the  Roman  republic. 
Carrara  has  also  been  a  great  school  for 
sculptors.  It  has  been  said  that  even  the 
quarrymen  inherit  a  talent  for  fashioning  with 
the  chisel,  handed  down  through  generations. 
Certain  it  is  that  a  large  number  have  become 
expert  with  the  use  of  this  tool. 


Naval  Yard  and  the  Wakamatsu  Iron  Foun- 
dry. Quantities  have  also  been  exf>ortetl  to 
Korea,  North  China,  Shanghai  and  Formosa, 
and  the  demand  is  rapidly  increasing.  Fort) 
thousand  bales  were  recently  supplied  to  the 
Sasebo  naval  authorities,  and  a  contract  has 
been  made  for  the  supply  of  60,000  bales  to  be 
used  in  the  harbor  works  at  Keelung.  The 
ashes  are  much  cheaper  than  cement  and  al- 
most as  effective;   sometimes  the   ashes  and 


View   in    Cutting    Shed,    Hummelstown    Company 


Volcanic  Ash  Cement 

A  report  from  Consul  G.  H.  Scidmore  at 
Nagasaki  states  that  the  Kyushu  Kazanbai 
(volcanic  ashes)  Company,  which  is  composed 
of  prominent  business  men  of  Nagasaki,  is 
conducting  a  very  successful  business.  It  has 
been  decided  to  construct  a  factory  near  Yoki- 
bo,  and  about  eight  acres  of  land  was  recently 
acquired  by  the  company  for  the  purpose.  The 
Saga-ken  authorities  have  been  applied  to  for 
permission  to  construct  a  light  railway  be- 
tween Uchiage,  where  the  first  factory  is  situ- 
ated, and  Yokibo,  a  small  port  from  where  the 
product  of  both  factories  could  be  shipped. 
When  these  undertakings  are  completed  the 
annual  output  is  estimated  at  700,000  bales. 

At  present  the  ashes,  which  are  used  as  a 
substitute  for  cement,  are  supplied  to  the  Mit- 
su  Bishi  and  Kawasaki  dockyards,  the  Sasebo 


cement  are  used  together  most  advantageous- 
ly. The  company  paid  a  dividend  of  9  per 
cent,  for  the  first  half  year  on  a  capital  of 
200,000  yen  ($99,600). 

Mr.  Scidmore  adds  that  he  is  informed  by  a 
gentleman  connected  with  building  work  at 
Nagasaki  that  this  cement  is  composed  of  vol- 
canic ashes,  to  which  are  added  sand  and  Port- 
land cement.  The  proportions  of  this  mixture 
he  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 


Big  Cement  Plant  in  China 

Chinese  capitalists  are  starting  a  big  cenent 
company,   with   a   capital   of  about  $5OO,O0» 
The  plant  is  to  be  near  Hankow  and  have  a 
daily  output  of  500  barrels.     German  experts 
report  the  prospects  good. 
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LARGEST  SINGLE  SHAFT 

The  Record  (or  Monobhic  Stone  Shipment  by  Rafl  Seems  to  be  Held  by  the  West  Point  M< 
Made  of  Stony  Creek  Granite  and  Weighing  Over  One  Hundred  Tons.      The  Sauk 
Ste.  Marie  Obelisk  and  the  New  Hartford  Bridge  Now  Being  Gnstructed 


IX  the  N'ovembcr  number  Stone  published 
without  comment  a  clipping  from  the  Barrc 
Times  concerning  the  quarrying  of  huge  blocks 
of  granite.  The  Times  quoted  from  the  Bos- 
ton Herald  a  paragraph  about  the  quarrying 
in  Connecticut  of  the  shaft  for  a  monument  at 
Sauk  Ste.  Marie  45  feet  long  and  weighing 
sixty  tons,  claiming  that  this  was  the  record 
for  the  shipment  of  the  largest  block  of  stone 
by  rail.  The  Times  thereupon  claimed  the 
record  for  Vermont,  declaring  that  there  had 
been  shipped  to  Brooklyn  from  the  Tayntor 
quarries  in  Barre  a  shaft  51  feet  long  and  base 
measurements  of  4  feet  by  4  feet.  This  would 
make  the  weight  somewhat  over  sixty  tons. 

Stone  published  the  item  as  of  general  in- 
terest to  the  trade  and  felt  no  call  to  make 
editorial  comment.  That  it  was  correct  in  be- 
lieving the  article  would  interest  quarrymen 
and  stoneworkers  is  proven  by  the  number  of 
letters  on  the  subject  the  editor  has  received. 
More  than  a  score  of  readers  take  exception 
to  the  statement  of  the  Barre  Times,  and  the 
writers  bring  out  many  interesting  points  rela- 
tive to  the  West  I\)int  monument,  which  has 
a  shaft  far  surpassing  in  size  either  of  those 
mentioned  in  the  former  article.  The  corre- 
spondents also  give  entertaining  details  con- 
cerning the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  obelisk  and  the 
Hartford  bridge,  the  two  g^reat  stone  jobs 
which  inspired  the  original  (paragraph  in  the 
Boston  Herald, 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  publish  all  of 
the  letters  we  have  received,  not  only  because 
of  lack  of  space  but  also  because  they  neces- 
sarily cover  much  the  same  ground.  The  con- 
sensus of  opinion  is  that  while  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  shaft  does  not  hold  the  record  for  size, 
Connectiait  is  still  far  in  the  lead  with  the  pol- 
isheil  shaft  for  the  West  Point  monument. 
This  was  from  the  Norcross  Stony  Creek 
Conn..  quarr>%  and  weighed  no  less  than  106 
tons.     Mr.  O.  W,  Norcross,  who  is  one  of  tlie 


most  prominent  builders  in  the  country,  has 
had  wonderful  achievements  in  the  quarry- 
ing line,  in  all  kinds  of  stone,  to  his  credit. 
Some  years  ago  this  magazine  described  and 
pictured  the  magnificent  blocks  of  stone  quar- 


Granite  Obelisk,  Sault  Ste,  Marie 

ricd  by  Mr.  Norcross *s  Southern  Marble  Com- 
pany, in  Georgia,  for  columns  for  the  Rhode 
Island  capitol. 

xMr.  W.  C.  Tobin  of  Worcester  has  a  little 
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gentle  fun  with  the  editor  of  the  Barre  Times, 
He  says  that  the  latter  probably  never  had 
brought  to  his  attention  "the  106-ton  polished 
shaft  of  the  Wlest  Point  *  monument,  which 
was  quarried  at  Stony  Creek,  Conn.,  from  the 
same  quarry  that  produced  the  Hartford 
bridge  and  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  obelisk."  Mr. 
Tobin  goes  on  to  say :  "This  stone,  you  will 
observe,  weighs  nearly  fifty  tons  more  than  the 
one  you  quote  as  having  relieved  Connecticut 
of  the  honors  thrust  upon  her  by  the  Boston 
Herald,  Your  failure  to  recognize  this  as  the 
greatest  feat  in  the  annals  of  stone  quarrying 
in  the  United  States  is,  I  believe,  unintentional 
and  is  attributable  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
secrecy  connected  with  the  quarrying,  cutting, 
transporting  and  erecting  the  Battle  Monument 
at  West  Point.  The  owner  of  this  quarry,  ]\Ir. 
O.  W.  Norcross,  has  always  felt  that  sooner 
or  later  a  requisition  would  be  made  upon  the 
quarry  that  would  really  test  its  capacity  and 
result  in  the  production  of  a  monolith  that 
would  make  some  of  the  mummies  of  ancient 
Eg>'pt,  who  have  been  sarcophagized  for  cen- 
turies beneath  those  marvelous  achievements 
in  stone,  'sit  up  and  take  notice.'  Up  to  the 
present  time,  however,  the  opportunity  has  not 
presented  itself,  and  the  quarry  has  been 
obliged  reluctantly  to  proceed  on  the  even  ten- 
or of  its  way  producing  Boston  terminal  sta- 
tions, Hartford  bridges,  twenty,  thirty,  forty, 
fifty  and  100-ton  monuments. 

"In  connection  with;  the  transportation  of 
this  monument  from  the  sea  level  to  the  site  at 
West  Point,  a  distance  of  200  miles,  it  wa^ 
necessary  to  cross  the  Hudson  River  at  New- 
burg  by  boat  and  transport  this  enormous  shaft 
up  the  steep  hill  at  West  Point  to  an  elevation 
which,  I  think,  is  something  in  excess  of  1,000 
feet.  Notwithstanding  all  this  the  actual  run- 
ning time  while  this  shaft  was  in  transit  was 
only  thirty-eight  hours." 

Mr.  Tobin  makes  this  cruel  suggestion  to 
the  Vermont  editor :  "You  might  write  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  greatness  of  Massachusetts  as  a 
granite  producer.  You  will  observe  from  the 
last  geological  report  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
that  she  led  all  other  granite  producing  states 
and  furnished  nearly  four  million  dollars' 
worth  of  granite  in  the  year  of  1906.  One 
operation  in  Milford  alone  employed  over 
1,300  hands  at  one  time.     My  contention  i> 


that  Massachusetts  holds  the  record  over 
Maine,  Vermont  and  Connecticut.'' 

In  view  of  the  manifest  interest  among  its 
readers  that  this  question  had  awakened. 
Stone  asked  for  a  direct  statement  from  the 
quarrymen  themselves.  This  brought  out  tte 
following  communication : 

"We  have  very  little  detail  information  in 
connection  with  this  West  Point  monument 
except  that  blocks  have  been  quarried  from 
this  same  quarry,  that  were  free  from  blemish, 
that  would  make  a  shaft  nine  times  as  large  as 
the  West  Point  monument  if  it  were  possible 
to  transport  them.  There  is  probably  no  quarry 
in  the  world  that  will  yield  large,  sound  blocks 
so  readily  as  the  Stony  Creek  quarry. 

"At  the  time  this  monument  was  erected 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  the  railroads 
of  course  did  not  have  the  transportation  facil- 
ities they  now  have.  It  is  an  easy  matter  now 
to  get  a  100,000  pound  car  for  some  extraordi- 
nary load.  At  that  time  it  was  necessary  ty 
practically  rebuild  two  of  the  largest  cars  that 
could  be  found.  It  was  also  necessary-  to  pro- 
ceed cautiously  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  bridges  along  the  line  were  not  designed 
to  support  this  load.  It  was  also  necessary-  to 
take  this  across  the  Hudson  by  boat.  Not- 
withstanding the  magnitude  of  the  operation 
the  actual  running  time  while  in  transit  was 
only  thirty-eight  hours,  although  it  required 
nearly  two  weeks  to  get  it  from  Stony  Creek 
to  West  Point. 

"The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  obelisk  was  a  com* 
paratively  easy  job.  There  was  not  the  sim- 
plest hitch  from  the  time  they  began  to  quarry 
it  until  the  monument  was  erected.'* 

The  Hartford  Bridge  that  is  mentioned  in 
the  editorial  of  the  Boston  Herald  is  undoubt- 
edly the  finest  bridge  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  may  be  doubted  if  there  is  another  masonry 
bridge  in  existence  that  equals  it.  It  required 
nearly  500,000  feet  of  granite,  all  of  which 
was  produced  from  the  Stony  Creek  quarry 
with  apparently  no  effort  whatever.  Many  of 
the  stones  are  very  large,  and  one  is  now  being 
quarried  16  feet  by  9  feet  3  inches  wide  and  ^ 
feet  6  inches  thick. 

The  lintel  stone  over  the  entrance  to  the  Ex- 
change Building  in  Boston  is  23  feet  long  by 
7  feet  wide  and  about  2  feet  thick.  These  are 
not  mentioned  as  great   feats,  but  simply  to 
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with  what  case  the  quarry  can  furni:sli 
large  blockit. 

SfiiS'E  alsfi  cibEattied  some  detailcti  infurma- 
^foii  concerning  the  ilartforti  bridge,  con- 
fitantJv  nMndeil  to  aliave.  from  the  nmtract^rs, 


^truction  is:  Lcctt  Island  granite,  5,2:J2  cubic 
yards:  Stony  Creek  grantu%  lii.2iK)  cubic 
yards :  cnncretc,  85,0()i)  nibic  vards,  and  about 
12ri.iMM>  b^rrch  of  Alpha  Poriland  cement. 
The  ntaxitmuii  clear  height  above  km   water 


GaA.VIII.  SUAf^p    VVt^r    PtilMT    XIoXUlCtMT 


Mcs5r5.  McMulIen,  Wcand  &  McDermcrtt* 
The  Xorcri>*4  Ilntihct!^  C>ni|ian>'^  Stony 
Creek  granite  ejimpany  funiished  the  (jranrte* 
The  tcH?!  leni^b  of  the  bridge  i^  lJi»2Xi  feel, 
made  of  nine  ^j*Tin*  varying  from  45**  to  115 
fret,  and  i^^jfit  piers.  The  cost  b  apprfixi* 
maidy  ♦l/^Mi.nm.  and  the  lindge  i^  mil  f.i 
p^lCl-\^  of  cMn*inui)uu,     The  material  nf  con- 


is  -la  feet*  The  width,  fn^m  fact  to  face  of 
spandrel  walls,  h  ^2  feet.  The  clear  roadway 
is  BO  feet,  divided  as*  foUtJWs:  Two  If^foot 
sidewklkii  ant!  n>ad\vay  of  61*  feet  I  between 
curb§.  The  fimndations  were  made  bv  the 
pneimiattc  cai$!«on  prDcvisit*  The  deepest  found* 
atiun  Viiis  alr^tu  TtO  feet  lietnv^  ordinary  sv^ltt 
line.    The  largest  caisK»n  (of  which  there  are 
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two  of  the  same  size)  is  46  by  131  feet,  which 
is  a  single  working  chamber  of  this  dimension, 
one  of  the  largest  ever  used.  The  weight  of 
the  largest  stone  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  bridge  proper  was  about  ten  tons.  The 
weight  of  the  largest  finished  stone  used  on 
the  work  was  about  forty  tons. 


ASPHALT  MINING  IN  SYRIA 

Elnglish   Interests  Taking  Gmcessions   But  Oppor- 
tunities for  Americans  Remain 

In  his  report,  "Bitumen  in  Syria,''  of  Janu- 
ary 14,  1905  (Monthly  Consular  Reports  for 
March,  1905),  Consul-General  G.  B.  Ravndal 
called  the  attention  of  American  capitalists  to 
the  asphalt  fields  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  He 
now  contributes  the  following  additional  in- 
formation from  Beirut: 

At  the  time  of  my  1905  report  the  only  de- 
posits exploited  were  those  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Jordan,  the  Hasbeya  pits,  the  product 
of  which  is  still  sold  to  America  and  Europe 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  black  varnish 
(for  furniture,  leather,  etc.).  The  Hasbeya 
mines  have  been  lying  idle  for  several  years, 
and  it  is  old  accumulated  stock  that  is  on  the 
market. 

In  my  report  alluded  to,  I  recommended 
that  efforts  be  made  to  obtain  a  concession 
from  the  "Uste  Civile"  at  Constantinople  for 
the  further  development  and  exploitation  of 
the  Hasbeya  bitumen  fields.  "Eventually  the 
concession  could  no  doubt  be  extended  so  as 
to  include  the  Dead  Sea  and  Latakia  asphalt, 
and  perhaps  the  phosphates  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  and  other  natural  resources  of  Pales- 
tine, which,  for  industrial  and  commercial  pur- 
poses, are  as  yet  untouched,  including  the 
mineral  waters  and  salts  of  the  hot  springs 
between  Lake  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea." 

My  recommendation  still  holds  good  and 
stands  for  what  it  is  worth,  except  that  in  the 
meantime  an  Anglo-Egyptian  company  has 
obtained  from  the  Imperial  Government  a 
concession  covering  the  Latakia  Mountains. 
Asphaltic  layers  have  been  found  near  Kferie, 
a  village  about  25  miles  northeast  of  the  port 
of  Latakia,  along  the  road  leading  toward 
Aleppo,  which  have  been  declared  by  compe- 


tent mining  engineers  to  be  not  only  rich  in 
asphalt  but  also  practically  inexhaustible. 
Application  has  been  made  by  the  company 
for  the  right  to  construct  a  light  railway  from 
the  prospective  mining  district  to  the  |>ort  of 
Latakia,  and  also  proper  harbor  facilities. 

Some  two  months  ago  I  had  a  conversation 
with  an  American  who  is  now  buying^  up  as- 
phalt-bearing lands  in  the  southern  districts 
of  Palestine,  in  the  region  around  Beer-Sheba 
and  not  far  from  the  Egyptian  boundary.     I 
sincerely  hope  the  enterprise  will  prove  suc- 
cessful.   American  trade  in  western  Asia  will 
be    greatly    encouraged    and    promoted     by 
American  investments  of  capital  out  here  in 
public  works,  such  as  railways,  electric  street 
systems,  telephone  lines,  tourist  resorts,    as 
well   as   in  the   development  of  natural    re- 
sources which  Ife  dormant. 


Making  Over  a  Statue 

It  is  curious  to  think  that  our  finest  London 
statue — that  of  Charles  I.  at  Charing  Cross — 
was  once  sold  by  the  Puritans  to  John  Rivet 
for  old  metal.     The  worthy  brazier  drove  a 
brisk  trade  in  brass  handled  knives  and  forks, 
which  he  sold  to  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads 
alike  as  being  made  of  the  bfoken-up  statue^ 
which  meanwhile  was  safely  hidden  in  his  back 
yard.    At  the  Restoration  it  was  exhumed  and 
erected  on  its  present  site,  its  pedestal  having; 
been  designed  by  Grinding  Gibbons.    The  next 
Stuart  statue  set  up  in  London  was  imported 
from  abroad  by  Robert  Viner,  a  London  gold- 
smith, who,  in  the  rapture  of  having  been  paid 
a  debt  owned  him  by  Charles  IL,  resolved  to 
do  his  majesty  this  honor — cheap.     He  com- 
missioned one  of  his  foreign  correspondents  to 
buy  a  statue  of  any  one  that  was  going  cheap, 
and  as  that  of  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Holland, 
was  then  in  the  market,  it  was  procured  and 
dispatched.     Sobieski,   in  white   marble,  was 
represented— in  commemoration  of  his  victory 
over  the  Turks — on  horseback  and  trampling 
on  a  prostrate  Mussulman.    A  few  touches  of 
the  chisel  changed  the  Polish  king  into  an  un- 
recognizable likeness  of  the  English  monarch, 
while  the  prostrate  Mussulman  was  similarly 
transfigured  to  represent  Cromwell — in  a  tur- 
ban !— London  T.  P/s  Weekly. 
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effort  was  made  to  bring  the  case  under  the 
exception  that  "things  delivered  to  a  person 
exercising  a  public  trade,  to  be  carried, 
wrought,  worked  up  or  managed  in  the  way 
wi  his  trade  or  employ"  are  exempt,  failed 
because  it  could  not  be  made  out  that  finished 
pictures  were  things  to  be  manufactured  or 
worked  up.  The  Court  of  Appeals  dismissed 
the  action  with  costs,  and  refused  to  grant  a 
stay  of  execution.  How  long  would  such  a 
law  as  this  be  tolerated  in  America?  The 
rights  of  property  are  sacred,  to  a  degree,  but 
they  certainly  do  not  over-ride  all  human 
rights. 

f 
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The  English  laws  with  regard  to  real  prop- 
erty are  wonderful  beyond  all  finding  out.  The 
antiquated  law  of  Ancient  Lights,  which  was 
enforced  for  centuries,  was  a  great  drawback 
to  building  operations  in  many  instances. 
Some  of  its  applications  were  so  unjust  and 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  progress  as  to  be  posi- 
tively ridiculous.  Public  opinion  moves  slow*- 
ly  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  mediaeval  regula- 
tions were  retained  on  the  statute  books  long 
after  there  was  an  emphatic  demand  for  their 
amendment  by  architects  and  builders.  An- 
other law  that  has  frequently  stood  in  the  way 
of  needed  improvement  is  that  in  regard  to 
the  right  of  way.  Perhaps  the  most  anomal- 
ous of  all  the  common  law  provisions  in 
England  is  that  which  allows  a  landlord  to 
distrain  upon  any  goods  found  on  his  prem- 
ises without  any  regard  to  the  ownership. 
The  hardship  that  this  can  work,  and  the 
harm  to  the  general  interests  of  the  public,  is 
well  shown  in  a  case  that  has  just  come  before 
the  courts  in  London.  An  under-lessee  or 
yearly  tenant  of  the  premises  occupied  by 
the  United  Arts  Club  became  indebted  for  the 
rent.  The  landlord  thereui)on  made  seizure 
of  the  paintings  and  drawings  belonging  to 
the  .'\rts  Club  to  satisfy  his  claim.  The  Club 
applie<l  for  a  stay  of  execution  in  order  to 
carrv  the  case  to  the  House  of  Lords.     An 


Local  Pride  and  Native  Stone 

There  is  one  sermon  that  this  magazine  will 
never  cease  from  preaching,  and  that  is  the 
pre-eminent  claim  of  a  native  stone  for  con- 
sideration when  a  local  building  of  importance 
is  about  to  be  erected.  There  is  a  gjeat  deal 
of  talk  about  the  encouragement  of  home  in- 
dustries, but  in  some  way  this  is  very  seldom 
given  attention  as  far  as  quarry  products 
are  concerned.  The  text  for  the  present  dis- 
sertation is  the  newspaper  announcement  that 
the  officials  of  Montpelier,  Vt.,  have  finally 
agreed  upon  plans  for  the  new  city  hall  at 
that  place.  The  building  is  to  be  of  brick 
with  granite  and  terra  cotta  trimmings.  A 
large  part  of  the  prosperity  of  Montpelier  is 
due  to  its  flourishing  granite  industry.  No 
inconsiderable  part  of  its  annual  tax  levy  is 
made  up  of  payments  from  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  this  line  of  business.  We  are  in  no 
sense  advocates  of  municipal  extravagance. 
Doubtless  it  was  only  prudent  economy  that 
led  to  the  selection  of  brick  as  the  principal 
material  of  construction.  With  this  choice 
we  have  no  wish  to  quarrel.  Nevertheless  we 
believe  it  would  have  been  a  sound,  commend- 
able business  proposition  if  the  town  had 
bonded  itself  for  a  sufficient  sum  to  carry  up 
the  walls  of  the  new  city  hall  entirely  in 
granite.  It  would  have  been  an  advertisement 
for  the  town  and  its  leading  industry.  It  would 
have  kept  the  public  money  in  circulation 
among  the  local  merchants  and  it  would  have 
stimulated  civic  pride  among  the  inhabitants. 
lUit  what  shall  be  said  of  the  introduction  into 
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one  of  the  most  important  buildhig^  of  a 
granite  city  of  terra  cotta  trim?  It  is  true 
that  some  granite  is  to  be  used,  probably  for 
the  foundation  and  water  table,  but  why  is 
any  other  material  necessary  in  the  trim- 
mings? Granite  is  one  of  the  choicest  ma- 
terials for  building  construction  that  is  taken 
out  of  the  earth.  What  is  more,  it  harmon- 
izes perfectly  with  brick  or  any  other  kind 
of  walls.  There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  what- 
ever for  the  substitution  of  terra  cotta.  If 
Montpclier  cannot  afford  to  have  the  trim 
entirely  of  granite,  it  might  better  postpone 
the  erection  of  a  city  hall  until  the  public 
purse  is  in  a  more  plethoric  condition. 

There  is  one  thing  that  can  be  said  for  the 
city  fathers.  Tliey  are  not  unique  in  their 
action.  On  the  contrary  they  can  claim  to 
be  following  out  the  usual  custom.  It  is  so 
much  a  matter  of  course  to  ignore  local 
quarr>'  products  that  the  producers  and  cut- 
ters of  Montpelier  would  scarcely  be  under- 
stood if  they  voiced  a  protest.  Similar  in- 
stances of  a  studied  neglect  of  local  stone  can 
be  found  in  every  state  and  in  almost  every 
•city.  It  is  interesting  to  take  a  case  close  at 
hand.  Newark  has  only  recently  erected  a 
very  elaborate  and  expensive  city  hall.  Was 
it  of  the  splendid  native  sandstone,  quarried 
within  the  very  limits  of  the  city  itself?  Of 
course  not.  The  material  is  New  Hampshire 
granite,  a  fine  stone,  it  is  granted.  But  why 
was  it  necessary  to  go  so  far  away?  Newark 
is  also  completing  a  magnificent  county  court 
house.  Sandstone  ?  No ;  New  York  marble. 
The  Federal  Government  is  the  one  builder 
that  generally  shows  regard  for  native  stone. 
Here  in  Newark  is  an  instance  m  point.  The 
Federal  building  is  erected  throughout  of  the 
gray  Belleville  stone,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  effective  structures  in  the  city. 

Another  example  of  a  disregard  of  local 
material  is  just  now  attracting  a  great  deal  of 
unpleasant  notoriety.  The  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  built  a  capitol  costing  millions.  Its 
site  is  less  than  a  score  of  miles  from  an  in- 
exhaustible deposit  of  one  of  the  finest  struc- 
tural stones  in  the  United  States,  the  Hum- 
melstown  brownstone.  This  is  a  material 
that  is  particularly  fitted  for  a  great  monu- 
mental building.  What  is  more  this  deposit 
is  operated  by  a  company  of  such  abundant 


resources  and  perfect  equipment  that  it  could 
undertake  a  contract  of  any  imaginable  magni- 
tude and  carry  it  to  an  expeditious  and  eco- 
nomical conclusion.  It  pays  large  sums,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  into  the  State  treasur)-. 
It  employs  hundreds  of  men  all  the  year 
round,  and  it  contributes  cantmncmsly  to  the 
prosperity  of  all  the  surrounding  territory. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  Hummelstown 
quarrymen  wished  for  this  job.  But  State 
pride  should  have  led  the  Capitol  Commission 
to  urge  them  to  undertake  the  contract  be- 
fore any  effort  was  made  to  place  it  elsewhere. 
Stone  does  not  need  to  say  that  it  has  not 
a  single  fault  to  find  with  these  buildings  it 
has  named,  apart  from  the  question  of  the 
ignoring  of  local  stone.  They  are  all  superb 
examples  of  construction,  and  in  every  case 
the  material  is  of  the  highest  grade.  But 
there  can  be  no  healthy  growth  to  the  stone 
trade  as  a  whole  unless  the  producers  can 
depend  upon  local  support. 


A  Great  Blast  in  France 

One  of  the  largest  blasts  ever  fired  in 
France  was  discharged  recently  at  the  quartz- 
ite  quarries  at  Cherbourg,  and  is  said  to  have 
displaced  120,000  tons  of  stone.  A  tunnd 
measuring  6  feet  wide  and  6  feet  high  was 
driven  into  the  face  of  the  cliff  for  a  distance 
of  70  feet,  and  at  its  end  two  branch  tunnels, 
each  20  feet  long,  were  driven  to  the  right  and 
left  respectively.  These  branches  ended  in 
chambers  40  feet  apart  and  70  feet  from  tt 
face  of  the  cliff,  and  measuring  each  10  feet 
by  6  feet.  The  chambers  were  charged  with 
eight  and  a  half  tons  of  blasting  powder  and 
280  pounds  of  dynamite,  and  the  blast  was 
fired  electrically.  The  quartzite  obtained  from 
this  quarry  finds  much  favor  in  England  as  a 
road  material. 


An  Old  Greek  Vase  Found 

A  vase  was  found  lately  at  Gela  on  which 
is  painted  a  Battle  of  the  Amazons.  From 
the  signature  it  is  assumed  to  be  the  work  of 
Polygnotus,  by  whom  only  three  vases  had 
been  hitherto  known.  The  figures  are  inset 
on  a  black  q^round. 
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GRA^4ITE  AND  MARBLE 

Death  of  WfiuB  Bftfchy  of  Bure,  One  of  the  Moit  Prominent  Granite  Manufacturers  of  the  Gwntry. 

QuBfiying  of  a  Record-Braking  Sheet  of  Vermont  Monumental  Granite.     A 

Promistng  Deposit  of  Dark  Granite  Located  in  Groton 


WILLIAM  BARCLAY,  three  times 
Mayor  of  Barr^ ,  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  pn'anite  manufacturers  in  the 
country,  died  during^  the  past  month  after  a 
>hort  illness.  Mr.  Barclay  was  bom  in  Aber- 
<lecnshire,  Scotland,  57  years  ago.  He  was 
employed  in  farming  until  he  attained  his 
majority,  and  then  he  entered  the  granite 
iratle.  In  1874  he  went  to  Montreal,  but  after 
two  years  in  Canada  he  returned  to  Scotland 
Shortly  afterwards  he  went  to  Quincy,  but  in 
ISS^^  he  removed  to  Barre,  just  as  the  granite 
business  there  was  getting  its  first  great  im- 
petus. With  the  exception  of  a  brief  time  in 
Scotland,  he  spent  all  the  remainder  of  his 
business  career  in  Barre.  He  formed  a  part- 
nership with  William  S.  Littlejohn,  which 
laste<l  for  three  years.  Then  he  engaged  in 
the  t^ranite  business  with  his  brother  Andrew, 
the  firm  of  Barclay  Brothers  standing  to-day 
as  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  entire  granite 
industry  of  the  country. 

The  two  sons  of  ex- Mayor  Barclay,  Wil- 
liam, Jr..  and  Douglass,  have  been  associated 
with  their  father  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
latterly  the  elder  son  has  had  immediate 
charire  of  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  con- 
cern.  while  his  father  attended  to  the  quarry- 
in  jj  part,  with  Douglass.  Mr.  Barclay  first 
initTcsted  himself  in  the  quarrying  end  of  the 
granite  business  in  18J>2,  when  he  became 
third  owner  in  a  dark  quarry.  Two  years 
later  he.  with  T.  J.  Kelleher  of  Montpelier. 
purchased  a  quarn-  of  light  granite.  Six 
vear*;  ago  he  bought  a  medium  stock  quarry. 
The  l*arclay  Bros,*  manufacturing  plant  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  Barre.  It 
has  turned  out  many  notable  granite  jobs  in 
all  partes  of  the  country.  Mr.  Barclay  seized 
tw<»  terms  as  president  of  the  Barre  Granite 
Manufacturers'  Association.  He  was  also 
prcminint  in  civic  and  fraternal  affairs. 

\niong  tile  recent  granite  contracts  secured 


by  the  Woodbury  Granite  Company  are  those 
for  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  building  in  Pitts- 
burg, the  People's  Bank  at  Toledo,  the  United 
States  Post-ofiices  at  Hamilton,  O.,  and  Des 
Moines,  la.,  and  the  polished  granite  work  for 
the  Princess  Theatre,  Chicago.  All  these  jobs 
are  to  be  finished  in  Woodbury  g^ay  granite. 

There  are  about  sixty-seven  monument 
plants  in  Brooklyn.  Xinety  per  cent,  of  the 
granite  is  used  for  cemetery  work.  Not  over 
half  of  the  dealers  in  granite  and  marble  have 
the  machinery  for  doing  their  own  work. 

There  was  taken  from  the  E.  L.  Smith  & 
Company  quarry,  at  Barre,  and  sent  to  the 
Jones  Brothers*  cutting  plant,  during  the  past 
month  a  monumental  die  of  granite,  consist- 
ing of  an  eight-foot  cube,  weighing  over  40 
tons. 

A  sheet  of  granite  J>5  feet  in  length,  45  feet 
in  width  and  25  feet  in  thickness  was  success- 
fully blasted  out  on  the  Wetmore  &  Morse 
♦rranite  quarry  the  past  month.  The  sheet 
came  out  in  fine  shape  and  is  of  extra  quality. 
There  are  li)G,875  cubic  feet  in  the  block,  and 
the  estimated  weight  is  .21,374,500  pounds,  or 
10,H87  tons.  The  block  is  a  splendid  speci- 
men, lying  flat  on  the  bed  of  the  quarry  an»l 
being  level  on  top.  No  mishaps  were  ex- 
perienced in  getting  the  piece  blasted  out.  It 
will  now  be  cut  into  jmaller  sections,  practi- 
cable for  moving.  So  far  as  known,  this  is  the 
largest  block  of  granite  ever  quarried  on  Mill- 
stone hill. 

The  Federal  authorities  have  decided  that 
the  new  cuijtom  house  to  be  erected  at  At- 
lanta, Ga..  shall  be  of  granite.  The  appropri- 
ation ft)r  the  building  is  one  million  dollars 
The  plans  will  probably  be  modified  so  that 
the  .structure  can  be  built  of  this  material 
within  the  appropriation. 

A  large  ledge  of  dark  granite  has  been  dis- 
covered in  Groton.  \*t..  by  .\.  L.  McLeod,  a 
wjll-known  quarryman  in  the  Barre  industry. 
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who  had  recently  been  prospecting  about  the 
former  place.  The  stone  is  pronounced  to  be 
a  superior  quality,  with  a  supply  practically 
inexhaustible,  free  from  streaks  and  stripes, 
two  great  handicaps  about  Groton  granite 
heretofore.  The  quality  is  uniform,  is  fast- 
cutting  stone,  showing  marked  contrasts  in 
the  hammered,  polished  and  lettered  surfaces. 
It  is  expected  that  a  stock  company  will  be 
formed  to  quarry  the  stone  for  the  morrti* 
mental  trade,  and  Mr.  McLeod  will  begin 
operations  at  once. 

The  Bone  Mountain  Lumber  &  Granite 
Company,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  capital  stock  of  flOO,000. 
The  directors  are  Peter  Fairl,  H.  E.  Best  and 
J.  E.  Smith,  all  of  Niagara  Falls. 

The  granite  manufacturing  firm  of  F.  Graf- 
fone  Brothers'  Company  has  been  removed 
from  Montpelier  to  Barre.  The  concern  will 
occupy  part  of  the  plant  of  E.  Abbiatti  Broth- 
ers' Company. 

The  Bethel,  Vt.,  Granite  Railway  Company 
will  extend  its  lines  from  its  present  northerly 
terminus  across  lands  of  the  E.  B.  Ellis  Gran- 
ite Company  to  land  of  the  Woodbury  Granite 
Company. 

The  Woodbury  Granite  Company  is  mak- 
ing rapid  progress  on  the  large  addition  to 
its  cutting  plant  at  Bethel,  Vt.  The  new  shed 
will  be  255  x  146  feet,  and  capable  of  giving 
employment  to  400  men.  It  will  have  a 
traveling  crane  of  the  latest  design,  costing 
f  7,500,  and  the  plant  will  be  operated  by  elec- 
tricity. The  plant  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
next  May. 

T.  B.  Cannon,  an  experienced  manufacturer, 
has  rented  a  space  in  Ellis  shed  No.  1,  at 
Northfield,  Vt.,  and  is  getting  ready  for  busi- 
ness. 

David  J.  Kelley,  of  New  York,  has  peti- 
tioned for  an  injunction  against  the  Denver 
Ony.K  and  Marble  Company  and  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Denver.  The  bank  has  insti- 
tuted a  suit  in  New  York  against  Kelley  to 
recover  on  a  |50,000  note.  Kelley  avers  he 
was  president  and  manager  of  the  Denver 
Onyx  and  Marble  Company  which  borrowed 
money  from  the  First  National  Bank.  He 
charges  that  in  1807  the  company  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  Beulah  Marble  Company  and  a 
J?7()0,000  company  organized.     He  claims  the 


two  companies  between  them  had  assets  at 
but  #450,000  and  liabilities  of  fl25,000,  aiKl 
that  the  officers  of  the  First  Naticraal  B^nk 
held  control  of  the  company,  its  stock  having^ 
been  assigned  to  secure  the  money  borro^ved 
from  the  bank.  Kelley  says  the  bank  traxis- 
ferred  the  property  of  the  company  to  a  ncwr 
corporation  known  as  the  Kerr  Stone  Com- 
pany and  also  to  the  Orange  City  Investment 
Company,  both  companies,  it  is  claimed,  be- 
ing fully  controlled  by  the  bank  officials. 

ITiere  is  a  fight  in  Jersey  Chy  orcr  a  ^raw- 
ite  contract.     A  handsome  granite  staix^vay 
and  terraces  buttressed  with  granite  walls  are 
wanted  for  the  new  high  school.    The  specifi- 
cations  called   for   Mt.    Airy   granite    or    its 
equivalent.      Contractor   Joseph    Cutley    bid 
143,000  and  named  Woodbury,  Vt.,  granite^ 
and    Contractor    Michael    T.    Connolly    bid 
148,000  and  named  Mt.  Airy  granite.     Con- 
nolly threatens  suit  if  the  contract  is  awarded 
to  Cutley,  the  lowest  bidder,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  latter's  bid  does  not  comply  with  the 
specifications. 

It  is  estimated  that  500,000  tons  of  stone 
were  loosed  by  an  enormous  blast  which  was 
recently  let  off  at  the  famous  marble  quarries 
at  Carrara  in  Sicily.  A  room  twelve  feet  high 
and  thirty-eight  feet  long  was  filled  with  ex- 
plosives. 

The  McCalliard  Granite  Company,  of  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.  C,  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  f25,000  by  L.  McCalliard 
and  others. 

The  property  owners  in  Milwaukee  have 
made  a  protest  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
against  recent  street  paving,  on  the  ground 
that  concrete  was  used  in  place  of  granite. 
They  have  refused  to  pay  their  assessments 
for  the  work. 

A  peculiar  accident  occurred  recently  in 
the  granite  cutting  plant  of  the  Leland  & 
Hall  Company  at  Barre.  While  a  large  block 
of  granite  was  being  transported  by  a  huge 
traveling  crane,  the  chain  slipped  and  the 
crane,  weighing  many  tons,  toppled  over  to 
the  ground,  fifteen  feet  below.  The  operator 
was  carried  with  it,  but  marvelously  escaped 
with  no  more  serious  injuries  than  a  few 
bruises.  The  crane,  which  was  badly  smashed, 
narrowly  missed  four  or  five  granite  cutters 
who  were  at  work  below. 
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MANUFACTURE  AND  QUARRYING  OF  SLATE 

Foortii  Annual  ConvenlioQ  of  the  InternatioDal  Slate  Workers*  Union  Held  in   Fair  Haven  the  Past 
Month.      A  New  Gxnpany  Formed  to  Open  Slate  Quarries  in  Ogle  GMmfy, 
IDinois.     The  Cauie  and  Phenomena  of  Slaty  Qeavagf. 


THE  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  In- 
ternational Slate  Workers'  Union  was 
brought  to  a  close  at  Fair  Haven,  Vt.,  on  No- 
vember 16  after  a  most  successful  session. 
The  following  officers  were  elected :  Presi- 
<Ient,  Henry  Milfred,  of  East  Bangor,  Pa.; 
secretar>%  Thomas  H.  Palmer,  Pen  Argyle, 
Pa. :  treasurer,  W.  H.  Johnson,  East  Bangor, 
Pa. ;  first  vice-president,  Ambrose  Deitz, 
Hangor,  Pa. ;  second  vice-president,  George 
P.  Roberts,  Bangor,  Pa. ;  third  vice-president, 
John  Cashim,  Fair  Haven;  four  vice-presi- 
dent, John  Luscomb,  Bangor,  Pa. ;  fifth  vice- 
president,  John  Loulton,  Elast  Bangor,  Pa.; 
sixth  vice-president,  Dominick  P.  Martin, 
Rossetto,  Pa. ;  seventh  vice-president,  John  O. 
Jones,  Fair  Haven ;  eighth  vice-president, 
Humphrey  Roberts,  Fair  Haven ;  ninth  vice- 
president,  William  Russell,  Bangor,  Pa.  It 
was  voted  to  use  the  union  label  on  all  slate 
manufactured  by  union  firms.  Reports  showed 
that  one  new  local  had  been  added  in  the  last 
year,  at  Arvonia,  Va.,  No.  120,  making  a 
total  of  20  locals  now  under  the  international 
organization.  Provision  was  made  to  raise 
sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  the  strike  now  in 
progress  among  the  slate  workers  of  Fair 
Haven.  It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  ahnual 
meeting  at  Bangor,  Pa.,  the  second  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  1908. 

Local  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  Henry 
Homan.  Louis  Williams  and  Mr.  Shaffer,  of 
Freeport,  III.,  while  on  a  hunting  expedition 
in  Forreston  township,  Ogle  county,  III,  dis- 
covered an  extensive  and  valuable  deposit  of 
s(japstonc  and  slate  of  high  grade.  After  thor- 
ough pn)specting,  they  purchased  140  acres 
of  land,  covered  with  fine  burr  oak,  and  as 
sc^m  as  the  timber  is  cut  they  will  open  and 
ojH^rate  quarries.  It  is  said  that  the  new  com- 
pany will  probably  be  known  as  the  Forres- 
t«»n  Slate  Company.  John  and  Edward  Smith, 
t»f  ( >jjle  county,  will  superintend  the  quarry 
opi'iations. 


A  new  slate  company  has  been  organized  to 
conduct  a  slate  business  at  Hydeville,  \'t.,  on 
a  union  basis,  nine  hours  to  constitute  a  day's 
work.  The  company,  which  is  said  to  be 
backed  by  New  York  capitalists,  will  be 
known  as  the  Mettalo  Slate  Company.  The 
old  Litchfield  mill  at  Hydeville  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  company  and  a  complete  equip- 
ment of  up-to-date  machinery  will  be  put  in. 
A  new  slate  quarry  at  Blissville  is  being 
opened  by  the  company. 

When  King  Edward  recently  visited  the 
Welsh  slate  district  he  was  presented  with  a 
slate  fan  by  the  Festiniog  quarry  men.  Ip  de- 
scribing this  the  Master  Builders*  Association 
Journal  says  that  the  fans  are  common  objects 
of  household  adornment  in  the  district,  but 
their  chief  interest  is,  perhaps,  an  illustration 
of  slaty  cleavage.  The  leaves  of  a  well-made 
fan  will  not  be  more  than  one  thirty-second  of 
an  inch  thick.  They  are  produced  entirely  by 
careful  splitting,  without  any  subsequent 
g^nding  or  planing  of  the  surface,  and  thus 
bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  fineness  of  the 
cleavage  of  the  rock  from  which  they  are 
made.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  slaty  cleavage 
more  highly  developed  than  in  the  best  rock 
of  the  Festiniog  deposits.  This  highly  in- 
teresting phenomenon  has  received  much  at- 
tention from  men  of  science,  and  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  some  of  those  who  use  slates  to 
know  something  of  its  nature  and  causes.  It 
is  now  generally  recogfnized,  a  fact  which  the 
microscope  clearly  discloses,  that  slaty  cleav- 
age is  due  to  a  parallel  arrangement  of  the 
minute  particles  and  crystals,  of  microscopic 
size,  which  constitute  slate  rock.  The  parti- 
cles and  crystals  are.  generally  speaking, 
found  with  their  longer  axes  lying  in  the  plane 
of  cleavage,  and  it  is  where  this  arrangement 
is  most  complete  and  the  particles  finest  that 
the  cleavage  is  most  perfect.  This  parallel 
arrangement  has  been  caused  by  pressure  ap- 
plied by  the  weight  of  superincumbent  strata 
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deposited  on  the  top  of  the  original  beds  of 
clay  from  which  slate  has  been  formed,  or  in 
the  course  of  their  upheaval  during  move- 
ments of  the  earth's  crust,  extending  through 
geological  ages.  The  plane  of  cleavage  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
pressure  acted.  The  beds  have  been  squeezed 
out  to  some  extent  in  this  direction,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  particles  have  arranged 
themselves  with  their  longer  axes  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  movement.  The  lay  mind  can 
well  conceive  how  such  an  arrangement  would 
cause  rock  to  cleave  in  one  direction,  and  to 
strongly  resist  fracture  in  any  other.  It  is 
wrong  to  conceive  of  slate  as  made  up  of  a 
series  of  layers.  Good  slate  is  quite  homo- 
geneous, and  the  cleavage  merely  a  property 
of  the  material,  allowing  it  to  split  at  any 
point  in  one  direction,  not  at  certain  defined 
intervals,  in  the  same  manner  as  wood  splits 
with  the  grain. 

The  Northampton  Quarries  Company,  of 
Camden,  N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated  with 
$100,000  capital,  to  quarry  and  manufacture 
slate.  The  incorporators  are  C.  A.  Hunter,  of 
Haddenfield;  A.  B.  Baubaker,  of  Lilitz,  Pa., 
and  W.  H.  Steward,  of  Allentown,  Pa. 

The  Vermont  Black  Slate  Company  has 
just  completed  the  installation  of  a  thorough 
system  of  steam  heating  for  its  slate  mills  at 
Northfield,  Vt.  This  will  enable  the  com- 
pany to  do  work  throughout  the  winter 
months  if  it  so  elects.  A  good  force  of  hands 
is  still  employed.  Heretofore  the  plant  has 
shut  down  during  the  winter. 

Tony  Arlotta,  a  quarryman  employed  in  the 
Henry  slate  quarry  at  Danielsville,  Pa.,  was 
fatally  injured  a  few  days  ago.  Arlotta  was 
working  in  the  pit  when  a  stone  became 
loosened  and  fell,  striking  him  in  the  back. 
He  died  twenty-four  hours  later  in  the  South 
Bethlehem  hospital. 

A  further  reduction  in  prices  in  the  Festi- 
niog  district,  North  Wales,  is  expected.  It 
is  thought  that  all  sizes  below  20  x  10  will 
be  reduced  in  prices. 


porter.  "I  was  asked  to  figure  on  an  addition 
to  a  stone  building,  and  the  specifications  said 
that  the  stone  in  the  addition  was  to  match  in 
color  that  in  the  original  building.  I  went  to 
look  at  the  job,  and  then  I  called  on  the  arch- 
itect. 

"  *Do  you  want  me  to  match  the  surface 
color,  or  the  real  color  of  the  stone  itself/  I 
asked  him. 

/The  architect  looked  puzzled,  but  he  said 
that  he  wanted  to  match  the  real  color  of  the 
stone. 

"  *Well,  can  you  tell  me  what  it  is,  or  will 
you  let  me  break  off  a  piece  to  find  out,"  I 
asked  him. 

"I  saw  that  he  was  growing  more  puzzled 
still  and  was  groping  around  to  catch  my 
meaning,  so  I  added  *Why  the  stone  has  all 
been  painted  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what 
the  original  color  was  from  the  surface.  You 
will  never  match  the  paint  in  any  stone  that 
I  have  seen.  Now  there  are  only  two  ways  of 
getting  the  effect  you  want.  Either  build  the 
addition  of  any  old  stone,  and  paint  it  to 
match  the  original,  or  chose  some  good  de- 
sirable stone  for  the  addition  and  paint  the 
old  part  to  correspond.' 

"It  is  easy  to  figure  out  the  result.  I  got 
the  contract  for  my  stone,  after  I  had  agreed 
to  give  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  to  the  original 
building.  This  cost  me  just  a  Httle  over 
twentv  dollars.'' 


One  Way  of  Matching  Color 

*'I    had    a    rather    peculiar    experience    the 
other  dav,"  said  a  stone  man  to  a  Stone  rt- 


The  first  shipment  of  blocks  from  the  Gray 
Eagle  marble  quarries  in  Tennessee  has  been 
made  for  the  annex  to  the  government  build- 
ing in  Knoxville.  The  Fenton  Construction 
Company  is  in  charge  of  the  job. 

Patrick  Moran,  a  millwright  employed  at 
the  mill  of  the  Rutland- Florence  marble  com- 
pany at  Fowler,  Vt.,  had  his  right  arm  caught 
in  the  gearing  of  a  gang  saw  recently  and 
badly  mangled. 

J.  B.  Campbell,  president  of  the  United 
States  Quarries  and  Granite  Construction 
Company,  whose  offices  in  Barre  were  recent- 
ly closed,  was  arrested  in  Chicago  and  taken 
to  Montpelier,  where  he  was  put  under  bonds 
of  $5,000.  Campbell  is  charged  with  selling 
stock  in  his  company  to  Mrs.  C.  D.  Sterling, 
under  false  representation. 
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STATE  OF  THE  FOREIGN  SLATE  TRADE 

Review  of  the  Situation  in   North  Wales   From    a  l.jeading  Quarry  Expert.      French 
Maken  Seeking  to  Enter  the  Field  and  They  Are  Cutting  Prices.      The  Exportation 
of  American  Slate  to  England  Has  Almost  Entirdy  Ceased 

'OR  some  months  past  the  slate  producers     present  depression  much  more  keenly  than 
of  Wales  have  been  whistling  to  keep     they  did  before.     In  fact,  the  slates  are  at 


their  courage  up.  There  have  been  constant 
|>redictions  of  an  imminent  improvement  in 
the  state  of  the  trade.  So  far  this  has  utterly 
failed  to  materialize.  The  condition  in  Xorth 
Wales  is  very  discouraging.  It  has  been  far 
from  flourishing  in  Carnarvon  and  district 
but  it  is  even  worse  at  Festiniog.  To  ascer- 
tain as  near  as  possible  the  extent  of  the  de- 
pression, a  representative  of  the  Carnarvon 
and  Denbigh  Herald,  recently  waited  upon  a 
well  known  quarry  expert  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  his  views  on  the  matter  and  we 
append  his  obser\'ations. 

"The  condition  of  the  slate  trade  in  Xorth 
Wales  continues  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
state.  There  is  the  greatest  depression  in 
F'cstiniog,  where  the  quarries  are  holding 
very  heavy  stocks  of  the  medium  and  smaller 
sizes." 

"Is  the  depression  greater  in  Festiniog  than 
in  the  quarry  districts  of  Carnarvonshire?" 
queried  the  interviewer. 

"The  Dinorwic,  Penrhyn  and  Carnarvon 
(juarries  have  not  felt  the  depresion  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  Festiniog  quarries.  The 
reason  is  that  the  Portmadoc  slates  have  been 
extensively  sold  in  London  and  the  South 
Coast,  where  at  present  they  meet  with  very 
keen  competition,  as  the  result  of  the  impor- 
tation of  French  slates." 

**\Vhat  are  the  quarry  proprietors  doing  to 
meet  this?" 

**  Prices  have  been  considerably  reduced 
during  recent  years,  and  in  Festiniog  and 
Xantlle  the  quarry  proprietors  have  been 
compelled  to  greatly  reduce  the  number  of 
men  employed,  in  order  to  lessen  the  output 
of  the  slates.  It  is  true  that  the  present  selling 
prices  of  slates  are  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than 
they  were  some  15  or  20  years  ago,  but  the 
cost  of  qtsarrying  has  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  the   quarry  proprietors   feel   the 


present  sold  by  several  leading  quarries  at 
cost  price,  whilst  a  large  number  of  the  smaller 
quarries  would  be  selling  below  cost  price. 
The  wages  of  the  quarrymen  have  also  been 
reduced  to  meet  the  difficulty  which  the 
quarry  proprietors  have  to  contend  with.  One 
or  two  of  the  large  quarries  in  the  Portmadoc 
district  work  only  four  days  a  week,  which 
shows  that  the  slate  trade  in  Festiniog  is  in 
a  very  bad  state.  There  are  no  indications  of 
an  early  improvement  in  the  trade,  the  reason 
for  this  being  that  the  money  market  is  not 
in  a  very  satisfactory  state  owing  to  the  very 
great  demands  that  are  being  made  upon  it 
by  the  active  trade  of  other  staple  industries  in 
the  kingdom.  Further,  many  towns  in  the 
country  are  largely  overbuilt,  and  the  supply 
of  houses  is  greater  than  the  demand.  Slates 
seem  to  be  out  of  fashion  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  and  tiles  are  used  instead.  This, 
however,  may  be  only  a  passing  fancy." 

**Are  French  slates  extensively  sold  in  this 
country  ?" 

"They  are  imported  in  fairly  large  quantities 
and  are  sold  in  London  and  the  South  of 
England  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The  French 
quarry  proprietors  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  they  will  keep  a  hold  on  the  English 
market.  They  are  cutting  the  prices,  with  tht- 
result  that  the  French  slates  are  selling  at 
from  20  to  30  per  cent,  below  the  Welsh 
slates." 

The  same  pessimistic  attitude  was  shown 
by  Lord  Kenyon,  who  spoke  at  a  meeting  at 
the  Mansion  House,  London,  held  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
Xorth  Wales  University  College  at  Bangor. 
In  pleading  for  funds  for  this  college.  Lord 
Kenyon  said  that  they  had,  he  thought,  ex- 
hausted the  resources  of  Xorth  Wales  at  the 
present  moment.  The  principal  trade  of  that 
part  of  Wales,  the  slate  trade,  was  in  a  verj' 
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bad  way.  He  did  not  wish  to  go  into  any 
question  of  foreign  competition,  but  it  was 
the  fact  that  French  slates  Were  being  sold 
in  greater  nimibers  than  those  of  Welsh  make, 
and  consequently  not  only  the  quarry  owners, 
but  the  quarrymen  themselves,  who  had 
given  very  considerably  in  the  past  towards 
the  maintenance  and  oripnal  funds  of  the  in- 
stitution, were  unable  to  give  them  further 
aid. 

The  SkUe  Trade  Gazette  finds  some  con- 
solation for  the  Welsh  producers  in  the  falling 
off  in  importations  of  American  slate.  The 
Gazette  says:  "The  Board  of  Trade  returns 
for  the  quarter  ending  September  30th  shows 
a  decrease  of  3,204  tons  of  imported  slate 
compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
last  year.  The  import  of  French  slates  is 
practically  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  but  Ameri- 
cans have  well-nigh  vanished,  721  tons  being 
the  total  coming  in  from  the  United  States 
during  the  quarter,  most  of  which  went  to 
Ireland. 

"The  total  imports  show  a  very  marked 
decrease  indeed  from  those  of  former  years. 
For  the  September  quarter  of  the  year  1903 
the  imports  amounted  to  31,581  tons,  and  for 
the  corresponding  quarter  this  year  but  8,704 
tons,  a  truly  marked  decline. 

"Though  the  cessation  of  the  imports  tif 
American  slates  is  undoubtedly  due  to  a  great 
extent  to  their  finding  a  better  market  in 
their  own  country,  they  did  not  form  more 
than  30  per  cent,  of  the  imports  in  1903.  The 
tonnage  was  8,964  for  the  September  quarter. 

"The  figures  will  afford  some  consolation 
to  the  home  producers.  It  is  evident  that 
others  outside  the  country  are  being  badly 
hit  by  the  depression  prevailing  in  the  build- 
ing trade  as  well  as  themselves.  It  is  palpable, 
too,  that  the  comparatively  heavy  imports 
during  1903  were  largely  due  to  the  inability 
of  the  home  quarries  to  cope  with  the  demand. 
Now  that  stocks  are  plentiful,  prices  moderate 
and  the  demand  relatively  small,  few  calls  are 
being  made  on  the  foreigner,  and  trade  is  be- 
ing recaptured  by  the  home  producers.'' 


Fred.  Parker,  a  lumper  employed  by  the 
Jones  Bros.  Company  at  Barre,  had  his  arm 
caught  in  a  traveling  crane  recently,  necessi- 
tating its  amputation  at  the  shoulder. 


CARVED  STONE  AT  AUCTION 

Decorative  Pieces  Collected  by  the  Late    Stanfcvd 
White  Bring  SmaD  Prices 

The  late  Stanford  White  made  it  a  practice 
to  purchase  all  of  the  artistic  odds  and   ends 
and  interesting  antiques  in  the  way  of  furnish- 
ings and  articles  for  decoration   during"    his 
trips  to  Europe.    These  Mr.  White  would  find 
occasion  to  use  in  his  architectural  practice. 
At  the  time  of  his  murder  he  had  accumulated 
an  immense  collection  which  he  was  holding", 
awaiting  a  suitable  opportunity  for   its    em- 
ployment.   Some  months  ago  the  contents  of 
his  own  dwelling,  which  was  filled  from  cellar 
to  attic  with  these  artistic  treasures,  was  sold 
at  auction,  bringing  a  large  suni.    During^  the 
past  month  the  material  that  he  had  in  storage 
awaiting   selection    from    his    patrons    came 
under  the  hammer.    Apart  from  the  paintings, 
there  was  a  three  days'  sale,  and  the  sum  of 
$73,034   was   realized.     Considering  the   im- 
mense number  of  pieces,  the  average  price 
was  not  high.     On  the  last  day  of  the  sale 
many  beautiful  examples  of  stone  work  were 
sold.    These  were  mainly  antiques,  or  repre- 
sentative of  the  Italian  Renaissance.     There 
were   pedestals  and   pillars   of  rare   marble, 
carved  garden  and  villa  ornaments,  old  sculp- 
tured pieces,  and  a  few  elaborate  mantels. 

Much  interest  was  displayed  in  the  original 
model  in  plaster  of  the  statue  of  Pan,  by 
Louis  St.  Gaudens.  It  was  about  2  feet  6 
inches  in  height,  and  its  tint  was  a  trifle  lighter 
than  that  of  antique  marble.  This  brought 
f  710,  while  a  white  plaster  copy  sold  for  f  130. 

The  original  model  in  bronze  of  "Diana  of 
the  Tower,"  the  statue  designed  for  the  tower 
of  Madison  Square  Garden  by  Augustus  St. 
Gaudens,  brought  $300,  and  a  copy  of  it  in 
plaster  $130. 

Tlie  most  hotly  contested  piece  among  the 
mantels  was  a  large  one  of  antique  Caen  stone, 
elaborately  carved  and  measuring  8  feet  in 
length  by  7  feet  in  height.  This  sold  for  $700. 
Another  in  the  same  material  went  for  $305. 
Perhaps  the  most  elaborate,  but  by  no  means 
the  most  beautiful,  of  the  carved  stone  ex- 
hibits was  a  Henri  TI.  black  and  white  mantel, 
which  was  14  feet  high  and  11  wide  and  had 
columns,  pilasters  and  an  overmantel,  the 
whole  being  surmounted  by  a  life  J^ize  bust 
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sculptured  in  white  marble.  The  auctioneer 
A%*as  positive  that  this  piece,  which  some  one 
said  would  make  a  very  good  entrance  to  a 
mausoleum,  would  have  brought  $8,000  if 
sold  at  the  Tiffany  studios.  All  he  could  get, 
however,  was  $400. 

The  group  of  objects  on  exhibition  at  the 
Tiffany  studios,  which  consisted  of  massive 
^ntiqtie  marble  columns,  detached  capitals 
and  bases,  marble  sarcophagi  and  well  curbs. 


brought  on  the  whole  lower  prices  than  their 
intrinsic  value  would  seem  to  demand. 

ITie  largest  sum  paid  for  a  single  piece  was 
|410.  This  was  given  for  an  antique  Italian 
white  marble  column  20  feet  high  and  2  feet 
in  diameter. 

Two  unique  Spanish  stone  oil  jars,  4  feet 
in  height  by  4^  feet  in  diameter,  went  for 
|310.  An  old  Italian  marble  urn  ornamented 
with  an  heraldic  shield  sold  for  f95. 


GRANITES  OF  ARKANSAS 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Sute  Issues  a  BuDetin  Setting  Forth  the  High  Quality, 

Strength  and  Durability  of  the  Granites  of  the  OxnmonwealtlL     Use  of  the 

Fourche  Mountain  Stone  in  the  State  Capitol  Building 

THE  agricultural  Department  of  Arkansas  what  great  velocity  the  particles  of  the  stone 

has   issued   an    interesting  and   valuable  were  forced  apart.     In  the  compression  tests 

bulletin  on   granite   formations  of   Arkansas,  the  Arkansas  granite  withstood  the  highest 

written  by  Commissioner  Guy  B.  Tucker.  Mr.  and  far  greater  than  the  next  highest  test,  that 

Tucker  says :  of  the  granite  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  which  has 

•*Arkansas  contains  more  varieties  of  stone  heretofore  ranked  as  superior  to  that  of  any 

than  any  similar  area  on  the  globe,  and  all  of  in  the  country.    The  blue  granite  of  Fourche 

superior  quality.     Fourche  mountain  in  Pu-  mountain    withstood    a    pressure    of   34,150 

laski  county,  three  miles  south  of  Little  Rock,  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  the  pressure  sus- 

is  a  mass  of  blue  and  gray  granite.     Typical  tained  by  the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  granite  being 

granite  also  appears  in  Saline  county.     The  28,iM)0.     Tests  of  Fourche  mountain  granite 

blue  granite,  known  as  Pulaskite,  of  Fourche  taken  at  random  from  five  different  portions 

mountain,  has  been  subjected  to  every  test  of  the  mountain,  resisted  an  average  pressure 

and  in  every  instance  proved  to  be  superior  of  30,740  pounds,  the  average  showing  greater 

to  that  of  any  other  in  the  world.    This  blue  strength  than  that  of  the  St.  Qoud  (Minn.) 

granite   withstands   a   higher   pressure    than  stone.     The  results  of  the  tests  were  as  fol- 

any  of  the  well-known  granites  of  the  country,  lows : 

Its  low  absorption  of  water  is  greatly  in  its      l**ourche  Mountain  (highest  test) 34,150 

favor  for  building  purposes,  while  its  qualities  Fourche  Mountain  (mean  of  five  tests). 30,740 

on  the  whole  rank  it  above  all  other  knoNvn     St.  Cloud,  Minn,  (highest  test) 28,000 

granites.     It  is  fine  grained,  even  in  texture,      Fompton.  X.  J 24,040 

and  contains  very  little  mica  and  hornblende.      Mystic  River,  Conn 22,250 

It  is  adapted  for  building  and  paving  purposes,     Statcn  Island,  N.  Y 22,250 

and  for  monument  work.     A  portion  of  the     Maine  (highest  in  state) 22,125 

streets  of  Little  Rock,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and     Richmond,  Va   21,250 

Louisville,  Ky.,  are  paved  with  it.  Huron  Island.  Mich 18,126 

**The  strength  or  resistance  to  crushing  of     Westerly,  R.  1 17,750 

the  blue  granite  (Pulaskite)  is  ver>'  g^eat,  as     Quincy,  Mass 17,750 

shown  by  a  number  of  tests  made  upon  a     Hay  of  Fundy.  Canada 12,020 

50,000-pound  Tinnis  Olsen  testing  machine  at     .Average  of  82  tests 15,750 

the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Troy,  "A  recapitulation  of  the  results  of  various 

N.  Y.    The  !)locks  all  broke  without  cracking,  granite  tests  shows  very  decidedly  the  great 

They  exploded  with  great  force,  showing  with  valtie  of  the  Fourche  mountain  granite  (Pu- 
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laskitc)  as  a  building  and  paving  material. 
Its  strength  is  greater  than  that  of  any  known 
granite.  Its  hardness  or  resistance  to  wear 
is  very  great,  and  as  far  as  comparison  has 
been  possible,  it  has  been  shown  to  be  harder 
than  any  granite.  Its  weight  is  less  than  that 
of  most  granites,  and  when  compared  with 
that  of  granite  having  at  the  same  time  great 
strength,  it  is  found  to  be  less  than  that  of 
the  latter.  Its  resistance  is  considerable,  and 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  stone  containing 
quartz.  Its  porosity  and  absorptiveness  are 
very  small,  and  amounts  to  practically  noth- 
ing. Hence  the  action  of  frost  and  moisture 
upon  it  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

"Many  buildings  have  been  constructed  of 
the  Fourche  mountain  granite,  among  which 
are  the  Dallas  county  court  house  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  the  Pulaski  county  court  hoUse 
at  Little  Rock,  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral 
at  Little  Rock,  and  many  others.  The  Ar- 
kansas State  Capitol  is  partially  constructed 
of  Fourche  mountain  granite.'* 


TURKISH  EMERY  STONE 

How  the  World's  Supply  is  Secured  From 
Naxos  and  Marketed 

Consul  E.  L.  Harris,  in  a  report,  says  that 
the  district  of  Smyrna,  together  with  the  is- 
land of  Naxos,  practically  monopolize  the 
world's  supply  of  emery  stone.  He  sends  the 
following  particulars  of  its  mining  and  mar- 
keting : 

The  mineral  is  found  in  masses,  principally 
embedded  in  limestone,  and  there  appears  to 
be  no  properly  defined  rule  respecting  its  oc- 
currence. All  the  emery  mines  in  Asia  Minor 
actually  at  work  are  situated  200  miles  south- 
east of  the  City  of  Smyrna.  The  quality  of 
this  emery  as  a  rule  varies  with  the  mountain 
range  in  which  it  is  found. 

Experience  has  taught  thus  far  that  the 
mines  situated  nearer  Smyrna  have  produced 
the  best  emery  for  polishing  purposes,  while 
those  farther  away  have  given  the  proper 
quality  for  wheel  manufacturing.  The  dif- 
ference which  exists  between  these  two  grades 
of  emery  is  simple,  namely,  the  quality  which 
is  necessary  for  polishing  purposes  will  not 
stand  in  a  high  degree  of  heat  nearly  so  well 


as  that  quality  which  is  suitable  for  wheel 
manufacturing.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the 
emery  necessary  for  polishing  purposes  must 
be  of  round  grain,  while  that  for  wheel  manu- 
facturing mu?t  be  flat,  thus  enabling^  the  lat- 
ter, when  cdmbined  with  the  proper  glue,  to 
become  a  substance  of  extreme  strength  and 
hardness. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  demands  made   upon 
them,  the  mines  nearest  Smyrna  have   now 
practically  become  exhausted;  the  only  ones 
operated  are  at  Cosbounar  and  Azizieh,    on 
the     Aidin     Railway,     50     miles     south      of 
Smyrna.     After  sixty  years  of  work  all   the 
visible  emery  has  been  removed  and  the  actual 
cost  of  extraction  has  doubled,  for  the  reason 
that  the  ore  now  obtainable  from  these  mines 
must  be  brought  to  the  surface  from  long  and 
deep  underground  galleries.    The  mine  own- 
ers are  now  looking  to  more  remote  districts 
for  their  supplies.    Owing  to  the  comparative- 
ly low  market  value  and  the  excessive  taxa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government,  this  be- 
ing 21  per  cent,  of  the  gross  value,  the  min- 
eral can  only  be  worked  superficially  in  dis- 
tricts not  too  far  distant  from  sea  or  railway. 
The  transport  to  the  seaside  or  railway  sta- 
tion is  daily  meeting  with  greater  difficulties. 
Emery  stone  is  brought  from  the  mines  on 
camels  and  donkeys. 

The  emery  mines  most  remote  from  Smyrna 
are  those  located  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
cities  of  Hierapolis  and  Aphrodisia,  all  of 
which  produce  flat-grain  emery,  most  suitable 
for  the  wheel  trade.  One  thing  which  greatly 
militates  against  a  healthy  development  of 
the  emery  trade  is  the  seriousness  of  the  trans- 
portation question.  It  is  impossible  to  secure 
regular  transportation  facilities  for  the  min- 
eral, for  the  reason  that  most  of  the  mines  are 
situated  in  distant  mountain  districts  and 
the  camel  drivers  prefer  to  carry  other  goods, 
such  as  barley,  oats,  etc.,  even  at  a  lower 
price,  especially  during  years  when  the  har- 
vests have  been  plentiful.  Donkeys  and  mules 
are  not  so  much  resorted  to,  owing  to  their 
greater  cost,  and  the  endurance  of  these  beasts 
of  burden  is  less  than  that  of  camels. 

The  emery  mines  in  Asia  Minor  are  worked 
in  the  most  primitive  fashion.  Skilled  labor 
is  not  employed.  The  ore  is  quarried  out  of 
the  mines  without  explosives.     Labor  in  the 
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Barre  Pneumatic  Tool 


nnHE    BARRE    PNEUMATIC    TOOL  is  made  for 
carving  and   lettering  in  granite,  marble  and  stone. 
Simple  in  construction,  and  remarkable  for  the  smoothness 
with  which  it  runs. 


MADE  L\ 
I  OUR 
SIZES 


SEND  FOR 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 


UANUPACTUREO  BY 

TROW    &    HOLDEN 

BARRE,  VERMONT 
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districts  of  Kuluk,  Moulah,  and  Kuyudjak, 
from  whence  come  the  largest  quantities  of 
emery,  costs  barely  from  |1.25  to  |1.75  per 
ton,  while  in  the  mines  of  Cosbounar,  Azizieh, 
and  Sarakeuy  it  costs  not  less  than  |6  to  |7 
per  ton  to  mine  it.  ^  The  value  of  emery  com- 
ing from  the  various  mines  mentioned  is  $17 
to  f  19  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Smyrna,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  mined  at  Kuluk,  which  costs 
113.50  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  at  the  small  port  of 
Kuluk,  situated  in  the  gulf  of  Mandalia.  The 
total  shipments  from  Turkey  per  annum 
amount  to  20,000  tons  and  7,000  tons  from  the 
island  of  Naxos.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  fore- 
going amount  is  shipped  to  the  United  States 
and  40  per  cent  to  all  other  European  markets. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907, 
that  shipped  to  the  United  States  amounted 
to  1196,854  in  value. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  MINERALS 

Building  Stone,  Slate  and  Clays  Are  Plentiful 
in  the  Province 

Consul  Gebhard  Willrich  of  St.  John,  in  re- 
porting upon  the  mineral  resources  of  New 
Brunswick,  submits  the  following  compilation 
from  a  government  publication : 

New  Brunswick  is  inferior  to  Nova  Scotia 
in  respect  to  mineral  wealth,  but  it  possesses 
some  valuable  ores  and  abounds  in  excellent 
stone.  Coal  is  found  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  province  at  many  points,  and  is  being 
worked  at  Grand  Lake  and  in  two  or  three 
places  in  Kent  County.  The  seams  are  thin, 
but  close  to  the  surface  and  easily  reached. 
Albertite,  a  form  of  petroleum,  is  found  in 
Albert  County,  and  with  it  other  substances 
termed  "bituminous  shale,"  and  also  petro- 
leum. Wells  of  the  latter  are  being  operated 
in  Westmoreland  County.  Iron  is  found  in 
many  portions  of  the  province  and  has  been 
worked  extensively  in  Carleton  County.  Cop- 
per ore  exists  in  large  quantities  and  has  been 
worked  in  Westmoreland  County.  Deposits 
of  nickel,  antimony,  galena,  manganese  and 
graphite  also  exist. 

New  Brunswick  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
limestone,  the  most  valuable  deposit  being  in 
St.  John  County.  Gypsum  is  found  in  large 
quantities  and  is  extensively  quarried  in  Al- 
bert County.     There  are  large  quantities  of 


graphite  in  various  parts  of  New  Brunswicx, 
at  Hampstead  and  in  the  Nerepis  \'alle>-  ami 
near  St.  George  in  Charlotte  County.  Marbk 
is  also  found  in  some  localities.  Freestone 
suitable  for  building  purposes  and  for  mairc- 
facturing  grindstones  and  millstones  is  abo 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  province.  Slate  i^ 
abundant,  and  there  is  clay  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  bricks  in  most  of  the  counties.  Miner- 
al springs  are  numerous,  the  principal  oner 
being  in  Kings  County.  Salt  springs  are  als-. 
found  in  the  same  county  and  are  now  being 
operated  with  profit.  The  value  of  the  min- 
eral products  of  the  province  in  1900  is  given 
in  the  last  census  as  $650,679. 

A  large  bed  of  infusorial  earth  has  been  dh- 
covered  near  St.  John,  where  works  are  bein^ 
erected  for  the  proper  dredging  and  draining 
of  the  lake  bed  covered  with  this  earth,  whidi 
has  an  economic  value  as  an  excellent  fx>li>h 
ing  material  and  is  said  likewise  to  be  well 
adapted  for  the  preparation  of  dynamite.  The 
facility  with  which  it  is  dissolved  by  cauMic 
alkalies  (potash  or  soda)  suggests  its  advan- 
tageous employment  for  the  manufacture  of 
what  is  commonly  known  as  water  glass,  or 
soluble  glass,  a  preparation  largely  emplo>ed 
in  the  arts,  as  a  cement  for  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  stone,  for  the  hardening  and  pre- 
serving of  building  stone,  in  fixing  fresco  col- 
ors by  the  process  of  stereochromy  and  as  an 
addition  to  soap  in  the  preparation  of  the  so- 
called  silicated  soaps. 


Mica  in  China 


Vice-Consul  Ernest  Vollmer  reports  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  concern- 
ing a  deposit  of  mica  in  the  Province  of  Shan- 
tung which  the  Germans  have  looked  into  bii* 
have  not  yet  attempted  to  develop.  This  mica 
is  reported  to  be  rather  cloudy,  and  not  a^ 
clear  as  might  be  desired,  but  the  flakes  ob- 
tainable are  unusually  large  size  and  do  verv 
well  for  stove  windows  and  similar  uses.  This 
mica  supply  is  said  to  be  very  large  and  would 
be  a  paying  proposition  if  it  were  not  so  far 
removed  from  all  means  of  transportation. 
Should  the  Germans  build  the  proposed  rail- 
way extension  into  that  district  this  scheiric 
would  at  once  be  gotten  control  of  and  worked 
bv  some  German  svndicate. 
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CSTABUSBCO  1S«7 

AULEN  K.  TALTON,  PMUeat  uid  Tf«aM«er  ROBERT  J.  ▼ALTON,  Gciwral  VUntgtt 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  CUT-STONE  WORK 


HUMMELSTOWN  BROWNSTONE  CO. 


i 


QUARRYMEN  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BUILDING  STONE    .'.    SAWED  FLAGGING 

TILE    .'.    CRUSHED  STONE    .*.    SAND 

AND  SAND-LIME  BRICK 


Parties  visiting  the  quarries  will  leave  cars  at  Brownstone  Station  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  R.  R. 


WALTONVILLE.  DAUPHIN  CO..  PA. 

TELEGRAPH  AND  EXPRESS  ADDRESS,  BROWNSTONE,  PA. 


Quarries  and  Stone  Properties 

fl  I  am  prepared  to  make  careful  examinations  of  every  variety  of 
stone  properties,  and  to  write  reports  thereon,  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  wish  to  purchase,  or  to  facilitate  a  sale. 

fl  I  will  submit  plans  for  the  more  economical  and  effective  opera- 
tion of  quames,  suggest  needed  equipment  for  all  stone  plants, 
and  furnish  specifications  for  machinery. 

fl  I  will  also  write  prospectuses,  circulars,  booklets  and  catalogues, 
and  prepare  all  kinds  of  advertising  matter  for  the  stone  trade. 

fl  I  have  specialized  in  stone  for  years,  and  have  had  wide  practical 
experience.  I  have  absolutely  no  affiliations  to  influence  or 
prejudice  my  views. 

George  Barnuh 

Care  of  STONE 

123  Liberty  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Cleveland  Stone  Company 

LARGEST  PRODUCERS  OF  SANDSTONE  IN  THE  WORLD 


SOLE  OWNERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

BEREA,  OHIO,  QUARRIES 

And  the  Laigett  Opeiaton  of  the  Great 

Amherst  Buff  and  Blue  Sandstone  Quarries 


Sawed  Building  Stone,  Sawed  Flagging,  Curbing,  Bridge  Stone 
Capacity,  300  Cars  Per  Day 

CORRESPONDENCE  souciTED  General  Offices:   CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


The  Ruggles  Machine  Company 

Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  KU(7(jLliu  soft  stone  working  machineiy. 
Also  builders  of  the 

Hooker**  Patent  Incline  Aerial  Cable  Carrier 
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These  carriers  will  lift  a  load  from  any  depth  to  the  cable,  where  the  earner  is  automatically  and  instantly  released  and 
the  load  moved  on  to  be  stopped  automatically  on  any  part  of  the  cable  and  damped  automatically  from  either  box  or  chaiD 
or  lowered  to  the  ground  from  any  point  on  the  cableway  at  the  will  of  the  operator  in  charge  of  the  hoisting  < 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  DESCRIPTION  TO 

RUGGLES  MACHINE  COMPANY 

POULTNEY,   VERMONT 
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Contractor's  Plant  for  Sale  Cheap 

15,000  feet  %^  %,  !ti-inch  wire  rope,  also  1^1^  and  1^-inch  wire  rope.  Five  tons  all 
sizes  manila  rope.  6,000  feet  2%'mch  fire  hose,  all  sizes.  Canvas  covers,  pipe, 
an  sizes,  hoisting  engines,  pumps,  and  a  little  of  everything  in  contractor's  line. 

EDWARD  J.  KANE,  260  Front  Street,  New  York  City 


^^M  R.  L.  JONES 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Peach  BottoiTi  Roofing  Slate 

DELTA.  YORK  COUNTY.  PA. 

Operators  of  the  "Old  Big  Quarry,"  opened  in  1800. 
Slates  from  this  quarry  took  First  Premium  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibition  in  London  in  1850,  and  have  ever  since 
maintained  the  high  reputation  of  the  Peach  Bottom  Slate. 

STRONG    AND   IMPERISHABLE   AND    UNI- 
FORM AND   UNCHANGEABLE   IN  COLOR 


THE     E.     J.     JOHNSON     COMIPANY 

Producers  ol 

Slate  Blackboards 


AMD 


ROOFING  SLATE 

MAIN     OFFICC:  BRANCH    OFFICC: 

38   PARK    ROW,    NEW    YORK  626    PARK    BUILDING,    PITTSBURG 

quarries:    BANGOR.   PENNSYLVANIA;    POULTNEY.  VERMONT 

Wc  otfcr  the  greatest  variety  of  Slates  of  the  better  grades.     A  specialty  made  of  Slntes  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  quotations  delivered  anywhere. 
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Diamond  Saws 


SINGLE       and       DOUBLE 


FOB 

limestone 
Marble^  Slate 

AND 

Sandstone 


Geo.  Anderson  4  Co* 

(Limited) 
420  Ogden  St.,  Nei^rark,  N.  J. 

Send  for  Catalogues 

lypc  ol  Double 
Blade*  Irpm  12  Inches  v 


MAKERS  Cf 


lH.P.Ii 
1S0B.P. 


Circular  Diamond  Saiv,  Rising  and  Falling  Splndl« 
p  to  100  Indies  diameter,  cutting  up  to  S  leet  6 


FRENIER'S    SAND    PUMP 


For  Feeding  Sand,  Steel  or  Shot  for  SAWING  STONE 

Saws  faster^  uses  less  sand  and  water  and  reqiiifes  less  power  and 
repairs  than  any  other.  Runs  only  20  revolutions  per  minute* 
Pays  for  itself  in  six  months*  Used  by  the  Best  and  Largest 
mills*    Send  for  full  description  and  prices* 


FRENIBR    6^    SON,    Rutland.  Vermont 


E.   R.    NORTON 


J.   E.   NORTON 


NORTON     BROTHERS 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

SEA  GREEN  ROOFING  SLATE 

DEALERS  IN    RED.    UNFADING   GREEN   AND   PURPLE 
GRANVILLE.. N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Kennesaw  Marble  Company 


CONTRACTORS  FOR  FINE  INTERIOR 


MARBLE  DECORATIONS 


Dealers   in    Sawed    and    Finished    Monumental   Work 


MARIETTA,  GEORGIA 


ANTIQUE  GREEK  MARBLE 

Cipollino,  Rosso,  and  Verde  Antico 

ALSO 

Statuary  of  the  Parthenon,  and  Red-veined  Breche  Pavonazzetto 

from  the  refound 

OLD   GREEK   QUARRIES 


FARMER  <  BRINDLEY,  London,  S.  E.,  England 

MARBLE  WORKERS  AND  QUARRY  PROPRIETORS 
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ROCK 

AND 

ORE 


FARREL 

Crusher 


specially  Designed 
and  Constructed  for 
HARDEST  kind  of 
-work.  Large  Re- 
ceiving Capacity 

Complete   Crushing  and  Screening   Plants   Our  Specialty 

SEND   FOR   CATALOGUE 

£:ARLE:    C.    bacon,   Engineer 

Parrel  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.  Havemeyer  Building,  New  York 


Lincoln  Stone  Working  Machinery 


ALWAYS  OF  THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY 


GANG     SAWS,     PLANERS    (both    Single    and    Double    Platen) 

RUBBING    BEDS   and   all   STONE   MILL   AND 

QUARRY    MACHINERY 


LINCOLN  IRON  WORKS 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  K 


RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


STONE  4:W 


Wanted 


Five  hundred  roofers  to  use 
PREMIER  BLACK,  the  strongest  roofing 
slate  In  the  world.   Smooth,  absolutely 
straight  and  of  a  beautiful  color.   Once 
used,  a  substitute  will  never  satisfy. 
A  trial  car  will  convince.   Samples  and 
prices  on  application. 

GRANVILLE  SLATE  COMPANY, 
GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


UNITED  PEACH  BOTTOM  SLATE  COMPANY 

UrgMt  producen  and  thipperB  ol  **  CERTIFICATE  *^ 

''™*™« Peach  Bottom*"" 

Quick  Shipinents.    Quality  Guaranteed 
DELTA  -  PENNSYLVANIA 


THE  ROOF  THAT 

NEVER  WEARS  OUT 

Sea   Green   and   Purple   Slate 

WRITE  US. 

AMERICAN   SEA    GREEN   SLATE   CO,. 

BOX  90.  GRANVILLE.  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 
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QUARRY  OVERHEAD  TRACKING 
TROLLEYS  and  HOISTS 


Sup«Hor  In  nvery  way  ta  daifif  th« 
$&fn«    vi^ork    with    manit^l    l^ber 


You  have  ohttn  estimated  what 
it  cosU  ^ou  to  handle  your  ms- 
iefiaU,  buL  have  yqu  rvrr  B(;ured 
wKal  it  would  tost  you  and 
what  you  would  gain  i(  you 
uwd  Ovcrheid  Tracking  ? 


COBVRN 

l.BBartv  «rv&l  B*r  Track  Cranes,  eto. 

We  can  suit  you   on    apparatus    in 

ihb   line   up   to    12    tons   capacity 

Catalotfue  73 A 


Get  our  estimate  on  a  system  suited  to  your  requirements  and  com- 
pare it  with  what  you  pay  ONE  of  your  workmen  in  ONE  year 

NEW    JERSEY    FOUNDRY    &    MACHINE    CO. 

9  Murray  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL 

•*  TRIDENT" 


■e- 


QUARRY    HOISTING    CHAIN 

With    Extra    Long-Lapped,    Sell-Locking,    Swelled    Welds 


THE    WELDS    OF 

"TRIDENT" 

ARE    THE   STRONGEST   PART 

OF  THE  CHAIN 

A — Showi  the  lonK-lapped  weld  of  "Trident" 

guarry  Hoisting  Cfhain,  which  practically 
cks  Itself  under  strain. 

INSIST  ON  GETTING 
"TRIDENT" 


U>-.-J 


THE  WELDS 
ARE  THE  WEAKEST  PART 
OF  OTHER  CHAINS 

B— Shows  the  added  strenfflh  obtained  by  ibe 
swell  of  welds  as  compared  M^ith  ordinary 
welds  shown  by  C. 

THERE  IS  NONE 
••JUST    AS    GOOI)" 


The  only  chain  on   the   market  to-day  guaranteed  to  pull  stiff  and  rigid  before  parting  imder  severe  strain 
MORE    ECONOMICAL    AT    THE    PRICE    THAN    CHEAPER    CHAINS 

Newhall  Chain  Forge  and  Iron  Co. 

9  AND  13  MURRAY  STRBBT.  NEW  YORK.  U.  S.  A. 
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DUGAN  CUT  STONE  COMPANY 

Qfioorporated) 

CONTRACTORS 

Main  Ofifcc  and  Works,  BEDFORD,  INDIANA 

REFERENCIS: 

nlockT  SUtt  Ctpltal.  Loulivlfle,  Kentucky.  Exchaoge  Building*  Kanus  City  Mo. 

XJ.  S.  Foil  Offioe  and  Cuitocn  Houst»  KanMi  Qty,  Mo,  Bexar  County  Court  House.  San  Antonio^  Texas. 

jMckaoa  County  Court  Hour,  Kansas  Gty,  Bio.  Mississippi  SUte  Cai^toL 

<jKkj  Halt  Kansas  Qty,  Mo.  Main  Art  Building,  World's  Fair,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

No  Job  too  Large  or  too  Snna.ll  for  us.    Write  to  us. 

The  Norcross  Bros.  Co. 


General  Contractors 

NEW  YORK 
Boston  Providence 

Worcester  Cleveland 


NEW    ALBANY    STONE 
WORKING  MACHINERY 

STONE  PLANEJ^  POWER  HOISTS 

DERRICK    IRONS  WIRE  RIP  SAWS 

SCREW  FEED  GANGS  DERRICK   TURNERS 

STEAM  AND  ELECTRIC  TRAVELING  CRANES 

CIRCULAR     MATTER     FURNISHED     AND     PRICES     QUOTED     ON     APPLICATION 
MILLS    ERECTED    COMPLETE  -  READY    TO    RUN 


THE  NEW  ALBANY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

p.  O.  Box  423  NEW  ALBANY.  IND. 
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YOU  haveItried  the  rest,  now  try  the  best 


MAKE   THE    BEST   GRADES   OF 


WIRE      ROPE 


FOR    EVERY    PURPOSE 


WIRE    ROPE    TRAMWAYS 

AND  WIRE  ROPE  EQUIPMENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 


ALSO  8CLCCT 
QRAD 


'IfVr  IRON    AND    STEEL    WIRE  7:.VnT. 


NEW    YORK    office:      -      -      17    BURLING    SLIP       SAVANNAH,    GA.,      HARTFELDER-GARBUTT    CO. 
PHILADELPHIA    OFFICE:      525    COMMERCE    ST.        NEW    ORLEANS,     LA.,      WHITNEY    SUPPLY    CO. 


ST  ox  H 
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WIRE  ROPE 


AND 


AERIAL  WIRE  ROPE  TRAMWAYS 

rOR.  CONVEYING  STONE.  ORE,  Etc. 


• 


I 


OUR    AUTOMATIC     TRAMWAYS    ARE     EQUIPPED    WITH     THE 
G.  &  S.  PATENT  AUTOMATIC  SELF-DUMPING,  SELF- 
RIGHTING    AND   SELF-LOCKING  BUCKETS 

* 

Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  17 

BRODERICK  4  BASCON  ROPE  CO. 

BRANCH    HOUSE t 

76  Warren  St..  New  York 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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WE  ARE   PRODUCERS  OF  BUFF  AND  BLUE 


Bedford  Oolitic  Limestone 


Sawed,  Turned  and  Machine  Dressed 


OOLITIC  STONE  CO.  OF  INDIANA 

Controlling 

The  Bedford  Quarry  G>*^  The  Norton-Reed  Stone  Co^ 

and  Bedford  New  York  Quarries  G>* 


ADDRESS) 

ROBERT  REED,  Sec'y-Treas.,  BEDFORD,  INDIANA 


American  Diamond  Sand  Blast 


PORTABLE  SIZE  No,  2 


For 

cutting  out  letters 

on  monuments 

and 

tombstones 

Monograms  in 
relief 


Marvel 

[of  Simplicity  and 

Efficiency 


Write 
for  DeUils 


DRAUGHTSMAN 

Position  wanted  by  young  man  with 
two  years*  experience  at  granite  quarries 
in  making  working  drawings,  diagrams 
and  patterns.     Address 

Draughtsman,  Care  of  STONE 


American  Diamond  Blast  Co. 

Dept,»M  JM  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED! 

Broken  Stone  Quarry  wanted. 
About  300.000  yards  for 
foundation  and  road  work. 
Must  be  accessabie  and  within 
water  transportation  to  New 
York  City.     Address 

H.  R..  Care  of  STONE 


STONE 
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BOOKS 


FOR  QUARRYMEN,  STONE-WORKERS.  CONTRACTORS.  ARCHITECTS 

BUILDERS  AND  STUDENTS 


3TONE8  FOR  BUILOINQ  AND  DECORATION. 
By  Professor  George  H.  Merrill,  Cura- 
tor of  the  United  States  National 
Museum.    New  edition,  illustrated.. $5.00 

MARBLE  DECORATION, 

and  the  Terminology  of  British  and 
Foreign  Marbles.  By  George  H. 
Blagrove.    Illustrated 1.50 

SLATE  AND  SLATE  QUARRYING. 

Scientific,  Practical  and  Commercial. 
By  D.  C  Dihries,  with  illustrations 
and  folding  plates L25 

CEMENT8,  LIMES  AND  PLASTERS. 
Their     Materials,     Manufacture    and 
Properties.    By  Edwin  C.  Eckel...  6.00 

MINING  AND  QUARRYING. 

By  J.  H.  Collins 60 

ROCK  BLASTING. 

Principles  of  Blasting  and  Appliances 
Used.    By  G.  G.  Andre 8.00 

THE  BLASTING  OF  ROCK. 

In  Mines,  Quarries,  Tunnels,  etc.  By 
A.  W.  Daw  and  Z.  W.  Daw.  Illus- 
trated      6.00 

ROCK   EXCAVATION, 

Methods  and  Cost.  By  Halbert  Pow- 
ers Gillette 3.00 

EARTH  AND  ROCK  EXCAVATING. 

By  Charles  Prelini.  With  tables,  dia- 
grams and  illustrations 3.00 

BLASTING  AND  QUARRYING  OF  STONE, 
For  Building  and  Other  Purposes.    By 
General  Sir  J.  Burgoyne 60 


PRACTICAL   MASONRY, 

Comprising  the  Construction,  Setting- 
Out  and  Working  of  Stairs,  Arches, 
Circular  Work,  etc.  By  W.  R.  Pur- 
chase   8.00 

MASONRY    AND   STONE-CUTTING. 

The  Principles  of  Masonic  Projection. 
By  E.  Dobson 1.00 

MODERN  STONE-CUTTING  AND  MASONRY. 

A  Practical  Treatise.  By  John  S.  Sic- 
bert  and  F.  C.  Biggin 1.50 

STEREOTOMY. 

Problems  in  Stone  Cutting.  By  S. 
Edward  Warren 2.50 

TREATISE  ON   MASONRY  CONSTRUCTION. 

By  Ira  O.  Baker 5.00 

STONE-WORKING  MACHINERY. 

With  Hints  on  the  Arrangement  and 
Management  of  Stone  Works.  By 
Mr.  Powis  Bale 8.65 

HOISTING   MACHINERY. 
Including  the  Elements  of  Crane  Con- 
struction.   By  Joseph  Homer 8.00 

POCKET-BOOK  OF  ALPHABETS. 

By  Spon  &  Chamberlain 26 

LETTERS  AND  LETTERING. 

A  Treatise  widi  200  Examples.  By 
Frank  Chouteau  Brown 2.00 

EXPEDITIOUS  MEASURER. 

Indexed  Tables  Showing  Cubic  Con- 
tents of  Blocks  of  Stone.  By  A.  L. 
Nash 2.00 


ALL^TEXHNICAL  BOOKS  CAN  BE  FURNISHED.    REMITTANCES  MUST  IN  ALL  CASES  ACCOMPANY 
THE  ORDERS.    PRICES  INCLUDE  COST  OF  MAttJNG 


FRANK  A.  LENT.  Publisher 

123  LIBERTY  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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HELP    WANTED 


'l^TANTED  —  Manager  for  granite 
^  ^  quarry.  One  who  understands  all 
details  of  quarrying.  A  money  making 
opportunity.  One  preferred  who  will  take 
a  small  interest  in  the  company.  To  such 
a  man  a  most  liberal  proposition  will  be 
made. 

Address  Box  No.  000, 


Care  of  Stone. 


l\rANTED  — A  contractor  to  join 
^  ^  parties  in  the  best  granite  propo- 
sitions in  the  country.  To  a  man  who 
can  influence  contracts  a  magnificent 
opportunity  is  awaiting. 

Address  Box  No.  000, 

Care  of  Stone. 


FOR   SALE 


FOR  SALE 


rjlHE  most  valuable  RED  SLATE 
QUARRY  and  property  in  the 
United  States.  Includes  Quarries, 
Structural  Slate  Mill,  Water  Power  and 
Elastic  Cement  Pltuit.  Good  reasons  for 
selling.  Full  particulars  will  be  mailed 
to  any  prospei*ti\  e  purchaser. 

SLATE, 

Cure  of  Stone, 

123  Liberty  Stret>t, 

New  York  City. 


NTI 


SITUATIONS  WAirrED 

New  York  City,  December  3,  1907. 

WANTED,  by  a  Stone  Superintend- 
ent and  Draughtsman,  a  situation 
with  some  stone  concern  doing  work  in 
this  or  other  countries.  My  last  layout 
was  the  Singer  Building,  New  York  Cit}'. 
for  J.  J.  Spurr  &  Sons,  Harrison,  N.  J. 
I  have  also  been  with  B.  A.  &  G.  A. 
Williams,  East  68th  St.,  New  York  City, 
and  others.  For  particulars,  address 
J.  C.  SWINNERTON, 
351  Clifton  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

DRAUGHTSMAN 

Wants  position.  Six  years'  practical  ex- 
perience in  stone,  granite  and  marble, 
exterior  and  interior. 


A.  G., 


Care  of  Stone. 


BOOKS 


STONE-WORKING 
MACHINERY 

With   Hints  on  the  Arrangement  and 

Management  of  Stone   Works. 

By  Mr.  Fowls  Bale.    $8.65 


BENSON'S 

Pay  Roll  Manual 

A  handy  volume  compiled  for  use  in 
preparing  pay  rolls.  Wages  due  for 
any  number  of  hours  from  1  to  325, 
at  usual  rates  from  5  to  50  cents  an 
hour,  shown  at  a  glance.  Saves 
time.     Avoids  errors. 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 

FRANK  A.  LENT, 

123  Libert>^  St.,  N,  Y. 
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STEAM  STONE  CUTTER  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

Genuine  Wardwell  Electric 

AND 

Steam  Stone  Channelers 

ALSO 

GADDERS  AND   QUARRY 
EQUIPMENT  GENERALLY 


for  o'oer 

40  ytdrs 

WsrdweU's 

hsfO€  stood 

for 

economicAi 

gu^rrytng 


RUTLAND,  VERMOirr 
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Perry-Matttiews-Busldrk 
Stone  Company 


MONADNOCK     BLOCK 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Bedford  Indiana  Limestone 


New  York  Office 1  Madison  Avenue 

Philade^)hia  Office      .      .      ,      .615  Witherspoon  Building 
Boston  Office        .....         178  Devonshire  Street 

Minneapolis  Office '    515  Kasota  Building 

Cleveland  Office Hickoz  Building 

'  Montreal  Office 159  St  James  Street 

Toronto  Office     .      *      .    Builders'  and  Traders'  Exchange 
Winnipeg  Office 259  Stanley  Street 

WRITE    US 
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The  Celebrated 

MAYNARD  JACK 


Ajj^handy   tool   around    the   quarry   or    mill.     They   are   made 

in   four  sizes: 

No.",  I .     Capacity 3  tons  No.  3.     Capacity 10  tons 

No.  2.     Capacity 6  tons  No.  4.     Capacity 15  tons 

We  have  all  sizes  in  stock  ready  for  immediate  shipment.     We 
also  have   parts   for  old   jacks. 


F.  R.  Patch  Manufacturing  Company 

RUTLAND.  VERMONT,  U.  S.  A. 
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HOADLEY  STONE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BLOOMINGTON,  INDIANA 

BEDFORD  STONE 

Best  quality  of  Cut,  Sawed,  Planed  and  Turned  Stone 

C  B.  THORNTON.  PrcsMcnt  F.  W.  HACKLEIIAN.  Secretary 

BEDFORD  STEAM  STONE  WORKS 

QUARRYMEN  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

Buff  and  Blue  Bedford  Stone 

Sawed,  Planed,  Turned  or  Cut 

BEDFORD,  INDIANA 

The  Geo.  W.  Henley  Stone  Co. 

BEDFORD    STONE 

Finest  Grade   Buff   and    Blue  Stone 

Tiough    WocK^  S€Mhif€d^   Cut.    Planed  and    Turned 

Estimates  promptly  furnished  nt  all 


^Vntr.r'tnKS'su.^''^  BLOOMINGTON.  INDIANA 
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Macomber  4  Whyte  Rope  Co. 


MAKERS    OF 


HIGH     GRADE     WIRE     ROPE 


We  make  a  Specialty  of  QUARRY  ROPES  —  Our  Monarch  Quality  being 
the  Acme  of  Perfection  for  this  work.    Also  Crucible  Steel  Gang  Ropes 


266  and  268  South  Clinton  Street 
CHICAGO 

128  Centre  Street  .  .  .  NEW  YORK 
402  Times  BuUding .  .  PITTSBURG 


WE  ALSO  MAKE 
THE 

MONARCH 

WIRE 
ROPE   CLIP 


"MEADOW  GREY"  MARBLE 


(36.000     CUBIC      FEET 

QV  ANTIX  1    -s  of  **  Meadow  Grey"  were  shipped  from  our  Quarry 
'  between    June  7,    1907  and  September   23,    1907. 


MEADOW  MARBLE  COMPANY,  ^"'^^^^Sn^^^^ 

PRODUCTS  OF 

^^  MEADOW  GREV  TENNESSEE  MARBLE 


LARGE  BLOCKS  A  SPECIALTY 


PROMPT  SHIPMENTS  GUARANTEED 


CINCINNATI  OFFICE,  516  Jst  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 
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ARE  you  entirely  satisfied  with  the  materials  you  are  using 
^^^^  for  sawing  and  polishing  your  stone?  Are  you  aware 
of  the  fact  that  one  house  in  this  country  devotes  all  of  its 
energies  to  supplying  the  finest  possible  polishing  machinery, 
granite  cutters*  tools  and  granite  and  marble  polishing  supplies 
that  money  and  experience  can  produce?  We  describe  and 
illustrate  our  wares  in  a  very  handsome  catalogue  containing 
about  1 00  pages.  It  also  gives  the  prices  that  we  are  charging 
for  same.  If  you  are  interested  in  building  up  a  successful 
business  you  will  write  today  for  one  of  our  catalogues  too, 

HARRISON  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

NATHAN  C.  HARRISON.  General  Agent 

5  and  7  Dorchester  Avenue  Extension    :         BOSTON,  MASS. 


"Cleveland"  Plug    Drills 

No  Quarry  complete  without  at  least  one 

Especially  adapted  for  drillinpf  holes  in  corners, 
plug  and  feather  work,  "iK)p  holes"  for  breaking 
up  large  blocks,  putting  line  on  stone,  and  all 
general  Quarry  work. 

LET  US  SHIP  YOU   ONE   FOR  TRIAL 


BOWE'S    HOSE    COUPLING 

750,000  IN    DAILY    USE      ::      NEVER   LEAKS 


THE  CLEVELAND  PNEUMATIC  TOOL  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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The  Kent  Pulverizer 

GRINDS  ALL   HARD  MATERIALS 


To  any  desired  degree  of  fineness 


TRAP  ROCK    . 
CEMENT  CLINKER 
LIMESTONE 
QUARTZ 


4  Tons  Per  Hr.  to  60  Mesh. 
10  Bbls.  Per  Hr.  to  98j^    100  Mesh. 

3  Tons  Per  Hr.  to  95^^     100  Mesh. 

5  Tons  Per  Hr.  to  40  Mesh. 


USES  LESS  THAN  25  H.  P. 


L 


ARGEST  OUTPUT  PER  H.  P. 
EAST  ATTENTION 
OWEST  REPAIR  ACCOUNT 


Takes  any  feed  passing  I "  ring 

If  you  grind,  write  us  and  let  us 
tell    you    how    to    save    money 

KENT  MILL  CO.,  170   Broadway,   New  York 
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GREAT  QUARRIES  OF  MAINE 


Dozen  o(  the  Leading  Producers  o(  Granite  in  Lincoln  and  Hancock  GHinties.     Immense  Openings 
With  Eiaborate  and  Modern  Equiproents.     Islands  Along  the  C>ast  Wholly  Given 
Up  to  the  Production  o(  Structural  Granites  oi  High  Grades 


MEXTlOX  has  already  been  made  in  these 
columns  of  the  bulletin  on  the  Granites 
•  >t  Maine,  published  by  the  United  States  Geo- 
lof^cal  Survey.  From  this  we  extract  the  fol- 
U  »\vini;  summary  of  the  big  granite  quarries  in 
l^incoln  and  Hancock  counties:- 

The  W'aldoboro  quarry  is  in  Waldoboro,  on 
tlie  Maine  Central  Railroad.  Operator,  I^ooth 
Hrothers  &  Hurricane  Isle  Granite  Company. 
The  quarry,  which  was  opened  in  1860,  meas- 
ure*; 4(KI  feet,  by  14<)  feet  across,  and  is  60  to 
K>  feet  deep.  Its  drainage  requires  pumping 
fur  alK)ui  two  hours  a  day  and  this  supplies  the 
boiler<.     There  is  no  stripping. 

The  plant  consists  of  three  derricks,  operated 
by  three  engines  (one  of  these  derricks  is  108 
feet  4  inches  high  with  a  90-foot  boom),  three 
overhead  traveling  cranes,  one  compressor, 
three  large  steam  drills,  and  one  small  one.  14 
pneumatic  plug  drills,  six  surfacers.  28  pneu- 
matic hand  tools,  and  two  steam  pumps. 

Tran<|)ortation  is  effected  by  cartage  1.300 
feet  (and  120  feet  down),  from  quarry  to  mill, 
then  by  cars  19  miles  to  wharf  at  Rockland. 
The  clistance  from  quarry  to  tidewater  at 
\\*aldolK)ro  is  only  1^^  miles,  but  the  water 
there  is  only  11  feet  deep  at  high  tide. 

The  product  is  used  for  buildings  and  monu- 
ments, but  not  for  polished  work.  The  small 
sheets  and  waste  are  used  for  paving  and  road 
ballast.  About  250.000  paving  blocks  are 
shipped  annually,  mostly  to  Philadelphia. 
The  chief  markets  for  this  stone  are  New  York 
anci  T*hitadelphia. 


Specimen  buildings:  The  Buffalo  Savings 
Bank,  the  armory,  boat  house,  and  cadets'  quar- 
ters at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  An- 
napolis, Md. ;  the  Crockett  Monument  at  Acorn 
Cemetery,  Rockland.  In  September,  1905,  two 
fluted  columns,  25  feet  long,  were  being  cut  for 
a  block  in  New  York,  and  some  fine  carving 
on  Keystones,  etc.,  for  one  of  the  buildings  at 
the  United  States  Xaval  Academy. 

The    Black    Island   quarries   are   on    Black 


HiRRiCANE  Isle  Qiarry:  Eastern  End 


Island,  in  the  town  of  Long  Island.  Operators, 
Black  Island  Ciranite  Company,  J.  E.  Dutton, 
president.  The  quarries,  opened  in  1892.  con- 
sist of  two  openings.  The  upper  one.  about 
one- fourth  mile  s(nith  of  dock  at  m^rth-ea stern 
corner  of  island,  measures  5(K)  by  300  feet  and 
from  10  to  40  feet  in  depth,  and  the  lower  one. 
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known  as  the  ^'Reclcliff/'  a  little  south  of  the 
dock,  is  about  100  feet  square.  There  is  no 
drainage  to  contend  with. 

The  plant  consists  of  three  derricks,  two  en- 
gines, and  three  steam  drills  at  the  upper  quar- 
ry ;  one  derrick  at  the  wharf ;  two  derricks  and 
engine  and  polisher  run  by  the  same  at  the 
lower  quarry.  Transportation  is  effected  by  a 
track  and  cable  one-fourth  mile  long,  from  up- 
per quarry  to  the  wharf,  and  a  short  one  from 
the  lower  quarry.  The  product  of  the  upper 
quarry  is  used  for  buildings,  and  its  thin  sheets 
are   used   for  paving.     That  of  the   Redcliff 


Ryan-Parker  Quarry:    Crotch   Island 


quarry  is  used  particularly  for  monuments  and 
columns.  The  markets  are  Boston,  New  Lon- 
don, New  York  and  Baltimore. 

The  McMullen  quarry  is  in  Mount  Desert. 
Operators,  Arthur  McMullen  &  Company.  The 
quarry,  opened  about  1880,  measures  250  by 
250  feet,  and  attains  a  depth  of  50  feet  at  the 
west  side.  A  little  pumping  is  necessary  at 
times  to  drain  it.  The  stripping  consists  of  3j^ 
feet  of  drift  and  bowlders. 

The  plant  consists  of  twelve  derricks,  twelve 
hoisting  engines,  one  hanging  electric  crane 
(capacity  15  tons),  one  locomotive,  two  com- 
pressors (capacity  750  and  1.400  cubic  feet  per 
minute),  five  steam  drills,  twenty-five  pneu- 
matic plug  drills,  eighteen  surfacers,  and  thir- 
ty-six pneumatic  hand  tools. 

The  Stoningfton  quarries. — The  Granite  in- 
<lustrv  which  centers  in  Stonington  is  dis- 
tributed over  an  area  of  about  four  miles 
square.      Some   of   the  quarries   are   on   Deer 


Isle,  others  are  south  of  it,  on  Crotch  Island, 
so  named  from  the  inlet  which  divides  it,  and 
the  rest  are  on  neighboring  islets. 

The  Ryan-Parker  quarry  is  on   Crotcli    Is- 
land.    Operators,    Ryan-Parker    Construction 
Company,   New  York.       The  quarry   opened 
about  1880,  measures  about  700  by  300    feet, 
and  from  20  to  75  feet  in  depth,   averag-ing^ 
about  35  feet.     The  drainage  from   its   upper 
half  flows  seaward,  but  that  from    its    lower 
half  must  be  pumped  after  heavy  rains.     Little 
or  no  stripping  has  been  required.     The  plant 
consists  of  nine  derricks,  worked  by  nine  hoist- 
ing engines,  a  traveling  crane  of  20  tons'  ca- 
pacity, one  compressor,  eight  large  pneumatic 
drills,  a  number  of  pneumatic  plug  drills,  four 
surfacers,  one  lathe  carrying  stones  eight  feet 
by    two    and    one-half    feet,    and    two    steam 
pumps.     Transportation  to  the  wharves  is  ef- 
fected by  means  of  gravity  on  tracks  75  and 
100  feet  long.    The  product  is  used  chiefly  for 
massive  construction  and  for  buildings,  and  its 
market  is  New  York,  where  the  firm   is   en- 
gaged   in    building   enterprises.      Among    the 
public  structures  made  of  this  granite  are  the 
piers  of  the  Blackwell's  Island  bridge  in  Xew 
York.    This  quarry  furnished  stone  for  the  re- 
taining wall  of  the  Riverside  Drive  in    Xew 
York. 

The  Goss  quarry  is  on  Crotch  Island, 
Operator,  John  L.  Goss. 

The  plant  consists  of  eight  derricks  and 
eight  hoisting  engines,  two  cable  engines  for 
drawing  cars,  one  compressor,  fixe  steam  drills, 
sixteen  pneumatic  hand  tools,  and  two  pumps. 
Transportation  is  effected  by  means  of  three 
tracks — one  100  feet,  one  400  feet,  and  one  500 
feet  long — from  the  quarry  to  the  dock,  the 
cars  being  propelled  by  cable  engines. 

The  product  is  used  chiefly  for  bridges  and 
buildings.  The  small  beds  are  worked  into 
paving  blocks.  New  York  is  the  chief  market. 
Specimen  buildings  of  granite  from  this  quar- 
ry are  the  post-office  in  Lowell,  Mass. ;  the 
Court  House  at  Dedham,  Mass. ;  the  Cadet 
Armory  at  Boston ;  the  public  library  at  Laco- 
nia,  N.  H.,  and  the  Ninth  Regiment  Armory  in 
New  York.  In  1905  this  quarry  was  supplying 
the  rough  stone  for  the  Brooklyn  aproach  to 
.  East  River  Bridge,  No.  3,  New  York,  and  the 
cut  stone  for  the  Manhattan  approach  to  the 
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Crotch  Island:  Goss  and  Ryan- Parker  Quarries 


same  bridge,  the  trimmings  for  the  University 
Heights  Bridge,  New  York,  and  the  stone  for 
the  Flushing,  Long  Island,  Bridge. 

The  Latty  Brothers  quarry  is  on  Green  Is- 
land. Operators,  Latty  Brothers,  Stonington. 
The  quarry  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1905. 
The  plant  consists  of  three  derricks,  two  en- 
^nes,  and  one  steam  drill. 

Transportation  is  effected  along  a  track  100 
feet  long  to  wharf.  The  product  is  random 
stone  for  bridges  and  buildings  and  goes  to 
New  York  and  Boston. 

The  Stonington  granite  quarry  is  on  Spruce 
Island.  Operator,  F.  L.  Waite,  Stonington. 
The  plant  amsists  of  three  derricks  and  two 
engines.    The  quarry  was  opened  in  1905. 

The  Moose  Island  quarry  is  on  Moose  Is- 
lan<l.    Operator,  John  L.  Goss. 

The  quarry,  opened  in  1873,  measures  600 
by  2(K)  feet  and  averages  about  17  feet  in  depth. 
r>nc  corner  of  it  is  four  feet  below  low-tide 
level,  so  that  sea  water  enters,  which,  to  the 
amount  of  300  to  400  galbns,  has  to  be  pumped 
out  daily. 

The  plant  consists  of  four  derricks  and  four 
engines,  two  locomotive  cranes  (of  10  and  20 
tons'  capacity),  one  compressor,  two  steam  or 
pneumatic  drills,  eight  pneumatic  plug  drills, 
three  surfacers,  two  pneumatic  hand  tools,  one 
^t»nm  pump,  and  one  windmill  pump.  Trans- 
|M»rtation  is  effected  by  cars  on  track  200  feet 
to  wharf.  The  product  is  used  for  bridges, 
and  goes  chiefly  to  New  York.  Specimen 
structures:  The  gate  house  at  Central  Park 
and  the  steps  of  Columbia  I'niversity,  in  New 
Vr)rk;  trimmings  of  the  Hampton  Dormitory 
at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Settlement  quarry  is  on  Deer  Isle. 
<>f>erator,    John    C.    Rodgers.      The    quarry. 


opened  in  1900,  consists  of  two  openings,  one 
near  the  top  of  the  hill,  500  by  400  feet,  and 
from  10  to  18  feet  in  depth,  the  other  on  its 
west  side  600  by  60  feet,  and  up  to  14  feet  in 
depth.  Drainage  requires  occasional  pumping. 
There  is  little  or  no  stripping. 

The  plant  consists  of  nine  derricks  and  three 
engines,  one  traveling  crane  (of  ten  tons'  ca- 
pacity), one  locomotive,  two  compressors,  six- 
teen steam  or  pneumatic  drills,  nine  surfacers, 
nineteen  pneumatic  plug  drills,  eight  pneumatic 
hand  tools,  and  two  steam  pumps.  Transpor- 
tation is  effected  by  locomotive  and  2,500  feet 
of  track.  The  distance  from  upper  quarry  to 
cutting  shed  is  1,000  feet,  and  from  cutting 
shed  to  wharf  600  feet. 

The  product  is  used  for  massive  structures 
in  New  York  and  Norfolk,  Va.  The  small 
sheets  and  waste  are  used  in  paving.  Speci- 
men structures:  The  approach  to  Williams- 
burg Bridge  and  the  piers  to  Manhattan 
Bridge,  New  York.  Contracts  in  1905:  Re- 
taining wall  for  Riverside  Drive,  New  York, 
and  the  dry  dock  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

Hagan  and  Wilcox  quarry  is  on  Deer  Isle. 
Operators,  Hagan  and  Wilcox,  Stonington. 
iTie  quarry  has  two  nearly  adjacent  openings, 
one  75  by  75  feet,  the  other  50  by  50  feet,  and 
from  25  to  50  feet  deep.  Drainage  is  effected 
by  occasional  pumping.  The  plant  consists  of 
three  derricks  and  three  hoisting  engines,  two 
steam  drills,  and  one  pump.  Transportation  is 
effected  by  cartage  1,000  feet  to  wharf. 

The  product  is  random  stone,  which  is  shop- 
ped to  Philadelphia  and  cut  there.  Structure: 
A  lace  mill  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Calvin  Ames  quarry  is  in  Deer  Isle. 
Operator,  Calvin  Ames,  Stonington.  The 
quarry  mea^^ures  75  feet  square  by  12  feet  in 
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depth.  The  plant  consists  of  two  hand  der- 
ricks at  quarry  and  two  more  at  the  wharf, 
which  is  connected  with  the  quarry  by  a  400- 


foot  track.  The  product  is  random  and  cellar 
stone,  and  the  greater  part  is  shipped  to  Ik>s- 
ton  and  New  York. 


BEAUTY  AND.SiTRENGTH  OF  GRANITES 

Leading  Producers  of  Vermont  and  Wisconsin  Take  Occanon  to  Set  Forth  the  Merits  o(  the   Ormnitps 
Native  to  These  Two  States.     Vermont  Leads  in  Output  for  Building  and 
Monumental  Purposes,  Says  Woodbury  Company. 


To  the  Editor  of  Stone  : 

In  your  December  issue  on  page  412  ap- 
pears a  statement  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Tobin  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  to  the  eflFect  "that  Mas- 
sachusetts holds  the  record  over  Maine,  Ver- 
mont and  Connecticut  in  granite  production.'* 
To  this  statement  we  wish  to  enter  an  em- 
phatic dissent.  It  is  true  that  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey's  report  for  1900 
gives  the  rank  of  the  four  leading  granite 
states  in  total  production  as  follows : 

Vermont    12,941,724.00 

Maine    2,560,021.00 

Massachusetts   3,790.211.00 

Connecticut    1,385,369.00 

These  totals,  however,  represent  the  entire 
granite  output  of  these  states  for  all  pur- 
poses, including  not  only  building  and  mon- 
umental work  but  also  the  humble  but  neces- 
ary  paving  block  and  the  granite  sold  for 
curbing,  flagging,  roadmaking,  railroad  bal- 
last, concrete,  rubble,  rip-rap,  etc.  If,  how^- 
ever,  Mr.  Tobin  will  sort  out  these  figures  to 


endeavor  to  find  out  why  Massachusetts  leads 
in    aggregate    granite    production     and     get 
down  to  a  basis  of  straight  building  and  mon- 
umental  work,   which   is  the   only    basis    on 
which  he  has  a  right  to  compare  the  Massa- 
chusetts   granite    output    with    the    Vermont 
granite  output,  for  the  reason  that  Vermont  is 
not  at  present  in  any  sense  a  com[>etitor  with 
other  states  in  the  various  side  lines  enumer- 
ated above,  he  will  get  a  decidedly  different 
result.    Vermont  granite  is  sold  for  building 
and  monumental  purposes  almost  exclusively, 
and  in  these  lines  V^ermont  excels  beyond  a 
doubt.     The  total  production  of  building  and 
monumental  granite,  as  apart  from   rip-rap. 
rubble,  paving  blocks  and  crushed  stone  pr<xl- 
ucts,  during  1906  was  as  follows : 

Vermont    |2,920,174.O0 

Massachusetts    2,695,430.(M» 

Maine    2,034,533.(MJ 

Connecticut    706,718JM> 

As  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  Mr.  Tobin 
is  correct  in  his  assertion  that  "Massachusetts 
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*^olcls  the  record*';  but  when  you  get  down  to 
<iv^^lity  \'wTmont  is  very  far  in  the  lead.    You 
'^^'ill  notice  in  the  above  table  that  practically 
t^Vi^  entire  output  of  the  Vermont  granite  is 
Vtiji^h   class  building  and   monumental   work, 
2ii:^<l  it  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  if 
'^^rc  note  the  further  fact  that  this  company 
produced  in  IJKMi  one-third  of  the  entire  out- 
put of  the  state  of  Vermont. 

Yours  ver\'  truly, 

\V(X>DBURY    Gr.\NITE    COMPANY. 

Hardwick,  \U  Dec.  12,  1007. 


The  Wisconsin  Granites 

To  the  Editor  of  Sione: 

Your  December  issue  has  an  interesting 
article  on  "Granites  of  Arkansas,"  which 
makes  numerous  claims  for  the  granites  of 
that  state.  But  in  order  that  error  may  not 
become  general  I  wish  to  correct  some  of  the 
statements  made  and  to  say  that  Wisconsin 
jn"anites,  in  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  de- 
termine, both  by  state  and  government  pub- 
lications, lead  the  world  in  all  factors  of 
strength,  hardness,  toughness,  absence  of  pore 
spac;!.  durability,  brilhant  polish  and  contrasts 
in  finished  work. 

The  Wisconsin  Geological  Report  of  18!)S, 
Bulletin  Xo.  4.  shows  that  Montello  granite 
has  a  crushing  strength  of  43,973  pounds  per 
square  inch :  red  granite  (Waushara  County), 
3S,0l«  pounds:  Berlin  (rhyolitc),  47.674 
pounds.  These  determinations,  made  in  the 
testing  laboratory  of  Purdue  University.  In- 
diana, prove  the  Wisconsin  granites  to  be  of 
much  greater  strength  than  the  Arkansas 
granite,  which  tested  only  34.150  pounds  pjr 
square  inch.  Hon.  L.  W.  Page,  director  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  date  of 
October  30.  1905.  speaking  of  Waushara 
County  granites,  says : 

**It  is  very  hard,  with  the  highest  tough- 
ness for  granites  yet  tested  in  this  laboratory 
and  the  highest  resistance  to  wear  of  any 
rock  tested.** 

He  also  gives  the  analysis  of  Wisconsin 
granites,  results  of  tests,  etc..  and  the  small 
per  cent,  of  alkalis  and  earthy  bases  is  less 
than  that  of  granites  of  other  districts  of 
which  analyses  are  obtainable. 

All  of  the  above  factors  have  been  recog- 


nized by  leading  architects  and  builders  in 
hundreds  of  instances,  in  work  that  ranges 
from  General  Grant's  tomb  in  New  York  to 
the  late  President  McKinley*s  memorial  in 
Canton,  Ohio,  and  paving  cutters  the  country 
over  are  almost  unanimous  in  their  declara- 
tion that  the  peculiar  splitting  qualities  of 
Wisconsin  granites  for  paving  purposes  excel 
all  others,  while  the  practical  experience  of 
local  city  authorities  throughout  the  middle 
west  has  resulted  in  the  specifying  of  Wiscon- 
sin granites  or  their  equal  for  macadam,  con- 
crete and  paving  work  generally. 


Round  Pond  Quarry 

Trusting  that  you  may  find  space  to  en- 
lighten your  many  readers  on  all  the  grati- 
ites,  we  remain, 

\'er5'  respectfully, 
Wisconsin  Gbanite  Company, 
Per  J.  J.  Sloan,  Manager. 
Chicago,  Dec.  27,  1907. 


Vermont's  Granite  Output 

From  1902  to  190G  \>rmont's  granite  out- 
put for  monumental  purposes  has  increased 
91  per  cent.,  while  Massachusetts,  its  closest 
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competitor,  shows  only  25  per  cent,  increase, 
says  the  Hardwick  Gazette.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  Vermont  granite  industry 
is  rtill  in  its  infancy,  the  citizens  of  the  Green 
Mountain  State  have  every  reason  to  feel 
proud  of  this  gigantic  growth.  It  is  also  well 
to  remember  in  considering  these  figures  thai 
the  Vermont  output  is  considerably  under- 
rated along  the  lines  of  monumental  work, 
as  the  report  in  question  gives  the  finished 
value  of  the  monumental  work  produced  m 
1906  in  Vermont  as  only  f  451.222.  whereas  it 
is  well  known  that  our  sister  citv  of  Rarre  has 


Black  Granite  Quarry,  Round  Pond 

payrolls  amounting  to  more  than  a  million 
dollars  a  year,  so  it  would  either  seem  that 
the  Barre  manufacturers  are  selling  their 
goods  at  half  price,  or  that  they  have  failed 
to  make  returns  to  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Survey  of  the  information  requested  as  to 
their  output. 


STUDY  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  Architectural  League  of  America  Establishes 
An  Individual  Membership. 

It  will  be  of  special  interest  to  architects 
and  architectural  draftsmen  to  learn  that  the 
Architectural  League  of  America  has  estab- 
lished an  individual  membership  for  persons 
who  are  not  members  of  the  various  clubs  of 
the  league  but  who  are  interested  in  the  study 
and  promotion  of  architecture  and  the  allied 
arts  and  professions. 

Such  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  member- 
ship in  the  league  with  all  the  privileges  per- 


taining thereto  except  voting  at  the  annual 
convention.  They  may  participate  in  all  con- 
ventions with  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

They  are  also  eligible  to  compete  for  the 
traveling  scholarship  offered  by  the  league, 
for  fellowships  offered  by  several  universi- 
ties and  shall  receive  an  Annual,  the  official 
organ  published  and  edited  by  the  league,  at 
the  club  rate  of  one  dollar  (fl.OO).  The  an- 
nual dues  shall  be  two  dollars  (|2.00). 

At  present  negotiations  are  under  way  to 
secure  club  rates  and  discounts  from  publish- 
ers of  architectural  magazines  and  from  clubs 
publishing  catalogues.  As  soon  as  satisfac- 
tory arrangements  have  been  completed, 
these  benefits  will  be  extended  to  members. 

Further  information  and  applications  for 
membership  can  be  secured  by  communicat- 
ing with  H.  S.  McAllister,  permanent  secre- 
tary, 729  Fifteenth  street,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


A  MODERN  CRUSHING  PLANT 

Convenient  and  Elffective  Elquipment  of  the  Mkuie- 
apolis  Stone  Company 

One  of  the  leading  crushed  stone  plants  of 
the  middle  west  is  that  of  Minneapolis  Stone 
Company,  located  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis, 
at  Sixteenth  Avenue  and  Fillmore  street, 
N.  E.  The  company  is  successor  to  the  Lang- 
don  Stone  Company.  Tlie  quarry  was  opened 
eight  years  ago  by  the  present  manager.  Mr. 
John  M.  Hazen,  and  the  company  own 
enough  stone  to  keep  the  quarry  and  crushing 
plant  running  for  the  next  tw^enty  years.  The 
stone  is  a  stratified  blue  limestone,  very  hard 
and  tough,  and  the  output  of  the  quarry  is 
rubble,  range,  footing  and  dimension  stone  ot 
the  best  quality. 

The  crushing  plant  consists  of  three  Gates 
crushers,  one  No.  8,  one  No.  5  and  one  No. 
3.  Stone  is  hauled  to  the  crusher  in  one-yard 
steel  cars  pulled  up  an  incline  by  a  friction 
hoist  and  automatically  dumped  into  the  No. 
8  crusher.  The  rejections  from  the  No.  8  arc 
returned  to  the  No.  5  and  from  the  No.  5  to 
the  No.  3,  for  all  three  are  running  at  the 
same  time.  Tlie  capacity  of  the  crushing 
plant  is  600  cubic  yards  per  day  of  ten  hours. 
There  is  a  railroad  track  and  a  team  track 
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lander  the  crusher  bins  where  the  loading  is 
<ione  by  gravity.  A  four-yard  wagon  box  is 
loaded  in  fifteen  seconds,  a  60,000-pound  coal 
oar  in  three  minutes.  Cars,  empty  and  loaded, 
are  moved  by  a  car  puller  attached  to  the 
main  shaft. 

lUue  limestone  from  the  Minneapolis  Stone 
CTompany  quarries  has  been  found  to  weigh 
\iV2  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  A  perch  of 
c^o<l  rubble  will  weigh  2,0(H)  pounds  and 
footing  stone  about  3.000  pounds.  These 
weights  apply  only  to  limestone  quarried 
twenty  feet  or  more  below  the  surface.  Stone 
near  the  top  of  the  ground  falls  considerably 
below  thv'se  figures. 

Crushed  vStone  on  cars  is  sold  by  the  cubic 
yard.  2,500  pounds  to  1  cubic  yard.  When 
hauled  by  teams  it  is  measured.  All  quarries 
in  Minneapolis  sell  their  stone  by  the  perch. 
Engineers,  when  ordering,  usually  call  for  so 
many  cords  or  cubic  yards.  As  sixteen  and 
one-half  feet  make  one  rod,  perch  or  pole,  so 
sixteen  and  one-half  cubic  feet  make  one 
perch  of  stone,  according  to  the  custom  of 


Qi'ARRY  OF  Minneapolis  Stone  Co. 

that  city,  and  is  so  held  by  the  courts.  One 
cubic  yard  of  stone  equals  1.63  perch  and 
one  cord  of  stone  equals  7.757  perch. 

One  perch  of  six-inch  range  equals  33  lin- 
ear feet. 

One  perch  of  seven-inch  range  equals  29.1) 
linear  feet. 

One  perch  of  eight-inch  range  equals  24.11 
linear  feet. 

One  perch  of  nine-inch  range  equals  22 
linear  feet. 

^)ne  perch  of  ten-inch  range  equals  19.7 
linear  feet. 


One  perch  of  eleven-inch  range  equals 
17.10  linear  feet. 

One  perch  of  twelve-inch  range  equals  IC.^i 
linear  feet. 

These  figures  arc  very  useful  in  determin- 


Crisher  of  Minneapolis  Stone  Co. 


ing  the  number  of  perch  of  range  rock  of  any 
thickness. 

Mr.  Hazen,  the  manager  of  the  quarry,  is 
the  author  of  a  very  useful  manual  for  all  men 
who  have  to  do  with  cutting  ditches,  raising 
embankments,  building  roadways,  construct- 
ing masonry  or,  in  fact,  doing  any  kind  of 
engineering  or  contracting  work.  It  is  called 
"Hazen's  Railway  Contractor's  Hand  Book," 
and  is  full  of  tables,  statistics  and  all  kinds  of 
practical  aids  for  busy  men. 


A  Slone  Cnishing  Ex]uipment 

In  a  large  stone  crushing  plant  located  at 
Montpelier,  Ind.,  operated  by  the  Baltes  Stone 
Company  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  which  has  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  on  account  of 
the  compact,  up-to-date  nature  of  its  equip- 
ment, there  are  installed  a  No.  4  and  No.  6 
Style  K  Gates  breaker,  a  No.  G  B  Gates  ele- 
vator w^ith  39-foot  centers,  a  Gates  revolv- 
ing screen  and  an  18-inch  belt  conveyor  with 
28-foot  centers.  This  machinery  was  built  by 
Allis-Chalmers  Company.  Milwaukee.  The 
cars  are  pulled  out  of  the  quarry  by  a  Daven- 
port locomotive  and  a  Franklin  air  compress- 
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or  supplies  air  for  operating  drills.  A  steam 
shovel  with  a  capacity  of  550  tons  per  day  is 
used  at  the  quarry  for  handling  stone  and 
loading  cars.  Everything  is  arranged  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dictates  of  "heavy  duty," 


economy  and  the  prompt  execution  of  orders 
now  so  necessary  in  the  successful  operation 
of  a  stone  crushing  plant,  which,  above  ail 
things,  must  not  keep  customers  waiting  for 
material. 


A  GREAT  MARBLE  BUILDING 

New  Metropolitan  Building  Nearing  Completion  is  Greatest  Stnicture  of  Marble  Ever  Elrected  in  the 

World,     The  Tower  Alone  Will  Make  Use  of  Over  Two  Hundred  Thousand  Feet  of 

Marble.     Only  Half  Projected  Height  as  Yet.     Surpasses  Singer  Tower 


THE  steel  frame-work  of  the  tower  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Building,  on  Madison 
Square,  New  York,  has  now  been  carried  up 
about  half  its  projected  height.  It  rises  far 
above  all  other  structures  in  the  vicinity,  and 
would  forever  be  a  notable  feature  in  the  land- 
scape if  it  went  no  higher.  While  this  cloud- 
piercing  tower  is  the  thing  that  will  always 
capture  the  popular  imagination,  it  by  no 
means  constitutes  the  only  title  to  fame  in  the 
building.  Not  only  is  this  the  largest  and 
highest  office  building  in  the  world,  but  it  is 
the  greatest  structure  ever  erected  of  marble. 
Statistics  are  dull  reading,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  give  a  few  in  order  to  show  what  the  build- 
ing really  is.  It  is  200  by  425  feet,  occupying 
the  entire  block  between  Madison  and  Fourth 
avenues  and  Twenty-third  and  Twenty- fourth 
streets.  There  are  no  less  than  16,287,034 
cubic  feet  in  the  building  and  a  total  floor  area 
of  1,085,663  feet,  or  about  25  acres.  The  walls 
of  the  building,  above  the  water  table,  are  en- 
tirely of  white  Tuckahoe  marble,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  known  of  the  American  struc- 
tural marbles. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  the  tower  which  will 
most  impress  the  general  public.  The  tower  of 
the  Singer  building,  in  lower  Broadway,  has 
already  achieved  world-wide  fame.  It  is  an 
illustration  of  the  progress  made  in  American 
building  methods  that  before  the  Singer  tower 
is  actually  completed,  it  will  be  surpassed  in 
magnitude  and  height  by  the  tower  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  building.  The  former  is 
612  feet  above  the  sidewalk ;  the  latter  no  less 
than  658  feet.  The  former  is  65  feet  square: 
the  latter  is  75  by  85  feet.    The  Singer  tower 


is  carried  up  on  the  corners  with  brick  and 
terra  cotta  and  has  central  panels  of  metal 
and  glass.  It  weighs  18,365  tons.  The  Met- 
ropolitan tower  is  of  marble  masonry  on  a 
steel  framework  throughout,  and  weighs  the 
almost  incredible  amount  of  37,333  tons. 

Over  40,000  barrels  of  cement  will  be 
needed  for  ithe  tower.  Much  of  it  will  go, 
however,  into  the  floors.  These  are  diflferent, 
too,  from  those  of  the  average  skyscraper. 
The  latter  are  of  terra  cotta  blocks,  held  to- 
gether with  cement.  In  the  newest  skyscraper 
the  twelve-inch  floor  beams  arranged  four  feet 
apart  are  joined  by  concrete  arches  laid  on 
wire  gauze.  In  all,  9,000  cubic  yards  of  con- 
crete and  fireproofing  will  be  required  for  the 
tower. 

Already  the  marble  walls  of  the  tower,  re- 
peating the  design  of  the  larger  Metropolitan 
Life  structure,  of  which  it  will  be  a  part,  has 
reached  the  cornice  of  the  older  building,  ten 
stories  above  the  ground.  With  nothing  htit 
this  marble  used  for  the  outer  walls,  there  will 
be  enough  stone  in  the  tower  to  build  nearly 
three  blocks  of  four-story  dwellings.  The 
tower  will  require  200,900  cubic  feet  of  this 
marble.  It  will  be  the  last  ever  put  into  a 
building,  for  the  Tuckahoe  Quarries,  in  West- 
chester County,  from  which  it  comes,  have 
been  sold  for  a  park,  and  the  quarry  hole  will 
be  filled  with  water  and  used  as  a  lake.  Com- 
pared with  these  200,900  cubic  feet  of  marble 
in  a  single  building  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  brownstone  in  the  average 
four-story  New  York  residence,  and  eighty 
such  houses  in  a  block.  The  marble  walls  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  tower  will  be  backed  by 
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Metropolitan    Life    Btiliunc; 

[This  is  the  largest  marble  strwcturc  in  the  world.     The  tower  alone  contains  no  less  than  200.000 
cubic  feet  of  white  marble  taken  from  the  famous  quarries  at  Tuckahoc,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.] 
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12,000,000  brick,  creating  a  solid  frame  that 
adds  an  element  of  strength.  The  average 
brownstone  residence  contains  60,000.  There 
are  enough  in  the  skyscraper,  therefore,  to 
build  200,  or  more  than  two  blocks  of  New 
York  residences. 

There  will  be  six  elevators  in  the  centre  of 
the  tower.  They  will  be  of  the  electric  traction 
type,  the  cables  being  wrapped  on  two  drums 
which  receive  the  ropes  and  pay  them  out  at 
the  same  time,  balancing  the  car  with  counter- 
weights. There  is  no  known  limit  in  the 
height  of  such  lifts.  Two  of  the  elevators  in 
the  Metropolitan  Life  tower  will  rise  from  the 
sidewalk  to  the  forty-second  floor,  a  distance 
of  544  feet.  The  Washington  Monument  is 
only  eleven  feet  higher,  and  the  towers  of  the 
Cologne  Cathedral  fall  short  of  it  by  twenty- 
eight  feet.  Two  of  the  other  elevators  will 
rise  in  a  shaft  507  feet  long,  leading  from  the 
sidewalks  to  the  fortieth  floor.  The  remain- 
ing two  will  rise  from  the  basement  to  the 
fortieth  floor,  a  distance  of  520  feet. 


Pennsylvania  Feldspar  Quarries 

The  Meredith  Feldspar  Quarries,  in  West 
Cain,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  have  been  of  much 
benefit  in  improving  that  section  of  the  town- 
ship in  which  they  are  located.  When  the 
quarries  were  first  opened  a  few  small  one- 
story  houses  were  all  the  accommodations  the 
workmen  had  in  the  way  of  a  home,  but  these 
have  gradually  been  enlarged,  and  despite  the 
high  price  of  lumber  some  of  them  have  been 
entirely  remodeled  and  in  some  cases  have 
grown  a  story  higher.  The  quarries  do  not 
seem  to  be  affected  by  the  money  stringency, 
as  some  other  industries,  and  are  being  worked 
to  some  extent  at  present.  As  long  as  the 
weather  pernnts  more  stone  is  hauled  during 
the  winter  than  during  the  sunurer,  as  the  spar 
is  usually  quarried  during  the  warm  weather. 


Oldest  Statue  in  the  World 

Pniofs  of  the  (eldest  civilizition  known  to 
archaeology  have  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Kdgar 
J.  Ranks  among  the  ruiuN  oi  l>ismya.  in  Meso- 
potamia, a  week's  journey  to  the  *^<>mh  of  Bag- 
dad.   The  conclusi(>ns  of  the  e\]>lnrtT  are  that 


the  remains  unearthed  have  an  antiquity   of 
not  less  than  ten  thousand  years. 

A  white  marble  statue  was  unearthed  at  the 
base  of  the  temple  tower  which  has  been  iden- 
tified as  the  effigy  of  the  Sumerian  King  Daud 
or  David,  a  pre-Semitic  ruler  who  antedated 
his  Hebrew  namesake  by  3,500  years.  This  is 
the  oldest  statue  in  the  world,  being  of  the 
period  of  Babylonia's  highest  civilization  (ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Banks)  about  4500  B.  C.  The 
inscription  on  it  gives  the  name  of  the  buried 
city  as  Udnun,  and  of  the  temple,  also  the  old- 
est vet  discovered,  as  Emach. 


Medieval  Masons*  Marks 

Amongst  other  interesting  discoveries  made 
at  the  Winchester  Cathedral  works  are  a  series 
of  ** Masons'  marks,"  made  by  the  old  '^stone 
squarers"  and  carvers  to  indicate  their  work. 
The  marks  in  several  cases  include  the  cross, 
with  variations,  and  the  ages  range  from  Nor- 
man times  down  through  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries.  

An  Artistic  Calendar 

Trow  &  Holden  of  Barre,  Vt.,  manufactur- 
ers of  the  Barre  Pneumatic  Tool,  issue  one 
of  the  prettiest  calendars  of  the  season.  It  is 
a  reproduction  by  the  three  color  process  of 
a  beautiful  oil  painting  of  a  young  woman. 
The  subject  is  dainty  an^  attractive,  and  the 
engraving  and  printing  is  in  the  highest  style 
of  the  art.         

Quarries  in  Indian  Territory 

Big  stone  quarries  are  being  opened  up  east 
of  Tahlequah  and  the  stone  is  said  to  equal  that 
of  the  famous  quarries  at  Carthage,  Mo.  The 
stone  will  be  quarried  and  the  royalty  will  be 
paid  to  the  Indians  who  own  the  land. 


In  replying  to  inquiries,  Consul  James  S. 
Benedict,  of  St.  Johns,  reports  that  two  de- 
posits of  slate,  suitable  for  roofing  and  other 
jnirposes,  are  worked  in  Newfoundland.  The 
hrgest  deposit  is  in  Trinity  Bay.  and  the  prod- 
uct has  been  pronounced  equal  to  the  best 
.  Welsh  slate.  The  colors  are  unfading  purple 
and  green.  The  other  deposit  is  in  Bay  of 
Inlands. 
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V  ^LATEIQUARRYING  METHODS 

Dy  George  Barnum. 

An  Enunent  Wdth  Operator  and  Engineer  Describes  the  Gmtract  System  and  TeDs  of  Its  Advantages* 

Another  Argument  in  Favor  o(  Underground  Working  as  Opposed  to  Open  Pit  Operations. 

Gxitinuous  Versus  Intermittent  Quarrying  o(  Slate  and  Stone 

'  I  X)  the  August  issue  of  Stone,  which  was 
^  a  special  Slate  Number,  I  contributed 
an  article  on  the  relative  merits  of  mining  and 
quarrying  stone,  particularly  as  applied  to 
slate.  I  naturally  favored  the  method  most  in 
vogue  in  this  country,  open  pit  working,  al- 
though I  admitted  the  necessity  of  under- 
ground mining  in  certain  contingencies.  This 
article  was  reprinted  in  several  English  papers 
and  called  out  considerable  frank  and  court- 
eous criticism.  Practical  managers  and  opera- 
tors in  the  Welsh  slate  field  answered  my 
strictures  on  British  methods.  These  com- 
ments have  been  republished  in  Stone,  and  I 
freely  admitted  their  force  at  the  time.  The 
editor  of  Stone  has  placed  in  my  hands  the 
following  admirable  and  interesting  communi- 
cation : 


Maenofferen  Slate  Quarry  Co.,  Lt. 
Portmadoc,  N.  Wales,  Nov.  27^  1907. 
The  Editor  of  Stone  : 

A  few  months  back,  writing  as  Welsh  cor- 
respondent to  the  Master  Builders'  Journal,  I 
passed  some  remarks  on  an  article  by  Mr. 
George  Barnum  entitled  "Slate  Mining  versus 
Quarrying"  appearing  in  the  August  number 
of  your  journal.  These  remarks  were  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Barnum  made  altogether  too 
sweeping  a  condemnation  of  underground 
methods  of  work,  and  that  the  results  obtained 
in  the  Festiniog  district  fully  justified  the  em- 
pk>yment  of  such  methods  there. 

I  now  learn  from  the  pages  of  The  Slate 
Trade  Gazette^  the  organ  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Slate  Merchants  and  Slaters  of 
this  country,  that  Mr.  Barnum  has  again  sent 
an  article  to  your  paper  in  which  I  gather  that 
he  admits  to  some  extent  the  justice  of  my 
remarks,  and  amiably  says  that  he  welcomes 
frank  and  friendly  discussion. 

This  being  so,  there  are  one  or  two  more 
points  on  which  I  should  like  to  join  issue  with 
him,  and  must  say  to  start  with  that  I  cannot 


conceive  how  it  can  possibly  be  to  the  benefit 
of  any  industry  to  have  to  cease  operations  for 
certain  periods  on  account  of  weather,  as  he 
appears  to  argue  in  his  last  article.  A  qaarry 
must  always  limit  its  output  by  the  amount  of 
slates  it  can  sell,  if  it  is  not  otherwise  limited, 
and  the  object  of  management  should  be  to 
produce  this  output  and  no  more.  The  output 
being  thus  determined  it  will  surely  be  more 
to  the  advantage,  both  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed, that  the  number  of  men  required  to 
produce  such  a  quantity  should  be  engaged 
continuously,  rather  than  a  necessarily  larger 
number,  if  the  same  output  is  to  be  maintained, 
for  intermittent  periods  only. 

To  take  only  one  side  of  the  case.  If  the 
quarry  is  worked  intermittently  it  must  mean 
that  it  is  unnecessarily  large  for  the  output, 
that  is  to  say,  larger  than  it  need  be  if  worked 
continuously.  And  that  must  mean  larger  cap- 
ital expenditure  on  a  like  output  and  hence  a 
smaller  percentage  of  profit. 

But  this  only  en  passant,  Mr.  Barnum,  in 
his  original  article  condemned  the  contract 
system,  under  which,  as  he  rightly  says,  prac- 
tically all  the  quarries  in  Great  Britain  arc 
operated,  and  he  now  says  that  he  would  like 
to  hear  something  in  defence  of  this  system. 

This  was  not  dealt  with  in  my  article  in  the 
Master  Builders'  Journal,  as  the  system  docs 
not  apply  particularly  to  underground  quarry- 
ing. It  is  equally  in  vogue  in  open  quarries  in 
this  country,  and  let  me  say  here,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  of  your  readers  unfamiliar  with  the 
conditions  over  here,  that  rather  more  than 
three- fourth  of  the  slates  produced  in  Great 
Britain  are  obtained  from  open  quarrying, 
which,  may  I  be  permitted  to  observe,  is 
scarcely  the  impression  to  be  gained  from  some 
of  Mr.  Bamum*s  strictures  on  our  methods. 

Mr.  Barnum  gave  a  correct  outline  of  the 
system  in  your  August  number. 

I  cannot,  though,  agree  that  several  of  the 
reasons  he  gives  for  condemning  the  system 
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are  well  founded.  He  says,  to  start  with :  **As 
long  as  this  system  obtains  it  is  manifest  that 
the  company  will  do  just  as  little  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  quarry  as  possible."  This 
may  be  so  in  some  cases,  but  where  it  applies 
it  is  a  criticism  rather  of  the  men  who  put  the 
system  into  operation,  the  managers,  than  of 
the  system  itself.  There  is  nothing  inherent  in 
the  system  itself  that  prevents  necessary  de- 
velopment being  carried  out,  and  managers 
who  would  shirk  unprofitable  but  necessary 
dead  work  under  the  contract  system,  would 
probably  shirk  it  equally  under  any  other  sys- 
tem of  payment.  This  system  of  bargains  is 
only  intended  for  rock  that  is  productive,  and 
can  be  profitably  worked,  but  it  is  only  bad 
management  that  allows  unproductive  rock  to 
remain  in  a  quarry  that  will  hamper  future 
operations. 

The  above  remark  of  Mr.  Barnum's  is  par- 
ticularly inappropriate  to  underground  opera- 
tions. There  development  work  must  be  car- 
ried out  before  a  bargain  is  let. 

Each  chamber  is  laid  out  according  to  a  pre- 
concerted plan,  and  forms  an  independent  unit 
between  the  pillars  on  either  side  of  it.  It  is 
developed  from  floor  to  floor,  the  "opening," 
which  consists  of  cutting  out  the  top  layer  of 
waste  slate  under  the  underlying  hard  bed,  be- 
ing done  by  men  classed  as  miners,  who  are  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  quarrymen  or  bar- 
gfain  takers.  One  never  thinks  of  bargain  men 
in  connection  with  development  or  the  opening 
of  a  chamber,  and  I  cannot  therefore  see  that 
any  alteration  in  the  system  by  which  the 
latter  are  paid  would  have  the  slightest  effect 
on  one's  inclination  or  disinclination  to  under- 
take dead  work. 

The  contract  system  is  simply  a  system  of 
piece  work,  and  arguments  that  apply  for  or 
against  piece-work  generally  apply  to  it.  When 
a  piece  of  rock  is  let  to  a  man  there  is  at  once 
an  incentive  for  him  to  make  as  much  out  of  it 
as  he  can,  and  thus  to  do  a  good  day*s  work. 
If  properly  carried  out  it  undoubtedly  puts  a 
premium  on  industr\'  and  tends  to  unite  the 
interests  of  employers  and  employed.  Thus 
if  a  man's  rock  turns  out  well  he  gains  and  so 
does  the  employer.  It  will  be  universally  found 
that  where  the  poundages  are  lowest  the  wages 
are  highest.     Truly  this  is  a  desirable  feature. 

There  are  objections  to  the  system,  but  I 


scarcely  think  Mr.  Bamum  has  hit  upon  them. 
One  of  the  chief  is  that  as  a  group  of  men. 
some  on  the  surface  and  some  in  the  quarry, 
confine  their  operations  to  one  bargain,  it  not 
infrequently  happens  that  the  men  on  the  sur- 
face (the  splitters  and  dressers)  of  one  bar- 
gain may  be  idle,  waiting  for  blocks  to  come 
out  of  the  quarry,  while  those  of  another  bar- 
gain may  at  the  same  time  have  more  blocks 
than  they  can  handle.  This,  however,  can  be 
overcome  to  a  large  extent  by  a  little  manage- 
ment and  foresight,  and  the  proper  regTjlation 
of  the  men  inside  and  outside  of  the  quarry, 
and  in  some  quarries  is  greatly  mitigated  by 
the  grouping  of  several  bargains  together. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this 
system  of  payment  for  work  is  a  well  devised 
one.  It  appears  somewhat  intricate  at  first 
sight,  but  is  quite  simple  in  reality.  It  is 
quite  as  capable  of  being  put  into  successful 
operation  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned  as  any 

other. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Edward  Andrewes, 
a.  m.  i.  c.  £.;  m.  a.  l  m.  e. 

Apart  from  the  pleasure  I  have  in  present- 
ing to  readers  of  Stone  so  able  a  statement  of 
the  British  methods  of  operation,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  personal  appreciation  of  the  courtesy 
and  good  humor  (or  as  I  am  writing  for  Eng- 
lish readers  as  well,  I  will  for  the  nonce  dis- 
card the  American  spelling  and  say  humour) 
of  Mr.  Andrewes.  I  must  admit  what  may 
have  been  apparent  to  him  and  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen from  the  outset ;  Mr.  Andrewes  has  one 
decided  advantage  over  me.  He  has  visited 
the  American  quarries  and  has  had  a  chance  to 
draw  personal  comparisons  between  the  meth- 
ods of  operation.  I,  on  the  contrary,  have 
never  seen  the  great  Welsh  quarries.  If  I 
return  to  the  subject  once  again  it  is  in  no 
petty  disputatious  spirit,  nor  because  of  pride 
of  conviction.  I  think  I  am  openminded 
enough  to  recognize  the  great  force  of  all  Mr. 
Andrewes*  arguments.  I  want  to  thresh  the 
matter  out  completely.  The  slate  trade,  to- 
gether with  all  other  branches  of  the  stone 
trade,  will  never  keep  in  the  vanguard  of 
progress  unless  it  is  willing  to  look  on  every 
side  of  each  question  that  affects  its  interests. 
Besides,  I  have  had  flattering  evidences  that 
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this  little  controversy  has  been  followed  with 
interest  by  readers  of  Stone. 

I  may  be  pardoned  a  very  brief  summary  of 
one  or  two  points.  Mr.  Andrewes,  in  defend- 
ing un<lerground  workings,  declared  that  this 
method  made  it  possible,  virtually,  to  carry  on 
operations  without  regard  to  the  severity  of 
the  weather.  He  therefore  thought  it  would 
prove  desirable  in  many  of  the  American  slate 
districts,  where  the  rigors  of  winter  greatly 
curtailed  the  period  of  production.  In  answer 
to  this  I  held  that  the  periodic  shut-down  was 
rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise,  inasmuch 
as  it  gave  opportunity  for  clearing  the  banks 
of  surplus  stocks  and  did  away  with  the  n<.ces- 
sit>'  of  limiting  the  output  during  the  actual 
working  season.  The  answer  that  Mr.  An- 
drewes makes  to  this  will  be  read  above.  While 
on  general  principles  Mr.  Andrewes  is  in- 
dubitably right,  I  do  not  think  the  application 
is  inevitable  in  the  case  of  American  quarries. 
I  fear  Mr.  Andrewes  has  not  taken  into  ac- 
>:ount  the  full  severity  of  our  American  win- 
ters, especially  in  the  northern  slate  regions, 
like  those  of  Xew  York»  Vermont,  ^^a^ne,  and, 
worst  of  all,  Newfoundland.  One  who  has  not 
actually  lived  through  three  months  of  our 
snowstorms  and  blizzards  can  form  no  con- 
ception of  what  they  really  are.  Workmen 
sheltered  in  undergn"ound  shafts  and  tunnels 
could  undoubtedly  handle  tools  and  get  </Ut 
rock,  but  they  could  not  Ihr  in  these  sheltered 
places,  nor  could  they  very  well  split  and  dress 
the  slate  there.  On  the  surface  of  the  gionnd 
there  may  be  from  two  to  six  feet  cf  snow  on 
an  average  for  weeks  at  a  time,  making  it  im- 
pf>ssible  for  the  operators  to  go  any  dis^jsnce 
to  and  from  their  homes.  Besides,  as  the 
power  plants  would  likely  be  in  the  open  air, 
there  would  be  the  tremendous  disadvanttige 
of  the  condensing  of  steam  and  the  freezing  of 
pijK^s.  Still  another  point.  During  the  'vin- 
ter  months  building  operations  are  suspended, 
and  railroad  traffic  is  tied  up.  The  slate  that 
was  made  could  only  be  put  on  the  banks  to 
await  the  demand  for  it  in  the  spring.  Is  it 
not  better  to  pay  interest  for  a  few  months  on 
an  idle  manufacturing  plant,  rather  than  rieet 
all  the  expenses  of  production  in  getting  out 
stock  that  cannot  be  turned  into  money  for 
half  a  year? 

As  a  general  business  proposition,  nothing 


could  be  more  sound  that  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Andrewes  that  production  should  be  gauged 
by  consumption,  and  that  the  men  employe  1 
should  be  limited  to  the  number  that,  working 
continuously,  year  in  and  year  out,  will  turn 
out  the  amount  of  stock  desired.  But  I  am 
by  no  means  convinced  that  this  always  works 
best  in  the  quarrying  industry.  I  have  just 
spoken  of  the  general  suspension  of  building 
operations  in  winter,  and  the  consequent  cessa- 
tion of  demand  for  stone  and  slates  for  months 
at  a  time.  Apart  from  this  view  of  the  case 
(the  tying  up  of  capital  in  operating  expenses 
without  the  chance  of  quick  return)  there  are 
other  considerations.  Here  in  America  we  are 
great  believers  in  elaborate  and  powerful 
equipment.  We  have  found  it  better  to  instal 
tremendous  cranes,  cableways,  hoists,  channel- 
ling machines,  and  other  apparatus,  and  work 
these  with  a  full  complement  of  men  for  six 
or  nine  months,  rather  than  keep  a  smaVcr 
force  with  simpler  equipment  at  work  the  \ear 
round.  The  rapidity  of  American  building 
operations  has  called  out  comment  the  world 
Vound.  Our  quarries  constantly  take  contracts 
for  immense  buildings  where  every*  fo^.'t  o^ 
stone  has  to  be  turned  out  within  the  limits  of 
a  few  months.  This  necessitates  an  immense 
quarry  force  and  an  elaborate  equipment.  The 
quarry  that  depended  upon  a  small,  compact 
equipment  of  men  and  machinery,  dividing  its 
output  evenly  through  all  the  months  in  the 
year,  would  be  left  hopelessly  in  the  rear  of  the 
procession. 

I  asked  for  an  exposition  of  the  merits  of 
the  English  contract  system,  as  applied  in  the 
Welsh  slate  quarries,  and  Mr.  Andrewes  has 
given  this  in  a  very  convincing  way.  All  of 
his  points  seem  well  taken.  I  had  been  led  to 
think  that^roper  development  work  was  often 
neglected  in  many  of  the  quarries.  I  can  read- 
ily understand  that  there  must  be  regular  and 
systematic  development  in  slate  mines,  •or 
operations  would  soon  come  to  an  end.  But 
the  open  pits  seemed  another  matter.'  To 
mention  a  single  instance  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred before,  there  was  the  case  of  that  im- 
mense *"horse**  of  wild  rock  that  stood  for  years 
in  the  midst  of  the  Penrhyn  quarry,  and  was 
only  removed  when  it  interfered  with  work 
and  became  an  actual  menace.  It  has- always 
seemed  to  me  that  under  the  American  svstem 
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of  day  work,  this  would  never  have  been  al-  managers  to  keep  down  "day  work."    Perhaps 

lowed  to  stand  at  all,  but  would  have  been  I  do  not  understand  the  term,  but  I  took  this 

blasted  out  as  the  good  slate  was  removed.    I  to  be  advice  to  leave  development  work  prac- 

will  freely  admit  that  my  chief  objection  to  the  tically  to  the  bargain  men. 
contract  system  was  gained  from  "Slate  and         The   slate   quarry  men   of  America   are   in- 

Slate  Quarrying,"  by  D.  C.  Davies,  which  is  debted  to  Mr.  Andrewes  for  many  thoroughly 

supposed  to  be  a  standard  book  of  English  practical  and  valuable  suggestions.     On  their 

practice.    This  writer  pointedly  warns  quarry  behalf  and  my  own  I  sincerely  thank  him. 


,^ 


Old  English  Doorway:  Montacute  Housf. 
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The  Sale  of  Stone  Properties 

There  are  few  subjects  upon  which  the  ad- 
vice of  Stone  is  more  frequently  asked  than 
on  the  sale  of  stone  properties  and  the  forma- 
tion of  new  companies.  Some  person,  whose 
previous  ex|)erience  has  been  only  in  the  line 
of  general  business  activities  having  no  con- 
nection with  the  stone  industry,  discovers  a 
dejKJsit  of  stone  which  he  is  led  to  believe  has 
great  commercial  value.  It  may  be  that  the 
mineral  is  on  his  owm  property,  which  he  has 
heretofore  worked  for  agricultural  purposes. 
His  first  impulse  is  to  sell  the  entire  property, 
because  of  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  quarrying. 
Many  pc*ople,  whose  opinion  he  values,  have 
told  him  that  the  stone  is  of  high  grade,  is  in 
constant  demand,  and  commands  a  high  price 
on  the  market.  Naturally,  then,  he  imagines 
that  his  property  should  sell  for  a  high  figure. 
He  dreams  that  he  can  sell  out  for  a  price  ten 
or  twenty  times  as  great  as  the  land  would  be 
worth  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  general 
exj)erience  of  such  men  is  that  purchasers  are 
hard  to  find  at  any  price.  Unless  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  <liscoverer  of  the  stone  deposit  has 
ooze<l  away  by  this  time,  he  changes  his  tac- 
tics. If  the  investors  are  too  blind  to  realize 
the  great  opportunity  before  them,  he  will  open 


and  work  a  quarry  himself,  learning  the  busi- 
ness as  he  goes  along.  Then  it  becomes  a 
question  of  selling  stock  or  floating  bonds.  He 
needs  only  $50,000  or  $100,000,  or  half  a  mil- 
lion at  most,  and  he  has  talked  with  architects 
and  builders  about  the  prices  paid  for  stone 
until  he  can  figure  out  ten  per  cent,  on  an  in- 
vestment of  any  size.  But  buyers  of  stock  and 
bonds  are  just  as  backward  in  presenting  them- 
selves as  purchasers  of  stone  properties.  The 
owner  begins  to  think  he  has  a  white  elephant 
on  his  hands,  and  for  the  first  time  loses  faith 
and  pluck.  He  is  ready  to  go  back  to  the  plow 
and  furrow. 

How  common  such  an  ex|>crience  as  this  is, 
few  can  know  unless  they  are  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  the  editor  of  this  magazine.  We  have 
listened  to  stories  similar  to  the  above  scores  of 
times,  and  we  have  talked  with  anxious  men 
in  every  stage,  from  unreasoning  hopefulness 
to  black  despair.  It  is  with  such  men,  whether 
just  starting  out  or  about  to  abandon  their 
promoting  schemes,  that  we  wish  to  have  a 
frank  and  friendly  talk.  We  have  no  axe  to 
grind,  and  there  are  no  possible  interests  that 
could  be  subserved  by  the  perversion  or  sup- 
pression of  any  single  phase  of  the  truth  as  it 
is  revealed  to  us  by  years  of  experience.  The 
only  reason  we  mention  this  is  that  people  are 
prone  to  believe  that  some  ulterior  motive  lies 
back  of  advice  that  runs  counter  to  their  own 
desire. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  why  it  is  so,  but  the 
public  is  not  drawn  to  investment  in  stone 
propositions.  It  is  easier  to  finance  a  scheme 
for  the  extraction  of  gold  from  sea-water  or 
for  establishing  a  wire-less  telephone  service 
to  Mars  than  a  sound,  sensible,  business  propo- 
sition for  putting  a  high-grade  stone  upon  the 
market.  Countless  millions  have  l>een  raised 
with  little  trouble  to  build  enormous  cement 
plants  that  ^ere  foredoomed  to  failure  from 
the  outset.  We  doubt  if  one  per  cent,  of  this 
money  could  be  diverted  for  quarrying  pur- 
poses by  any  argument  that  could  be  advanced. 
It  is  useless  to  inquire  why  this  should  be  so ; 
it  is  enough  to  recognize  the  fact.  There  does 
not  exist  a  regular  and  unfailing  demand  for 
stone  properties.  Buyers  have  to  he  worked 
up  to  the  purchasing  point  by  hard  and  per- 
sistent work.  Furthermore,  while  a  certain 
stone  n^ay  have  a  high  value  when  it  is  brought 
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to  the  market,  its  value  in  the  ground  is  prob- 
lematical. The  soundness  of  the  deposit,  the 
ease  with  which  it  may  be  worked,  and  the 
transportation  facilities  are  all  factors  that 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  many 
cases  there  can  be  no  positive  assurance  of  suc- 
cess until  actual  proof  is  made  by  quarrying 
operations.  This  is  enough  of  risk  to  warrant 
the  investor  in  safeguarding  himself  by  pro- 
viding for  big  prospective  profits. 

It  is  a  failure  to  take  all  of  these  points  into 
consideration  that  leads  to  disappointment  for 
the  man  who  seeks  to  sell  an  undeveloped  stone 
property.  He  starts  out  with  the  assumption 
that  the  stone  is  worth,  say,  a  dollar  a  foot. 
He  can  readily  figure  it  out  that  there  are  up- 
wards of  a  million  feet  of  the  stone  on  his 
property.  It  will  not  cost  more  than  twenty- 
five  cents  a  foot  to  quarry  the  stone,  so  that  if 
he  sells  the  property  for  $250,000  the  purchaser 
will  have  a  clear  profit  of  half  a  million  dollars 
in  sight.  This  is  very  pretty  figuring  on  paper, 
but  it  does  not  go  in  the  counting  rooms.  The 
capitalist  cannot  get  away  from  the  idea  that 
it  is  his  money,  his  enterprise  and  his  hard 
work  that  is  going  to  make  the  profit.  He  will 
admit  that  there  is  something  in  the  stone  it- 
self, but  he  can  see  nothing  like  $250,000  in 
the  deposit  just  as  it  stands,  l^rhaps  the 
property  may  have  a  value  for  agricultural 
purposes  of  $5,000.  If  the  capitalist  can  be 
worked  up  to  the  purchasing  point,  he  may  be 
willing  to  admit  that  the  presence  of  the  stone 
deposit  enhances  the  value  of  the  property  one- 
half.  \>ry  likely  he  can  be  induced  to  pay 
even  as  high  as  $10,000,  and  in  a  generous 
spirit  he  may  allot  a  small  block  of  stock  to 
the  original  owner.  One  of  the  big  stone  com- 
panies of  the  country,  which  owns  a  greit  deal 
of  property  in  diflferent  localities,  has  made  it 
a  principle  to  pay  only  farm-land  values  for 
undeveloped  quarries,  unless  \n  exceptional 
cases.  If  the  owner  of  stone  hnd  is  not  pre- 
pared to  face  such  a  condition  of  affairs  as  we 
have  indicated,  he  must  be  ready  to  go  ahead 
and  open  the  quarry  himself.  If  it  were  need- 
ful we  could  recount  many  very  instructive  in- 
stances of  fruitless  efforts  to  dispose  of  fine 
stone  land  at  inflated  prices.  A  case  or  two  in 
point  may  be  permitted.  A  hwyer  found  him- 
self possessed  of  a  farm  upon  which  there  was 
discovered  a  ledge  of  most  beautiful  marble. 


It  is,  apparently,  of  the  very  highest  quality, 
and  it  is  of  a  color  that  is  most  desirable  for 
cecorative  purposes.    If  the  stone  were  on  the 
market,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  en- 
tire output  could  be  sold  with  little  difficulty  at 
from  $3  to  $5  a  foot.    We  have  never  heard  of 
a  single  bad  feature  in  the  deposit.    Many  men, 
at  one  time  or  another,  have  tried  to  sell  the 
property,  but  all  have  failed.     Half  a  million 
dollars  has  been  asked  for  it,  and  the  owner's 
"irreducible  minimum"  seems  to  be  $250,000. 
Any  practical  stone  man  could  foretell  the  re- 
sult.    The  property  has  been  on  the   market 
for  more  than  a  dozen  years,  and  a  sale  seems 
further  oflf  now  than  at  the  beginning.     The 
second  case  is  even  more  striking.    A  visionary 
man  who  had  put  through  some  profitable  pro- 
moting deals  in  the  railway  line,  discovered  a 
unique  deposit  of  beautiful  colored  stone.     It 
was  out  of  the  direct  line  of  transportation,  but 
the  stone  was  so  unusual  that  it  would  bear 
heavy  charges  in  getting  to  the  market.     The 
promoter  spent  all  his  own  money  and  much  of 
the  money  of  his  closest  friends  in   securing 
title  to  the  property,  in  exploiting  it,  and  in 
getting  out  elaborate  samples.     Then  he  pre- 
pared himself  to  consider  oflFers.     WTiile  the 
stone  was  still  a  novelty,  general  interest  in  it 
was  awakened.     He  could  undoubtedly   have 
closed  with  one  tentative  oflfer  that  would  have 
yielded  him  twenty  or  thirty  times  his  entire 
investment.    But  he  scorned  this,  and  actually 
set  his  figure  at  $700,000.    Years  went  by  and 
still  he  stuck  bravely  by  his  original    figure. 
Finally  he  died,  heart-broken  and  in  dire  pov- 
erty, saved  from  the  alms-house  only  by  the 
generosity  of  a  loyal  friend.    His  heirs  can  do 
nothing  with  the  property,  for  the  "psycholog- 
ical moment**  for  a  sale  has  long  passed. 

If  one  ever  hears  of  large  sums  being  paid 
for  stone  land  he  can  be  almost  certain  t>f  one 
or  two  facts ;  either  the  deposit  is  in  a  famous 
quarrying  center,  where  the  market  for  the 
stone  is  firmly  established  and  the  natural 
formation  is  well-known,  or  else  a  quarry  has 
already  been  opened  on  the  property.  In  the 
latter  case  the  enhanced  price  is  paid,  not  for 
the  stone  itself,  but  for  the  development  work, 
or  perhaps  for  the  equipment. 

We  started  out  to  speak  also  of  the  forma- 
tion of  companies  to  work  stone  deposits, 
where  the  sale  of  the  property-  outright  was 
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iiiipu^Nible  or  undesirable.  We  have  exhausted 
our  limit  of  space,  however,  and  must  reserve 
this  aspect  of  the  question  for  a  future  edi- 
torial. 


BARRE  BILL  OF  PRICES 

The  Five  Yean*  Agreement  Elxpiref  on  the 
Fnt  of  March  Next 

The  old  five-year  agreement  between  the 
{jranite  cutters  and  manufacturers  of  Barre 
will  expire  March  1,  1908,  and  according  to 
the  old  terms  the  new  rate  of  wages  and  hours 
was  presented  by  the  Barre  branch  of  the 
iiranite  Cutters*  International  Association  to 
the  manufacturers  December  1.  The  same  bill 
applies  to  the  branches  at  Montpelier  and 
Northfield. 

The  cutters  ask  for  a  raise  from  37*^^  to  40 
cents  an  hour,  an  increase  from  $3  to  $3.20 
minimum  for  a  day's  work.  The  tool  sharpen- 
ers* demands  are  about  the  same  as  the  cut- 
ters ;  the  hours  of  labor  to  remain  the  same, 
eight  hours,  with  the  Saturday  half-holidays 
the  year  around,  instead  of  during  the  summer 
months,  and  weekly  payments. 

The  polishers*  bill  is  the  same  with  a  de- 
mand for  an  eight  hour  day.  instead  of  nine 
as  at  present.  The  bill  of  prices  shows  an  in- 
crea'^c  of  6\^  per  cent,  throughout  the  list.  The 
manufacturers  submitted  the  old  bill  as  a  coun- 
ter proposition,  demanding  a  further  continu- 
ance for  five  years. 

If  an  agreement  is  not  reached  between  the 
manufacturers  and  the  union  before  next  Feb- 
ruary, the  entire  matter  will  be  referred  to  the 
national  organization.  The  increase  of  wages 
asketl  f(»r  by  the  cutters,  it  is  said,  is  not  ob- 
jected to  seriously  by  the  manufacturers,  and 
if  there  is  any  controversy  it  will  be  over  the 
rate  to  the  polishers  and  shop  restrictions. 
The  lumiRTs.  boxers  and  derrick-men  ask  for 
33  1-3.  instead  of  27 J  ^  cents  an  hour.  About 
3.500  men  are  affected. 


water-proofing  for  concrete  work,  and  es- 
pecially reinforced  concrete.  The  writer  de- 
clared that  **it  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
protect  the  steel  reinforcement  from  corro- 
sion.*' 

Mr.  William  P.  Gibson  writes  a  letter  to 
the  .Architect,  endorsing  the  stand  taken  by 
that  paper.     In  conclusion  Mr.  Gibson  says: 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  means  to  be  employed  to  secure  water- 
proofness,  I  wish  to  protest  against  placing 
reliance  on  "impermeable"  concrete,  and  for 
the  following  reasons : 

1.  Even  assuming  absolute  impermeability 
to  be  obtained,  it  is  a  physical  certainty  that 
cracks  will  develop  in  the  work.  Even  apart 
from  any  slight  settlement,  cracks  must  ap- 
pear from  simple  expansion  and  contraction, 
and  these,  even  though  they  are  but  hair- 
cracks,  will  be  sufficient  to  allow  moisture  to 
enter,  when  corrosion  of  the  reinforcement 
will  at  once  begin. 

2.  It  is  one  thing  to  secure  impermeability 
in  a  laboratory  sample,  and  quite  another 
thing  to  secure  it  in  actual  practice.  How  are 
we  to  get  great  masses  of  concrete  so  per- 
fectly constituted  as  to  be  perfectly  water- 
tight ?  Will  there  not  always  exist  zones 
weak  in  quality  and  density? 

3.  In  fighting  moisture  it  is  a  tactical 
blunder  to  place  our  "first  line  of  defence** 
within  the  material,  instead  of  without.  Why 
let  the  moisture  reach  the  concrete  at  all? 
The  only  sound  principle  of  waterproofing  is 
insulation,  and  this  insulation  must  on  no  ac- 
count be  of  a  rigid  character,  but  must  con- 
sist of  a  flexible,  permanent,  watertight  mem- 
brane, effectually  preventing  moisture  from 
ever  coming  in  contact  with  the  object  to  be 
waterproofed. 


The  Porosity  of  Concrete 

The  London  Architect  recently  published 
an  article  on  "Impermeable  Concrete/*  in- 
sisting upon  the  necessity  for  a  really  efficient 


Canadian  Granite  Cutters*  Union 

Consul  F.  D.  Hale  of  Coaticook  reports  that 
the  granite  cutters  at  Stanstead  have  resigned 
from  the  International  Union,  controlled  in  the 
United  States,  and,  under  a  charter  secured 
from  the  Dominion  government,  organized 
the  Canadian  Granite  Cutters*  Union.  It  is 
proposed  to  extend  the  membership  through- 
out the  Dominion  and  secure  relations  with  the 
British  union. 
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LIMESTONE  AND  SANDSTONE 

I't  Great  Recoid  in  tbe  Production  of  Btflkiing  Stone.     More  Than  Hatf  tbe 
Building  in  the  United  Stales  Comes  from  Monroe  and  Lawience  ^^*— '**^ 
Affected  by  Business  Depiesaon.      Cut  Slooe  Contiactois  to  Vint  the 


Used  for 
Net 


THE  Indiana  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  com- 
piled and  issued  some  interesting  "Facts 
About  Indiana."  These  show  the  prominent 
place  taken  by  the  State  in  various  lines  of  in- 
dustry. Three  of  the  "facts"  that  bear  upon 
the  subjects  covered  by  this  magazine  are  as 
follows :  "Indiana  leads  the  world  in  building 
stone.  Indiana's  clay  products  in  1905  were 
valued  at  fG,499,564.  Indiana*s  cement  out- 
put for  1906  was  3,867,427  barrels,  valued  at 
$6,499,  564.  Indiana's  cement  output  for  1906 
was  3,867,427  barrels,  valued  at  $4,947,180." 
Bearing  upon  this  question,  the  pre-emin- 
ence of  Indiana  in  stone  production,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  quote  some  of  the  statistics  put  forth 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  in  its 
annual  tables  of  stone  output.  In  limestone 
production  Pennsylvania  leads,  of  course,  but 
this  is  because  that  State  quarries  and  uses  an 
enormous  amount  of  limestone  for  fluxing 
purposes.  Properly  speaking,  this  is  no  part 
of  the  stone  industry  as  covered  by  this  maga- 
zine. It  is,  rather,  to  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  Lime- 
stone for  building  purposes,  including  rough 
and  dressed  stone  sold  by  producers,  was  val- 
ued at  $5,092,916  in  1906,  compared  with 
$5,312,183  in  1905,  a  decrease  of  $219,267. 
The  rough  building  stone  sold  by  the  quarr>- 
men  in  1906  was  valued  at  $2,726,897,  the 
dressed  stone  at  $2,366,019;  the  figures  for 
1905  were,  rough  stone,  $3,114,446;  cut  or 
sawed  stone,  $2,197,737,  a  decrease  in  value  of 
rough  building  stone  in  1906,  of  $387,549,  and 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  sawed  or  cut  stone 
of  $168,282.  So  high  is  the  reputation  of  the 
Indiana  limestone,  however,  that  this  State  did 
not  share  in  the  decrease,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, made  an  actual  increase.  Indiana,  with 
a  total  output  of  building  stone  valued  at  $2,- 
636,421,  produced  no  less  than  51.77  per  cent, 
of  the  total  building  limestone  in  1906  ;  in  1905 
the  building  limestone  from  this  State  was 
valued  at  $2,492,960,  or  46.93  per  cent  of  the 


total,  an  increase  of  $143,461  for  the  State 
A  comparatively  small  quantity  of  the  Bed- 
ford stone  is  used  for  flagstone,  ciu-bstone, 
crushed  stone,  and  some,  not  included  in  the 
report,  for  making  cement  and  lime.  The  total 
value  of  the  output  from  Lawrence  Count>'  in 
1906  was  $1,460,743;  from  ^lonroe  County, 
$1,162,062,  a  total  of  $2,622,805  for  the  two 
counties ;  in  1905  the  total  for  the  two  counties 
was  12,393,475,  with  a  value  for  Lawrence 
County  of  $1,550,076,  and  of  $843,399  for 
Monroe  County,  an  increase  of  $229,330  in  the 
total  for  1906,  an  increase  of  |318,663  for 
Monroe  County,  and  a  decrease  of  $89,333  for 
Lawrence  County.  The  total  of  these  counties 
in  1906  represented  9,282,004  cubic  feet  of 
stone,  of  which  5,586,282  cubic  feet  were  sold 
rough  and  3,695,722  cubic  feet  were  sawed  or 
cut  stone.  These  figures  are  eloquent  of  the 
hold  Indiana  limestone  has  on  the  public  as  a 
structural  material.  Fashions  in  building 
stone  change  from  year  to  year,  but  Bedford 
stone  can  always  be  counted  upon  to  retain  the 
favor  of  architects  and  builders.  The  great 
quarries,  and  they  are  the  biggest  in  the  world, 
continue  their  activity,  even  during  periods  of 
temporary  business  stagnation. 

The  stone  work  on  the  Kentucky  State 
House  at  Frankfort,  for  which  the  George 
Dugan  Cut  Stone  Company  had  the  contract, 
has  been  completed.  There  is  a  lot  of  work 
yet  to  do  before  the  building  is  finished,  but 
the  Dugan  contract  is  completed.  The  new 
building  will,  when  completed,  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country  and  is,  of  course,  built  of 
Bedford  stone. 

The  national  convention  of  the  cut  stone 
contractors  will  be  held  in  Indianapolis  on  the 
15th  and  16th  of  January  and  will  be  attended 
by  cut  stone  contractors  from  all  parts  of  the 
countr\',  most  of  whom  will  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  visit  the  big  quarries  and 
mills  at  Bedford.  In  fact  the  trip  to  Bedford 
wa*;  one  of  the  inducements  that  was  offered 
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U->  get  the  convention  at  Indianapolis.  A 
sp<^cial  train  will  be  run  from  Indianapolis  to 
iWdford  on  the  17th,  after  the  work  of  the 
cx>nvention  is  over. 

The  Union  Carbide  Company  of  Giaumont, 
^C .  Y.,  have  completed  extensive  improvements 
at  their  limestone  plant.  A  new  boiler  house 
and  office  have  been  erected. 

The  Empire  Lime  &  Stone  Company,  of 
Moundsville,  \V.  Va.,  has  been  incorporated 
by  J.  EUwood  Hughes,  Wheeling;  J.  E.  Hed- 
ding,  E.  D.  Leach,  J.  F.  Fisher,  and  S.  Resen- 
j2:er,  of  Moundsville.  The  capital  stock  is 
S''>00.000.  and  the  chief  works  of  the  company 
are  in  Monongalia  County. 

The  Penn  Limestone  Company  has  tem- 
p<>rarily  suspended  operations  in  the  Hinter- 
leiter  quarry,  near  Reading,  Pa.,  owing  to  the 
depression  in  the  iron  business. 

The  Limestone  Company  of  New  Jersey,  of 
Xewton,  X.  J.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $125,000,  for  quarrying  and  con- 
struction purposes.  The  incorporators  are 
Nathan  Hart.  Xewton,  X.  J.;  Matthew  Bai- 
ley, Glenwood,  X.  J.,  and  Edward  C.  Meyer, 
Andover,  X.  J. 

The  Ingalls  Stone  Company  of  Binghamton 
has  r^een  awarded  the  contract  for  the  cut- 
stone  work  for  the  group  of  buildings  for  the 
State  Xormal  School  at  Albany,  X.  Y.,  to  re- 
place the  old  structure  burned  down  some 
months  ago.  The  company  also  has  the  con- 
tract for  the  College  of  Agriculture,  now  be- 
ing erected  at  Canton,  X.  Y.  Other  contracts 
secured  assure  work  for  the  company  during 
the  entire  winter. 

State  Highway  Commissioner  Joseph  W. 
Hunter,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  having  the  lime- 
stones and  other  rocks  of  that  commonwealth 
tested  to  determine  their  relative  value  for 
road-building  purposes.  As  far  as  the  in- 
vestigations have  extended,  limestones,  as  a 
nile,  are  too  soft,  and  most  of  the  28  varieties 
have  too  small  binding  or  cementing  value  to 
be  used  alone.  The  addition  of  harder  stone 
in  equal  proportions  to  the  limestone,  some  of 
this  stone  of  local  origin,  has  led  to  very  grati- 
fying results.  For  instance,  the  Wrightsville 
limestone  by  itself  is  about  two-tenths  too  soft 
for  best  road  purposes,  and  the  binding  or 
cementing  properties  four-tenths  short  of  an 
ideal  road.     The  Postdam  sandstone  of  the 


ridge  north  of  Hellam  was  found  to  have  even 
less  binding  or  cementing  value,  though  two- 
tenths  harder  than  material  required  for  the 
most  durable  highways.  But  the  limestone 
and  the  Postdam  thoroughly  mixed,  equal 
parts  of  each,  led  to  an  aggregate  first  class 
hardness,  and,  most  satisfactory  of  all,  the 
binding  or  cementing  worth  was  raised  to 
more  than  95  per  cent.,  100  per  cent  being  per- 
fect. 

Recently  the  Independence  Stone  Company 
of  Ohio  transferred  its  lands  in  Summit  and 
Lorain  counties  to  Harvey  E.  Adams.  The 
transfer  was  upon  the  alleged  understanding 
that  Adams  form  a  new  company  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $200,000,  which  would  assume 
$205,000  out  of  $300,000  indebtedness  owed 
by  the  company.  It  is  asserted  that  the  $205,- 
000  is  owing  partly  to  stockholders,  whose 
votes  made  possible  the  transfer,  and  that  the 
lands  conveyed  constitute  most  of  the  assets  of 
the  Independence  company.  George  A.  Mc- 
Arthur,  who  organized  the  Independence  com- 
pany, holds  $53,000  of  its  stock.  It  is  alleged 
his  own  stock  and  that  of  all  other  stockhold- 
ers to  the  amount  of  $250,000,  would  be  ren- 
dered almost  worthless  by  the  deal.  Mr.  Mc- 
Arthur  has  taken  the  matter  into  the  courts 
and  asks  an  accounting  from  Adams. 

The  Wharton  Steel  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  Xew  Jersey  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,000,  and  no  bonded 
or  other  indebtedness.  The  president  is  Joseph 
Wharton.  The  company  has  taken  over  the 
blast  furnaces,  ore  mines,  coal  properties,  coke 
plants  and  immense  limestone  quarries  locat- 
ed at  various  points  in  Pennsylvania  and  for- 
merly owned  by  Mr.  Wharton  individually. 


Quany  Laborers  Shorten  Shovels 

There  was  a  decided  element  of  humor  in 
the  action  of  foreign  laborers  in  a  Bedford 
quarry  during  the  past  month.  Owing  to  the 
slackness  of  work  during  the  winter  season 
the  usual  cut  in  wages  was  made  from  fifteen 
cents  to  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  hour.  The 
men  thereupon  marched  in  a  body  to  the  ma- 
chine shop  and  had  two  and  one-half  inches 
cut  from  their  shovels,  shouting  "short  money, 
short  shovels.'* 
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GRANITE  AND  MARBLE 


The  Bane  Granite  Manufacturers*  Association  Has  the  Largest   Meetmg  in   Its   History.      Committe 

Appointed  to  Discuss  the  New  Bill  of  Prices  With  the  Unions.     Suit  Involving  the  QuestioQ 

of  Delay  in  the  Shipment  of  Stone.     Company  Stores  in  the  Marble  Field 


'  I  'HE  annual  meeting  of  the  Barre  Granite 
^  Manufacturers'  Association,  held  the 
past  month,  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  association.  Four  committees  were  named 
to  meet  the  committees  from  the  cutters,  pol- 
ishers, tool  sharpeners,  and  lumpers,  boxers 
and  derrickmen's  unions  to  discuss  the  new  bill 
of  prices  to  take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  the 
five-year  agreement  on  March  1st.  The  of- 
ficers elected  are  as  follows:  President,  Wil- 
liam Marr,  of  Marr  &  Gordon,  Barre;  First 
Vice-President,  William  Barclay,  of  Barclay 
Bros.,  and  son  of  the  late  Mayor  Barclay; 
Second  Vice-President,  D.  F.  Ryle,  of  Ryle  & 
McCormick  Co.,  of  Montpelier;  Treasurer, 
George  Robins,  of  Robins  Bros.,  Barre;  Sec- 
retary, James  Campbell,  of  Barre.  Executive 
Committee :  H.  J.  M.  Jones,  of  Jones  Bros.  Co., 
Barre;  John  B.  Magnaghi,  of  the  Presbrey- 
Coykendall  Co.,  of  Barre ;  Joseph  Brault,  of 
Brault  &  Sargent,  Montpelier;  J.  P.  Corskie, 
of  J.  P.  Corskie  &  Son,  Barre ;  and  the  officers, 
ex-officio.  Auditors:  M.  N.  Mclver,  of  Mc- 
Iver  &  Matheson,  of  Barre,  and  Donald  Smith, 
of  E.  L.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Barre.  The  four  com- 
mittees elected  to  meet  the  unions  are  as  fol- 
lows :  To  meet  the  cutters,  H.  J.  M.  Jones,  D. 
F.  Ryle,  Alexander  Gordon,  James  Marrion, 
John  McDonald,  John  Cross,  Joseph  Brault ; 
to  meet  the  tool  sharpeners,  William  Barclay, 
J.  D.  Sargent,  Alexander  Duncan,  James 
Brown,  Stephen  Rizzi;  to  meet  the  polishers, 
J.  A.  Martinson,  John  Magnaghi,  Antoine 
Burke,  Samuel  Gerard,  William  Marr ;  to  meet 
the  lumpers,  boxers  and  derrickmen,  W.  W. 
Parry,  Frank  Odgers,  William  Anderson,  F.  J. 
Davis  and  C.  R.  Ryle. 

The  Chelsea  Marble  Works,  of  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000. 
The  directors  are  Peter  J.  Conlon  and  Leo.  A. 
Conlon,  of  520  West  Twentieth  street,  and 
Joseph  P.  Casey,  of  90  West  street.  New  York. 
The  Vermont  Marble  Company  puts  a  pre- 


mium on  married  life,  for  no  mere  unmarried 
man  gets  a  Thanksgiving  turkey  from  the  com- 
pany. 

A  case  before  the  County  Court  at  Benning- 
ton, Vt,  is  that  of  the  Drew  Daniels  Granite 
Company  vs.  R.  W.  Weld,  of  Chicago,  and  C. 
F.  Huling,  of  Bennington.  The  suit  is  brought 
to  recover  the  contract  price  of  the  Huling- 
Carter  vault  recently  erected  in  Bennington. 
The  case  interests  the  granite  dealers  of  the 
State  as  it  involves  the  question  of  delays  in  the 
shipment  of  the  stone  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  vault. 

William  L.  George,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  granite  firm  of  George  &  Rogers,  of  Barre, 
is  dead  at  the  age  of  45  years,  after  a  long  ill- 
ness. 

At  its  annual  meeting  the  Granite  Manu- 
facturers' Association  of  Hardwick  elected  the 
following  officers :  President,  R.  C.  Wallace ; 
vice-president,  C.  C.  Stewart;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  E.  R.  Fletcher.  R.  C.  Wallace,  W. 
B.  Donald  and  G.  H.  Bickford  are  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  association.  The  firms 
of  the  association  are :  Union  Granite  Co.,  Ross 
Tmlah  Granite  Co.,  E.  R.  Fletcher,  J.  E.  Sulli- 
van, Wm.  Barclay  Donald,  American  Granite 
Co.,  F.  A.  Emerson,  Stewart  Granite  Co.. 
Crystal  Brook  Granite  Co.,  F.  Vavala,  Wood- 
bury Granite  Co.,  Howard  &  Martin,  E.  R. 
Murch,  Bailey  &  Rollins,  Calderwood  &  Mer- 
riam,  Hardwick  Monumental  Quarries  Co..  H. 
R.  Jackson,  Smith  &  Barter,  W.  P.  Brown, 
Geo.  F.  Bond,  John  Hannigan,  J.  W.  Mack, 
Hardwick  Granite  Co.,  Carson  Bros.,  Timpano 
&  Pelaggo,  Italian  &  American  Granite  Co., 
Ainsworth  &  Ainsworth  and  R.  Pinera. 

The  Barney  marble  quarry  at  Roxbury,  \'t., 
has  shut  down  for  the  winter.  The  company 
has  had  a  very  prosperous  season. 

It  is  announced  on  good  authority  that  the 
report  that  the  Vermont  Marble  Co.  intended 
to  discontinue  its  co-operative  stores  is  incor- 
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rect.    The  report  undoubtedly  grew  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  company's  store  at  Center  Rut- 
land,  which   supphed   a   proportionally    small 
miniber  of  families  and  the  closing  of  which 
had  been  a)ntemplated  for  a  long  time,  is  to 
he  discontinued  and  the  families  will  be  sup- 
plied from  the  store  at  West  Rutland  two  miles 
iiistant,  through  order  and  delivery  wagons. 
The  stores  at  West  Rutland  and  Proctor  are 
to  l)e  continued  as  before  so  that  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  store  at  Center  Rutland  will 
not  reduce  the  number  of  families  sharing  in 
the  profit  of  the  co-operative  store  system  car- 
ried on  by  the  company.     It  is  said  there  has 
been  no  thought  of  closing  these  stores,  as  they 
are  working  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  company 
as  well  as  of  the  men  who  patronize  them. 

William  F.  Bowe,  the  cut  stone  contractor  of 
Augusta,  Ga.,  has  been  awarded  the  contract 
for  the  erection  of  an  elalnirate  public  foun- 
tain in  that  city. 

Fifty-ton  granite  blocks  are  making  the 
building  of  E.  H.  Gar>  *s  $100,000  mausoleum 
at  WTieatley,  near  Chicago,  one  of  engineering 
feats. 

A  petition  in  involuntary  bankruptcy  has 
been  filed  against  Eusebio  Fernandez,  a  granite 
manufacturer  of  Bar  re.  The  creditors  claim 
that  Fernandez  has  disappeared. 

The  Quincy  Granite  Manufacturers  have 
elected  the  following  officers :  John  L.  Miller, 
president ;  James  H.  Elcock,  vice-president ; 
Thomas  J.  Dimphy,  secretary:  James  Joss, 
treasurer;  Henry  McGrath.  John  C.  Murray, 
Alfred  O.  Diack,  Patrick  T.  Fitzgerald,  Ed- 
ward Marnock.  Patrick  W.  Driscoll,  executive 
committee ;  Robert  Mavers,  William  T.  Spar- 
go,  George  Elcock,  James  A.  White,  Patrick 
W.  Driscoll,  membership  committee. 

A  committee  from  Terre  Haute,  looking  for 
a  material  for  the  new  City  Hall  to  be  erected, 
has  just  visited  the  quarries  at  Rockmart, 
Lithonia,  and  Stone  Mountain,  Ga. 

The  Andersonville  Monument  Association  of 
Indiana  has  awarded  the  contract  for  the 
HcK^sier  monument  at  the  old  Civil  War  prison 
to  the  Montello  Granite  Company,  of  Montello, 
Wis.  The  contract  price  for  the  monument 
was  $7,000.  It  will  be  of  Montello  granite, 
brouTi  in  color,  seventeen  feet  seven  inches 
high  nnd  fifteen  feet  six  inches  by  thirteen  feet 
four  inches  at  the  base.    It  was  designed  large- 


ly by  W.  H.  Fox,  director  of  the  John  Herron 
Art  Institute,  Indianapolis.  The  contract  price 
includes  the  cost  of  erection.  The  Montello 
Company  will  begin  work  on  the  monument 
immediately. 

The  Georgia  Granite  &  Marble  Company 
has  been  organized  at  Rome  with  $12,000  capi- 
tal. X.  P.  Colvard,  at  present  mayor  of  Dal- 
ton,  Ga.,  is  the  active  head  of  the  concern.  He 
will  dispose  of  his  interests  there  at  once  and 
move  to  Rome.  Twenty-three  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Rome  are  stockholders.  J.  H.  Tay- 
lor, president  of  the  Rome  Manufacturing 
Company,  is  temporary  president  of  the  com- 
pany. Work  will  begin  in  a  few^  days  on  large 
buildings  for  the  company.  The  capitalization 
will  be  doubled  within  a  year. 

Fred  T.  Murdock,  for  twenty-two  years  pro- 
prietor of  the  Murdock  Marble  &  Granite 
Works,  at  St.  Johns,  Mich.,  is  dead  at  the  age 
of  fifty-one  years. 

The  Davidson  marble  quarry  at  Gouvemeur, 
N.  Y.,  which  was  taken  over  a  short  time  ago 
by  Callahan  &  Son,  has  been  operated  actively 
under  the  new  management.  The  marble  is 
being  finished  up  at  the  mill  of  the  Northern 
New  York  Marble  Company. 

In  the  application  of  David  J.  Kelley,  of  New 
York  City,  for  an  injunction  restraining  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Denver  from  attempt- 
ing to  collect  on  a  $50,000  note  signed  by  him 
in  a  suit  in  the  New  York  courts.  Judge  Lewis 
refused  the  petition  but  gave  the  plaintifT  per- 
mission to  file  a  second  application.  The  suit 
grew  out  of  money  advanced  by  the  bank  to 
the  Denxer  Onyx  &  Marble  Company,  of 
which  Kelley  was  president,  part  of  which  was 
secured  by  a  note  signed  by  him.  Kelley 
claimed  that  the  bank  took  possession  of  all 
property  belonging  to  the  company  and  that  he 
was  acting  simply  as  an  employe  and  signed 
the  note  as  an  accommodation.  This  was  de- 
nied by  bank  officials,  who  claim  that  Kelley  is 
still  a  large  stockholder  in  the  concern.  At- 
torneys for  Kelley  contended  that  the  bank 
forced  Kelley  to  turn  over  the  property,  as 
could  be  shown  by  affidavits,  but  Judge  Lewis 
said  he  did  not  believe  the  bank  had  ever  at- 
tempted to  run  a  marble  quarry. 

The  Montreal  iritncss  says:  "Montreal 
stands  w  ell  to  the  front  with  firms  dealing  with 
marble  construction  work,  there  being  at  least 
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half  a  dozen  establishments  of  that  character. 
These  are  widely  known  for  the  general  ex- 
cellence of  their  output.  It  may  be  that  the 
easy  access  to  the  local  marble  quarries  has 
called  forth  so  great  a  use  of  marble  tiling  and 
interior  fitting ;  but  whatever  is  the  cause  it  is 
certain  that  the  demand  is  a  great  and  growing 
one.  One  firm,  now  employing  one  hundred 
hands,  is  about  to  double  the  capacity  of  its 
works.  Work  is  accepted  and  carried  out  in 
all  parts  of  Canada,  and  one  of  the  best  fea- 
tures is  the  large  number  of  orders  for  out- 
side work  that  come  to  Montreal.  Canadian 
quarries  supply  some  of  the  stone  used,  but 
much  comes  from  Vermont,  Tennessee,  and 
the  world-renowned  quarries  of  Carrara  and 
Algiers.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Mon- 
treal firms  can  compete  with  any  others  in  the 
world,  not  only  for  solidity,  but  also  for  ar- 
tistic eflfect." 

A  new  granite  manufacturing  plant  is  being 
completed  by  Harry  J.  Bertoli  on  the  outskirts 
of  Montpelier,  Vt.  The  shed  is  175  by  64  feet. 
It  has  a  compressed  air  engine,  pneumatic  tools, 
polishing  machines,  traveling  cranes,  and  every 
modern  improvement.  It  has  electric  motors 
for  power,  with  an  auxiliary  water  motor. 

The  International  Marble  W<orkers*  Union, 
while  a  small  one,  represents  an  almost  abso- 
lute organization  of  the  craft. 


Exhibition.  The  winning  exhibit  consists  of 
finished  specimens  of  one  hundred  varieties 
of  marble,  granite,  slate  and  other  products- 


Utilizing  Old  Blocks  of  Granite 

It  is  said  that  in  nature  nothing  is  lost, 
says  the  Wiest  Chester,  Pa.,  Xetvs.  One  of 
the  valuable  things  of  nature  which  is  not 
being  lost  is  the  fine  building  material  which 
was  taken  from  the  old  Farmers'  Bank  build- 
ing at  High  and  Market  streets.  P.  J.  Mc- 
Cormick  &  Sons'  new  warehouse  is  now  go- 
ing up  very  satisfactorily  on  East  Market 
street,  near  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station, 
and  the  fine  building  stone  of  which  it  is  be- 
ing constructed  is  the  same  as  constituted  the 
old  bank  building.  The  stone  looks  very 
familiar,  and  will  make  a  handsome  structure 
once  more  when  completed. 


To  Work  a  Clay  Deposit 

It  is  reported  that  a  |10,000  plant  will  be 
constructed  at  once  for  the  working  of  a  valu- 
able clay  deposit  recently  discovered  in 
Clarendon,  about  four  miles  from  Rutland. 
When  it  is  completed  it  will  employ  about 
Iwenty-five  hands.  The  power  for  the  plant 
will  be  obtained  from  Cold  River,  which  has 
r.lready  been  dammed. 

The  company,  which  is  known  as  the 
Clarendon  Clay  &  Mining  Company,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  f50,000. 
the  shares  being  held  by  eight  men.  Those 
who  are  backing  the  project  and  the  officers 
of  the  corporation  are :  L.  C.  Bump,  of  Bran- 
don, president ;  I.  C.  Newton,  of  Ticonderoga. 
X.  Y.,  vice-president;  G.  H.  Bump,  Brandon, 
secretary;  W.  W.  Jeffrey,  of  Ticonderoga. 
treasurer,  and  Messrs.  Warren  Bruce  and 
Whitney,  of  Ticonderoga,  Mr.  Lavid.  of 
Clarendon.  

Outlook  in  the  Stone  Trade 

Editor  P.  F.  McCarthy,  of  the  Quarry 
Workers'  Journal,  is  not  a  pessimist,  as  will 
he  noted  by  his  interpretation  of  the  quarrying 
industry,  in  the  current  number  of  the  Quarry 
Workers'  Journal  He  writes:  "Trade  is  not 
as  dull  or  bumpsky  as  the  yellow  press  would 
infer.  There  are  still  thousands  of  men  era- 
ployed  in  quarrying  stone,  and  if  the  weather 
conditions  permit  there  will  be  thousands  of 
tons  of  stone  quarried  during  the  present  win- 
ter. At  present  writing  the  majority  of  our 
members  are  employed  and  prospects  are  not 
at  all  bad  for  the  winter. 


Medal  for  Vermont's  Minerals 

Vermont  has  been  awarded  a  silver  medal 
for  its  collective  mineral  exhibit  in  the  mines 
and   metallurgy'   building   at   the   Jamestown 


Will  Try  Volcanic  Ash  Cement 

Consul  George  H.  Scidmore,  of  Nagasaki, 
reports  that  a  trial  consignment  of  volcanic 
ash,  for  use  in  cement  and  concrete  work,  has 
been  sent  from  Moji,  Japan,  to  San  Francisco 
to  ascertain  the  prospects  of  a  market  for  the 
article  in  the  United  States. 
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QUARRYING  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  SLATE 

The  SuggestioD  in  This  Magazine  at  to  Diminishing  GHmes  in  Slate  Roofs  Attracts  Attention  in  the 

Welsh  Slate  Fields.    The  Stotistics  of  the  Annual  Production  of  Slate.     Roofing 

Shows  a  Decrease  While  There  Is  a  Gain  in  MiDed  Stock 


W  X  a  recent  issue  one  of  our  correspondents, 
^  Mr.  Maurice  Fornachon,  an  architect  of 
Kidge\vt)od,  X.  J.,  called  attention  to  the  pleas- 
ing effect  of  graduated  courses  in  slate  roofs. 
He  asked  to  have  some  good  slater  explain  the 
best  method  of  graduating  the  courses  so  as  to 
use  the  ordinary  stixrk  without  too  much  waste. 
The  gifted  slate  correspondent  of  the  Master 
Builders  Association's  Journal  makes  this  the 
suhject  of  interesting  comment.  The  writer 
says:  '^Mr.  Fornachon  is  certainly  right  as 
regards  the  good  effects  of  graduating  the 
courses,  and  the  matter  is  one  that  is  worth  the 
serious  attention  of  slate  quarry  owners.  Slat- 
ing in  diminishing  courses  is  no  doubt  some- 
what more  costly  and  requires  more  skill  than 
when  one  size  only  is  employed,  but  any  system 
that  improves  the  appearance  of  slates  on  a 
roof  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  their  being  em- 
ployed more  often  in  cases  where  appearance 
was  a  main  consideration,  and  would  help  them 
in  competing  with  other  materials  on  this 
score.  We  should  probably  hear  a  good  deal 
less  than  we  do  sometimes  about  the  hideous- 
ness  of  slate  roofs  if  they  were  always  laid  in 
diminishing  courses.  The  employment  of  this 
method  of  laying,  too,  would  tend  to  create  a 
more  even  demand  for  all  sizes  of  slates,  from 
the  largest  to  the  smallest,  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  desirable  feature  from  the  quarry 
owners*  point  of  view.  The  method  is  of 
course  one  commonly  employed  with  slates  cut 
in  random  sizes,  but  is  seldom  or  never  used  in 
this  a>untr>'  with  slates  cut  in  regular  sizes,  as 
the  bulk  of  Welsh  slates  are.  The  writer  has 
no  pretension  to  give  an  expert  opinion  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  laying  of  slates,  but  he 
sees  no  obvious  reason  why  regular-sized  slates 
should  not  be  laid  in  graduated  courses ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  Mr.  Fornachon.  an  architect,  is 
of  the  opinion  that  they  can.  His  question  as 
to  the  'ordinary  stock*  no  doubt  refers  to  the 
regular  sizes,  which  are  practically  the  same  in 


America  as  in  this  country.  Cannot  some  of 
the  readers  of  the  Master  Builder  give  an  an- 
swer to  it?  There  is  no  doubt  that  matters 
.nich  as  the  above  should  receive  more  atten- 
tion from  Welsh  quarry  proprietors  than  they 
have  done  in  the  past.  It  is  they  who  are 
mainly  interested  in  making  slates  popular  as 
^  roofing  material,  yet  in  the  majority  of  cases 
they  take  little  or  no  interest  in  them  after  they 
:ire  put  in  a  railway  truck  or  on  board  a  vessel, 
and  the  ignorance  among  them  and  quarry  of- 
ficials generally  concerning  the  w^ork  and  tech- 
nique of  the  slater's  art  is  great.  The  fact  is 
that  for  some  years  past,  with  but  occasional 
variations,  the  demand  for  Welsh  slates  has 
heen  so  good  that  quarry  owners  have  not 
found  it  necessary  to  take  any  steps  to  popular- 
ize their  products,  having  almost  continuously 
found  a  ready  market  for  the  whole  of  their 
output.  If  the  result  of  the  recent  bad  times, 
which  are  still  with  us,  is  to  induce  Welsh 
quarry  proprietors  to  take  a  greater  interest 
and  show  more  enterprise  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated, it  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  salutary 
effects  of  this  chastening  experience." 

The  British  Home  Office  General  Report  on 
Mines  and  Quarries  for  the  year  1906  shows  a 
decrease  in  the  production  of  slates  and  slabs 
for  Great  Britain  between  the  years  1904  and 
1906  of  no  less  than  70,507  tons.  For  North 
Wales  the  decrease  was  48,229  tons  on  an  out- 
put for  1904  of  416,645  tons. 

The  Slate  Supply  Company,  of  New  York, 
has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $10,- 
000  to  quarry,  manufacture  and  deal  in  slate. 
The  incorporators  are :  Joseph  and  Martin  Kil- 
low,  of  22  Hawley  Terrace,  and  Frank  Bar- 
clav,  of  30  Hawlev  Terrace,  all  of  Yonkers, 
N.Y. 

WTiile  working  with  a  party  of  men  engaged 
in  stripping  top  at  the  Blue  Mountain  Slate 
Company's  quarries  at  Slatedale,  Pa.,  recently, 
Allen  Walters,  aged  sixteen,  the  adopted  son 
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of  L  evi  Hartline,  of  Saegersville,  was  almost 
instantly  killed  when  the  horse  which  he  was 
driving  went  down  over  the  side  of  the  dump, 
dragging  the  boy  to  his  death. 

The  Morrison  Export  and  Import  Slate 
Company,  of  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $5,000,  to  deal  in 
slate  and  slate  products.  Incorporators: 
Charles  A.  Morrison,  Edward  J.  Crotty,  and 
Edwin  W.  Schultz. 

The  Victoria  Buckingham  Slate  Manufac- 
turing Company,  made  up  of  Dayton,  O.,  capi- 
talists, has  begun  business  on  an  extensive  scale 
on  the  celebrated  Buckingham  vein  at  Arvonia, 
Va.  About  seventy-five  acres  of  slate  land  has 
been  acquired  by  the  company  and  in  addition  to 
this  about  seventy-five  more  acres  on  which 
cottages  for  the  workmen  will  be  built.  All  the 
slate  land  bought  by  the  company  has  slate 
near  the  surface  and  in  many  places  the  finest 
kind  of  slate  has  been  brought  from  300  feet 
below  the  surface  showing  an  inexhaustable 
quantity  of  the  best  kind  of  slate  for  manufac- 
turing purposes.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Railway  will  start  work  immediately  putting 
in  side  tracks  for  the  new  company.  The  com- 
pany will' have  a  modemly  equipped  factory  for 
making  billiard  and  laboratory  table  tops,  black 
boards,  school  slates,  acid  vats,  mantels,  wains- 
coating,  refrigerator  shelves,  steps,  g^ave  lin- 
ings, memorial  tablets,  hearths,  chimneys  and 
other  manufactured  products,  including  elec- 
tric switch  boards  and  electrical  insulating  ap- 
paratus of  various  kinds. 

The  Maine  National  Slate  Company,  of 
Portland,  has  been  incoq)orated  with  $60,000 
capital  to  operate  slate  quarries.  The  presi- 
dent, treasurer  and  clerk  is  G.  F.  Gould,  of 
Portland. 

Isaac  Morris,  aged  fifty-two  years,  employed 
in  the  quarry  of  the  Oak  Hill  Slate  Co.,  at 
Danielville,  Pa.,  was  badly  injured  recently  by 
a  slide  of  rock  and  earth. 

Nine  States  reported  a  commercial  produc- 
tion of  slate  in  VMHy — Penns\lvania.  \'ennont, 
Maine.  X'irginia,  Maryland,  California.  New 
York,  Arkansas,  and  Georgia,  named  in  the 
order  of  value  of  output.  The  production  for 
190G  was  valued  at  $r>,G(>8,34(>,  as  against  So,- 
496,207  in  1005.  an  increase  in  1906  of  $172,- 
139.  Since  1903  there  has  kHni  a  j^adual  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  Sijuares  of  roofing  slate 


made  in  the  United  States,  and  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  in  the  value  of  the  total  product 
as  well  as  in  the  price  per  square.  This  de- 
crease is  due  to  several  causes,  among  them 
a  decline  in  the  export  trade  to  the  English 
market,  where  American  slate  found  consider- 
able sale  for  several  years,  but  where  it  has 
been  supplanted  by  the  slate  from  Welsh  quar- 
ries and  by  cheaper,  small-sized  French  roofing" 
slates.  The  production  of  slate  for  milled  stock 
— that  is,  for  table  tops,  mantels,  etc. — has 
been  steadily  increasing  in  quantity  and  value, 
the  output  for  1906  having  been  larger  than 
for  any  previous  year,  its  value  being  $1,219,- 
560,  as  against  $921,657,  in  1905,  an  increase 
of  $297,903. 

While  engaged  with  other  workmen  taking 
up  a  wire  rope  at  the  Peerless  slate  quarry,  at 
Bangor,  Pa.,  a  few  days  ago,  a  chain  broke 
which  allowed  the  wire  rope  to  coil  around  the 
legs  of  Oscar  Miller,  of  Johnsonville,  and  he 
was  drawn  against  the  log  that  holds  the  cable 
and  both  his  legs  broken  at  the  ankle.  One  of 
Miller's  legs  was  amputated. 

The  remains  of  Augustus  Dick,  aged  about 
fifty  years,  w^ere  found  some  days  ago  in  a  slate 
quarry  near  Edelman's  Station  in  Plainfield 
township,  Pa.  Dick  was  a  man  of  intemperate 
habits  and  the  common  opinion  is  that  Dick 
either  went  or  fell  where  he  was  found  and 
died  of  exposure. 

A  slate  quarry  has  recently  been  opened  at 
Port  Murray,  N.  J.  The  property  is  owned  by 
Irving  C.  Matthews  and  is  about  thirty-two 
acres  in  extent.  This  slate  is  of  the  finest  tex- 
ture and  is  adapted  for  toilet  slab  fixtures  and 
roofing  slate.  Mr.  Matthews  has  had  this 
product  examined  by  experts  who  report  that 
it  is  of  superior  quality. 

Rather  than  consent  to  a  decrease  in  their 
time  and  compensation,  about  three  hundred 
(]uarrymen  employed  in  the  slate  belt  in  York 
County,  Pa.,  went  out  on  strike.  Seven  quar- 
ries of  the  United  Peach  Bottom  Slate  Manu- 
facturing Company  were  shut  down,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  strike.  The  officials  recently  de- 
cided not  to  terminate  the  work  at  the  quarries^ 
but  announced  that  an  eight-hour  day  at  eigh- 
teen cents  an  hour  would  be  enforced.  This 
was  lower  than  the  former  wages  and  the  men 
refused  to  accept  that  scale.  The  men  were 
jxetting  $2  a  day  and  working  about  ten  hours. 
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QUARRYING  AND  CRUSHED  STONE 

The  Lirgest  Cnithen  in  Existence  Installed  in  the  Quarries  of  Two  PortUnd  Cement  G)cn(>anies. 

WiD  Handle  Great  Blocb  of  RocL    A  Crushed  Stone  Quany  to  Be 

Opened  on  an  Island  in  the  James  River.  Virginia 


WHAT  are  doubtless  the  largest  crushers 
in  the  world  have  been  installed  in  the 
ijuarries  of  the  Dixie  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany, at*  Richard  City,  Tenn.,  and  the  Iowa 
Portland  Cement  Company,  at  Des  Moines, 
la.  These  are  McCully  crushers  of  the  g>'ra- 
tory  X\\>t\  They  were  designed  to  crush  rock 
of  very  large  size,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  breaking  the  rock  into  sizes  small  enough 
to  be  handled  by  the  ordinary  crusher.  This 
<1<>es  away  with  much  of  the  blasting.  The 
<ipider  supfH)rting  the  cap  of  the  crusher  shaft 
has  only  two  arms,  and  the  machine  can  take  in 
t)locks  3  by  5  feet,  with  length  of  8  to  10  feet. 
The  product  is  about  4  inches  to  5  inches  in 
size,  and  is  sent  to  smaller  crushers  for  further 
reduction.  The  hopj>er  is  20  feet  in  diameter, 
so  that  material  can  be  dumped  in  at  several 
jx)ints  in  order  to  keep  the  machine  supplied. 
The  nnchine  exerts  a  crushing  pressure  of 
alxnit  I'yi)  tons,  and  has  a  capacity  of  output  of 
alxnit  l.(KK>  tons  per  hour.  It  is  driven  by  an 
electric  motor  of  250  horsepower.  The  ma- 
chine is  20  feet  6  inches  high  and  stands  upon 
a  concrete  foundation  30  by  21  feet,  with  a 
<1epth  of  9  feet.  The  total  weight  is  al>out  212 
tons,  and  the  parts  are  made  as  large  as  trans- 
portation conditions  will  allow.  Thus,  the 
lower  shell  weighs  36  tons,  the  upper  part  of 
the  shell  is  made  in  two  pieces  weighing  22^^ 
tons  each,  and  the  shaft,  with  the  crushing 
head  in  place,  weighs  34  tons. 

Messrs.  Ware  R.  Gay.  of  Richmond,  \'a.,  L. 
F^  I'llman,  of  Manchester,  \'a.,  and  ().  Kille- 
grew.  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  have  formed  a  com- 
pany which  will  quarry  stone  on  Devil's  Island, 
in  the  James  River.  The  quarry  will  have  an 
output  of  from  50  to  100  tons  a  day.  and  will 
he  in  full  operation  the  present  month.  These 
quarries  have  been  leased  from  the  Mayo  Land 
&  Bridge  Company,  and  stone  will  be  trans- 
ported by  means  of  an  overhead  carrier  to  a 
plant    on    Mayo's    Island,    where    it    will    be 


crushed.  Mr.  Killigrew  will  be  placed  in  en- 
tire ch.irge  of  the  work.  He  was  formerly  in 
the  employ  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company. 

Ezra  Smith,  fifty  years  of  age,  while  work- 
ing in  a  quarry  which  he  had  recently  leased  at 
Fish's  Eddy,  X.  Y.,  sustained  injuries  which 
resulted  in  his  death.  A  block  of  stone  called 
a  **cat  face,"  weighing  two  tons,  fell  on  him 
cutting  olT  one  of  his  legs  and  crushing  him. 
A  fellow  workman  was  compelled  to  cut  the 
**cat  face"  in  several  places  before  he  could 
rescue  Smith. 

Madison  County,  Ala.,  has  installed  a  public 
crusher,  which  will  be  used  in  highway  con- 
struction. 

The  Hegel  Stone  Company  has  been  com- 
pelled to  work  its  crushed  stone  quarries  at 
South  Elgin,  111.,  to  their  full  capacity  through- 
out the  entire  season  just  ended. 

Alexander  Kelley,  master  mechanic  of  the 
Delaware  (iranite  &  Mining  Company,  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  has  patented  a  paving  block 
for  street  railway  purposes.  The  blocks  may 
be  made  of  stone  or  concrete  and  are  so  con- 
structed that  they  will  fit  into  a  flange  of  street 
railway  rail  so  that  the  rail  will  sustain  the 
pressure  put  upon  the  blocks  fitted  therein, 
thus  preventing  the  sagging  down  of  the  blocks 
and  maintaining  an  even  surface  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  rails.  Another  advantage  is  to 
make  these  blocks  interlocking  and  reversible, 
so  that  when  one  surface  is  worn  they  may  be 
reversed  and  relaid.  presenting  a  new  wearing 
surface. 

Anthony  Mountain,  of  Dimmore,  Pa.,  had 
one  of  his  eyes  blown  out  and  was  terribly  in- 
jured by  a  delayed  blast  in  the  stone  quarries 
at  Nay  Aug.  Pa. 

A  young  Italian  laborer  met  a  strange  death 
recently  at  the  Wooddale,  Del.,  quarries.  He 
was  engaged  in  pushing  dust  through  a  crushed 
stone  gin  which  had  a  chute  at  the  bottom  for 
loading  cars,  when  in  some  manner  he  slipped 
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and  fell  downward,  becoming  fastened  in  the 
chute,  in  which  position  he  remained  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  discovered  dead  by 
his  father. 

A  railroad  is  being  built  to  the  Brown  quar- 
ry, at  Amity,  N.  Y. 

Three  men  were  instantly  killed  and  one 
seriously  injured  by  a  premature  explosion  of 
a  dynamite  blast  In  the  crushed  stone  quarries 
at  Haverstraw  a  few  days  ago.  The  dead  men 
were  Italians  and  their  names  were  not  known. 

Extensive  improvements  are  in  contempla- 
tion at  the  quarries  near  Scranton,  Pa.,  oper- 
ated by  the  Meadow  Brook  Crushed  Stone 
Company. 


MAINE  RED  GRANITE 

A  Brilliant  Stone  That  Is  Used  for  Monuments 
and  Decorations 

The  Maine  Red  Granite  Company's  red- 
granite  quarry  is  in  the  town  of  Calais,  three- 
fourths  mile  west  of  Redbeach.  The  granite 
is  a  biotite  of  general  bright-pinkish  color  and 
medium  even-grained  texture.  The  stone  takes 
a  high  polish,  the  durability  of  which  is  fav- 
ored by  the  sparseness  and  small ness  of  the 
mica  scales.  This  type  of  "red  granite"  is  the 
brightest  of  those  occuring  in  Maine.  The 
product  is  used  entirely  for  monumental  and 
ornamental  work  and  finds  a  market  all  over 
the  United  States. 

The  Maine  Red  Granite  Company *s  granite 
works  are  in  the  town  of  Calais,  one-fourth 
mile  west  of  Redbeach.  This  company  not 
only  finishes  the  product  of  its  own  quarries, 
but  has  the  most  extensive  plant  for  polishing 
granite  in  the  State  and  receives  granite  for 
finishing  from  the  Stonington,  Mount  Desert 
and  North  Jay  quarries.  It  makes  a  specialty 
of  columns,  panels  and  wainscoting.  The 
plant  is  run  partly  by  water  power  obtained 
from  a  stream  flowing  into  the  St.  Croix  River 
and  partly  by  an  auxiliary-  150-horsepower  en- 
gine. It  includes  one  derrick  and  three  hoist- 
ing engines,  one  steam  crane,  four  cutting 
lathes  (for  stones  of  25  by  4,  15  by  2>^  and  10 
by  lyi  feet),  four  polishing  lathes  for  smaller 
stones,  seven  "Jenny  Lind"  polishers,  two  ver- 
tical polishers  for  small  work,  two  pendulum 
polishers,  one  saw   (for  use  with  steel  shot) 


with  two  blades,  23  feet  long,  and  a  Donald 
cutting  machine  for  smaller  stones,  20  by  6 
feet.  Specimens  of  polished  work  done  by  this 
company:  Four  fluted  columns  (22  by  3  feet) 
of  Shattuck  Mountain  red  granite  for  the 
Court  House  at  Marquette,  Mich. ;  balusters  of 
gray  granite  (Goss  Crotch  Island  quarry)  for 
Kansas  City  Court  House ;  vault  of  g^ray  gran- 
ite for  Marinoni  grave  at  cemetery  in  New 
Orleans,  La.  The  soldiers*  monument,  of 
Beaver  Lake  black  granite,  at  Calais,  Me.,  was 
also  finished  here. 

The  Shattuck  Mountain  quarry  is  in  the 
town  of  Calais,  three  miles  westsouthwest  of 
Redbeach  village,  on  Shattuck  Mountain. 
Operator,  Maine  Red  Granite  Company,  Red- 
beach, Me.  '  The  granite  is  of  dark  reddish- 
greenish  gray  color  and  medium  to  coarse 
evengrained  texture.  The  quarry  consists  of 
three  openings.  The  principal  one  measures 
50  by  25  feet  and  from  10  to  20  feet  in  depth. 
The  product  is  used  for  ornamental  and  monu- 
mental work.  Specimens :  Four  fluted  columns, 
22  feet  by  3  feet,  for  the  Court  House  at  Mar- 
quette, Mich. 

Mingo,  Bailey  &  Company's  red-granite 
quarry  is  in  the  town  of  Calais,  V/2  miles  north- 
northwest  of  Redbeach.  The  granite  is  a  dark- 
reddish  color  speckled  with  pale  greenish  and 
of  medium  even-grained  texture.  The  stone  is 
of  a  lighter  red  than  that  of  the  Shattuck 
Mountain  quarry,  but  is  darker  than  that  of 
the  Maine  Red  Granite  Company's  "old  quar- 
ry." The  product  is  used  entirely  for  monu- 
ments. 


What  to  do  with  the  granite  exhibit  at 
Jamestown  if  it  is  presented  to  the  State,  as 
most  of  it  probably  will  be,  is  troubling  State 
Geologist  G.  H.  Perkins,  says  the  Barre 
Times.  The  rooms  at  the  State  House  in 
which  the  State  cabinet  is  kept  are  already 
overcrowded.  Prof.  Perkins  is  now  adding 
to  the  collection  there  a  quantity  of  rare  and 
interesting  fossils  of  the  Cambrian  age.  cx>l- 
lected  by  him  in  Alabama,  New  Brunswick, 
Wales  and  other  places.  Before  the  next 
legislature  meets  all  the  shells,  fossils,  etc.,  in 
the  State  collection  will  be  taken  from  the 
cases  and  cleaned.  They  have  not  had  a  bath 
in  three  years,  and  are  getting  dust  covered. 
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Barre  Pneumatic  Tool 


rpHE    BARRE    PNEUMATIC    TOOL  is  made  for 
carving  and  lettering  in  granite,  marble  and  stone. 
Simple  in  construction,  and  remarkable  for  the  smoothness 
with  which  it  runs. 


MADE  ly 
fOUR 
SIZES 


SEXD  FOR 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

TROW    &   HOLDEN 

BARRE,  VERMONT 
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ESTABUSBED 1M7  m 


ALLEN  K.  WALTON,  PrcaUent  and  Treasurer  ROBERT  J.  WALTON,  General  Manac«r 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  CUT-STONE  WORK 


HUMMELSTOWN  BROWNSTONE  CO. 

QUARRYMEN  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BUILDING  STONC    .\    SAWED  FLAGGING 

TILE    .*.    CRUSHED  STONE    .\    SAND 

AND  SAND-LIME  BRICK 


Parties  visiting  the  quarries  will  leave  cars  at  Brownstone  Station  on  t  he  Philadelphia  &  Reading  R.  R. 


WALTONVILLE,  DAUPHIN  CO.,  PA. 

TELEGRAPH    AND    EXPRESS    ADDRESS,    BROWNSTONE,    PA. 


Quarries  and  Stone  Properties 

^  I  am  prepared  to  make  careful  examinations  of  every  variety  of 
stone  properties,  and  to  write  reports  thereon,  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  wish  to  purchase,  or  to  facilitate  a  sale. 

^  I  will  submit  plans  for  the  more  economical  and  effective  opera- 
tion of  quarries,  suggest  needed  equipment  for  all  stone  plants, 
and  furnish  specifications  for  machinery. 

^  I  will  also  write  prospectuses,  circulars,  booklets  and  catalogues, 
and  prepare  all  kinds  of  advertising  matter  for  the  stone  trade. 

^  I  have  specialized  in  stone  for  years,  and  have  had  wide  practical 
experience.  I  have  absolutely  no  affiliations  to  influence  or 
prejudice  my  views. 

George  Barnuh 

Care  of  STONE 

123  Liberty  Street  New  York,  N.  T. 


i 
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The  Cleveland  Stone  Company 

LARGEST  PRODUCERS  OF  SANDSTONE  IN  THE  WORLD 


SOLE  OWNERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

BEREA,  OHIO,  QUARRIES 

And  tbe  Laigett  Openlon  ol  the  Great 

Amherst  Buff  and  Blue  Sandstone  Quarries 


Sawed  BoUding  Stone,  Sawed  Flagging,  Garbing,  Bridge  Stone 
Capacity,  300  Cars  Per  Day 

cx>RREspoNDENCE  souciTED  General  Offices:   CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


The  Rtiggles  Machine  Company 

Manufacturen  ol  the  celebrated  RUGGLES  toft  itoiie  workk^  madinMiy. 
17  ^  Abo  builden  ol  the 

""Hooker""  Patent  Incline  Aerial  Cable  Carrier 

These  carriat  %nH  Kit  a  load  hom  any  depth  to  the  cable,  where  the  carrier  k  automaticallj  and  imtaBdy  releaiad  and 
the  load  moved  on  to  be  stopped  autonatically  on  any  part  ol  the  cable  and  damped  automatically  from  either  box  or  chain 
or  lowered  to  tha  (round  from  any  point  on  the  cableway  at  the  will  of  the  operator  in  charge  ol  the  hoisting  engine. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  DESCRIPTION  TO 

RUGGLES  MACHINE  COMPANY 

POULTNEY,   VERMONT 
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Contractor's  Plant  for  Sale  Cheap 

15,000  feet  )i,  %y  %-inch  wire  rope,  also  \%,  1%  and  1^-inch  wire  rope.  Five  tons  all 
sizes  manila  rope.  6,000  feet  2^-inch  fire  hose,  all  sizes.  C<mvas  covers,  pipe, 
all  sizes,  hoisting  engines,  pumps,  and  a  little  of  everything  in  contractor's  line. 

EDWARD  i.  KANE.  260  Front  Street,  New  York  City 


^^^  R.  L.  JONES 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Peach  Bottom  Roofing  Slate 

DELTA.  YOR  K  COUNTY.  PA, 

Operators  of  the  "Old  Big  Quarry,"  opened  in  1800. 
Slates  from  this  quarry  took  First  Premium  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibition  in  London  in  1850,  and  have  ever  since 
maintained  the  high  reputation  of  the  Peach  Bottom  Slate. 

STRONG    AND   IMPERISHABLE   AND    UNI- 
FORM AND   UNCHANGEABLE   IN  COLOR 


THE     E.     J.     JOHNSON     COMPANY 

Producers  of 

Slate  Blackboards 


AND 


ROOFING  SLATE 

MAIN    office:  BRANCH    OFFICE! 

38    PARK    ROW,    NEW    YORK  626    PARK    BUILDING,    PITTSBURG 

quarries;    BANGOR.   PENNSYLVANIA;    POULTNEY,  VERMONT 

We  offer  the  greatest  variety  of  Slates  of  the  better  grades.    A  specialty  made  of  Slates  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  quotations  delivered  anywhere. 
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Diamond  Saws 


SVMCLE       and      DOUBLE 


FOB 

Umestone 
BAarble,  Slate 

AND 

Sandstone 


MAKERS  OP: 


Oeo.  Anderson  {  Co. 

-««•    €»»<«■  at..  Wc%rark>  W.  J.  ^^^^mi^  ^^^  IM  H.  P. 

Send  (or  Catalo^es 

1>p«  of  DoobU  Clrcntar  DIofliOBd  Saw,  BlaUio  aad  FUliiio  SpUidlc 
lc«  IroM  12  laekc*  vp  to  IM  ImIms  diameter,  c«ttlB«  vp  to  S  feet  •  laekeo  flIUek 


rRENIER'S    SAND    PUMP 


For  Feeding  Sand,  Steel  or  Shot  for  SAWING  STONE 

Saws  f  Aster^  uses  less  sand  and  water  and  requites  less  power  and 
repairs  than  any  other.  Runs  only  20  revolutions  per  minute. 
Pays  for  itself  in  six  months.  Used  by  the  Best  and  Larg:est 
mills.    Send  for  full  description  and  prices. 


FRENIER    &    SON.    Rutlnnd.  Vermont 


E.   R.   NORTON 

J.   E.   NORTON 

NORTON     BROTHERS                                               | 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

SEA 

GREEN    ROOFING 

SLATE 

OKAuiii*  IN    RED.    UNFADING   GREEN    AND 

PURPLE 

GRANVILLE.  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Kennesaw  Marble  Company 


CONTRACTORS  FOR  RhJE  INTERIOR 


MARBLE  DECORATIONS 


Dealers    in   Sawed    and    Finished    Monumental    Work 


MARIETTA,  GEORGIA 


ANTIQUE  GREEK  MARBLE 

Cipollino,  Rosso,  and  Verde  Antico 

ALSO 

Statuary  of  the  Parthenon,  and  Red-veined  Breche  Pavonazzetto 

from  the  refound 

OLD   GREEK   QUARRIES 


FARMER  4  BRINDLEY,  London,  S.  E.,  England 

MARBLE  WORKERS  AND  QUARRY  PROPRIETORS 


ST  ox  li 
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ROCK 

AND 

ORE 


PARREL 

Crusher 


specially  Designed 
and  Constructed  for 
HARDEST  kind  of 
■work.  Large  Re- 
ceiving Capacity 

Complete  Crushing  and  Screening   Plants  Our  Specialty 

^SEND   FOR   CATALOGUE 

EARLB    C.    BACON,   Bngineer 

Farrel  Foandry  and  Machine  Co.  Havemeyer  Bailding,  New  York 


Lincoln  Stone  Working  Machinery 


ALWAYS  OF  THE  fflGHEST  QUALITY 


GANG     SAWS.     PLANERS    (both    Single    and    Double    Platen) 

RUBBING    BEDS    and   all    STONE    MILL   AND 

QUARRY    MACHINERY 


LINCOLN  IRON  WORKS 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  K 


RUTLAND,  VERMONT 
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YOU    HAVE  TRIED  THE   REST,  NOW  TRY  THE  BES' 


MAKE   THE    BEST  GRADES   OF 


WIRE      ROPE 


FOR    EVERY    PURPOSE 


WIRE    ROPE    TRAMWAYS 

AND  WIRE  ROPE  EQUIPMENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 


ALSO  SELECT 
QRAD 


'^fl\   IRON    AND    STEEL    WIRE   ;^Vp7.%*^ 


NEW    YORK    office:      -      -     17    BURLING    SLIP       SAVANNAH,    GA.,      HARTFELDER-GARBUTT    CO. 
PHILADELPHIA    OFFICE:      626    COMMERCE    ST.        NEW    ORLEANS,    LA..      WHITNEY    SUPPLY    CO. 
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WIRE  ROPE 


AND 


AERIAL  WIRE  ROPE  TRAMWAYS 

FOR.  CONVEYING   STONE.  ORE    Etc. 


OUR    AUTOMATIC     TRAMWAYS    ARE     EQUIPPED    WITH     THE 
G.  8f  S.  PATENT  AUTOMATIC   SELF-DUMPING,  SELF- 
RIGHTING   AND   SELF-LOCKING  BUCKETS 
Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  17 

BRODERICK  ^  BASCON  ROPE  CO. 

BRANCH    HOUSCi 

7b  Warren  St..  New  York 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Wanted 


Five  hundred  roofers  to  use 
PREMIER  BLACK,  the  strongest  roofing 
slate  In  the  world.   Smooth,  absolutely 
straight  and  of  a  beautiful  color.   Once 
used,  a  substitute  will  never  satisfy. 
A  trial  car  will  convince.   Samples  and 
prices  on  application. 

GRANVILLE  SLATE  COMPANY, 
GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


UNITED  PEACH  BOTTOM  SLATE  COMPANY 

Largest  producen  and  shippers  of  "CERTIFICATE* 

GENUINE  Peach  Bottom  ^^^^'^ 

Quick  Shipments.    Quality  Guaranteed 
DELTA  -  -  -  PENNSYLVANIA 


THE  ROOF  THAT 

NEVER  WEARS  OUT 

Sea    Green   and   Purple   Slate 

WRITE  US. 

AMERICAN   SEA    GREEN    SLATE   CO., 

BOX  90.  GRANVILLE.  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 
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»VGAN  CUT  STONE  COMPANY 

Qncorporated) 

CONTR-ACTORS 

Main  Office  and  Works,  BEDFORD,  INDIANA 

REFERINCBS: 

udcy*  Sute  Capita].  Louisvillr,  Kentucky.  Exchange  Buildio;,  Kaniat  GHy  Mo. 

Poflt  Office  and  Ootoin  Houm»  Kaosas  Oty,  Mo«  Bexar  County  Court  House.  San  Antonlo»  Texas* 

iOA  County  Court  House,  Kansas  Gty,  Mo.  Misstssippi  SUte  CapttoL 

l^Allt  KaiMi  Qty,  Mo.  Main  Art  Building,  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

No  Job  too  Large  or  too  SnneLll  for  us.    Write  to  us. 

The  Norcross  Bros.  Co. 


General  Contractors 


NEW  YORK 

Boston 

Providence 

Worcester 

Cleveland 

NEW    ALBANY    STONE 
WORKING  MACHINERY 

STONE  PLANERS  POWER  HOISTS 

I  DERRICK    IRONS  WIRE  RIP  SAWS 

SCREW  FEED  GANGS  DERRICK  TURNERS 

STEAM  AND  ELECTRIC  TRAVELING  CRANES 

CIRCULAR     MATTER     FURNISHED     AND     PRICES     QUOTED     ON     APPLICATION 
MILLS    ERECTED    COMPLETE  -  READY    TO    RUN 


THE  NEW  ALBANY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

p.  O.  Box  42}  NEW  ALBANY.  IND. 
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VE   ARE   PRODUCERS  OF  BUFF  AND  BLUE 


Bedford  Oolitic  Limestone 

Sawed,  Turned  and  Machine  Dressed 

OOLITIC  STONE  CO.  OF  INDIANA 

Controlling 

The  Bedford  Quarry  Co.,  The  Norton-Reed  Stone  Co. 

and  Bedford  New  York  Quarries  Co. 


ADDRESSt 


ROBERT  REED.  Sec'yTreas..  BEDFORD.  INDIANA 


QUARRY  OVERHEAD  TRACKING 
TROLLEYS  and  HOISTS 


Superior  In  «very  ^v&v  to  doing  the 
SAme    work    with    mAnual    l&bor 


You  have  oflfn  wUmalcd  what 
it  cos*i  yoy  to  hftodlp  youi  ma- 
Iciimti,  bul  have  you  ever  figured 
wh&t  \i  would  coit  you  and 
what  Jflu  would  gain  if  you 
uicd  Overhead  Tracking  7 


COBURN 

TB#«m  ar%d  Bat  Track  Crasies.  eto. 

We  can  suit  you   on    apparatus   in 

this   lin«   up   to    1 2    tons   capacity 

Catalogue  73A 


Get  our  estimate  on  a  system  suited  to  your  requirements  and  com- 
pare it  with  what  you  pay  ONE  of  yoir  workmen  in  ONE  year 

NEW    JERSEY    FOUNDRY    &    MACHINE    CO. 

9  Murray  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


.V  T  O  N  E 
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_         HELP    WANTED 

T^T^  N  T  E  D  —  Manager    for  granite 

^       quarry.     One  who  understands  all 

*tmls  of  quarry  ing.     A  money  making 

[>l>ort unity.    One  preferred  who  will  take 

smfill  interest  in  the  company.    To  such 

Tn&n  a  most  liberal  proposition  will  be 

nade. 

Address  Box  No.  528, 

Care  of  Stone. 


l^tJANTED  — A  contractor  to  join 
^  ^  parties  in  the  best  granite  propo- 
sitions in  the  country.  To  a  man  who 
can  influence  contracts  a  magnificent 
opiK)rtunity  is  awaiting. 

Address  Box  No.  51, 

Care  of  Stone. 

FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE 


THE  most  valuable  RED  SLATE 
QUARRY  and  property  in  the 
United  States.  Includes  Quarries, 
Structural  Slate  Mill,  Water  Power  and 
Elastic  Cement  Plant.  Good  reasons  for 
selling.  Full  particulars  will  be  mailed 
to  any  prospective  purchaser. 
SLATE, 

Care  of  Stone. 
128  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE 

CIX  Wardwell  Channeling  Machines 
^  in  fair  condition.  Will  sell  at  low 
price  if  taken  at  once.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. 

THE 

OHIO   QUARRIES   COMPANY 

Citizens  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

New  York  City,  December  8,  1907. 

WANTED,  by  a  Stone  Superintend- 
ent and  Draughtsman,  a  situation 
with  some  stone  concern  doing  work  in 
this  or  other  countries.  My  last  layout 
was  the  Singer  Building,  New  York  City, 
fo*-  J.  J.  Spurr  &  Sons,  Harrison,  N.  J. 
I  have  also  been  with  B.  A.  &c  G.  A. 
Williams,  East  68th  St.,  New  York  City, 
and  others.  For  particulars^  address 
J.  C.  SWINNERTON, 
851  Clifton  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

DRAUGHTSMAN 

Wants  position.  Six  years'  practical  ex- 
perience in  stone,  granite  and  marble, 
exterior  and  interior. 


Address  A.  G., 


Care  of  Stone. 


BOOKS 


STONE-WORKING 
MACHINERY 

With   Hints  on  the  Arrangement  and 

Management  of  Stone  Works. 

By  Mr.  Powis  Bale.    $8.65 


BENSON'S 

Pay  Roll  Manual 

A  handy  volume  compiled  for  use  in 
preparing  pay  rolls.  Wages  due  for 
any  number  of  hours  from  1  to  825, 
at  usual  rates  from  5  to  50  cents  an 
hour,  shown  at  a  glance.  Saves 
time.    Avoids  errors. 

Price,  $2.80  Postpaid 

FRANK  A.  LENT, 
128  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 
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BOOKS 


FOR  QUARRYMEN,  STONE-WORKERS.  CONTRACTORS.  ARCHITECTS 

BUILDERS  AND  STUDENTS 


STONES  FOR  BUILDING  AND  DECORATION. 

By  Professor  George  H.  Merrill,  Cura- 
tor of  the  United  States  National 
Museum.    New  edition,  illustrated.. $5.00 

MARBLE   DECORATION, 

and  the  Terminology  of  British  and 
Foreign  Marbles.  By  George  H. 
Blagrove.    Illustrated 1.50 

SLATE  AND  SLATE  QUARRYING. 

Scientific,  Practical  and  Commercial. 
By  D.  C.  Davies,  with  illustrations 
and  folding  plates 1.25 

CEMENTS,  LIMES  AND  PLASTERS. 

Their  Materials,  Manufacture  and 
Properties.     By  Edwin  C.  Eckel...  6.00 

MINING  AND  QUARRYING. 

By  J.  H.  Collins 60 

ROCK   BLASTING. 

Principles  of  Blasting  and  Appliances 
Used.    By  G.  G.  Andre 3.00 

THE  BLASTING  OF  ROCK. 

In  Mines,  Quarries,  Tunnels,  etc.  By 
A.  W.  Daw  and  Z.  W.  Daw.  Illus- 
trated      6.00 

ROCK   EXCAVATION, 

Methods  and  Cost.  By  Halbert  Pow- 
ers Gillette 3.00 

EARTH  AND  ROCK   EXCAVATING. 

By  Charles  Prelini.  With  tables,  dia- 
grams and  illustrations 3.00 

BLASTING  AND  QUARRYING  OP  STONE, 

For  Building  and  Other  Purposes.  By 
General  Sir  J.  Burgoyne .60 


PRACTICAL    MASONRY, 

Comprising  the  Construction,  Setting^- 
Out  and  Working  of  Stairs,  Arches, 
Circular  Work,  etc.  By  W.  R.  Pur- 
chase     3.00 

MASONRY    AND    STONE-CUTTING. 

The  Principles  of  Masonic  Projection. 
By  E.  Dobson 1.00 

MODERN  STONE-CUTTING  AND  MASONRY. 

A  Practical  Treatise.  By  John  S.  Sie- 
bert  and  F.  C.  Biggin 1.50 

STEREOTOMY. 

Problems  in  Stone  Cutting.  By  S. 
Edward  Warren 2.50 

TREATISE  ON    MASONRY  CONSTRUCTION. 

By  Ira  O.  Baker 5.00 

STONE-WORKINQ   MACHINERY. 

With  Hints  on  the  Arrangement  and 
Management  of  Stone  Works.  By 
Mr.  Powis  Bale 3.65 

HOISTING    MACHINERY. 

Including  the  Elements  of  Crane  Con- 
struction.   By  Joseph  Horner 3.00 

POCKET-BOOK  OF  ALPHABETS. 

By  Spon  &  Chamberlain 25 

LETTERS  AND  LETTERING. 

A  Treatise  with  200  Examples.  By 
Frank  Chouteau  Brown 2.00 

EXPEDITIOUS  MEASURER. 

Indexed  Tables  Showing  Cubic  Con- 
tents of  Blocks  of  Stone.  By  A.  L. 
Nash 2.00 


ALL  TECHNICAL  BOOKS  CAN  BE  FURNISHED.    REMITTANCES  MUST  IN  ALL  CASES  ACCOMPANY 
THE  ORDERS.    PRICES  INCLUDE  COST  OF  MAIUNG 


FRANK  A.  LENT,  Publisher 

123  UBERTY  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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WILLARD  F.  MEYERS 

MANUFACTURER  OF  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  BLADED.  ANGULAR  AND  RECIPROCATIMG] 
SAWS  AND  SPECIAL  ATTACHMENTS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


MANUFACTURER  OF  SPECIAL  AND  REGULAR  DIAMOND  SAW  TEETH  AND   DIAMOKl 
TOOLS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION.        SELECTED  DIAMONDS  KEPT  IN  STOCK 

Satisfaction  Goaranteed 


DESCRIPTION  OF  DOUBLE  BLADED  CIRCULAR  SAW 


A-A-A.  Levers  used  in  shifting  the  blades  cross- 
ways  for  setting  to  the  cut. 

B-B.  V  thread  lifting  screws  for  adjusting  the 
blades  for  different  heights  for  jointing 
or  ripping  with  one  blade  and  check- 
ing with  the  other  blade,  or  vice  versa. 

C-  Gear  Box  containing  fourteen  variation  5  of 

perpendicular  and  horizontal  feeds,  also 
combination  for  cutting  twenty- four  dif- 
ferent angles. 
Encased  Hess-Bright  Ball  Bearing  running 

in  oil. 
Morse  or  Reynolds  silent  chain  drive. 
Separate    motors    for    driving    each    blade 

independent  of  the  other. 
Steel  Cars  7  feet  wide  by  13  feet  long, 
which  can  be  removed  from  either  track, 
coupled  together  endways,  thus  allowing 
the  Saw  to  rip  stone  26  feet  long. 
Is  a  3- worm  drive  on  single  shaft  for  mov- 
ing the  cars,  which  by  running  the  cars 
off  of  same  allows  the  cars  to  be  moved 
away  from  the  machine,  back  or  front, 
any  distance  for  loading  or  unloading. 

I-I.  Saw    Blades,    76    inches    in    diameter,    or 

larger   if   so  ordered,   set   with   .")()   teeth 
containing   either    100,    150   or   200   dia- 


D-D. 

E-E. 
F-F. 

G-G. 


H-H. 


monds  at  the  option  of  the  purchai<:. 
which  means  economy  both  in  first  ctM 
of  blade  and  subsequent  renewals  of  neiv 
teeth  and  resetting*!. 

J-  Main    lifting   screw    which    connects    "wiih 

gear  box  and  horizontal  shaft  dririr*: 
screw  at  other  end  of  the  machine,  giv- 
ing a  rapid  up  and  dovm  movement  fn' 
setting  machine  for  different  height>  t 
cut  when  checking. 

K-K.  Worm  shaft  and  crank  for  driving  lifting 
screws  for  accurately  adjusting  blade > 
as  to  heights. 

L-L.  Tracks  or  rails  which  are  of  electric  strert 

railway  size  by  8  inches  deep  with  broad 
tread. 

M-M.  Nut  and  washer  for  tightening  blade  to  ar- 
bor which  allows  for  the  quick  and  ea>y 
removal  of  blades  in  case  of  accident.  « r 
when  the  blades  need  to  be  rehanimerc«1 

N-X.  Cars  with  structural  steel  frame  and  eiiht-r 
yellow  pine  or  cast  iron  top«i.  at  t^e 
option  of  the  customer. 

O-O-O.     Double   flanged   wheels   for   the   cars,  with 
chilled     tread,     ground     true,     inNunri- 
steady   movement. 
This  machine  is  also   furnished  to  be   driven  S/ 

belt  power  from  line  shaft. 


WILLARD  F.  MEYERS.  340  Vernon  Ave..  Lona  Island  City.  N.  Y. 
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Perry-Matttiews-Busldrk 
Stone  Company 


IIONADNOCK     BLOCM 

CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS 


Bedford  Indiana  Limestone 


New  York  Office 1  Madison  Avenue 

Philadelphia  Office      .      .      .      .615  Witherspoon  Building 

Boston  Office 178  Devonshire  Street 

Minneapolis  Office 515  Kasota  Building 

Cleveland  Office Hickoz  Building 

Montreal  Ofi^ 157  St  James  Street 

Toronto  Office     .      .     .     Builders'  and  Traders'  Exchange 

WRITE    US 


L 


4!)2 


STO  iV  £ 


The  Celebrated 

MAYNARD  JACK 


A   handy   tool   around   the   quarry   or   mill.     They   are  made 

in  four  sizes : 

No."  I .     Capacity 3  tons           No.  3.     Capacity 10  tons 

No.  2.     Capacity 6  tons           No.  4.     Capacity 15  tons 

We  have  all  sizes  in  stock  ready  for  immediate  shipment.  We 
also  have  parts   for  old  jacks. 


F.  R.  Patch  Manufacturing  Company 

RUTLAND,  VERMONT,  U.  S.  A. 


STONE  493 

HOADLEY  STONE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BLOOMINGTON,   INDIANA 

BEDFORD  STONE 

Best  quality  of  Cot,  Sawed,  Planed  and  Turned  Stone 

E.  m.  TBORNTCm.  PrcsMcat  F.  W.  HACKLEMAN.  SccKlary 

BEDFORD  STEAM  STONE  WORKS 

QUARRYMEN  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

Buff  and  Blue  Bedford  Stone 

Sawed,  Planed,  Turned  or  Cut 

BEDFORD,  INDIANA 

The  Geo.  W.  Henley  Stone  Co. 

BEDFORD   STONE 

Finest  Grade  Buff   and  Blue  Stone 

9oc^A    Blocit'  •S'otwcA   Cut.   Vlanad  and    Tumwd 

^''ti^.  ^^Z%S'iSt^'  *"  BLOOMINGTON,  INDIANA 
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Macomber  4  Whyte  Rope  Co. 

^*;;7^y^jr--r^-  MAKKR8    OF  ^^S^^^^ 

h1~gh    grade    wire    rc'rI: 


We  make  a  Specialty  of  QUARRY  ROPES  —  Our  Monarch  Quality  being 
the  Acme  of  Perfection  for  this  work.    Also  Crucible  Steel  Gang  Ropes 


266  and  268  South  Clinton  Street 
CHICAGO 

128  Centre  Street  .  .  .  NEW  YORK 
402  Times  Building .  .  PITTSBURG 


WE  ALSO  MAKE 
THE 

MONARCH 

WIRE 
ROPE  CLIP 


"An  Ounce  of  Sight  is  Worth  a  Ton  of  Print 


ff 


THE  HOME  SHOW 

May  2  to  9,  Inclusive,  at 
Grand  Central  Palace 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  best  opportunity  ever  offered  to  exhibit  stone,  marble, 
granite,  slate,  cement  and  other  building  materials,  etc.,  directly 
to  the  10,000,000  residents  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  district. 

Space  Now  Being  Allotted 

For  Full  Information  Address: 

The  Home  Exhibits  Co.  (Inc.),  52  Broadway,  New  York 

AND 
GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE 


.V  7  O  .V  E 
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Now  IS' the  time  for  you  to  seriously  consider  purchasing  any- 
where from  one  bag  to  one  ton  of  shot  for  sawing  purposes. 
Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  carry  an  extremely  heavy 
stock  of  the  two  best  brands  of  Chilled  Steel  and  Scotch  Shot 
manufactured.  Before  ordering  elsewhere  it  would  be  wise  for  you 
to  leam  of  our  prices,  and  from  the  fact  that  we  guarantee  our 
goods  in  every  respect,  you  are  fully  protected  as  to  quality. 
Q  We  have  published  a  catalogue  containing  about  one  hundred  pages, 
illustrating,  describing  and  giving  prices  for  Machinery,  Supplies 
and  Tools  that  we  handle.     It  is  free  to  all.     Write  for  one  today. 

HARRISON  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


NATHAN  C.  HARRISON.  General  Agent 


5  and  7  Dorchester  Avenue  Extension 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


HOUSE  OF  QUALiry 


^^^^^1  vl^Pj\  ^^^^^^L.      ^J 

Murphy  Plug  Drills 

UNEQUALKD    FOR   SPEED,    DURA- 
BILITY AND  EASE  OF  OPERATION 

Tht'  handle  is  swivel  so  that  the  hand  ^raspin);  it  does 
not  have  to  ni<»ve.      The  maehine  is  turned  by  means 
of  the  thn>ttle  valve  on  the  side,  baek  and  forth  one 
third  the  way  around.   Thr«>ttle  valve  ean  be  opened 
and  elosed  without  moving;  the  hand  whieh  turns  the 
maehine.      This  is  a  new  deimrture  in  this  style  of 
maehine  and  is  a  ijreat  impn>vement  over  the  old  style. 
The  old  style  all  had  ri^id  handles:  the  hand  grasping 
the    same    had    to    turn    baek    and    forth    with     the 
maehine,  and  this  was  very  tiresome  for  the  ojierator. 

^2^^^l 

Thousands  in  use.     Can  j^ive  you  all  the 
testimonials  you  want,     Afade  in  three  sizes 

LKT  US  SKND  YOU  A  MACHINE  ON    IRIAL 

C.  T.  CARNAHAN  MFG.  CO..  Denver.  Colo..  U.S.A. 
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The  Kent  Pulverizer 

GRINDS  ALL   HARD  MATERIALS 

To  any  desired  degree  of  fineness 
TRAP  ROCK    ....        4  Tons  Per  Hr.  to  60  MesL 

CEMENT  CLINKER 


LIMESTONE 
QUARTZ 


3  Tons  Per  Hr.  to    95j^    100  Mesh. 
5  Tons  Per  Hr.  to  40  Mesh. 


USES  LESS  THAN  25  H.  P. 


L 


ARGEST  OUTPUT  PER  H.  P. 
EAST  ATTENTION 
OWEST  REPAIR  ACCOUNT 


Takes  any  feed  passing  1 "  ring 

If  you  grind,  write  us  and  let  us 
tell   you   how   to   save   money 

KENT  MILL  CO.,  170  Broadway,  New  York 
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STATISTICS  OF  STONE  PRODUCTION 

By  Gex)Roe  Otis  Smith, 
Director,  I'nited  States  Geological  Survey. 

The  Director  o(  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  Replies  to  a  Vennont  Criticism  in  Reference 

to  the  Govenunent*s  Stone  Statistics.     No  Attempt  Made  to  Give  Figures 

as  to  the  Manufacturing  Elnd  of  the  Business 


ST<  )XK  lakes  pleasure  in  presenting  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  Director 
<»f  the  Tnited  States  Geological  Survey.  There 
is  frtxjuent  misconception  as  to  the  exact  scope 
(»f  the  statistics  of  stone  production  collected 
and  puhlished  hy  the  Federal  government  and 
it  is  imj)ortant  that  there  should  he  an  official 
pronouncement  in  the  matter.  In  this  connec- 
tion Stonk  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  statement  complained  of  as  mislead- 
ing was  not  made  hy  this  magazine,  hut  was 
a  quotation  from  the  Hard  wick,  \'t..  Gazette, 
The  article  was  printed,  not  as  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  attitude  of  that  paper,  hut  he- 
cause  of  its  hearing  on  a  discussion  that  had 
Iven  carrie<l  on  in  the  columns  of  this  mag- 
azine : 

Dkfwrtmknt  ok  thk  Intkrior 
I'nitkd  Stath:s  Geological  Slrvev. 
To  the  Kditor  of  Stone: 

I  n<nice  an  article  in  your  edition  for  De- 
ceniher,  x^f^J,  which  is  a  criticism  of  the  sta- 
tistical figures  of  the  T.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
esjH*cially  those  of  X'ermont.  The  article 
states  that  "the  rqK)rt  in  question  gives  the 
finished  value  of  the  monumental  work  pro- 
duced in  i()(>^>  in  X'emiont  as  only  $451,222. 
wlKTeas,  it  is  well  known  that  Harre  has  pay- 
rolls amounting  to  more  than  a  million  dollars 
a  year,  so  it  would  either  seem  that  the  Barre 
manufacturers  are  selling  their  goods  at  half 
price  or  that  they  have  failed  to  make  returns 


to  the  I'nited  States  Geological  Survey  of  the 
information  requested  as  to  their  output.'* 

This  statement  would  make  it  appear  that 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  collects  statistics 
of  stone  from  the  manufacturers  of  granite. 
This  is  not  the  case.  The  statistics  collected 
and  puhlished  by  the  Survey  are  the  statistics 
of  production  only,  and  obtained  from  the 
quarrymen,  not  from  the  manufacturers.  In 
case  the  quarrymen  finish  their  own  product 
these  figures  are  given  to  the  Survey,  as,  in 
this  case,  this  is  the  only  value  this  stone  has 
to  the  producer.  In  the  figures  for  i(>o(),  as 
publi^ihod  by  the  Survey,  $451,222  represents 
the  value  of  the  monumental  stone  quarried 
and  finished  by  ihe  quarrymen,  while  Sc;93.220 
represents  the  value  of  rough  monumental 
stone  sold  by  ihe  (juarrymen.  This  rough 
stone  is  shipped  all  over  the  Tnited  States 
and  worked  into  finished  material  by  innumer- 
able small  stone-cutters,  so  that  in  direct  cor- 
respondence with  the  (luarrymen  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  the  finished  value  of  the 
stone,  it  being  imj>ossible  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  work  to  l)e  done  upon  the  stone. 
Taking  a  value  of  Si.(X)  per  cubic  foot  for  the 
$<;93,220  worth  of  rough  stone  sold  by  quarry- 
men, there  would  be  represented  by  this  sum 
993,220  cubic  feet  of  stone,  which,  at  a  value 
of  $3  per  cubic  foot  for  dressed  stone,  womUI 
give  $2.97o/»^«,  the  value  of  the  dressed  mon- 
umental  stone,   and   adding  the  $451,222  al- 
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ready  given  for  dressed  stone,  the  output  would 
^e  $3,430,882.  Of  course,  this  is  a  low  es- 
timate, as  a  large  part  of  the  Vermont  monu- 
mental stone  is  worth  more  than  $3  per  cubic 
foot  in  the  finished  state,  and  one  dollar  is 
above  the  average  for  rough  stone,  as  reported 
by  the  quarrymen.  The  following  statement 
of  the  stand  taken  by  the  Geological  Survey 
in  the  collection  of  statistics  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  you. 

The  value  for  all  kinds  of  mineral  produc- 
tion which  this  office  desires  to  publish  is  the 
value  of  raw  material,  including  only  such 
value  for  labor  as  is  expended  by  the  producer 
in  mining  the  material  and  getting  it  in  shape 
for  the  market — that  is,  the  value  of  the  raw 
material  to  the  producer.  The  selling  price  of 
this  material  f.  o.  b.  is  taken,  as  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  especially  when  sold  to  local 
trade,  the  material  is  of  no  value  until  deliv- 
ered to  the  local  customer. 

In  the  case  of  the  stone  output  of  the 
United  States,  some  years  ago  the  statistical 
card  sent  out  only  asked  for  stone  used  for 
building  and  stone  used  for  monumental 
work,  and  the  answers  sent  to  this  office 
varied  in  price  per  unit  of  measurement  so 
much,  for  firms  in  the  same  locality  and  for 
the  same  firm  as  reported  for  diflferent  years, 
that  it  was  decided  to  separate  the  rough 
stone  from  the  dressed  stone.  This  was  found 
to  answer  fairly  well,  as  it  was  possible  in  this 
manner  to  get  statistics  capable  of  comparison, 
as  the  average  producer  sells  his  output  in 
the  same  manner  each  year,  and  by  a  compar- 
ison of  the  cards  for  the  different  years  it  is 
possible  to  determine  which  firms  manufac- 
ture their  ow^n  stone  and  which  sell  it  rough. 
By  correspondence  with  many  of  the  larger 
firms,  we  have  found  that  they  are  unable  to 
put  a  value  on  their  stone  except  as  they 
know  the  value  from  their  selling  price. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  although  the  desire 
is  to  publish  figures  with  as  little  labor  added 
to  their  value  as  possible,  labor  value  could 
only  be  excluded  in  the  case  of  stone  if  the 
Survey  gave  a  valuation  to  the  material.  In 
many  cases  this  would  be  almost  impossible. 


as  often  no  unit  of  measurement  is  g-iven,  and 
sometini:es  no  quantity  whatever  is  stated. 
There  are  over  7,000  names  on  the  list  of 
stone  producers  in  the  United  States,  many 
of  them  being  small  local  producers  and  often 
very  illiterate. 

This  question  of  value  of  the  stone  has  been 
given  much  consideration,  both  in  the  office  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  and  in  statistical 
co-operation  with  the  Census  OflSce,  the  Geo- 
logical Surveys  of  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
Iowa,  Maryland,  Illinois,  etc,  and  the  de- 
cision has  always  been  to  give  the  values  as 
they  are  now  given. 

The  above  seems  to  give  an  unfair  valua- 
tion to  the  stone  reported  as  quarried  in  the 
different  states,  but  Vermont  is  not  the  only 
state  at  a  disadvantage.  In  Georgia  the  mar- 
ble quarrymen  sell  almost  all  of  their  marble 
in  the  rough,  while  in  Vermont  most  of  the 
marble  quarrymen  manufacture  the  marble. 
In  Indiana  the  large  quantity  of  oolitic  build- 
ing stone  sold  in  the  rough  gives  the  total 
value  of  the  stone  for  the  state  but  little  .ad- 
vantage over  the  limestone  output  of  Illinois. 
Missouri,  New  York  and  Ohio,  and  unequal 
to  Pennsylvania,  all  of  which  states  use  the 
stone  for  the  comparatively  inferior  purposes 
of  crushed  stone  and  furnace  flux. 

If  it  were  possible  to  report  the  quantity  of 
stone  the  figures  would  possibly  be  clearer,  but 
the  unit  of  measurement  varies  so,  it  being  re- 
ported as  cubic  yard,  cubic  foot,  ton,  cord, 
perch,  squares,  square  foot,  square  yard,  etc, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  at  present,  al- 
though we  are  working  to  that  end  in  that  we 
now  give  the  quantity  of  crushed  stone  and 
furnace  flux  and  the  number  of  paving  blocks. 

Our  efforts  will  possibly  be  appreciated  if 
it  is  considered  that  in  the  crushed  stone  the 
cubic  yard  reported  varies  in  weight  from 
2,300  pounds  to  3,000  pounds,  the  ton  is  in- 
definitely long  or  short  ton,  and  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  it  is  necessary  to  correspond 
with  the  producer  in  order  to  find  out  how  it 
is  sold.  Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  Otis  Smith,  Director. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  21,  1908. 
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CUT  STONE  CONTRACTORS*  CONVENTION 

Succcirful  t^  Meeting  o(  the  National  Association  in  Indianapolis  the  Past  Month.     Business  Session 
Followed  by  a  Pleasant  Banquet  and  a  Delightful  Trip  to  the  Bedford 
Quarries  as  Guests  of  the  Bedford  Stone  Gub 


President  P.  B.  Parker 

^  I  'HE  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Nation- 
^     al  Cut  Stone  Contractors'  Association  was 
held  in  the  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
on  the  15th  and  i6th  of  January.    The  meet- 
inp^  was  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  organization,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing but  praise  for  the  successful  manner  in 
which  the  arrangements  were  perfected  and 
carried  out.     There  was  a  large  attendance, 
eighty-three   members    being   present,    repre- 
senting twent>'-six   cities,   fifteen   states,   and 
Canada,  besides  representatives  of  the  different 
quarries.    Some  new  members  were  elected  at 
the  meeting.    The  banquet  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning was  attended  by  114  gentlemen,  and  twen- 
ly-cight  ladies  were  present  at  the  special  ban- 
quet provided  for  them  in  an  adjoining  room. 
On  the  special  trip  to  Bedford  on  Friday,  as 


guests  of  the  Bedford  Stone  Oub,  there  were 
153  on  the  train,  including  ladies. 

There  was  a  pleasant  address  of  welcome  to 
the  members  of  the  association  by  Hon.  C.  A. 
Book  waiter,  mayor  of  Indianapolis.  The  busi- 
ness session  of  the  convention  were  secret,  but 
little  besides  routine  matter  was  transacted. 
The  general  condition  of  trade  was  discussed, 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  members  was  that  the 
outlook  was  favorable.  It  was  determined  to 
make  an  aggressive  fight  for  the  recognition 
of  the  unquestioned  merits  of  natural  stone  and 
against  the  use  of  all  substitutes.  This  is  a 
matter  in  which  Stone  is  the  only  technical 
journal  that  lends  efficient  aid. 

Boston  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  holding 
the  next  convention.  Before  adjournment  the 
association  elected  the  following  new  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year : 

P.  B.  Parker,  president,  New  York  City. 

Charles  G.  Fanning,  first  vice-president,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

George  D.  Webb,  second  vice-president, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Henry  Struble,  secretary-treasurer,  Chicago, 
III. 

Kxecutive  committee — Colonel  A.  D.  Baird, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  George  Oakley,  Jr.,  Toron- 
to, Canada ;  John  T.  Hanert,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; 
John  B.  Ittenbach,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  R.  E. 
Harrsch,  Chicago,  111. ;  Samuel  Holmes,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


<m^ 


The  Banquet. 

The  close  of  the  convention  was  sigfnalized 
in  a  very  happy  manner  by  the  annual  ban- 
quet, held  at  the  Cla>TX)ol  Hotel.  The  dining 
room  was  tastily  arranged  and  the  floral  dec- 
orations were  elaborate  and  beautiful.  The 
menu  reflected  credit  upon  the  hotel  and  its 
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cuisine,  and  the  menu  card  bore  upon  its  outer 
cover  a  handsomely  engraved  representation 
of  the  IndianapoHs  monument,  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  cut-stone  work  in  the 
country.  About  two  hundred  members  and 
guests  were  present  at  the  banquet.  The  ta- 
bles were  arranged  in  the  shape  of  an  E,  with 
the  speakers'  tible  in  the  center.  The  ladies 
accompanying  the  members  were  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  which  opened  off  the  main  banquet- 
ing r(K>m,  and  enabled  them  to  follow  the 
proceedings.  Among  the  ladies  present  were 
the  following:  Mrs.  Fred.  Dickason  and  Mrs. 
Beddoe,  New  York ;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Walters,  Mrs. 
Charles  (i.  Fanning,  Mrs.  Henry  Furst,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Carl  Furst,  Mrs.  McCirath  and  Mrs.  A. 
F.  (Gibson,  Chicago;  Mrs.  (ieorge  Dugan  and 
Mrs.  John  A.  Rowe.  Bedford;  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Sherman,  Worcester:  Mrs.  J.  P.  P^alt,  Spring- 
field; Mrs.  H.  F.  Cirutzemacher,  St.  Louis; 
Mrs.  Peter  Schmidt,  Milwaukee,  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Ittenbach  and  daughters,  Indianapolis. 
There  was  first-class  music  provided  by  a 
string  orchestra  and  a  male  quartette,  all  of 
the  company  joining  heartily  in  the  choruses. 

The  banquet  was  opened  by  Mr.  James  P>. 
Gillie,  of  New  York,  who  welcomed  the  mem- 
bers and  guests  in  a  few  happily  chosen  words. 
Mr.  C.  W.  McCormick,  of  the  Cleveland  Stone 
Company,  was  invited  by  the  members  of 
the  committee  in  charge  to  become  toast- 
master,  because  he  ''would  give  them  some- 
thing fresh,"  as  he  reported,  and  he  wittily 
turned  this  to  advantage  and  lived  up  to  his 
reputation.  Mr.  Philip  H.  Parker,  of  New- 
York,  the  newly  elected  president  of  the  As- 
sociation, was  down  for  the  opening  address. 
Mr.  McCormick  expressed  the  general  regret 
at  the  absence  of  Mr.  Parker  through  illness, 
and  called  upon  the  ([uartctte  for  music  in 
place  of  the  address. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Adams,  of  Indiana])olis,  respond- 
ed to  the  toast  on  behalf  of  **The  Stone  Men." 
His  remarks  were  couched  in  a  humorous  vein 
and  he  scored  many  telling  points.  How  thor- 
(Highly  he  covered  the  subject  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  went  back  to  the  times  of  .Adam 
and  Eve  atnl  told  how  they  and  their  descend- 
ants built  themselves  shelters  of  stone.  .After 
the  hearty  laughter  which  greeted  his  many 
humorous  allusicmfi  Mr.  Adams  wa^  invited  to 


ttend  the  convention  of  the  Association  irr 
Iioston  in  1909,  and  a  motion  to  that  eflFect 
was  carried  unanimously  and  with  applause. 

The  next  speaker  was  that  veteran  of  many 
wars.  Col.  Andrew  D.  Baird,  of  Brooklyn, 
who  responded  to  the  toast,  ''Financing  the 
Organization."  Col.  Baird  was  optimistic 
throughout.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
Association  was  better  now  than  in  previous 
years.  He  was  surprised  at  the  generous 
amount  subscribed,  showing  no  appreci^le 
effect  of  the  recent  money  troubles.  At  the 
close  of  his  remarks  Col.  Baird  presented  to 
the  retiring  president,  Mr.  R.  E.  Harrsch,  of 
Chicago,  a  handsome  diamond  ring,  on  l>ehalf 
of  the  members  of  the  Association. 

Although  taken  by  surprise,  Mr.  Harrsch 
made  an  effective  and  feeling  response.  He 
pointed  to  a  ring  already  upon  his  hand,  that 
was  given  him  twenty  years  ago  by  his  wife, 
and  declared  that  he  would  endeavor  to  be 
just  as  loyal  to  the  donors  of  the  new  ring  as 
he  had  been  to  the  one  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived the  first. 

Then  the  quartette  sang 
"So  long,  Mary,  Mary;  we  will  miss  you  so; 
So  long,  Mary ;  how  we  hate  to  see  you  go," 
and  the  company  joined  heartily  in  the  chorus. 

This  was  followed  by  a  monologue  artist, 
who  gave  negro  and  Irish  impersonations. 
cK  \  erly  done. 

:\lr.  Charles  G.  Fanning,  of  Furst  &  Fan- 
ning, Chicago,  made  an  excellent  and  enter- 
taining address  on  "The  Stone  Business."  Mr. 
latriing  proved  how  thoroughly  fitted  he  was 
to  speak  on  such  a  subject,  not  only  by  his 
own  experience,  but  by  inheritance  as  well, 
as  ho{\\  his  father  and  his  grandfather  wore 
in  the  same  line  of  business  before  him. 

Then  came  the  ringing  chorus: 
"School  days,  school  days;  dear  old  Golden 

Rule  days; 
Readin'  and  Vitin'  and  Vithmetic, 
Taught  to  the  tune  of  a  hickory  stick." 

This  was  sung  with  a  will. 

John  MacGregor,  commissioner  of  public 
works  of  Indianapolis,  made  a  convincing  pro- 
test against  the  use  of  cheap  and  unsatisfactory 
.  substitutes  for  honest  natural  stone,  and 
showed  how  the  trade  suffere<l  from  such  sub- 
stitution. 
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The    banqueters     applauded    heartily    and 
joined  in  singing: 
"Every  little  bit,  added  to  what  you've  got, 

makes  just  a  little  bit  more ; 
That's  the  lesson  I  learned  at  school,  that  two 
and  twd  make  four." 

Then  followed  a  fine  discourse  by  Mr. 
James  B.  Gillie  on  "Our  Future/'  Mr.  Gillie 
had  no  note  of  hopelessness  aBout  the  stone 
trade,  reading  its  promises  for  the  future  in 
its  achievements  in  the  past.  He'gav^'  a  brief 
but  most  entertaining  sketch  of  stont-working 
in  New  York  during  ,t^e  past  generation,  Mr. 
Gillie  himself  having  had  -a  prominent  part  in 
the  building  operations  which  have  contrib- 
ute^ to  New  York's  architectural  glory. 

Mr.  Henry  Struble,  of  Bedford ;  Mr.  A.  E. 
Dickason,  of  the  Bedford  Quarries  Company, 
Chicago,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Walters,  of  the  Perry- 
Matthews-Buskirk  Stone  Company,  Chicago, 
made  humorous  remarks  that  greatly  pleased 
the  members  and  their  guests. 

The  Ladies  Show  Their  Loyalty  to  the 
Stone  Trade 

Mr.  McCormick,  the  toastmaster,  an- 
nounced that  good  things  came  last,  and  he 
then  asked  to  hear  from  the  ladies.  There 
were  loud  calls  for  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Fanning, 
and  that  lady  briefly  responded,  making  one 
of  the  pronounced  hits  of  the  evening.  Mrs. 
Fanning  admitted  that  she  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  stone  trade,  and  that  her  closest  as- 
sociations were  with  it. 

Mrs.  George  Dugan  cordially  invited  all  the 
ladies  of  the  convention  to  make  the  trip  to 
Bedford  the  next  day  as  the  guests  of  the 
ladies  of  that  town. 

Mrs.  Fred.  Dickason,  of  New  York,  also 
spoke  briefly  and  to  the  point,  and  after  one 
or  two  other  ladies  had  been  called  upon,  the 
banqueters  adjourned  to  the  ballroom,  where 
the  young  people  indulged  in  dancing  until  a 
late  hour. 

The  entire  banquet  was  a  brilliant  success 
in  every  way,  due  to  the  tireless  efforts  of  the 
entertainment  committee,  consisting  of  the 
following  members:  John  B.  Ittenbach 
chairman,  Indianapolis;  A.  E.  Dickason, 
Chicago;  J.  T.  Ilanert,  Milwaukee;  Samuel 
Holmes,     Allegheny ;     Charles     W.    Walters, 


Chicago ;  George  Mann,  Baltimore ;  E.  F.  Gib- 
erson,  Long  Island  City;  Col.  A.  D.  Baird, 
Brooklyn ;  G.  F.  Vick,  Toronto ;  A.  F.  Gibson, 
Chicago;  Joseph  P.  Stone,  Providence,  and 
B.  A.  Williams,  New  York.— F.  A.  L. 


.    The  Trip  to  Bedford. 

Friday,  the  17th  of  January,  was  set  apart 
for  one  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the  con- 
vention, the  trip  to  the  Bedford  quarries  and 
stone  mills.  The  members  and  their  friends, 
together  with  the  ladies  of  the  party,  made  the 
trip  in  a  special  train,  and  all  were  the  guests 
of  the  Bedford  Stone  Club,  whose  hospitality 
is  famous.  The  start  was  made  a  few  minutes 
after  8  o'clock  and  Bedford  was  reached  at 
12.30  o'clock.  The  want  of  variety  in  the 
scenery  might  have  made  the  journey  weari- 
some, under  other  circumstances,  but  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  ennui  with  the  ladies 
aboard.  Generous  provision  was  made  for  the 
inner  man,  and  every  delicacy  was  served  to 
the  travelers,  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Bedford  Quarries  Company,  and  the  Perr}- 
Matthews-Buskirk  Stone  Company,  The  time 
was  passed  in  singing,  and  there  was  good 
fellowship  everywhere.  The  weather  was  de- 
lightful and  added  to  the  pleasures  of  the  trip. 

Upon  arrival  at  Bedford,  a  visit  was  first 
paid  to  the  immense  quarries  of  the  Perry- 
Matthews-Buskirk  Company.  After  tliese  had 
been  inspected  thoroughly,  the  party  returned' 
to  the  train,  and  were  taken  to  the  famous 
Hoosier  quarry  of  the  Bedford  Quarries  Com-. 
pany.  The  great  cutting  plants  of  these  two 
companies,  with  their  wonderful  equipment, 
were  also  visited.  The  party  then  visited  Hen- 
ry Struble's  cutting  plant,  which  was  spick 
and  span,  and  looked  as  though  it  had  been 
specially  cleaned  up  for  inspection  purposes. 
From  here  the  company  went  to  the  great 
Dugan  cutting  sheds,  where  everything  was 
busy  and  bustling.  Thence  the  party  went  to 
the  Bradley  plant,  where  the  workmen  were 
finishing  up  a  very  beautiful  carved  pediment. 
After  this  had  been  dulv  admired,  the  visitors 
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1)ei.k(;ates  at  the  Plant  of  Bradley  &  Co. 


were  shown  over  the  enormous  Furst-Kerber 
plant,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  elaborately 
e<|uipped  stone  mills  in  the  country.  A  con- 
siderable time  was  spent  at  this  place,  and  af- 
ter a  thorough  inspection  the  members  of  the 
association  returned  to  the  train  and  rode  to 
the  quarries  of  George  Doyle  &  Co.  Here 
there  was  a  great  pile  of  freshly  quarried 
stone  awaiting  shipment.  The  visitors  scat- 
tered around  in  picturesque  places,  and  were 
photographed  in  groups.  After  a  visit  to  the 
Furst-Kerber  quarries,  the  party  returned  to 
Bedford  and  rejoined  the  ladies,  who  had 
been  given  an  automobile  ride  by  the  ladies  of 
Bedford  and  shown  all  the  points  of  interest. 
It  was  about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  by  this 
time,  and  the  special  train  made  the  run  back 
to  Indianapolis.  Every  one  was  delighted  with 
the  hospitality  of  Bedford,  which  cannot  l>e 
sufficiently  praised.  The  stone  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  were  greatly  interested 
in  the  quarries  and  stone  sheds,  and  inspected 
every  part  of  the  splendid  equipments  with 
deep  interest.  Kvery  appliance  for  <|uarrying, 
handling,  sawing,  cutting  and  finishing  the 
stone  represents  the  final  word  of  American 
mechanical  ingenuity.  All  were  particularly 
interested  in  the  hydraulic  stripping.  Water 
is  carried  for  a  mile  and  is  delivered  at  the 
nozzles  with  a  pressure  of  one  hundred 
fioimds  to  the  square  inch.  It  strips  the  over- 
burden of  soil  from  the  stone  expeditiously, 
ihnroughly  and  economically. 


The  visitors  brought  away  a  number  of 
souvenirs,  not  the  least  impressive  of  which 
was  about  a  hundred  weight  of  Bedford  mud, 
which  clung  tenaciously  to  each  foot.  It  was 
in  every  way  a  strenuous  but  delightful  day. 

The  Members  op  the  Associ.xtion. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  members  of 
the  association.  The  firms  whose  names  are 
preceded  by  a  star  were  represented  at  the  con- 
vention : 

Allegheny,  Pa.:  Berg  &  Melville,  Brogan, 
Kdward;  Clark  Bros.,  HaflFner  &  X'eder, 
*  Holmes,  Samuel ;  Kinnear,  Geo. ;  Kress, 
Paul ;  Morrison  Bros.  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. :  Andrew,  David  M.  Co.; 
Gough  &  Malloy,  Mann,  Geo. ;  Rullman  & 
Wilson. 

Bedford,  Ind. :  Bedford  Cut  Stone  Co. ; 
*Bradley,  \Vm.  &  Son;  *  Brooks-Curtis  Stone 
Co. :  *Dugan  Cut  Stone  Co. ;  *Furst-Kerber 
Cut  Stone  Co.:  Indiana  Cut  Stone  Co.; 
*Rowe.  John  ;  *Struble,  Henry,  Cut  Stone  Co. 

Binghamton,  X.  Y. :  *Ingalls  Stone  Co. 

Bloomington,  Ind.:  *Hoadley  Stone  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. :  Carew,  Jos.  F. ;  Coughlan, 
F.  G.  &  Sons :  Meany,  K.  F.  &  Co. 

Braddock,  Pa.:  Hogg,  Geo.  &  Co.  The. 

Brooklyn,  X.  Y. :  *r»aird.  A.  I).  &  Co. :  *Cur- 
ran  Bros.  &  Murphy :  Cohen  &  Goldstein, 
♦Dean,  Thos.  &  Co.:  Donaldson,  Jas.  R.; 
*Gold  &  Taylor,  ♦Heinlein,  Jno.  Cut  Stone 
Co. :  McLaren,  Jas.  &  Son :   Mounter.  Geo. ; 
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Parker,  Thos.  &  Co.;  Rankin  &  Ross,  *Ross, 
Wm.  S. 

Carthage,  Mo.:  *Bolle,  N.  E.,  Cut  Stone  & 
Contracting  Co. ;  Carthage  Superior  Lime- 
stone Co. ;  McNerney  Bros. 

Chicago,  III.:  Chicago  Cut  Stone  Co.,  Dall- 
man,  Chas.  F. ;  Diener,  T.  C.  &  Co. ;  Edge- 
worth,  P.  &  Son ;  *Edwards  &  Ward,  *Furst 
&  Fanning,  Fluck  &  Hamilton,  *Gibson,  A.  F. 
&  Co. ;  *Heldmaier,  Ernst ;  Henne  &  Com- 
pany, Kauff man,  Jos. ;  *Kempe,  Peter  &  Co. ; 
Kurfess,  Gregory ;  Lange  &  Arch,  Oak  Park, 
111.;  Olson  &  Nelson,  Stein,  Ebertshaeuser  & 
Co. :  *Tait,  John  &  Son ;  *Thomlinson,  Rilev 
Co. 

Cincinnati,  O. :  Enterprise  Stone  &  Granite 
Co. ;  Hummel,  David,  Building  Co. 

Dayton,  O. :  Herman  Bros. 

Denver,  Col. :  Fraser-Richardson  Stone  Co. 

Dubuque,  la. :  Schulte,  B.  &  Son. 

Evansville,  Ind. :  *Caden  Stone  Co. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. :  Geake,  Wm. ;  Keller  & 
Braun. 

Galesburg,  111. :  *King,  Alexander  &  Co. 

Harrison,  N.  J. :  Carr  &  Ball ;  Spurr,  J.  J. 
&  Sons. 

Hoboken,  X.  J. :  *Barr,  Thaw  &  Eraser. 

Huntington,  Ore.:  The  Oregon  Marble  Co. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.:  *Billingsley  &  Co.;  *It- 
tenbach  &  Co. 

Joliet,  111. :  Groth,  Adam  &  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. :  Bremer  Cut  Stone  Co. ; 
Forrester  Bros.,  Phoenix  Stone  &  Lime  Co.; 
Sutermeister,  A. 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. :  *Bradley,  Wm.  & 
Son :  Gillies,  Jas.  &  Sons ;  Miller's,  E.  Sons ; 
Morrison,  David  G. :  McWhirter,  W.  H.  Co. 

Louisville,  Ky. :  Diebold,  John  &  Sons; 
Peter  &  Burghard  Stone  Co.;  Peter  &  MeU 
cher. 

Lynn,  Mass. :  Shea  &  Donnelly. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.:  *.Andres,  Fred  &  Co.; 
General  Construction  Co.,  Meyer  Bros., 
^Schmidt,  Peter  &  Co. 

Montreal,  Can. :  Lyall,  Peter  &  Sons. 

Morristown.  N.  J. :  *Sanson,  Geo. 

Nashville,  Tcnn. :  Foster  &  Herbert  Cut 
Stone  Co. 

Newark,  N.  J. :  Brown,  Geo.  &  Co. ;  Hoer- 
ner,  H.  J.  &  Sons. 

New  York,  N.  Y. :  Fisher,  R.  C.  Co. ;  *New 


York  Cut  Stone  Co.;  Norcross  Bros.  Co.; 
Shuttleworth,  Edwin  Co.;  Waverly  Marble 
Co.,  *Williams,  B.  A.  &  G.  N. 

Omaha,  Neb.:  Nebraska  Stone  Co.,  SchalL 
A.  &  Co. 

Peoria,  III. :  Peoria  Stone  &  Marble   Works. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. :  Hastings  &  Morrison, 
Reilly,  Thos. :  Thomas,  John. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. :  Bachman,  Adam ;  Coutts, 
Thos.  &  Co. ;  McMahon,  P.  H. ;  Wilson,  A.  & 
S.  Co. 

Providence,  R.  I. :  Stone,  Joseph  P. 

Quincy,  III.:  Menke,  F.  W.  Stone  &  Lime 
Co. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. :  ^IcGilvray  The  Ston.- 
Co. ;  McPhee  Co. 

Scranton,  Pa.:  Carlucci  Stone  Co. 

South  Bend,  Ind.:  *Schmidt,  J.  &  Co. 

Springfield,  Mass.:  *Falt,  J.  P.  &  Co.  ; 
James  &  Marra,  Muir,  James. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.:  *PfeifFer  Stone  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.:  *Gruetzemacher,  H.  F.  & 
Co. ;  Pickle  Stone  Co. 

Toledo,  O. :  Neukom,  Albert. 

Topeka,  Kan. :  Cuthbert  &  Sargent. 

Toronto,  Can.:  *Webb,  Geo.;  ^Nicholson, 
Curtis  &  \lck ;  *Oakley,  Geo.  &  Son ;  P^e  & 
Company,  V^okes,  John. 

Trenton,  N.  J. :  Prior  &  Brock. 

Washington,  D.  C. :  Miller-Kopp  Cut  Stone 
Co. 

W.  Superior,  Wis.:  Penn,  Wm.  Stone  Co. 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa. :  Iron  City  Stone  &  Con- 
struction Co. ;  Robertson,  Jas. 

Worcester,  Mass.:  *Webb,  Granite  &  Con- 
struction Co. 


Convention  Notes. 

The  quarries  represented  at  the  convention 
were  Perry-Matthews-Buskirk,  Bedford  Quar- 
ries Company,  South  Dover  Marble  Comi>axiy, 
George  Doyle  &  Co.,  Furst-Kerber  Company. 
Webb  Granite  Company,  PfeiflFer  Stone  Com- 
pany, the  Ohio  Quarries  Company  and  Cleve- 
land Stone  Company. 

The  makers  of  machinery  and  stone  work- 
ing appliances  represented  at  the  convention 
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^xt-rc:  Lincoln  Iron  Works,  George  Anderson 
<Jv  Co.,  Macoml)er  &  Whyte  Rope  Company, 
I  ^'tt^hiirg  Oii^hed  Steel  Company,  W'illard  F. 
M«.*\tT's  Saw  Company,  Iiedford  Foundry  & 
\K-u'li:!K'  Company,  and  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Conipany. 

Am*  111^  the  «;ouvenirs  distributed  to  the 
m^n  Ihts  of  the  convention  were  a  neat  leath- 
er hound  memorandum  book  from  the  Ma- 
o«  muIkt  &  Wliyte  Rope  Company;  pen  knives, 
1>N  the  r»etlford  F'oundry  &  Machine  Corn- 
pans,  and  neatly  turned  match-holders  of  In- 
*li'4na  limestone  from  the  Bedford  Stone  Club. 

A  delegation  of  about  a  dozen  members 
Ment  together  from  New  York  to  the  conven- 
tion, A  particularly  social  and  pleasant  time 
was  had  on  the  journey. 

A  feature  of  the  a)nvention  that  called  out 
fre<iuent  comment  was  the  **Brooklyn 
r»imch."  The  delegates  from  that  city  were 
happy  and  united,  and  missed  not  a  single  bit 
of  the  pleasure  that  was  going. 

The  illustrations  that  we  present  herewith 
will  interest  the  trade  generally.  The  two 
groups  are  from  photographs  taken  in  Bedford 
— one  in  the  (ieorge  I>)yle  &  Co.  quarr}'  and 
the  other  in  front  of  the  Bradley  cutting  shed. 
The  excellent  i)ortrait  of  the  new  president  of 
the  association,  Mr,  Philip  B.  Parker,  is  from 
a  recent  photograph.  The  distinctive  mono- 
gram of  the  association  is  given  in  one  of  the 
small  cuts.  The  first  of  the  tailpieces  shows 
the  match  stand  turned  out  of  Indiana  lime- 
stone, presented  by  the  Bedford  Stone  Club. 
The  keystone  shows  a  cardlK)ard  box,  covered 
with  granite  paper,  in  which  was  served  an  ice 
at  the  banquet  of  the  (Greater  New  York  As- 
s<viation.  The  final  tailpiece  is  a  box  in  which 
ice  cream  was  served  at  the  New  York  ban- 
quet. This  was  surmounted  by  a  small  bust 
of  that  veteran  cut  stone  contractor.  Col.  An- 
drew D.  Baird  of  l»rooklvn. 


P.AXurKT    OF    THE    (iREATI-IR    NeW    YoRK    Cl' T 

St< »n e  Contractors. 

The  (ireater  New  York  Cut  Stone  Con- 
tractors* Association  gave  their  second  annual 
trade  <linner  at  the  Republican  Club,  54  West 
4()th  street.  New  York,  on  Thursday  evening. 
Januar\  <>th.    Al)out  150  members  and  guests 


were  present,  and  the  entertainment  was  a 
marked  success.  The  greatest  cordiality  of 
feeling  and  sociability  was  manifested 
throughout.  The  menu  was  excellent,  the 
speeches  were  interesting  and  the  music,  pro- 
vided by  the  Af)ollo  Quartette,  was  admirable. 
The  president  of  the  association,  Col.  Andrew' 
D.  Baird,  of  Brooklyn,  acted  as  toastmasler, 
and  scored  many  points  by  his  wittv  allusions, 
(jeneral  regret  was  expressed  at  the  absence 
of  Mr.  P.  B.  Parker,  of  the  New  York  Cut 
Stone  Company,  who  was  prevented  from  at- 
tending by  illness.  Mr.  J.  P>.  X^illie  welcomed 
the  members  and  guests  in  a  happy  speech. 
Mr.  (i.  N.  Williams.  Jr.,  declared  that  condi- 
tions in  the  trade  generally  were  improving, 
despite  the  recent  financial  flurry,  and  that  the 
banks  and  the  I'nited  States  Treasury  had 
plenty  of  money  in  hand  that  was  being  re- 
leased to  help  along  business  conditions.  Mr. 
B.  A.  W^illiams  spoke  of  the  great  monuments 
that  the  cut  stone  men  of  this  generation  were 
leaving  behind  them  in  the  way  of  buildings 
never  before  equalled  in  the  world  for  archi- 
tectural beauty  and  elaborateness.  There  was 
also  a  humorous  address  by  Mr.  Taxton,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  one  or  two  other  short 
speeches.  The  entire  evening  was  a  marked 
success  among  the  trade  gatherings  of  the 
citv.  F.  A.  L. 


The  Biggest  Block  of  Hewn  Granite  is  in 
Si.  Petersburg 

The  largest  block  of  hewn  granite  of  which 
there  is  record,  outside  of  the  wonderful  mon- 
olithic structures  of  ancient  Kgypt.  is  that 
which  supports  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great 
in  St.  Petersburg.  It  weighs  1217  tons.  The 
Russians  are  greatly  given  to  massive  stone 
work.  The  largest  monolithic  columns  in  the 
world  are  in  one  of  the  St.  Petersburg  cathe- 
drals. They  are  of  the  rich  red  granite  of 
F'inland.  finely  polished,  and  are  fifty-seven 
feet  in  height. 
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MERITS  OF  GEORGIA  MARBLE 

An  Atlanta  Newspaper  Makes  a  Strong  Presentation  of  the  Claims  of  the  Local  Stone.      Low  Rale 
of  Absorption,  Great  Crushing  Strength,  Unusual  Beauty  and  Remarkable  Resistance 
to  the  Ravages  of  Fire.     Some  Notable  Use  of  Georgia  Marble 


THE  people  of  Atlanta  have  been  making  a 
fight  to  have  the  new  million  dollar  post- 
office  in  that  city  erected  of  Georgia  marble. 
The  Atlanta  Constitution  sets  forth  the  merits 
of  the  local  stone  in  a  long  and  interesting 
article,  from  which  the  following  may  be  ex- 
tracted : 

All  building  stones  are  valuable  according  to 
whether  or  not  they  absorb  water  or  moisture. 
It  is  the  absorption  of  just  this  moisture  or  wet 
that  leads  to  disintegration,  and,  of  course,  the 
crumbling  of  the  stone  means  an  end  to  its 
durability  in  proportion  to  the  crumbling.  In 
other  words,  the  non-absorbent  qualities  of  all 
building  stones  are  the  life  of  these  stones,  and 
it  is  because  many  of  the  magnificent  buildings 
antedating  the  Christian  era  were  erected  from 
grades  of  non-absorbent  marble  that  portions 
withstood  the  ravages  of  thousands  of  winters 
and  summers  of  cold,  heat  and  rains. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  feature  of 
Georgia  marble,  and  even  more  important  than 
its  great  crushing  strength  and  superior  beauty, 
is  the  remarkably  small  percentage  of  absorp- 
tion. While  marbles  generally  are  conceded 
to  be  lowest  in  .percentages  of  absorption  of 
building  stones,  Georgia  marble  has  a  tremend- 
ous advantage  over  other  marbles  in  this  most 
important  particular.  Because  of  its  hard 
crystal  formation  it  more  nearly  approaches 
the  building  marble  of  ancient  times  and  the 
days  of  King  Solomon's  temple  than  any  other. 
Georgia  marble  absorbs  but  six-one-hundredths 
of  one  per  cent.  For  this  same  reason  it  is  by 
far  the  most  durable  of  all  marbles. 

This  absorption  is  also  the  cause  of  discolor- 
ation of  marble  or  any  other  stone.  Possibly 
the  advantages  of  Georgia  marble  were  best 
illustrated  in  the  erection  of  the  Jacksonville 
federal  building,  so  far  as  its  proof  against  dis- 
coloration is  concerned.  A  portion  of  the  Jack- 
sonville building,  of  which  that  city  and  every 
southern  visitor  is  justly  proud,  stood  uncom- 
pleted for  some  ten  or  twelve  years.    The  gov- 


ernment then  decided  to  finish  the  edifice,  and 
as  Georgia  marble  had  been  used  at  the  start, 
this  same  material  was  used  in  the  completioii. 
Although  the  first  or  lower  portion  of  the 
building  had  been  exposed  to  the  heat,  cold 
and  wet  of  many  seasons,  there  was  no  dis- 
coloration of  the  stone  and  when  the  new^  Geor- 
gia marble  was  added  to  the  old,  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  tell  where  the  old  marble  left  oflF 
and  the  new  began.  When  the  dust  and  dirt 
were  brushed  from  the  old  stone  with  a  hard 
brush,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  tell  the  old 
weather-exposed  Georgia  marble  from  the  new^ 
just  from  the  quarries.  This  freedom  from 
discoloration  on  large  buildings  of  architec- 
tural beauty  means  much  and  makes  the  edifice 
one  which  may  be  pointed  to  with  pardonable 
pride  rather  than  with  apologies  for  its  dirty 
and  unattractive  appearance. 

Strength  op  Georgia  Marble. 

Georgia  marble  possesses  strength  that  is 
simply  marvelous.  Pieces  measuring  four  feet 
long  and  two  feet  wide  can  be  reduced  to  one- 
fourth  inch  in  thickness  and  show  almost  the 
strength  of  window  glass  and  even  more  beau- 
tiful when  used  in  a  variety  of  colors  for  tran- 
soms, memorial  windows,  etc.  Some  of  the 
tests  for  crushing  strength  seem  almost  beyond 
oelief,  but  there  are  authentic  records  for  sub- 
stantiation. Six  three-inch  cubes  of  Georgia 
marble  were  tested  upon  a  United  States  stand- 
ard Riehle  testing  machine  of  100,000  pounds 
capacity.  The  lowest  test  was  76,200  pounds 
or  8,330  pounds  per  square  inch,  while  two 
specimens  stood  112,000  and  109,300  pounds, 
resj)cctively,  without  crushing,  which  was 
stated  to  be  a  much  greater  load  than  the  ma- 
chine should  be  allowed  to  carry.  More  than 
this,  those  specimens  which  were  crushed 
showed  a  remarkably  uniform  composition 
without  scams  or  lines  of  cleavage. 

While  the  durability  and  strength  of  any 
building  st)ne  is  recognized  as  absolutely  es- 
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sential  in  these  days  of  great  structures,  fire 
tc*^t  of  all  building  material  is  recognized  as 
heing  of  primary  importance. 

And  just  as  Georgia  marble  has  proved  its 
sujK'riority  in  these  other  respects,  in  the  same 
way  it  is  quite  in  a  class  by  itself  so  far  as  its 
al)ility  to  withstand  the  ravages  of  fierce  flames 
is  concerned.  This  was  very  practically  dem- 
^trate<l  in  the  great  Baltimore  fire,  when  the 
International  Trust  building,  erected  of  Geor- 
gia marble,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  burned  dis- 
trict, practically  escaped  injury  from  the  ter- 
rible conflagration  that  with  this  exception  car- 
ried all  else  to  destruction.  The  damage  re- 
sulting from  the  fire  was  the  cracking  of  a 
o^uplo  of  pillars  in  front  of  the  building.  This 
w  as  canned  by  the  water  being  thrown  on  them 
when  they  were  terribly  hot  from  the  fierce 
flames. 

During  the  great  fire  at  T  cksonville,  Fla.. 
tlie  walls  of  the  custom  hoi'.!i>  and  post-office, 
con^itructed  of  Georgia  marble,  were  subjected 
to  great  heat,  and  one  wall,  afterwards  taken 
down  when  the  building  was  enlarged,  seemed 
from  external  appearance  so  badly  damaged 
that  little  or  none  of  the  marble  would  be  usa- 
ble in  the  new^  wall. 

All  contractors  figuring  on  the  extension 
work,  save  one,  took  this  view.  One  con- 
tract* »r  who  had  had  experience  with  Georgia 
marble  under  similar  conditions  figured  that 
he  could  use  most  or  all  of  it,  and  got  the  con- 
tract. When  he  took  the  wall  down  he  washed 
the  marble  with  a  brush  and  cold  water  and 
found  that  it  was  uninjured,  not  even  having  to 
recut  the  marble,  which  was  all  passed  upon 
and  accepted  by  the  government  inspector. 

Tlie  Xcic  York  li'eckly  Undencritcr,  an  in- 
surance paper,  began,  **in  the  interest  of  the 
fire  insurance  business  and  that  also  of  prop- 
erty owners  and  builders,  a  series  of  important 
tests  of  building  stones.'*  To  this  end  the  ser- 
vices of  the  eminent  geologist,  Hiram  A.  Cut- 
ting. I^.  D.,  were  secured.  All  of  the  tests 
were  made  by  parties  in  no  way  interested  in 
or  partial  to  the  marble  business. 

Dr.  Cutting  in  his  report  of  these  experi- 
ments referred  to  practically  all  building  stones. 
Ke|)orting  on  marble.  Dr.  Cutting  states  that  of 
seven  varieties,  including  all  those  commonly 
used  for  building  purposes,  all  were  uninjured 
at  H(M)  degrees,  all  but  one  uninjured  at  900 


degrees,  and  three  remained  uninjured  at  1,000 
degrees.  Of  these  three,  Dr.  Cutting  stated 
that  they  were  "each  uninjured  until  the  heat  is 
sufficient  to  change  them  into  quicklime,  which 
heat  must  exceed  1,200  degrees,  and  be  con- 
tinued for  some  time.*' 

Georgia  marble,  because  of  its  crystal  forma- 
tion, has  withstood  far  greater  resistance  to 
the  effect  of  heat  than  any  building  stone 
known. 

As  to  the  superiority  of  Georgia  marble  from 
the  viewpoint  of  beauty,  this  is  too  generally 
conceded  to  need  comment.  Each  and  every 
building  is  itself  proof  positive  that  no  other 
stone  can  approach  it  in  point  of  appearance. 
More  than  this,  because  of  the  crystal  forma- 
tion, this  beauty  is  permanent  and  will  not  suf- 
fer through  discoloring  or  disintegration.  If 
further  evidence  were  needed  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  visit  the  quarries  near  Tate,  Pickins 
County,  Georgia,  where  the  outcropping  of  the 
marble,  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  elements  for  unknown  centuries,  shows  not 
the  least  sign  of  disintegration  or  discoloration. 
In  the  same  way  proofs  are  to  be  found  on 
every  side  of  cemeteries  where  Georgia  marble 
is  conspicuous  because  of  the  preservation  of  its 
pristine  beauty,  such  as  makes  it  the  greatest 
of  all  stones  for  monumental  purposes  as  well. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  also  publishes  an 
interview  with  Andrew  McElroy,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  stone  work  on  the  Fed- 
eral Prison  at  Atlanta  ever  since  it  has  been  in 
progress  of  construction.     Mr.  McElroy  says: 

"Georgia  marble  was  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  federal  building  at  Macon. 

"In  Savannah  Georgia  marble  has  given  that 
city  one  of  its  most  magnificent  structures — 
the  federal  building. 

*Tampa,  Fla.,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and 
Anniston,  Ala.,  show  the  Georgia  marble  and 
all  observers  are  pleased  with  what  they  see  in 
each  of  these  buildings. 

"Then  there's  the  Corcoran  art  gallery  in 
Washington.  D.  C. 

**Do  \ou  want  any  more?  If  so,  take  a  jour- 
ney to  Providence,  R.  I.  The  State  House 
Building  Commission  of  that  State  made  a 
lengthy  and  exhaustive  search  for  material  out 
of  which  to  build  its  capital.  That  architec- 
tural pile  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  all 
the  State  capitols  and  it,  too,  is  of  Georgia 
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marble.  It  cost  something  like  six  millions  of 
dollars  and  for  generations  to  come  will  be  a 
monument  to  Georgia's  resources. 

'Then  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  may  be  found  an- 
other great  mass  of  .Georgia  marble.  That 
State  house  cost  between  six  and  eight  millions 
and  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
structures  in  the  country. 

"Then  there's  the  Xew  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, only  recently  finished.  It,  too,  is  of 
Georgia  marble.  It  cost  something  like  $.■),- 
000,000. 

•  **The  great  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  Xew  York 
is  also  (^f  Georgia  marble.'' 

COLORADO'S  STONE  OUTPUT 

Elxcellent  Material  for  Building  Purposes  Found 

in  Wide  Variety 

The  production  and  sale  of  stone  from  Col- 
orado quarries,  for  all  purposes,  is  nominally 
Mated  at  about  $3,000,000  in  value.     Neces- 


sarily this  is  merely  an  estimate,  says  the  Den- 
ver Republican.  Denver  is  accredited  with 
handling  about  $1,000,000  of  the  product,  and 
$2,000,000  is  used  in  the  other  parts  c>f  the 
State.  The  demand  may  be  less  or  much  more 
in  any  year,  in  accordance  wdth  conditions 
here  and  elsewhere.  Whatever  the  figures  of 
<iuch  estimates  may  be,  they  can  represent  only 
two  facts  relative  to  the  stone  industry  of  Col- 
orado. The  first  of  these  is  that  of  the  extent 
rf  demand  and  the  amount  of  labor,  machin- 
ery and  money  employed  in  producing  the  sup- 
I)ly.  There  is  no  question  of  resource,  as  to 
either  quantity  or  quality.  Any  attempt  to 
compute  the  enormous  quantity  of  useful  <tone 
in  Colorado  would  be  futile.  This  is  a  case  in 
which  the  use  of  the  overworked  wor»l  "inex- 
haustible," would  be  justified.  The  figures 
representing  calculations  upon  weights  and 
measures  would  exhaust  all  the  mineral^  with- 
VA  tlie  comprehension    of    the    human    mind. 
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^a!u intones,  limestone,  hva  rock,  granite  and 
niarble  al)ound  everywhere  from  the  eastern 
fo<»thilI^  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Colorado  granite  is  everywhere 
famous  for  its  strength  and  beauty,  and  of 
lx>th  granite  and  marble  there  are  vast  sup- 
plies for  building  and  monumental  work.  The 
building  stones  are  of  the  most  durable  kind 
and  of  every  known  color  and  texture,  classi- 
fied as  red  sandstone;  gray,  pink,  white,  yel- 
low and  brown  sandstone  ;  white  and  drab,  lime 
and  lava  rock,  together  with  the  granites  of 
many  beautiful  shades  and  colors. 

Quarries  large  and  small  exist  in  all  the 
mountainous  sections  of  the  State.  The  larg- 
est and  most  available  for  home  uses  and  ship- 
ment are  the  great  red  sandstone  quarries  at 
Lyon*:  and  the  lava  rock  quarries  at  Castle 
RtK'k.      From   these   quarries   principally,   but 


from  others  along  the  eastern  front  of  the 
mountains,  there  continues  to  be  drawn  im- 
Tuense  quantities  of  the  finest  flagging,  dimen- 
sion, bridge  and  pier  stone.  A  large  part  of 
lX»nver  and  other  Colorado  cities  have  been 
built  of  varied  stones  from  these  quarries,  and 
by  reason  of  such  building,  in  large  part,  this 
city  has  been  named  **The  Beautiful.'*  Colo- 
rado stone  is  no  less  |K)pular  with  builders  in 
other  States.  It  is  shipped  east,  west,  north 
and  south,  for  all  kinds  of  building,  municipal 
improvement  and  general  construction  work. 
Many  houses  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Kan- 
sas City  and  other  cities  east,  besides  many  in 
the  west  are  built  of  Colorado  stone.  There 
are  no  less  than  23  stone  yards  and  sales  of- 
fices in  Denver,  and  stone  cutting  for  local 
building  and  outside  shipment  forms  a  large 
(Icpartment  of  Denver  industry. 


WATER  IN  GRANITE 


General  Belief  That  Welk  Sunk  in  This  Stone  WUI  Get  No  Water.      Supplies  Secured  There,  How- 

ever.  Are  Among  the  Best  for  All  Purposes.     The  Stone  Itself  Is  Not  Porous, 

But  the  Joints  and  Seams  Allow  the  Passage  of  Water 


'  I  'UK  very  general  beiref  that  wells  sunk  in 
*  granite  will  get  no  water  appears  not 
unreasonable  when  we  consider  that  granite 
is  tlic  hardest  of  rocks  and  that  its  surface  out- 
cn»p>  are  as  a  rule  so  free  from  pores  or  crev- 
ices thniugh  which  water  might  circulate  that 
the  exj)ectation  of  finding  water  by  drilling 
wouM  seem  absurd.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  however,  the  many  successful  wells 
driven    in    crystalline   rocks   have   efTectivelv 


'graphs  summarize  his  results  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  waters  in  granite. 

The  crystalline  rocks,  such  as  granite, 
gneisses,  schists,  etc.,  like  the  sedimentary 
shales,  limestones  and  sandstones,  carry  water 
in  their  iK)res — the  microscopic  spaces  be- 
tween the  grains  of  solid  matter;  but  while  the 
sedimentary  rocks  may  absorb  several  per 
cent,  of  their  volume  in  water — sandstones 
about  15  per  cent.,  limestones  5  per  cent.,  and 


proved   the   erroneous   character   of  the   old     shales  4  per  cent. — granites  and  other  crystal- 


opmion. 

The  conditions  controlling  occurrence  of 
water  in  crystalline  rocks  have  recently  been 
studied  by  E.  E.  Ellis  in  connection  with  an 
extensive  investigation  of  the  underground 
waters  of  Connecticut,  and  by  Frederick  G. 
Clapp,  whose  field  of  work  has  been  Maine. 
A  brief  article  by  Mr.  Ellis  was  published  by 
the  United  States  geological  survey  in  water- 
supply  paper  No.  160.  Mr.  Clapp's  detailed 
report  is  still  in  manuscript,  but  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  few  months.    The  following  para- 


line  rocks  rarely  absorb  w^ater  to  more  than 
one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of  their  volume,  and 
the  water  in  such  rocks  moves  through  the 
pores  so  slowly  that  it  can  never  escape  fast 
enough  to  be  of  value  in  wells.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  crystalline  rocks  are  traversed 
in  various  directions  by  many  joints  and  crev- 
ices. An  investigation  of  these  joints  shows 
two  principal  systems,  one  of  which  is  nearly 
vertical  and  the  other  horizontal.  The  vertical 
joints,  which  may  be  hundreds  of  feet  in 
length,  while  not  at  all  regularly  spaced,  are 
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usually  10  to  20  feet  apart,  trend  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  may  be  inclined  to  the  vertical  at 
any  angle  up  to  30  degrees.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  horizontal  or  sheet  joints,  which  ap- 
proximately parallel  the  surface,  varies  from 
a  few  inches  near  the  surface  to  many  feet  at 
a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet  below. 

The  nearly  vertical  joints  serve  as  channels 
for  the  admission  of  water  from  the  surface, 
while  the  sheet  joints  form  reservoirs  for  its 
storage.  As  most  of  the  joints  are  rather  nar- 
row, the  amount  of  contained  water  is  likely 
to  be  moderate,  and  the  yield  of  wells  in  gran- 
ite is  seldom  more  than  10  gallons  a  minute, 
though  some  exceptional  wells,  pumped  by 


steam,  have  yielded  as  much  as  30  gallons  a 
minute.  Out  of  72  successful  wells  in  southern 
Maine,  only  two  yielded  more  than  50  gal- 
lons a  minute. 

The  extreme  irregularity  of  the  joint  sys- 
tems makes  the  success  of  any  well  in  granite 
a  matter  of  chance.  Of  two  wells  drilled  with- 
in 50  feet  of  each  other,  one  may  be  a  failure, 
the  other  a  marked  success.  Records  collected 
in  southern  Maine  indicate  that  about  87  per 
cent,  of  the  wells  drilled  in  granite  supply 
water  enough  for  ordinary  domestic  uses. 

Granite  water,  where  not  contaminated  by 
surface  drainage,  is  excellent  for  drinking  and 
is  probably  satisfactory  for  all  other  uses. 
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It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  there  is  being  awak- 
ened a  widespread  revolt  against  the  abuses  of 
concrete  construction.  One  can  scarcely  pick 
up  an  architectural  paper  published  in  this 
country  or  abroad  without  finding  a  letter  of 
protest  from  some  eminent  authority  against 
the  extravagant  claims  put  forth  by  the  friends 
of  concrete.  The  writers  of  these  letters  are 
too  prominent  to  be  ignored,  and  while  the  ed- 
itors are  forced  to  print  such  communications 
they  still  make  their  columns  wholly  subser- 
vient to  the  exacting  concrete  advertisers.  It 
is  strange  that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  fact  that  the  cement  men  have  under- 
taken one  of  the  most  tremendous  propagan- 
das ever  known  in  technical  journalism  in  this 
country.  They  have  their  own  organs,  and 
many  of  them.  But  they  are  clever  enough  to 
go  outside  of  these  and  work  the  daily  press  as 
well.  There  is  scarcely  a  newspaper  in  the 
country  that  has  not  published  at  greater  or 
less  length  the  ridiculous  and  fantastic  predic- 
tions of  Thomas  A.  Edison  that  in  a  short 
time  our  cities  would  be  made  up  of  houses  of 
poured  concrete.  This  is  put  forth  precisely  as 
if  it  were  a  sober  and  utterly  disinterested 
statement  by  Edison,  as  a  scientist.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  as  every  one  in  the  trade  is  well 
aware,  it  is  merely  the  clever  preliminary  to  a 


business  campaign  by  Edison,  as  designer  and 
chief  owner  of  a  big  cement  mill,  extremely 
anxious  to  dispose  of  its  product.  As  long  as 
there  are  cement  mills  and  concrete  machinery 
makers  with  liberal  advertising  appropriations 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  journals  to  declare  that 
concrete  is  the  greatest  of  all  building  mate- 
rials. But  the  public  should  learn  to  take  all 
of  these  statements  at  their  real  value.  There 
have  been  enough  disastrous  and  fatal  failures 
of  concrete  buildings  to  stir  up  a  decided  senti- 
ment against  the  use  of  this  material  outside  of 
its  strictly  circumscribed  sphere.  As  we  have 
said,  there  are  marked  indications  that  such  a 
change  is  at  hand.  In  the  meantime  this  mag- 
azine, which  has  refused  all  temptations  to 
swerve  from  its  course,  will  continue  to  advo- 
cate now  and  all  the  time  the  use  of  nature's 
choicest  material,  honest  natural  stone  in  all 
buildings  where  strength,  durability  and  beauty 
are  desired. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Cut  Stone  Contractors,  held  in  In- 
dianapolis the  past  month,  a  report  of  which 
will  be  found  in  another  column,  was  a  success 
in  every  particular.  There  was  a  good  repre- 
sentation from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
reports,  as  a  rule,  showed  that  the  stone  busi- 
ness was  in  a  healthy  and  promising  condition. 
Such  gatherings  as  this  cannot  but  exert  an  ad- 
mirable influence.  Apart  from  the  social  fea- 
tures of  the  occasion,  which  were  enjoyed  to 
the  utmost,  the  interchange  of  experiences  and 
the  discussion  of  ways  and  means,  must  have  a 
stimulating  effect.  The  trade,  as  a  whole,  is 
decidedly  bettered  by  gatherings  of  the  kind. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  next  year's  convention  in 
Boston  will  have  a  record  breaking  attendance. 
Ever)'  firm  in  the  eastern  states,  at  least,  which 
is  a  member  of  the  association,  should  be  rep- 
resented. 

Quite  apart  from  its  influence  upon  the  trade 
itself,  a  convention  of  this  kind  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  architectural  art  in  America. 
It  is  conceded  upon  every  hand  that  tliis  coun- 
try is  making  at  least  equal  strides  with  every 
other  one  in  architecture  and  building  con- 
struction. This  is  a  modest  statement,  for 
there  are  not  lacking  many  foreign  critics  who 
believe  that  America  is  in  the  very  vanguard  of 
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progress.  Our  great  buildings  are  certainly 
studied  as  closely  as  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try, and  they  are  rtiore  frequently  pictured  and 
described  in  technical  journals.  It  is  with  no 
attempt  to  decry  the  work  of  our  niany  great 
architects  that  w^e  say  that  what  attracts  the 
greatest  amount  of  attention  abroad  is  not  the 
mere  design  but  the  improved  methods  and  the 
celerity  of  construction  and  the  admirable  exe- 
cution of  details  of  ornamentation.  No  such 
profusion  of  carving,  not  only  in  freestones  but 
also  in  granites  and  marbles,  is  seen  in  Euro- 
pean buildings  as  can  be  found  in  all  of  our 
great  public  and  business  structures. 

Among  those  who  deplore  the  passing  of  the 
**good  old  times"  there  is  frequent  reference  to 
the  decay  of  craftsmanship.  We  are  told  that 
the  artisan  of  medieval  days,  who  was  the  art- 
ist and  craftsman  in  one,  has  given  place  to  the 
mechanic,  who  cannot  himself  originate  but 
merely  interprets  the  creations  of  another. 
Whatever  of  truth  there  may  be  in  this  in  gen- 
eral it  does  not  apply  to  the  carving  of  stone. 
In  the  golden  days  of  the  Renaissance  the  art- 
ist was  architect,  modeler  and  sculptor  in  turn. 
He  drew  his  design  and  then  took  spatula,  mal- 
let and  chisel  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Brt  this 
is  the  age  of  the  specialist.  The  architect  pre- 
pares his  design,  and  then  hands  it  ovei  to  the 
cut  stone  contractor,  often  merely  roughly  in- 
dicating the  details  of  ornamentation.  It  is 
the  latter,  with  his  modelers  and  carvers,  who 
gives  the  effect  that  calls  out  worldwide  admir- 
ation. But  the  architect  gets  the  credit.  Re- 
productions of  the  details  of  ornamentation  are 
given  in  the  architectural  journals  to  add  to  the 
fame  of  the  architect,  while  the  names  of  the 
stone  men,  whose  creation  they  really  were,  are 
never  mentioned.  There  has  recently  arisen  a 
demand  that  our  great  buildings  should  bear 
the  signature  of  the  architect,  and  it  is  argued 
that  they  are  as  much  entitled  to  this  honor  as 
is  the  painter  to  sign  his  name  to  a  picture. 
But  no  hand  save  that  of  the  painter  himself 
touches  his  canvass.  Is  the  work  of  the  stone 
carver  to  pass  for  naught  in  our  monumental 
buildings  ? 


omingo  in  the  Arbuckle  mountains,  and  in  the 
Spavinaw  Hills  near  the  Arkansas  line.  \'ery 
little  of  this  material  is  being  utilized  at  pres- 
ent, but  as  the  country  is  developed  it  will 
become  an  important  industry. 


Granite  suitable  for  building  stone  is  found 
in  three  widely  scattered  regions  in  Oklahoma, 
namely,  in  the  Wichita  Mountains,  near  Tish- 


THE  HOME  SHOW 

An  Opportunity  for  Quarrymen  to  Reach 
Actual  Home  Builders 

An  admirable  opportunity  for  the  producers 
of  all  kinds  of  building  material  to  bring  their 
products  to  the  attention  of  the  people    most 
vitally  interested — the  home  builders — will   be 
afforded   by   a  novel   exposition,   The   Home 
Show.     This  will  be  held  at  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Palace,  New  York  City,  from  May   2n(i 
to  May  9th,  inclusive.     It  is  a  surprising  fact, 
when   one   considers   that   almost   numberless 
successful  expositions  of  different  nature  hav^e 
been  held  in  New  York  in  the  past  few  years. 
that   it   has   taken   until   the  present    time    to 
properly  organize  and  conduct  a  Home  Show 
that  promises  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  successful  expositions  ever  held. 

The  Home  Exhibits  Co.,  Inc.,  of  52  Broad- 
way, New  York,  are  justly  proud  and  enthus- 
iastic over  their  undertaking,  and  even  at  this 
early  date  they  go  on  record  as  saying  that 
their  exposition  will  be  one  of  the  most  talked 
of  and  best  patronized  events  of  the  present 
year.  The  rate  at  which  space  is  already  be- 
ing taken  by  exhibitors  assures  the  brilliant 
success  of  the  undertaking. 

When  one  pauses  to  consider  the  broad  field 
covered  by  the  Home  Show  it  brings  great 
possibilities  to  mind.  If  one  desires  to  view 
the  latest  inventions  in  any  line  that  api>ears 
in  the  home  they  will  be  on  view,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  some  modern  labor  saving  de- 
vice or  furnishings  of  any  kind,  building  ma- 
terial, etc.  It  will  give  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  quarrymen  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
actual  home  builder  what  they  have  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  structural  and  decorative  ma- 
terial. When  any  man  builds  a  house  the 
choice  of  the  stone,  whether  it  be  granite, 
marble,  limestone  or  sandstone,  is  almost  in- 
variably left  to  tfie  sole  judgment  of  the  ar- 
chitect because  the  owner  himself  lacks  famil- 
iarity with  these  materials.    When  he  is  giv- 
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en  the  chance  to  see  the  beauties  of  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  stone  and  to  learn  their  merits, 
he  will  he  greatly  aided  in  making  an  intelli- 
gent choice  for  himself.  This  is  the  first  op- 
p<'riunity  that  all  of  the  building,  furnisHing 
and  decorating  trades  have  had  to  exhibit  to- 
gether. We  trust  that  the  stone  men  will  be 
fully  represented. 

The  prosi>ective  exhibitors  realize  that  the 
enormous  number  of  people  who  will  be  at- 
tracte<l  will  far  surpass  the  attendance  at  oth- 
er expositions  where  the  field  is  limited  to 
draw  from  and  when  the  only  people  who  at- 
tend are  thf)*^e  who  are  interested  in  one  line 
only.  It  will  he  a  hard  matter  to  find  a  single 
person  amongst  the  10,000,000  residents  of 
Xcw  York  City  and  its  suburbs  who  will  not 
1)0  interested  in  the  Home  Show. 


CHINESE  HOME  BUILDING 

Masonry  Houses  are  Poorly  Gmstructed  as  a 
Rule  and  Frequently  Coflapse 

consul  \V.  T.  Gracey,  of  Tsingtan,  con- 
tributes to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  of  the 
ncj)artment  of  Commerce  and  Laboi  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  construction  and  e(|uipment  o' 
houses  in  C'hitia.  He  declares  that  the  onl) 
t  »PI)ortunity  American  manufacturers  have 
for  the  sale  of  building  materials  and  hard- 
ware for  use  among  the  Chinese  is  in  supply- 
ing the  cheapest  grade  of  goods.  Consul 
(iracey  (juotes  the  following  from  a  German 
paper  published  in  China  : 

The  Chinese  get  along  with  very  little  and 
have  few  desires,  especially  when  it  comes  to 
a  house  to  live  in.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  native  architects  can  put  up  solid  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  beautiful  structures,  but  these 
are  the  rare  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
The  dwellings  are  generally  primitive  and 
not  durable.  The  Oiinese  do  not  under- 
stand the  building  of  arches.  The  most 
they  attempt  is  a  simple  arch  in  bridges  or 
doors,  but  even  here  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  first  erect  a  mud-brick  support  for  the  arch, 
the  former  being  torn  away  when  the  latter 
is  completed.  The  great  mistake  made  in 
walls  is  the  p<H>r  binding  between  the  outside 
layers,  there  often  being  hollow  spaces  in  the 
middle  which  are  only  filled  with  loose  dirt 
or  crushed  rock  if  thev  are  filled  at  all.    When 


it  rains  this  interior  filling  gets  wet,  it  settles, 
and  the  wall  is  wedged  apart  at  the  bottom. 
It  thus  often  happens  that  the  outer  walls 
of  a  house  collapse,  while  the  inner  ones, 
which  have  not  been  wet,  remain  standing. 
The  usual  preventative  for  collapsing  houses 
is  to  rest  the  beams  and  roof  timbers  on 
wooden  posts,  which  are  built  into  the  walls 
and  completely  surrounded  by  the  masonry. 
Thus  when  the  walls  give  way  these  pillars 
hold  up  the  roof  and  keep  the  whole  house 
from  coming  down  on  the  occupants.  In  the 
case  of  two-story  buildings  these  wooden 
frameworks  are  always  built  before  the 
masonry  work  is  started.  The  use  of  mortar 
is  also  very  faulty.  The  commonly  used  mor- 
tar consists  of  finely  slaked  lime,  with  no  ad- 
dition whatever  of  quartz  sand,  but  for  cases 
of  economy  the  lime  is  often  adulterated  with 
very  fine  river  sand. 

The  mason  tests  the  soundness  of  evxry 
brick  by  hitting  it  with  his  knife-shaped 
trowel,  and,  like  every  Oriental  tradesman, 
works  slowly.  Where  stones  are  used,  they 
are  always  fitted  into  proper  place  on  the  out- 
side and  are  brought  to  rest  in  the  proper 
place  by  having  little  stones  put  underneath 
them.  As  in  the  case  of  a  mud  wall,  the  hol- 
low part  between  the  two  outside  layers  is 
filled  with  stone  chips.  Only  the  outside 
edges  are  filled  with  mortar,  and  the  danger  of 
collapsing  in  time  is  always  present.  Solid 
houses  of  burnt  brick  are  usually  not  found 
in  the  countr}-,  but  in  the  cities  and  larger 
market  villages,  because  only  the  wealthy  can 
afford  them.  The  great  masses  are  content  in 
stable-looking  dwellings,  whose  floor  is  the 
earth,  whose  walls  are  mud.  and  whose  roofs 
are  straw\  The  usual  house  is  divided  into 
three  equal  parts  by  two  beams  crossing  it 
horizontally  on  top  of  the  masonr\'  walls.  In 
the  case  of  houses  with  straw  roofs,  a  light 
framework  is  placed  on  these  beams.  To 
protect  the  roof  from  wind  it  is  often  weighted 
down  with  large  stones. 


Fiml  Famous  Quarries 

Archeologists  have  discovered  the  marble 
quarries  which  'Supplied  the  material  for  the 
famous  Temple  of  Diana  of  the  Ephesians. 
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MARBLE  AND  GRANITE 

Activity  in  the  Marble  Field  of  Northern  New  York.      Great  Blocks  of  Stone  Recently  Quarried. 

A  Favorable  Outlook  for  the  Stone  Industry.     An  Agreement  With  the  Quarrymen 

Signed  at  Hardwick.      New  Elnterprises  Started  Up 


IT  IS  AUTHORITATIVELY  announced 
that  the  White  Crystal  Marble  Companv 
of  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  is  about  to  charge 
hands,  and  that  President  Lux  will  no  longer 
be  connected  with  the  concern.  The  quarry 
is  located  on  the  Hall  farm  in  North  Gouv- 
erneur, and  contains  a  strongly  crystalline 
marble  of  unusual  whiteness.  The  stone  nas 
great  durability  and  strength.  The  quarries 
were  run  for  about  two  years  and  were  closed 
down  on  account  of  the  cost  of  transportation 
of  the  marble  to  the  cars  in  the  village.  It  is 
now  stated  that  the  demand  for  a  white  mar- 
ble for  buildmg  purposes  is  very  great,  and 
cannot  be  supplied.  The  parties  negotiating 
for  the  plant  are  backed  by  ample  capital. 

The  United  States  Senate  has  passed  a  bill 
increasing  the  appropriation  for  the  new  Fed- 
eral building  at  Colorado  Springs  from  $275,- 
000  to  $290,000,  so  that  the  ^^tructure  may  be 
erected  of  Colorado  granite. 

The  Woodbury  Granite  Company,  of  Hard- 
wick, Vt.,  is  developing  an  extensive  electric 
power  plant  at  Mackville,  and  offers  to  furnish 
such  power  as  it  does  not  need  to  other  indus- 
tries on  a  fair  basis. 

The  largest  and  heaviest  single  block  of 
granite  ever  sent  to  Canada  from  the  United 
States  has  just  been  shipped  from  a  Earre 
quarry  to  Cote  de  Neiges,  P.  Q.,  a  suburb  of 
Montreal.  The  stone  is  three  and  a  quarter 
feet  square  and  32  feet  long,  and  weighs  32 
tons.  It  was  consigned  to  J.  Brunet,  the  sculp- 
tor, by  whom  it  was  fashioned  into  a  memorial 
monument  to  be  erected  in  honor  of  the  hie 
Raymond  Prefontaine,  who  was  Canadian 
M mister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

E.  L.  Smith  &  Co.  recently  took  from  their 
Barre  quarries  a  single  block  of  granite  fifty 
feet  in  length  and  five  feet  square,  the  material 
for  a  solid  spire  of  that  height.  This  block 
contains  1,250  cubic  feet  and  weighs  in  the 
rough  seventy-seven  tors. 


D.  M.  Bearing,  of  Glasgow,  Ky.,  is  erectincf 
a  two-story  building,  40x75,  at  Beaumont, 
Texas,  which  he  will  occupy  as  marbl  *  works. 

The  Bangor,  Me.,  (iranite  Company  has 
just  installed  a  complete  pneumatic  equipment 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  granite  concerns  in 
Maine,  having  been  established  a  quarter  of  a 
ceniitry  ago  as  the  F.  A.  Jones  &,  Jewell  Gran- 
ite Company.  The  company  has  in'ix)rtant 
building  contracts  on  hand  thai  will  keep  it 
busy  until  well  into  the  summer. 

A  derrick  in  the  yards  of  the  New  England 
Granite  Works  at  Westerly,  R.  I.,  fell  a  few 
days  ago,  while  a  large  monument  was  being 
hoisted,  breaking  the  neck  of  the  foreman, 
William  Smith,  and  killing  him  instantly.  A 
guy  rope  broke,  allowing  the  derrick  to  topple 
over.  William  Smith  was  fifty-two  years  old 
and  for  twenty  years  had  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  New  England  Granite  Works,  for  the 
last  dozen  years  foreman  at  the  Red  Stone 
quarry. 

In  answer  to  a  request  to  furnish  a  report  of 
business  conditions,  Mr.  A.  V.  Cortelyou,  of 
the  Kennesaw  Marble  Company,  wrote  as  fol- 
lows to  a  New  York  contemporary:  "The 
present  financial  depression  has  as  yet  had  but 
little  effect  on  our  business.  We  consider  this 
temporary  and  believe  in  a  few  weeks  business 
will  again  resume  normal  conditions.  With 
the  South  in  better  condition  than  it  has  been 
in  years,  and  with  the  Georgia  marble  industry 
yet  in  its  infancy,  the  future  cannot  look  oth- 
erwise than  bright  to  us.  In  our  opinion,  there 
is  one  thing  needed,  and  that  is  that  confi- 
dence must  be  restored." 

W.  W.  Sheldon  has  decided  to  relinquish 
the  management  of  the  Alexandria  (Minn.) 
Granite  works  and  will  be  succeeded  on  March 
I  by  Johnson  &  Wheeler,  of  St.  Cloud. 

The  Brooklyn  Steam  Marble  Company  has 
been  incorporated  to  do  a  general  manufactur- 
ing business,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000.     The 
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directors  arc  John  Wihestley,  A.  H.  Ericson, 
William  Price  and  G.  W.  Swenson,  of  Brook- 
lyn. 

The  quarrymen  of  Hardwick  have  signed  a 
three  years'  bill  with  the  manufacturers  to  be- 
g^n  March  i,  1908,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
present  agreement.  The  wage  is  fixed  at  2&}4 
cents  an  hour  for  competent  men  for  eight 
hours,  time  and  a  half  over  time,  weekly  pay- 
ment of  wages  with  not  more  than  two  days 
held  back.  It  was  also  agreed  that  no  man 
receiving  over  28 J^^  cents  an  hour  will  have  his 
wages  cut  down  to  that  figure,  thus  avoiding 
the  dissatisfaction  caused  at  the  time  of  the 
granite  cutters  settlement  last  summer  when 
a  number  of  men  were  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum when  their  wage  exceeded  the  settle- 
ment. 

The  Swenson  Granite  Works,  of  Concord, 
X.  H.,  after  a  brief  shut-down,  have  started 
up  again.  The  full  complement  of  150  men 
were  put  to  work  on  material  for  a  new  city 
hall  to  be  built  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Messrs.  M.  E.  and  A.  S.  Blount,  of  Suf- 
folk, Va.,  have  leased  propert>'  in  Henderson, 
X.  C,  and  will  establish  the  Henderson  Mar- 
ble Works.  .  Mr.  M.  E.  Blount  will  be  mana- 
ger in  charge,  Mr.  A.  S.  Blount  remaining  in 
SuflFolk  to  look  after  their  business  there  and 
travel  in  the  interest  of  both  places. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Taylor,  of  Columbus,  O.,  the 
general  manager  of  the  Casparis  Stone  Com- 
pany, reports  that  the  recently  incorporated 
Casparis  Marble  Company  has  completed  the 
equipment  of  its  extensive  marble  quarries  in 
Xorth  Carolina.  Mr.  Taylor  says  he  has 
closed  a  contract  with  an  eastern  company  for 
the  handling  of  the  entire  output  of  the  quar- 
ries for  ten  years  to  come. 

Granite  cutters  of  the  Twin  Cities  have 
completed  the  formation  of  a  union  that  em- 
braces practically  every  member  of  the  craft 
in  both  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

There  were  120  firms  in  the  granite  manu- 
facturing business  at  Quincy  last  year,  and 
eleven  in  the  quarry  end.  An  average  of  1,151 
cutters  were  employed  during  the  year;  also 
116  sharpeners  and  132  polishers.  There  were 
shipped  in  1907  the  total  of  142,079,449 
pounds  of  granite,  against  163,826,999  for 
1906.  Of  last  year's  total,  57,963,911  went 
from  Quincy  and  89,115,538  from  West  Quin- 


cy.   The  average  weekly  shipment  was  1,300 
tons. 

John  Walsh,  manager  of  the  American 
Granite  Company  of  Hardwick,  has  moved 
the  business  of  the  company  into  its  new  plant 
just  below  the  Sullivan  Granite  works  on  the 
line  of  the  Hardwick  and  Woodbury  Railroad, 
from  quarries  occupied  by  it  since  it  was  estab- 
lished a  few  years  ago,  and  which  were  out- 
grown. The  new  plant  is  modern  in  equip- 
ment and  arrangement  in  every  way. 

The  works  of  the  Hoosac  Valley  Lime  & 
Marble  Company,  at  Zylonite,  Mass.,  have 
been  shut  down  for  a  brief  time. 

The  board  of  general  appraisers  has  sus- 
tained a  protest  filed  by  the  Evans  Marble 
Co.,  of  Baltimore,  it  being  held  that  marble 
statuary  imported  by  the  firm  by  order,  and 
for  the  use  of  the  Catholic  Cathedral,  Phila- 
delphia, and  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church, 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  is  entitled  to  free  entry. 

Officials  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers' 
Association  of  New  York  announce  that 
agreements  have  been  renewed  by  the  employ- 
ers with  the  following  unions,  among  others: 
Journe>'men  Stone  Cutters,  3,000  members; 
marble  cutters,  2,500;  marble  polishers,  1,500. 

Messrs.  Reinhard  &  Hartzell,  of  AUentown, 
Pa.,  have  leased  the  Gehman  granite  property 
of  about  seven  acres  near  Vera  Cruz,  Pa.  The 
lessees  are  at  present  engaged  in  laying  a  sid- 
ing to  the  property  from  the  Perkiomen  Rail- 
road, between  Zion  and  DiUinger.  The  neces- 
sary machinery,  derricks,  etc.,  are  also  being 
put  in  place  and  operations  will  be  started  as 
soon  as  possible.  From  indications  there  is  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  granite  and  millions  of 
tons  are  on  the  surface,  so  that  it  will  be  easy 
to  prepare  it  for  the  market.  The  granite  is  of 
a  g^ay  color  and  excellent  quality. 

The  Patch  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Rutland,  which  is  now  working  nine  hours  a 
day,  has  just  been  awarded  the  contract  by  J. 
F.  Manning,  as  general  manager  of  the  Colo- 
rado Yule  Marble  Company,  of  Marble,  Colo., 
to  furnish  the  concern  a  big  consignment  of 
marble-working  machinery'.  The  contract  is 
one  of  the  largest  which  has  gone  to  Rutland 
in  recent  years,  and  calls  for  twenty-two  saw- 
ing g<uigs,  three  rubbing  beds,  a  diamond  saw, 
a  circular  planer,  and  a  large  lathe. 

The  Wise  Granite  Company,  of  Wise,  War- 
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ren  County,  N.  C,  has  just  been  awarded  a 
large  contract  for  straight  and  circular  curb- 
ing in  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  C.  R.  Scott  Granite  Company,  of  Barre, 
has  just  installed  in  its  shed  one  of  the  larg- 
est polishing  machines  in  the  Vermont  gran- 
ite district.  It  was  made  by  M.  Wright  & 
Son,  of  Wrightsville,  Vt. 

The  Retail  Marble  Dealers'  Association  of 
Georgia  held  a  meeting  the  past  month  at  the 
Piedmont  Hotel,  Atlanta.  President  Johnson, 
of  Quitman,  presided. 

The  largest  solid  block  of  marble  ever  taken 
from  a  quarry  at  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  was 
raised  from  the  pit  of  the  Gouverneur  Mar- 
ble Company,  recently,  under  the  direction  of 
Foreman  Robert  AlcCaull.  The  block  con- 
sists of  one  single  layer  of  stone,  28  feet  7 
inches  by  4  feet  2  inches  by  2  feet  2  inches. 

The  Empire  Monument  Company,  of  Jer- 
sey City,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $125,000,  to  engage  in  the  mining,  quarry- 
ing, contracting  and  engineering  business. 
The  incorporators  are  Charles  N.  King, 
George  G.  Russell  and  Jacob  B.  Merselcs,  of 
Jersey  City. 

Benedict  Kost  and  C.  L.  At  wood  will  open 
a  granite  quarry  in  the  township  of  St.  Wen- 
del,  near  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  The  stone  is  of 
dark  green  color,  the  only  granite  of  that 
shade  known  to  exist  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. It  will  be  used  exclusively  for  monu- 
mental purposes. 

Water  has  been  pumped  from  the  pit  of  the 
John  J.  Sullivan  marble  quarry  at  (iouver- 
neur,  N.  Y.,  and  a  derrick  is  being  erected. 
The  quarry,  which  produces  a  fine  grade  of 
stone,  has  been  shut  down  for  some  time.  It 
is  understood  that  Mr.  Sullivan  has  contract- 
ed for  several  hundred  horse-power  of  elec- 
tricity from  the  Hannawa  Powder  Co.,  for 
operating  the  machinery  of  the  quarry. 

The  Pennsylvania  Marble  &  Granite  Com- 
pany, of  Londongrove  Township,  is  complet- 
ing a  macadam  road  from  its  works  to  West 
Grove. 

The  Hercules  Marble  Company,  of  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  is  getting  out  polished  samples  at 
its  temporary  plant  in  that  city.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  work  on  the  erection  of  a  permanent 
plant  will  begin  about  the  first  of  March. 


Saving  a  Great  Venetian  Statue 

Excellent  progress  is  being  made  in  the  re- 
building of  the  Campanile  of  St.  Marks,  in 
\>nice,  which  toppled  over  and  fell  in  a  heap 
of  ruins  several  years  ago.  This  great  catas- 
trophe has,  of  course,  made  the  X'enetians 
careful  of  their  other  art  treasures.  In  tliat 
city  is  one  of  the  greatest  equestrian    statues 
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in  the  w^orld — that  of  Bartolommeo  Colleoni, 
executed  by  Verrocchio,  the  famous  pupil  of 
Donatello,  and  cast  in  bronze  by  Leopardi.  It 
has  recently  been  found  that  the  foundations 
of  this  statue  have  settled,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  undertake  restoration,  w^hich  is  likely  to  oc- 
cupy a  couple  of  years.  A  hoarding  has  been 
erected  around  the  statue  and  workmen  are 
now  engaged  in  the  task  of  restoration. 


Lowering  Marble  Slabs 

Marble  slabs  are  lowered  upon  tombs  by 
hand  for  fear  of  chipping  the  edges.  The  slab 
is  lowered  on  to  lumps  of  sugar,  which  allow 
the  removal  of  the  fingers.  The  sugar  is  then 
melted  with  water. 
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LIMESTONE  AND  SANDSTONE 

Visit  of  the  Cut  Stone  Contractors  to  the  Bedford  Quarries  and  MSSk,     The   Great  Wilmington 

Quarries  at  Bellevue  to  be  Reopened.     Threats   Made  Against  Italian  Quarry  Workers 

in  Indiana.     Fears  of  a  Strike  in  the  Massachusetts  Sandstone  Region 


THE  event  of  the  year  in  the  Indiana  limc- 
biune  region  was  the  visit  of  the  delegates 
to  the  Cut  Stone  Contractors'  convention,  with 
their  wives  and  guests,  to  the  Bedford  quarries 
and  stone  mills.  The  Bedford  Stone  Cluh.  al- 
wa\s  progressive  and  wideawake,  was  the 
h«ist  on  the  occasion,  and  ran  a  special  train 
fn>ni  Indiana[>olis  to  Bedford  and  return  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  visitors.  It  cannoi 
hut  serve  a  useful  purpose  that  the  leading  cut 
stone  amtractors  of  the  country  should  pay  a 
visit  to  the  quarries  whence  they  draw  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  their  supply  of  stone.  To 
most  of  them,  of  course,  the  busy  and  stirring 
scene  at  Bedford  is  not  new.  But  no  stone- 
center  in  the  country  is  more  progressive  than 
this,  and  every  month  brings  striking  change*^, 
improvements  and  evidences  of  growth.  It  is 
well  that  those  who  carve  and  set  the  stone 
should  keep  in  touch  with  the  producers.  All 
of  the  large  quarries  and  cutting  sheds  were 
visited,  and  every  detail  of  work  and  equipment 
was  carefully  inspected  by  the  delegates. 

The  large  quarries  at  Bellevue,  Del.,  which 
were  operated  for  a  long  time  by  Hughes 
Bros.  &  Bangs  in  getting  out  stone  for  the  Del- 
aware Breakwater  construction  at  Lewes  and 
other  government  projects  in  the  bay,  are  to  be 
reopened  by  the  Breakwater  Construction  and 
Engineering  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
which  has  the  contract  for  the  jetty  construc- 
tion at  Cool  Spring  Harbor,  near  Cape  May, 
N.  J.  About  285,000  tons  of  stone  will  be  re- 
quired in  that  operation,  and  it  is  believed  that 
it  can  be  obtained  at  Bellevue.  The  entire  Cool 
Spring  project  will  involve  an  exi)enditure  of 
$1,300,000,  $1,200,000  by  the  government  and 
$100,000  by  a  real  estate  company  owning  land 
there.  The  jetties,  which  are  to  be  built  by  the 
Breakwater  Company,  will  cost  $614,000.  the 
other  expenditures  to  follow  that.  The  stone, 
it  is  understcKKl.  will  be  gotten  out  in  the  shape 
and  sizes  desired,  at  the  Bellevue  quarrie*^,  and 
shipped  to  Cape  ^tay  on  stout  barges. 


T\x'  Italian  colony  at  Reeds  Station,  Ind., 
was  startled  a  few  days  ago  by  pencilled  notes 
found  under  the  doors  of  houses  and  conspicu- 
ously posted  in  the  Buff  Ridge  Quarry.  These 
contained  a  warning  that  all  Italians  must  va- 
cate and  not  be  found  in  the  neighl>orhood  aft- 
er February  20.  The  notices  were  signed  "By 
order  of  Committee."  There  are  now  living  at 
Reeds  Station  about  150  Italians,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  quarries.  Some  of  the  men  are 
naturalized  citizens.  Of  course,  this  may  be 
merely  a  feeble  attempt  at  a  joke  by  weak- 
minded  individuals,  but  it  is  feared  that  it  fore- 
casts a  lawless  demonstration  of  some  sort. 

A  number  of  Cincinnati  dealers  in  granite, 
stone  and  other  building  material  have  organ- 
ized the  Contractors*  Stone  and  Gravel  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  $10,000.  The  incorpo- 
rators are  E.  G.  Nave,  E.  F.  Gray,  T.  M.  Mc- 
Clure,  Theodore  Cornelle  and  C.  E.  Holley,  and 
the  new  company  will  be  independent  of  the 
businesses  now  conducted  by  the  incorporators. 
The  company  will  take  over  and  operate  a 
large  tract  of  stone  and  sand  land  on  the  Nor- 
folk and  Western  Road,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Cincinnati.  The  company  will  mine  and 
refine  sand  and  crush  stone.  T.  F.  McClure 
will  be  made  president  and  E.  F.  Gray  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

The  W.  \\\  Dutton  Company  of  Schenec- 
tady, X.  Y.,  has  been  incoqxirated  with  a  cap- 
ital of  Si 0,000  to  quarry  and  deal  in  stone.  The 
directors  are  W.  W.  Dutton,  C.  N.  Gardner. 
Anna  F.  Dutton  and  Margaret  A.  Gardner,  all 
of  Schenectady. 

The  QuarrAuien's  Cnion.  which  includes  the 
quarrymen.  sawyers,  derrick  tenders  and  plan- 
ers employed  in  the  quarries  at  East  Long- 
meadow,  Mass..  have  presented  to  their  em- 
ployers a  demand  for  an  advance  in  pay.  The 
firms  affected  are  the  Xorcross  Brownstone 
Company,  James  &  Marra  and  James  Rankin, 
and  the  men  demand  an  increase  which  will  av- 
erage 10  per  ce!it.  in  their  pny.    If  the  demand 
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is  not  granted  the  men  threaten  to  strike  on  the 
1st  of  April,  when  they  desire  the  raise  to  go 
into  effect.  For  the  most  part  the  men  are  un- 
skilled workmen  and  well  paid,  and  such  a  de- 
mand now  would  seem  particularly  ill  timed, 
as  many  men  are  seeking  employment  and  the 
quarries  are  visited  every  day  by  men  in  search 
of  work. 

P.  J.  McCormick  &  Sons  of  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  have  opened  the  old  Brinton  green  serpen- 
tine quarry  in  Birmingham,  south  of  West 
Chester,  and  are  getting  out  a  fine  grade  of 
building  stone.  The  firm  has  orders  for  con- 
siderable stone,  and  will  put  up  several  build- 
ings in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Brinton  serpentine  is  a  beautiful  stone  of  light 
moss  green  color.  It  has  been  on  the  market 
for  a  great  many  years,  and  has  been  used  in 
many  notable  public  buildings.  The  Normal 
School  buildings  at  West  Chester  furnish  a 
fine  example  of  the  stone. 

The  Joliet  Sand  and  Gravel  Company  of 
Joliet,  111.,  has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $150,000.  The  directors  are  F.  A.  Hoov- 
er, J.  A.  Bray  and  G.  N.  Blatt. 

The  Keltic  Stone  Company  of  Joliet,  111.,  at 
its  annual  meeting,  e^'^cted  the  following  offi- 
cers :  President,  A.  J.  Green,  Detroit,  Mich. ; 
vice-president,  James  W.  Patterson ;  secretary, 
treasurer  and  general  manager,  James  E.  New- 
kirk.  Howard  T.  Keltic,  retiring  president  of 
the  concern,  has  no  longer  any  connection  with 
the  company,  his  interests  having  been  taken 
over  by  other  stockholders. 

The  quarries  at  Halfway,  Md.,  operated  by 
the  Union  Stone  Company,  whose  offices  are  at 
York,  Pa.,  have  been  closed  down.  About  sixty 
hands  are  thrown  out  of  employment. 

Alois  Bohner  and  Charles  Bieber  have  opened 
a  quarry  at  Alden,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.  They 
have  found  that  just  under  the  surface  is  a 
layer  of  shale  rock  and  about  4  feet  down  is  a 
fine  quality  of  blue  limestone.  This  company 
will  immediately  put  in  stone  crushers  to  util- 
ize the  shale  rock,  which  will  be  excellent  for 
roads,  and  the  better  grade  of  stone  will  be 
used  for  building  purposes,  as  it  will  make  fine 
facing  stone. 

The  Steatite  Company  of  New  York  has  been 
incorporated  to  mine,  quarry  and  manufacture 


soapstone  and  other  stone;  capital,  $250,000; 
incorporators,  Robert  B.  Honeyman.  Paul  D. 
Honeyman,  Thomas  C.  Watkins,  all  of  New 
York,  and  others. 

The  Columbus,  O.,  Limestone  Company  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $125,- 
000,  by  A.  G.  Wyatt,  Fred  W.  Flower,  H.  D. 
Bruning,  John  H.  Soules  and  A.  L.  Ralston. 
The  company  has  a  property  of  fort>-  acres  of 
limestone  land  adjoining  the  Franklin  Stone 
property  along  the  Olentang}^  River.  A  large 
stone  crusher  has  been  contracted  for,  and  it  is 
expected  to  beg^n  active  operations  within 
ninety  days. 

The  Church  Stone  and  Lime  Company  has 
been  incorporated  at  Staunton,  Va.  E.  W. 
Church,  president;  H.  S.  Suey,  secretary;  G. 
S.  Craig,  treasurer,  all  of  Craigsville.  V^a.  Cap- 
ital stock,  maximum,  $25,000;  minimum,  $5.- 
000.  Objects  and  purposes,  to  quarry  and 
crush  stone  and  burn  lime. 

The  quarries  of  John  T.  Dyer  &  Co.,  at 
Locksley,  and  the  quarries  operated  by  the 
General  Crushed  Stone  Company  at  Glen 
Mills,  Pa.,  have  been  shut  down  for  a  time, 
owing  to  the  slackness  of  business  during  the 
winter  months.  Most  of  the  workmen  em- 
ployed at  these  plants  were  Italians. 

The  Larsen-Lawrence  Trap  Rock  Com- 
pany, of  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  to  quarr>% 
crush  and  otherwise  manufacture  all  kinds  of 
stone.  Incorporators:  Magnus  Larsen,  No. 
197  loth  street.  Long  Island  City ;  George  W. 
Lawrence,  No.  3125  Sedgwick  avenue.  New 
York ;  Lawrence  E.  Brower,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

The  Hoboken  Trap  Rock  Company,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated  to  quar- 
ry and  crush  stone.  The  capital  is  $50,000, 
and  the  incorporators  are:  Warren  L.  Jaco- 
bus, Monte  T.  Morehouse,  and  Alfred  B.  \''an 
Lien. 

The  Beizer  Trap  Rock  Company,  of  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated  to  quarry  and 
crush  stone.  The  capital  is  $45,000,  and  the 
incorporators  are  M.  F.  Beizer,  Max  Gross 
and  Anna  T.  Gross. 
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QUARRYING  AND  CRUSHED  STONE 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Western  Stone  Company  Shows  Some  Falling  Off  m  Elamings. 
Stone  Famine  Threatened  in  Sault  Ste  Marie.     Receiver  Asked  (or  an  Arkansas 
Crushed  Stone  Company.     New  Concerns  Incorporated 


■T'UK  AXXl'AL  report  of  the  Western 
^  Stone  Company,  of  Chicago,  for  the 
\var  ending  December  31,  1907,  has  just  been 
made  public.  This  shows  an  available  surplus 
at  the  date  named  of  $151,304,  against  $182,- 
:><)8  a  year  ago,  and  $22f),266  for  1905.  Pres- 
iilcut  Martin  B.  Madden  says  in  part,  in  his 
report:  **I  present  the  report  of  the  company 
for  1007,  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment.  Al- 
though the  volume  of  business  was  greater 
than  that  for  igoC),  the  cost  of  transacting  it 
was  Iiigher,  due  to  the  fact  that  wages  were 
increased,  while  the  amount  of  work  done  per 
man  decreased  correspondingly.  Following 
the  financial  stringency,  business  fell  off  to 
such  an  extent  that  October  and  November, 
usually  the  best  two  months  of  the  year, 
tur-  "1  out  to  be  the  worst.  I  am  pleased  to 
say,  however,  that  the  financial  condition  of 
the  company  was  never  better  than  it  is  to-day. 
The  bonded  debt  was  reduced  $9,000  during 
the  year,  leaving  the  total  bonded  debt  at  pres- 
ent $227,500.'' 

Proceedings  have  been  begun  in  the  Chan- 
cery Court  for  the  appointment  of  receivers 
of  the  Arkansas  Mining  Railway  Company 
and  the  Charles  M.  Newton  Trap  Rock  Com- 
pany, of  Little  Rock,  Ark.  The  Goods  Roads 
Machinery  Company,  which  built  the  rock 
crushing  establishment  of  the  Chas.  M.  New- 
ton Trap  Rock  Company,  states  in  a  petition 
that,  in  payment  for  the  work  of  building  the 
rock  crushing  plant  and  installing  the  machin- 
ery, it  was  to  have  received  $15,000  in  bonds 
of  the  Arkansas  Railway  Mining  Company 
from  Chas.  M.  Newton,  the  president  of  the 
two  companies.  This,  it  states,  has  never  been 
paid  them,  and  it  asks  that  a  receiver  be  ap- 
[H>intcd  for  both  the  rock  company  and  the 
railway  company. 

.\  falling  rock  recently  cut  off  the  foot  of 
Inire  Tinke,  a  young  man  employed  in  the 
quarries  of  the  Rockland  Lake,  N.  Y.,  Trap 
Rock  Company. 


The  Kinser  Construction  Company  has  pur- 
chased a  quarry  at  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  crushed  stone  for  concrete 
work.  Henry  Reding,  of  Chicago,  has  been 
put  in  charge. 

The  city  officials  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  fear 
that  they  will  be  called  upon  to  face  a  stone 
famine.  Extensive  work  in  the  way  of  high- 
way improvement  has  been  planned,  but  the 
officials  declare  that  nowhere  is  there  sufficient 
stone  in  sight  for  the  completion  of  the  work 
in  contemplation. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Little  Falls,  N. 
Y.,  Stone  Company,  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany were  reported  to  be  in  flourishing  condi- 
tion, with  many  orders  in  hand  and  others  in 
prospect.  The  company  has  a  well  equipped 
crushing  plant,  and  will  shortly  complete  the 
construction  of  a  brick  plant.  Henry  A.  Shap- 
er  is  president  of  the  company,  C.  A.  Roling- 
son  is  treasurer  and  Edward  D.  Shaper  is  sec- 
retary. 

A  private  crushing  plant  has  been  erected 
at  the  Sharpies  villa,  near  Green  Hill,  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  and  the  output  will  be  used  for 
improving  the  many  roads  in  the  big  estate. 

Arden  L.  Norton,  superintendent  of  the 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y..  Crushed  Stone  Company's 
plant,  was  quite  severely  injured  a  few  days 
ago.  He  was  on  a  car  of  dirt  and  the  brake 
failed  to  work.  The  string  of  cars  ran  away, 
jumping  the  track  as  they  ran  down  the  line. 
Mr.  Norton  was  thrown  with  considerable 
force,  landing  on  his  hands  and  head. 

Pulaski  County,  Ark.,  has  purchased  a  pub- 
lic crusher,  which  will  l>e  installed  on  Nine- 
teenth street.  Little  Rock.  The  rock  will  be 
hauled  to  the  crusher  and  crushed  by  the  coun- 
ty, and  farmers  living  along  the  road  will  haul 
the  rock  from  the  crusher  and  put  it  on  the 
roads.  The  county  already  has  one  of  these 
crushers  in  operation  near  Jacks<^nville.  Five 
miles  of  country  road  have  been  macadamized 
near  there. 
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SPANISH  STONE  WORK 

Black,  White  and  Colored  Marble  Used  for 
Floors  in  Fine  Houses 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Victorian 
Institute  of  Architects,  C.  Bogiie  Luffman, 
director  of  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  "Spanish  Interiors." 
This  made  only  incidental  mention  of  stone 
work.     Mr.  Luffman  said  : 

Spaniards  of  all  classes  are  justly  proud  of 
their  floors,  and  in  houses  of  all  types  and  oc- 
cupied by  all  classes  more  attention  is  given 
to  the  ornamenting  and  care  of  the  floor  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  house  put  together.  This 
appears  to  have  grown  out  of  the  Oriental 
idea  of  cleanliness — an  idea  which  shows  itself 
in  many  ways  in  Spain  to-day. 

Certain  it  is  that  one  rarely  meets  with 
earth  floors,  not  even  in  cave  and  hillside 
"dug  outs,"  of  which  there  are  many  in  Spain. 
The  most  primitive  and  interesting  floors  are 
of  pebbles  of  selected  shapes,  sizes  and  colors. 
They  are  usually  set  in  a  lime  concrete  and 
afford  many  quaint  and  storied  designs.  The 
most  common  pebble  design  is  the  Indian 
palm  leaf,  but  there  are  also  knights  in  ar- 
mour, warriors  and  monsters,  and  all  well 
figured  out  on  the  floors  of  quite  small  and 
unimportant  houses.  This  class  of  work  is  to 
be  seen  at  its  best  in  the  provinces  of  Old 
Castile,  Aragon  and  Navarre. 

Black,  white  and  red  marble  provide  the 
floors  of  the  best  houses,  and  the  favorite 
pattern  is  a  magpie  in  squares  a  foot  or  so  in 
breadth.  Tesselated  floors  exist  only  as  early 
Roman  remains,  but  a  kind  of  Brescia  floor 
is  seen  in  the  north  of  Spain,  and  its  existence 
is  probably  due  to  Roman  colonization  ;  for 
the  present  Ouirinal  and  other  buildings  in 
Rome  have  floors  practically  identical  to  the 
"pastas"  of  Spain.  This  "pasta"  is  made  of 
a  hfghly  composite  paste  formed  from  mixing 
a  number  of  burnt  earths  and  sands  and  then 
adding  a  lime  cement.  When  laid  and  dry 
this  floor  is  rubbed  down  till  it  is  smooth  as 
glass.  It  presents  a  speckled  appearance, 
dark  red  and  white  spots  showing  on  a  rich 
brown  or  greenish  black  ground. 

Roofing,  flooring  and  lining  tiles  of  splen- 
did quality  are  made  from  the  clays  of  Na- 
varre and  Aragon.  The  best  come  from  Ariza. 
a  small  town  in  Aragon,  and  these  are  much 


favored    by    modern    French    architects    and 
builders. 

•  The  "azulejos"  or  enamelled  tiles  are  still 
common,  though  of  course  the  most  ancient 
and  i^eautiful  are  much  prized.  The  rare  ctj'i«jr 
is  a  singularly  rich  celestial  blue.  \'ery  good 
azulejos  are  still  made  in  the  south  of  Spain. 
Inclined  planes  instead  of  stairways  are  not 
at  all  uncommon  in  tall  houses  and  such  as 
possess  towers,  so  when  the  great  Ferdinand 
rode  to  the  top  of  the  Giralda,  as  he  is  said 
to  have  done,   he   performed   no  remarkable 


Courtyard  in  the  Alhambra 

feat,  as  it  is  equally  easy  for  any  horseman  of 
to-day.  These  inclined  planes  were  introduced 
by  the  Moors. 

Furniture  and  fittings  are  extremely  few  in 
the  houses  of  the  common  people.  Tables 
and  chairs  are  seldom  seen.  A  small  stool 
holds  the  single  bowl  or  platter  from  which 
the  meal  is  taken,  and  it  is  customary  to  stand 
or  squat  when  partaking  of  food.  In  some 
districts  stone  scats  follow  the  walls  and  stone 
or  niarble  slabs  take  the  place  of  tables. 
Stone  and  brick  beds  are  seen  of  the  same 
size  and  character  as  those  of  Pompeii. 
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QUARRYING  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  SLATE 

A  MeetaDg  Held  m  New  York  for  the  Formatioii  of  a  NatioDal  Astodation.     ImporUnt  Work 

That  Could  Be  Done  m  the  Popularizing  of  Roofing  Slate.     First  Break  in  the 

Nine  Months  Strike  at  Fair  Haven.     Arkansas  Slate 


r^L'RlXG  the  past  month  representatives 
*-^  of  the  \'ermont,  New  York  and  Penn- 
^vlvania  State  regions  met  in  New  York,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  con- 
*^litiition  and  by-laws,  and  to  formulate  plans 
for  the  orj^anization  of  an  association  for  the 
IxMicfit  of  >late  manufacturers  to  be  titled  the 
National  Asi^tHnation  of  the  Slate  Manufac- 
turers of  America.  At  the  meeting  business 
con<liiions  were  discussed  in  general.  The 
local  manufacturers  kK)k  upon  the  new  asso- 
ciatit»n  a^  a  wise  and  timely  movement,  which 
will  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  be- 
tween the  several  sections  of  the  country  and 
wiTk  for  the  betterment  of  the  slate  industry 
in  jjcneral.  An  optimistic  view  was  held  as  to 
the  trade  conditions  for  1908.  A  hrge  num- 
Ikt  of  inquiries  and  orders  have  been  received, 
and  >tocks  at  the  quarries  are  reported  as  de- 
f)lcttd.  Most  of  the  quarries  have  been  rim- 
uMiij  on  full  time,  some  of  them  even  keeping 
ilicir  men  at  work  Saturday  aftern(X)ns.  an 
uiui-^ual  occurrence  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
All  of  the  ojKTators  have  been  putting  their 
(ptarrie^  and  plants  in  first-class  condition, 
lt>okin«r  toward  a  busy  season.  In  comment- 
int^  ui>on  the  project  for  a  national  associa- 
tion, the  Allentown,  Pa.,  Item  makes  some 
^ni;;;t'>iions  that  are  worthy  the  attention  of 
all  ttpcraiors.    The  writer  says: 

"A  national  association  of  the  slate  pro- 
<!ucers  of  the  I'nited  States  would  be  of  great 
Inmefit  to  the  industry.  If  such  an  association 
were  to  ailopt  the  idea  of  popularizing  slate 
for  n>ofing  and  interior  uses,  through  the  edu- 
cation of  architects,  builders,  contractors  and 
the  general  public,  to  the  advantage  of  slate 
over  all  <»ther  comfK»titive  materials,  the  result 
would  largely  increase  the  sales.  Western 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio  and  Indiana  are  the  mar- 
kets  for  nxifing  slate,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  product  goes  to  these  sections.  There  is 
no  doubt  at  all  that  the  territorv  could  be  very 


largely  extended  if  the  proper  means  were 
used.  No  sane  business  man  any  longer  doubts 
the  efficiency  of  judicious  advertising,  but  to 
advertise  slate  among  the  uneducated  parts  ol 
the  country  requires  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  no  single  firm  or  union  of  firms  could  af- 
ford the  expense  that  such  a  policy  would 
cost.  With  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Brown, 
of  Easton,  there  is  not  another  individual  or 
firm  in  the  slate  business  to  spend  a  dollar  in 
any  extensive  advertising  the  merit  of  slate. 
A  national  association,  such  as  is  contemplated 
through  the  call  for  this  meeting,  might  adopt 
a  resolution  that  would  be  generally  accepta- 
ble, imposing  a  tax  of  a  few  cents  a  square  on 
each  square  of  roofing  slate,  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  advertising  roofing  slate.  Assuming 
the  yearly  output  of  all  the  quarries  to  be  one 
million  squares,  a  tax  of  five  cents  a  square 
would  amount  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year 
and  would  be  adequate  for  extensive  advertis- 
ing and  would  bear  results  in  a  very  short 
time  that  would  pay  for  the  expenditure  a 
thousand  times.  There  are  many  weak  s|)ots 
in  the  slate  business,  patent  to  all,  that  could 
be  reached  through  an  association  and  no 
doubt  they  will  receive  the  attention  they  de- 
serve." 

The  past  month  has  witnessed  what  is  prob- 
ablv  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  longest 
strike  in  the  history  of  labor  unions  in  Ver- 
mont. This  strike  began  last  May  among  the 
members  of  the  Fair  Haven  Slate  Workers' 
Union.  Several  hundred  men  were  thrown 
out  of  work,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  left 
the  town  after  the  strike  hid  been  on  some 
time  and  there  were  no  signs  of  a  settlement. 
The  men  finally  moilified  their  original  de- 
mands, but  stuck  out  for  shorter  hours  and  a 
closed  shop.  The  Matthews  Slate  Company 
and  the  Consolitlated  Slate  Company  have  ac- 
ceded to  the  demands  of  the  men  and  rc- 
o[)ened  with  too  men  at  work.     The  men  go 
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back  to  work  on  a  nine-hour  schedule,  with 
union  wages.  There  are  still  some  other  firms 
that  are  standing  out. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  marble  quarries  on 
Yule  creek,  Colorado,  there  has  been  found  an 
extensive  deposit  of  roofing  slate.  Sixty  acres 
have  been  exploited  and  will  be  opened  up  the 
coming  year. 

David  O.  Thomas  and  Harry  Williams,  em- 
ployed in  Owens  Brothers  quarry  at  Pawlet, 
Vt.,  were  killed  a  few  days  ago  by  the  break- 
ing of  a  cable.  The  slate  and  rock  about  the 
opening  became  loosened  by  the  accident  and 
fell,  entombing  the  men. 

A  suit  that  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion among  the  slate  operators  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania slate  belt,  has  just  been  decided.  Luigi 
Reali  brought  suit  against  the  Star  Slate  Com- 
pany, of  East  Bangor,  for  $10,000  for  the  loss 
of  part  of  a  foot  while  working  for  the  slate 
company.  The  testimony  showed  that  in  com- 
pany with  other  men  employed  in  the  quarry 
in  April,  1905,  Reali  was  engaged  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  quarry,  which  was  about  200  feet 
deep,  in  removing  slate  rock.  A  piece  of  rock 
was  embedded  in  the  embankment,  but  was 
loosened  by  a  blast,  and  the  plaintiflF,  with  two 
others,  was  engaged  in  removing  it.  As  the 
result  of  their  work  with  the  bars  under  the 
rock,  it  became  loosened  and  an  end  of  it 
broke  oflF  and  slid  down  onto  the  plaintiff's 
foot,  and  occasioned  the  injury  he  complained 
of.  The  court  held  that  there  was  no  evidence 
of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  company,  as  the 
condition  of  the  rock  was  a  matter  that  was 
obvious  and  open  to  the  view  of  the  employee 
as  well  as  the  employer,  and  that  accidents  of 
this  character  were  risks  assumed  by  em- 
ployees when  they  entered  into  that  line  of 
employment.  The  court  directed  a  compul- 
sory non-suit  in  the  case. 

Three  hundred  quarrvmen  employed  in  the 
slate  belt  in  the  lower  part  of  York  County. 
Pa.,  went  on  a  strike,  closing  seven  quarries. 
The  men  refused  to  accede  to  a  decrease  in 
their  compensation  from  $2  to  $1.44  a  dav. 
Because  of  the  money  stringency  the  com- 
pany was  considering  the  advisability  of  ceas- 
ing operations  temporarily,  but  decided  to 
continue  the  work  if  the  men  would  work 
eigln  hours  a  day  at  eighteen  cents  per  hour. 


Heretofore  the  men  received  $2  for  a  day  of 
ten  hours. 

The  American  Slate  Company,  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $200,000,  is  being  organized  to 
quarry  slate  in  Polk  County,  Ark.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  company  are :  W.  E.  Hardy,  Rose- 
dale,  Kan.,  president;  F.  S.  GHdden,  of  the 
East  Side,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  vice-presidenr; 
B.  M.  Barnett,  Rosedale,  Kan.,  treasurer,  ard 
M.  J.  Harring,  of  the  East  Side,  Kansas  Cit;\ 
Mo.,  secretary. 

Theodore  Whitesell  &  Co.,  of  Easton,  are 
removing  top  on  the  Kolb  farm,  near  Belfast, 
Pa.,  and  have  found  a  very  fine  grzde  of  flate. 
A  quarry  will  be  opened  and  operated  on  an 
extensive  scale.  The  site  is  about  fifty  acre? 
in  extent. 

Considerable  attention  is  being  given  to  tl^ 
slate  deposits  of  Arkansas.  Several  quarries 
are  in  active  operation  in  Polk  County,  pri.^ 
ducing  a  high  grade  of  roofing  slate  and  meet- 
ing with  marked  success.  Deposits  are  also 
noted  in  Montgomer>'  and  Saline  counties, 
which  may  be  opened  up.  The  Business 
Men's  League  of  Hot  Springy  is  endeavoring 
to  interest  capital  in  the  development  of  .he 
slate  deposits  of  the  State. 

Messrs  J.  C.  and  Charles  Gorsuch.  two 
brothers,  natives  of  lower  Lancaster  coi^av. 
Pa.,  who  have  made  a  fortune  in  the  di-ug 
business,  have  purchased  the  Caldwell  and 
McSparran  farms  in  that  county.  The  faniops 
Peachbottom  vein  of  slate  runs  through  hoth 
of  their  properties  and  quarries  were  form^- 
ly  operated,  but  were  abandoned  because  they 
had  been  worked  to  such  a  depth  that  the} 
were  no  longer  profitable.  The  Caldwell  farm 
directly  adjoins  one  of  these  old  quarries,  i'he 
Messrs.  Gorsuch  intend  to  open  a  new  qvar- 
ry  and  begin  operations  at  once. 

Two  workmen  in  the  old  Delabole  finte 
quarry,  at  Delabole,  Pa.,  were  killed  a  few- 
days  ago  by  a  fall  of  rock  and  dirt  while  rc- 
inoving  rock.      

Demand  For  Amazon  Stone 

The  Amazon  stone  found  in  small  quantities 
near  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  is  greatly  in  de- 
mand. A  firm  in  Germany  ordered  all  that 
could  be  procured.  The  stone  is  green  in  color 
and  hard  as  flint. 
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Barre  Pneumatic  Tool 


rpHE    BARRE    PNEUMATIC    TOOL  is  made  for 
carving  and  lettering   in  granite,  marble  and  stone. 
Simple  in  construction,  and  remarkable  for  the  smoothness 
with  which  it  nms. 


MADE  IN 
FOUR 
SIZES 


SEM)  IVR 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 


UANUFACTURBO  BY 


TROW    &   HOLDEN 

BARRE,  VERMONT 
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ESTABUSBED  1M7 

ALLEN  K.  WALTON,  PteMeat  and  TMaiurer  ROBERT  J.  ▼ALTON,  Gtncral 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  CUT-STONE  WORK 


HUMMELSTOWN  BROWNSTONE  CO. 

QUARRYMEN  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BUILDING  STONE    .*.    SAWED  FLAGGING 

TILE    .'.    CRUSHED  STONE    .*.    SAND 

AND  SAND-LIME  BRICK 


Parties  visiting  the  quarries  will  leave  cars  at  Brownstone  Station  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  R.  R. 


WALTONVILLE,  DAUPHIN  CO.,  PA. 

TELEGRAPH  AND  EXPRESS  ADDRESS,  BROWNSTONE,  PA. 


Quarries  and  Stone  Properties 

fl  I  am  prepared  to  make  careful  examinations  of  every  v  ariety  of 
stone  properties,  and  to  write  reports  thereon,  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  wish  to  purchase,  or  to  facilitate  a  sale. 

fl  I  will  submit  plans  for  the  more  economical  and  effective  opera- 
tion of  quarries,  suggest  needed  equipment  for  all  stone  plants, 
and  furnish  specifications  for  machinery. 

^  I  will  also  write  prospectuses,  circulars,  booklets  and  catalogues, 
and  prepare  all  kinds  of  advertising  matter  for  the  stone  trade. 

fl  I  have  specialized  in  stone  for  years,  and  have  had  wide  practical 
experience.  I  have  absolutely  no  affiliations  to  influence  or 
prejudice  my  views. 

George  Barnum 

Care  of  STONE 

123  Liberty  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Cleveland  Stone  Company 

LAKGEST  PRODUCERS  OF  SANDSTONE  IN  THE  WORLD 


SOLE  OWNERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

BEREA,  OHIO,  QUARRIES 

And  tke  Lugert  Openton  of  the  Great 

Amherst  Buff  and  Blue  Sandstone  Quarries 


Sawed  Building  Stone,  Sawed  Flagging,  Curbing,  Bridge  Stone 
Capacity.  300  Cars  Per  Day 

cx)RRESPONDENC£  souciTEo  GcDend  Offlces:   CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


SPECIAL 

^—    ••TRIDENT"   — -^ 

QUARRY    HOISTING    CHAIN 

With    Extra     Long-Lapped,    Self-Locking,    Swelled    Welds 


tyl  THE  WELDS 

THE    WELDS    OF                                   /      ^            \  ARE    THE    WEAKEST    PART 

••TRIDENT"                                        f\  j^Z^^^^J\  or  OTHER  CHAINS 

ARC  THE  STRONGEST   PART  /  JT^T^^^^^ 

OF  THE  CHAIN  ^^SjBhT             £^^^^^^^^3  B— Shows  the  added  strength  obtaineii  bv  the 

A-ShowsthelonR-toppedwcldof  ^Tridknt"  IBHI  VL-  "       ^^B^^WB  •"^fl*  **/  ^'^'l"  "  compared  with  ordinar>- 

Qu;,r7  Hoisiinic  cfhain.  which  practically                 \     ^T^              ^^P  ""'"    *' 
loik»  Itself  under  strain.                                                    \    g^j^^^^^^^^^ 

INSIST  ON  GETTING                               \     \^^^^^  THERE  IS  NONE 

-TRIDENT-                                           KJ           j  -JVST    AS    GOOD" 

The  only  chain  on   the   market  to-day  guaranteed  to  pull  stiff  and  rigid  before  parting  under  severe  strain 
— —  MORE    ECONOMICAL    AT    THE    PRICE    THAN    CHEAPER    CHAINS 

Newhall  Chain  Forge  and  Iron  Co. 

9  AND  15  MURRAY  STREET.  NEW  YORK.  V.  S.  A. 
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Contractor's  Plant  for  Sale  Cheap 

15,000  feet  %,  %,  X-inch  wire  rope,  also  1%,  1%  and  l5^-inch  wire  rope.  Five  tons  all 
sizes  manila  rope.  6,000  feet  2)i-inch  fire  hose,  all  sizes.  Canvas  covers,  pipe, 
all  sizes,  hoisting  engines,  pumps,  and  a  little  of  everything  in  contractor's  line. 

EDWARD  J.  KANE,  260  Front  Street.  New  York  City 


^^=^  R.  L.  JONES 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Peach  Bottom  Roofing  Slate 

DELTA.  YORK  COUNTY.  PA. 

Operators  of  the  "Old  Big  Quarry,"  opened  in  1800. 
Slates  from  this  quarry  took  First  Premium  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibition  in  London  in  1850,  and  have  ever  since 
maintained  the  high  reputation  of  the  Peach  Bottom  Slate. 

STRONG    AND   IMPERISHABLE   AND    UNI- 
FORM AND   UNCHANGEABLE   IN  COLOR 


J 


THE      E.     J.     JOHNSON     COMPANY 

Producers  of 

Slate  Blackboards 

AND 

ROOFING  SLATE 

MAIN   Office:  branch   office: 

38    PARK    ROW,    NEW    YORK  626    PARK    BUILDING,    PITTSBURG 

quarries;    BANGOR.   PENNSYLVANIA;    POULTNEY.  VERMONT 

We  ofiFer  the  greatest  variety  of  Slates  of  the  better  grades.    A  specialty  made  of  Slates  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  quotations  delivered  anywhere. 
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Diamond  Saws 


BNGLE       and       DOUBLE 

FOWL 

Limestone 
Marble*  Slate 


Sandstone 


Geo.  Anderson  4  Co. 

iLlailt««) 

Send  for  Catalogties 


lypcoi 
11 


'msLMMl 


MAKERS  OF: 


MacklBcrjr 


lH.P.to 
1MH.P. 


optolM 


Saw,  Stelao  ■■«  FUUiio  Spindle 
dUMictcr,  enttUm  op  to  S  feet  • 


rRENIER'S    SAND    PUMP 


For  Feeding  Sand,  Steel  or  Shot  for  SAWING  STONE 

Saws  f  isteff  tsses  less  sand  and  water  and  requires  less  power  and 
repairs  than  any  other.  Runs  only  20  revolutions  per  minute. 
Pays  for  itself  in  six  months.  Used  by  the  Best  and  Largfest 
mills.    Send  for  full  description  and  prices. 


FRENIER    &    SON,    Rutland.  Vermont 


C.   fl.    NONTON 


J     C     NONTON 


NORTON     BROTHERS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SEA    GREEN    ROOFING    SLATE 

DKALKNS  iM   RED    UNFADING  GREEN   AND  PURPLK 
GRANVILLE.  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 


528  STO  N E 


The  Keimesaw  Marble  Company 


CONTRACTORS  hOR  FINE  INTERIOR 


MARBLE  DECORATIONS 


Dealers    in    Sawed    and    Finished    Monumental    Work 


MARIETTA,  GEORGIA 


ANTIQUE  GREEK  MARBLE 

Cipollino,  Rosso,  and  Verde  Antico 

ALSO 

Statuary  of  the  Parthenon,  and  Red-veined  Breche  Pavonazzetto 

from  the  refound 

OLD   GREEK   QUARRIES 


FARMER  4  BRINDLEY,  London,  &  E.,  England 

MARBLE  WORKERS  AND  QUARRY  PROPRIETORS 


ST  ON  n 


529 


4f5**^r  f 


ROCK 

AND 

ORE 


FARREL 

Crusher 


specially  Designed 
and  Constructed  for 
HARDEST  kind  of 
work.  Large  Re- 
ceiving Capacity 

Complete  Crushing  and  Screening   Plants  Our  Specialty 

^SEND   FOR   CATALOGUE 

EARLE   C.    BACON.   Engineer 

Parrel  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.  Havemeyer  Building,  New  York 


Lincoln  Stone  Working  Machinery 


ALWAYS  OF  THE  mGHEST  QUALITY 


GANG    SAWS,     PLANERS    (both    Single    and    Double    Platen) 

RUBBING   BEDS   and   all   STONE    MILL   AND 

QUARRY    MACHINERY 


LINCOLN  IRON  WORKS 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  K 


RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


ry.io 


s  T  0  x  E 


STEAM  STONE  CUTTER  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

Genuine  Wardwell  Electric 


RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


AND 


Steam  Stone  Channelers 

ALSU 

GADDERS  AND  QUARRY 
EQUIPMENT  GENERALLY 


For  over 
40  ytMrs 
W^wdwelt's 
hsHfe  stood 

for 

economtcMl 

aaarryinq 


STO  .V  is 


WIRE  ROPE 


AN  D 


AERIAL  WIRE  ROPE  TRAMWAYS 

FOR.  CONVEYING  STONE.  ORE,  Etc, 


OUR    AUTOMATIC     TRAMWAYS    ARE     EQUIPPED    WITH     THE 
G.  &   S.  PATENT  AUTOMATIC   SELF-DUMPING,  SELF- 
RIGHTING   AND   SELF-LOCKING  BUCKETS 
Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  17 

BRODERICK  4  BASCOM  ROPE  CO. 

BRANCH    HOUSE  t  _  _  ,  -y- 

76  Warren  St..  New  York  «*•    I-^OUIS,    MO. 


532  STON  E 


Wanted 


Five  hundred  roofers  to  use 
PREMIER  BLACK,  the  strongest  roofing 
slate  in  the  world.   Smooth,  absolutely 
straight  and  of  a  beautiful  color.   Once 
used,  a  substitute  will  never  satisfy. 
A  trial  car  will  convince.   Samples  and 
prices  on  application. 

GRANVILLE  SLATE  COMPANY, 
QRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


UNITED  PEACH  BOTTOM  SLATE  COMPANY 

Largert  producen  and  thippen  of  "CERTIFICATE* 

OENVINE    PeSICII         Bottom    ^'-'"''^ 

Quick  Sh^Mnents.    Qualify  Guaranteed 
DELTA  -  -  -  PENNSYLVANIA 


THE  ROOF  THAT 

NEVER  WEARS  OUT 

Sea   Green   and   Purple   Slate 

WRITE  US, 

AMERICAN   SEA  IGREEN    SLATE   CO„ 

BOX  90.  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


STONE  533 

DUGAN  CUT  STONE  COMPANY 

Qooorporated) 

CONTR.ACTORS 

Main  Office  and  Works,  BEDFORD.  INDIANA 

REFERENCES: 

^MMdimXf  Slate  CaplU].  LoultWIle,  Kcotucky.  Exchange  BuUdtog,  Kaotas  Qty  Mo. 

U.  S.  Foil  OfBoe  and  Ootom  Hocne*  Kiosai  Qty»  Mo.  Bexar  County  Court  House,  San  Antonio^  Texas* 

aon  Cotnly  Court  House,  Kansas  Gty,  Mo.  Mississippi  State  Caf^l. 

Hallt  KasMs  Qty,  Mo.  Main  Art  Bulldlog,  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

No  Job  too  Large  or  too  SmsLll  for  us.    Write  to  us. 

The  Norcross  Bros.  Co. 


General  Contractors 

NEW  YORK 

Boston  Providence 

Worcester  Cleveland 


NEW    ALBANY    STONE 
WORKING  MACHINERY 

STONE  PLANERS  POWER  HOISTS 

DERRICK    IRONS  WIRE  RIP  SAWS 

SCPEW  FEED  GANGS  DERRICK   TURNERS 

STEAM  AND  ELECTRIC  TRAVEUNG  CRANES 

CIRCULAR     MATTER     FURNISHED     AND     PRICES     QUOTED     ON     APPLICATION 
MILLS    ERECTED    COMPLETE -READY    TO    RUN 


THE  NEW  ALBANY  MANUFACTURINO  CO. 

p.  O.  Box  42}  NEW  ALBANY.  IND. 


574  STONE 

ESTABUSHED  1M7 

ALLEN  K.  "WALTGNf  Prokfeat  and  TcMtorer  ROBERT  J.  WALTON,  General 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  CUT-STONE  WORK 


HUMMELSTOWN  BROWNSTONE  CO, 

QUARRYMEN  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OP 

BUILDING  STONE    .-.    SAWED  FLAGGING 

TILE    .*.    CRUSHED  STONE    .-.    SAND 

AND  SAND.LIME  BRICK 


Parties  visiting  the  quarries  will  leave  cars  at  Brownstone  Station  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  R.  R. 


WALTONVILLE,  DAUPHIN  CO.,  PA. 

TELEGRAPH  AND  EXPRESS  ADDRESS,  BROWNSTONE,  PA. 


Quarries  and  Stone  Properties 

fl  I  am  prepared  to  make  careful  examinations  of  every  variety  of 
stone  properties,  and  to  write  reports  thereon,  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  wish  to  purchase,  or  to  facilitate  a  sale. 

^  I  will  submit  plans  for  the  more  economical  and  effective  opera- 
tion of  quarries,  suggest  needed  equipment  for  all  stone  plants, 
and  furnish  specifications  for  machinery. 

^  I  will  also  write  prospectuses,  circulars,  booklets  and  catalogues, 
and  prepare  all  kinds  of  advertising  matter  for  the  stone  trade. 

fl  I  have  specialized  in  stone  for  years,  and  have  had  wide  practical 
experience.  I  have  absolutely  no  affiliations  to  influence  or 
prejudice  my  views. 

George  Barnum 

Care  of  STONE 

123  Liberty  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


STO  X  E 


575 


I>iamond  Saws    ^fok 


ftBIVGLE       aad       DOUBLE 


worn 

limestone 
IMarble*  Slate 


Sandstone 


G«o.  Anderson  4  Co. 

Send  for  Catalogues 

lypcoi 

Blades  Iran  11  %mdk»m  op  to  IM 


MAKFRS  OF: 


ilBcrjr 


lH.P.to 
1MH.P. 


\  Stelao  mmA  FUUiio  Splmtflc 
op  to  S  feet  • 


rRENIER'S    SAND    PUMP 


For  Feeding  Sand,  Steel  or  Shot  for  SAWING  STONE 

Saws  f  istett  tsses  less  sand  and  water  and  requires  less  power  and 
repairs  than  any  other.  Runs  only  20  revolutions  per  minute* 
Pays  for  itself  in  six  months.  Used  by  the  Best  and  Largest 
mills.    Send  for  full  description  and  prices. 


FRE:NIER    &    SON,    Rutland.  Vermont 


K     R.    NORTON 


J     E     NORTON 


NORTON    BROTHERS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SEA    GREEN    ROOFING    SLATE 

ocALtRS  IN    RED     UNFADING   GREEN   AND   PURPLE 
GRANVILLE.  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 


^76  STONE 


0/ 


The  Kennesaw  Marble  Company 


CONTRACTORS  FOR  RNE  INTERIOR 


marble:  decorations 


Dealers    in    Sawed    and    Finished    Monumental    Work 


MARIETTA,  GEORGIA 


E.  B.  THORNTON,  President  F.  W.  HACKLEMAN,  Seeretary 

BEDFORD  STEAM  STONE  WORKS 

QUARRYMEN  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

Buff  and  Blue  Bedford  Stone 

Sawed,  Planed,  Turned  or  Cut 

BEDFORD,  INDIANA 


STONE 


577 


The  Cleveland  Stone  Company 

LAIGEST  PSOOUCEKS  OF  SANDSTONE  IN  THE  WORLD 


SOLE  OWNERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

BERfeA,  OHIO,  QUARRIES 

And  the  Laigeft  Opeiatcm  oi  the  Great 

Amherst  Buff  and  Blue  Sandstone  Quarries 


Sawed  Building  Stone,  Sawed  Flagging.  Curbing,  Bridge  Stone 
Capacity,  300  Cars  Per  Day 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


General  Offices:   CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


SPECIAL 


"TRIDENT" 


QUARRY    HOISTING    CHAIN 

With    Extra     Long-Lappedt    Self-Locklngt    Swelled    Welds 


.-#^ 


THE    WELDS    OP 

••TRIDENT" 

ARE    THE  STRONGEST   PART 

OP  THE  CHAIN 

A— ?*>if»^v«  the  long-lajtprd  wcU!  of  *'TRir»FM  " 
Qiurry  Hui>tinf(  Chain,  which  practically 
IcKks  it«ielf  under  strain. 

INSIST  ON  GETTING 
••TRIDENT- 


THE  WELDS 
ARE    THE    WEAKEST    PART 
OP  OTHER   CHAINS 

S— Shows  the  added  strength  obtained  b\  the 
SAell  of  welds  as  compared  with  ordinary 
welds  shown  by  C. 

THERE  IS  liONE 
••JVST    AS    GOOD" 


The  only  chain  on   the   market  to-day  Ruarantecd  to  pull  stiff  and  ri^id  before  parting   under  severe  strain 
MORE    ECONOMICAL    AT    THE    PRICE    THAN    CHEAPER    CHAINS 

Newhall  Chain  Forge  and  Iron  Co« 

9  AND  15  MURRAY  STREET.  NEW  YORK.  U.  S.  A. 


578 


STONE 


STEAM  STONE  CUTTER  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

Genuine  WardweU  Electric 


AND 


Steam  Stone  Channelers 

ALsa 

GADDERS    AIWD  QUARRY 
EQUIPMENT  GENERALLY 


Fof  CHt€r 
40  y€Mrs 

ha*oe  sfocd 
for 

economic  Ai 
Quarrying 


RtTTLAlll^  ¥BmmiT 


STOXE  579 


Wanted 


Five  hundred  roofers  to  use 
PREMIER  BLACK,  the  strongest  rooting 
slate  In  the  world.   Smooth,  absolutely 
straight  and  of  a  beautiful  color.  Onoe 
used,  a  substitute  will  never  satisfy. 
A  trial  car  will  convince.  Samples  and 
prices  on  application. 

GRANVILLE  SLATE  COMPANY, 
ORANVyiLE,  N.  Y. 


UNITED  PEACH  BOTTOM  SLATE  COMPANY 

LargMl  producen  and  skippert  oi  **  CERTIFICATE ' 

"•™"» Peach  Bottom*"" 

Quick  Shipments.    Quality  Guaranteed 
DELTA  -  PENNSYLVANIA 


THE  ROOF  THAT 

NEVER  WEARS  OUT 

Sea   Green  and   Purple  Slate 

WRITE  US. 

AMERICAN  SEA   GREEN   SLATE   CO.. 

BOX  90.  GRANVILLE.  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 


STONE 


Contractor's  Plant  for  Sale  Cheap 

15,000  feet  )^,  %,  X-'mch  wire  rope,  also  1%,  1%  and  1%-inch  wire  rope.  Five  tons  all 
sizes  manila  rope.  6,000  feet  2/^-inch  fire  hose,  all  sizes.  Cinvas  covers,  pipe, 
all  siz>s,  hoisting  engines,  pumps,  ani  a  little. of  everything  in  contractor's  line. 

EDWARD  J.  KANE.  266  Front  Street.  New  York  City 


^^M  R.  L.  jone:s 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Peach  Bottom  Roofing  Slate 

DELTA.  YOR  K  COUNTY.  PA. 

Operators  of  the  "Old  Big  Quarry,"  opened  in  1800. 
Slates  from  this  quarry  took.  First  Premium  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibition  in  London  in  1850,  and  have  ever  since 
maintained  the  high  reputation  of  the  Peach  Bottom  Slate. 

STRONG    AND   IMPERISHABLE   AND    UNI- 
FORM AND   UNCHANGEABLE   IN  COLOR 


THE     E.     J.     JOHNSON     COmPANY 

^  Producers  of 

'  Slate  Blackboards=— 

AND 

ROOFING  SLATE 

MAIN   Office:  branch   Office: 

38    PARK    ROW,    NEW    YORK  626    PARK    BUILDING,    PITTSBURG 

quarries;    BANGOR,   PENNSYLVANIA;    POULTNEY,  VERMONT 

We  offer  the  greatest  variety  of  Slates  of  the  better  grades.    A  specialty  made  of  Slates  out  of  the  ordinarj-. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  quotations  r'elivered  anywhere. 


s  T  o  \  n  58' 

▼E  ARE  PRODUCERS  OF  BUFF  AND  BLUE 

Bedford  Oolitic  Limestone 

Sawed,  Turned  and  Machine  Dressed 

OOLITIC  STONE  CO.  OF  INDIANA 

Controlling 

The  Bedford  Quarry  Co.f  The  Norton-Reed  Stone  G)» 

and  Bedford  New  York  Quarries  G). 


ADDRESSt 

ROBERT  REED.  Sec'y-Treas..  BEDFORD.  INDIANA 

"Cleveland"  Plug    Drills 

No  Quarry  complete  without  at  least  one 

Especially  adapted  for  drilling:  holes  in  comers, 
plug  and  feather  work,  '*|)op  holes"  for  breaking 
up  larj^e  blocks,  putting  line  on  stone,  and  all 
general  Quarry  work. 

LET     r  S     SHIP     Y  O  I'     O  N  K     FOR     TRIAL 


BOWE'S    HOSE    COUPLING 

750,000  IN    DAILY    USE      ::      NEVER   LEAKS 


THE  CLEVELAND  PNEUMATIC  TOOL  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


-iil 


STONE 


A  BUYER'S  DIRECTORY 

O  F 

The  Stone  Trades 


Abrasives — 

Frenier  &  Son, 

Harrison  Supply  Co., 

Pittsburg  Crushed  Steel  Co. 
Blocks,  Tackle — 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co., 

Macomber  &  Whyte  Rope  Co., 

New  Albany  Mfg.  Co., 

Newhall    Chain    Forge    &    Iron 
Works, 

Patch  Mfg.   Co.,  F.  R. 
Brownstone — 

Hummelstowii    Brownstone   Co. 
Cableways — 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co., 

Macomber  &  Whyte  Rope  Co. 
Cement — 

Harrison  Supply  Co. 
Chain — 

Newhall    Chain    Forge    &    Iron 
Works. 
Channelers — 

Lincoln  Iron  Works, 

New  Albany  Mfg.  Co., 

Patch  Mfg.  Co.,  F.  R., 
.     Steam  Stone  Cutter  Co. 
Conveyors — 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co., 

Macomber  &  Whyte  Rope  Co. 
Contractors'  Supplies — 

Anderson  &  Co.,  Geo., 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co., 

Harrison  Supply  Co., 

Kent  Mill  Co., 

Kotten  &  Co.,  H.  G., 

Lincoln  Iron  Works, 

Macomber  &  Whyte  Rope  Co., 

Meyers,  Willard  F., 

New  Albany  Mfg.  Co., 

Newhall    Chain    Forge    &   Iron 
Works, 

Patch  Mfg.  Co.,  F.  R., 

Steam  Stone  Cutter  Co., 

Trow  &  Holden. 
Cranes — 

Patch,  Mfg.  Co.,  F.  R. 
Chilled  Steel — 

Harrison  Supply  Co., 

Pittsburg  Crushed  Steel  Co. 
Crushers — 

Bacon   Co.,   Earl   C, 

Kent  Mill  Co. 
Derricks  and  Hoisting  Machin- 
ery— 

Anderson  &  Co.,  Geo., 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co., 

Lincoln  Iron  Works, 

Macomber  &  Whyte  Rope  Co., 

New  Albany  Mfg.  Co., 

Newhall    Chain    Forge    &    Iron 
Works 

Patch  Mfg.  Co.,  F.  R., 

Steam  Stone  Cutter  Co. 


Drills  (Pneumatic) — 
Carnahan  Mfg.  Co.,  C.  T., 
Cleveland   Pneumatic  Tool  Co., 
Kotten  &  Co.,  H.  G., 
Trow  &  Holden. 

Extension  Tongs — 

Patch  Mfg.  Co.,  F.  R.      , 
Hoists — 

Lincoln  Iron  WorJrt, 
New  Albany  Mfg.  Co., 
Patch  Mfg.  Co.,  F.  R., 

Hose — 

Carnahan  Mfg.  Co.,  C.  T., 
Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Co., 
Harrison  Supply  Co., 
Kotten  &  Co.,  H.  G., 
Trow  &  Holden. 

Jacks- 
New  Albany  Mfg.  Co., 
Patch  Mfg.  Co.,  F.  R. 

Limestone — 

Bedford  Quarries  Co., 

Dugan  Cut  Stone  Co., 

Perry-Matthews-Buskirk    Stone 
Co. 
Marble — 

Farmer  &  Brindley, 

Georgia   Marble  Co., 

Kennesaw  Marble  Co. 

Planers — 

Lincoln   Iron   Works, 
New  Albany  Mfg.  Co., 
Patch  Mfg.  Co.,  F.  R., 
Steam  Stone  Cutter  Co. 

Polishing  Machines  — 

Harrison   Supply   Co., 

Patch  Mfg.  Co.,  F.  R., 

Pittsburg  Crushed  Steel  Co. 
Pulverizers — 

Kent  Mill  Co. 
Pumps  (Hand  Force) — 

Harrison  Supply  Co. 
Rubbing  Beds — 

Anderson  &  Co.,  Geo., 

Lincoln  Iron  Works, 

Meyers,  Willard  F., 

Steam  Stone  Cutter  Co. 
Sand  Pumps — 

Frenier  &  Son, 

Harrison  Supply  Co. 
Sandstone — 
Hummelstown   Brownstone  Co., 

The  Cleveland  Stone  Co., 
Saws  (Stone) — 

Anderson  &  Co.,  Geo., 

Lincoln  Iron  Works, 

Meyers,  Willard  F., 

New  Albany  Mfg.  Co., 

Patch  Mfg.  Co.,  F.  R., 

Steam  Stone  Cutter  Co. 


Shot — 

Harrison  Supply  Co. 
Slate — 

America  #«i  tSreen   Slate  Co  , 

QxtmHAt  Slate  Co., 

Johnson  &  Co.,  E.  J., 

Jones,  R.  L.,  Estate  of. 

National  Slate  Vault  Co., 

Norton  Bros., 

United  Peach  Bottom  Slate  Co. 

Slate  Machinery — 
Anderson  &  Co.,  Geo., 
Lincoln  Iron  Works, 
Meyers,  Willard  F., 
Patch  Mfg.  Cq.,  F.  R. 
New  Albany  Mfg.  Co., 
Steam  Stone  Cutter  Co. 

Stone — 

Bedford  Quarries  Co., 
Cleveland  Stone  Co., 
Dugan  Cut  Stone  Co.. 
Hummelstown  Brownstone  Co., 
Perry-Matthews-Buskirk     Stone 
Co. 

Stone  Working  Machinery — 

Anderson  &  Co.,  Geo^ 
Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co., 
Carnahan  Mfg.  Co.,  T.  C., 
Harrison  Supply  Co., 
Kent   Mill   Co., 
Kotten  &  Co.,  H.  G., 
Lincoln  Iron  Works, 
Macomber  &  Whyte  Rope  Co.. 
Meyers,  Willard  F., 
New  Albany  Mfg.  Co., 
Newhall    Chain    Forge    &    Iron 

Co., 
Patch  lufg.  Co.,  F.  R., 
Steam  Stone  Cutter  Co., 
Trow  &  Holden. 

Surfacing  Machines — 

Kotten  &  Co.,  H.  G. 
Tools  (Pneumatic) — 

Carnahan  Mfg.  Co.,  C.  T., 

Cleveland   Pneumatic  Tool    Co.. 

Harrison  Supply  Co., 

Kotten  &  Co,  H.  G., 

Trow  &  Holden. 

Tramways — 

Broderic  &  Bascom  Rope  Co.. 
Macomber  &  Whyte  Rope  Co., 
N.  J.  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Travelers — 

Lincoln  Iron  Works, 
New  Albany  Mfg.  Co., 
Newhall    Chain    Forge    &    Iron 

Co., 
Patch  Mfg.  Co.,  F.  R. 

Wire  Rope — 
Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co.. 
Macomber  &  Wh3rte  Rope  Co. 
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HELP    WANTED 

"^l^AN  TED  — Manager    for  granite 

^  ^    quarry.     One  who  understands  all 

<iet^ls  of  quarr>'ing.     A  money  making 

oi>portunity.    One  preferred  who  will  take 

»  small  interest  in  the  company.    To  such 

a    man  a  most  liberal  proposition  will  be 

Tnade. 

Address  Box  No.  523, 

Care  of  Stone. 


WANTED  — A  contractor  to  join 
parties  in  the  best  granite  propo- 
sitions in  the  country.  To  a  man  who 
can  influence  contracts  a  magnificent 
opportunity  is  awaiting. 

Address  Box  No.  51, 

Care  of  Stone. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED,  by  a  Stone  Superintend- 
ent and  Draughtsman,  a  situation 
with  some  stone  concern  doing  work  in 
this  or  other  countries.  My  last  layout 
was  the  Singer  Building,  New  York  City, 
for  J.  J.  Spurr  &  Sons,  Harrison,  N.  J. 
I  have  also  been  with  B.  A.  &  G.  A. 
Williams,  East  68th  St.,  New  York  City, 
and  others.  For  particulars,  address 
J.  C.  SWINNERTON, 
351  Clifton  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WANTKD — Reliable  agents  (American  or  Ger- 
nian),  in  the  princi|>al  cities  of  America 
to  represent  a  first  class  and  leadinfc  Studio  in 
Pure  Art  Sculpture,  Architecture  and  Colored 
Marble  S|>ecialities.  Must  be  well  connected  with 
Sculpt urers.  Architects,  Ecclesiastics  and  DecQia- 
tors.      References  required.      Address 

PAOLO   TRISCORNIA    DI  FERD, 
Carrara,  Italy. 


FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE 

THE  most  valuable  RED  SLATE 
QUARRY  and  property  in  the 
United  States.  Includes  Quarries, 
Structural  Slate  Mill,  Water  Power  and 
Elastic  Cement  Plant.  Good  reasons  for 
selling.  Full  particulars  will  be  mailed 
to  any  prospective  purchaser. 
SLATE, 

Care  of  Stone. 
128  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 


I 


T^TANTED,  ]X)sition  as  foreman  stone- 
^  ^  cutter  or  superintendent  by  prac- 
tical man  who  thoroughly  understands 
all  branches  of  stone-cutting.  First-class 
references  from  large  New  York  concerns. 
Address : 

FRANK    BRIERLY 

Care  of  E.  WALKER 

49  Spring  Street  Hartford,  Conn. 

OPENING  FOR 

HIGH-CLASS  STONE 

A  (juarry  of  sound  production  of  stone 
or  marble,  structural  or  decorative,  the 
owners  of  which  are  confident  that  they 
can  meet  the  demands  of  important 
contnicts  in  New  Yrok,  may  securt* 
com]>etent  representation  in  a  well- 
located  office  bv  applying?,  with  full 
particulars,  to 

-METROPOLITAN" 
Care  of  STONE 


123  Liberty  Street 


New  York 


FOR  SALE 


OIX  Ward  well  Channeling  Machines 
^  in  fair  condition.  Will  sell  at  low 
price  if  taken  at  once.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. 

THE 

OHIO   QUARRIES   COMPANY 

Citizens  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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BOOKS 


FOR  QUARRYMEN,  STONE-WORKERS,  CONTRACTORS.  ARCHITECTS 

BUILDERS  AND  STUDENTS 


STONES  FOR   BUILDING   AND   DECORATION. 

By  Professor  George  H.  McrriH,  Curator  of 
the  United  States  National  Mnsen.n.  New 
edition,    illustrated $5.00 

MARBLE   DECORATION, 

and  the  Terminology  of  British  and  l^'oreign 
Marbles.  By  (ieorge  li.  Blagrove.  Illus- 
trated       1.50 

SLATE  AND  SLATE  QUARRYING. 

Scientific,  Practical  and  Commercial.  By  D. 
C.  Davies,  with  ilhistrations  and  folding 
plates    1.25 

CEMENTS,  LIMES  AND  PLASTERS. 

Their  Materials.  Manufacture  and  Properties. 
By   Edwin   C.    Eckel 6.00 

DETAILED     WORKING     DRAWING^    OF    THE 
FIVE  ORDERS  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  Jas.  T.  Ball,  .\rchilect.  Consisting  of  tivc 
large  charts  20x;{(),  showing  unit  of  meas- 
urements and  how  to  find  diameter  of  col- 
unnis,  etc. 

Mounted   on   heavy  cardhoard 7.50 

Mounted  on  muslin 0.50 

ROCK    BLASTING. 

Principles  of  Blastiu'z  and   Appliances   Used. 

By  G.  G.  Andre..... ^ 2.00 

THE  BLASTING  OP  ROCK. 

In  Mines,  Quarries.  Tunnels,  etc.  By  A.  W. 
Daw  and   Z.   \V.   Daw.     Illustrated 0.00 

ROCK    EXCAVATION, 

Methods  and  Cost.  Bv  Halbert  Powers  Gil- 
lette    ' 2.00 

EARTH   AND   ROCK   EXCAVATING. 

By  Charles  Prelini.  With  tahles.  diagrams 
and    illustrations 3.00, 

BLASTING  AND  QUARRYING  OF  STONE. 

Eor  Building  and  Other  Purposes.  By  Gen- 
eral   S'r   J.    Burgoyne GO 

CONTRACTS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS. 

By  James  C.  Plant.  Illustrated.  Eorms  of 
government  and  private  contracts,  specifi- 
cations, honds.  etc..  duties  and  responsihil- 
ities  of  .Architects,  Contractors  and  Own- 
ers.     Price 1 .  00 

GOTHIC  STONEWORK. 

Containing  the  History  (^f  Principles  of 
CluTrch  Architecture,  and  Illustrations  of 
the  Characteristic  Features  of  each  Period, 
the  /Vrrangcment  of  Ecclesiastic  il  Edifices, 
etc.  With  Seven  douhle  and  P-ighteen  sin- 
gle-page  Plates.     Hy  E.  A.   Davidson 1.00 


]  REPORT  OF  THE  COMPRESSIVE  Si  REN<5TH. 
SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  AND  RATIO  OF  AB- 
SORPTION OF  THE  BUILCING  STONES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Major-Gen.  Q.  A.  (iilmore i  t.f 

PRACTICAL    MASONRY. 

Comprising  the  Construction.  Setting-(  )nt 
and  Working  of  Stairs.  Arches.  Circular 
Work,  etc.     By  W.   K.   Purchase :;  •>•» 

I    MASONRY    AND    STONE-CUTTING. 

'I  he  Principles  of  Masonic  Projection.     By  E. 

Dohson     '  . .  .    1  .()-> 

MODERN   STONE-CUTTING  AND   MASONRY. 

A  Practical  Treaiise  By  J«»hii  S.  SielK-rt 
and   E.  C.   Biggin i .  .v> 

STEREOTOMY. 

Prohlems  in  Stone  Cuitin/.  By  S.  Edwanl 
Warren     'J  .V» 

TREATISE  ON    MASONRY   CONSTRUCTION. 

By   I  ra   O.   Baker .->  jh> 

STONE-WORKING    MACHINERY. 

With  Hints  on  the  Arrangement  and  Manage- 
ment of  Stone  Works.     By  Mr.  Powis   Bale  3  .">> 

HOISTING    MACHINERY. 

Including  the  Elements  of  Crane  Construc- 
tion.     lU'   Joseph    Horner 3  'n) 

LETTERS  AND  LETTERING. 

A  Treati.se  with  200  Examples.  By  Erank 
Chouteau    Brown '2  oo 

EXPEDITIOUS  MEASURER. 

Indexed  Tahles  Showinit  Cuhic  Contents  of 
Blocks  of  Store.     By  .\.   E.   Xash '2jh> 

BUILDING   MATERIALS. 

Their  Nature.  Propert'cs  and  Manufacture. 
By  G  A  T.  M-dd1eton.  A.  R.  I.  B.  A.  The 
hook  tikes  lU)  the  '^uhiect  in  detail,  starling 
with  the  oricin  of  sai'd.  slate,  marhle,  stoii^. 
etc.;   200  illustrations;  4'iO  pages 4.0i» 

MASONRY    AND   STONE   CUTTING.       (English 
PfdCtltfe.) 

By  Edward  Dohson:  TOO  illustrations  and  4 
plates  of  Gothic   nnsonry 1   i>t 

THE    PIRACT4CAL    STONECUTTER    AND    MA- 
SON'S  ASSISTANT, 

Examples  showing  ,\rclie*i.  Retaining  WaiN. 
Buttresses,  SACW-Arches.  Vault*^*  I)omc< 
and  Semi-Do  ves,  Quo'n>.  Groins,  etc.,  with 
copious  description  of  tVe  tools  used  hy 
stono-cniters.  -h.nvin^  methods  of  use.  etc. 
h'red  T.  Ho  1 -^oii.  .Architect;  illustra- 
ti«^ns    ' Ta 
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SINGLE    BLADED    CIRCULAR    SAW 

Manufacturer  of    Single  and  Double  Bladed,  Anguletr  and    R.eciprocating  Saws  and 
Special  Attach  men  te  of  Every  Description  for 

CUTTING  BUILDING  STONE,  MARBLE.  SLATE.  CONDUITS.  ETC- 
AUTOMATIC    MARBLE    POLISHING    MACHINES 

MeLi\uf  acturer  of  Special  and  R^egular  Diamond  Saw  Teeth  and  Tools 
of  Every  Description.    Selected  Diamonds  and  Carbon  kept  in  Stock. 

All  Machinery  and  Diamond  Saw  Teeth  and  Tools  are  Sold 
with  the  Guarantee  that  they  do  all  that  I  Claim  for  them 

Particulars   and   Photographs   of     "Single   Bladed   Circular  Saw"    and  "Double  Bladed 

Circular  Saw"  sent  on  request. 


WILL  AR.D 

340   Vernon   Avenue. 


F.     M  C  Y  C  R  S 

LONG   ISLAND  CITY.  N.  Y. 
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Perry  -  Matthews  -  Busldr  k 
Stone  Company 


MONADNOCK     BLOCK 

CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS 


Bedford  Indiana  Limestone 


New  York  Office I  Madison  Avenue 

Philadelphia  Office      .      .      .      .615  Witherspoon  Building 

Boston  Office 178  Devonshire  Street 

Minneapolis  Office 515  Kasota  Building 

Cleveland  Office Hickox  Building 

Montreal  Office 157  St.  James  Street 

Toronto  Office     .      .     .     Builders'  and  Traders'  Exchange 

WRITE    US 
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OVAL  HOLE  MACHINE 


Designed   for    sawing   OVAL   or   EILLIPTICAL    holes   in   plumber    slabs 
Also  capable   of   sawing  D  SHAPED  holes   or  other  SPECIAL  shapes. 

as   well    as   oval    holes. 
The  regular  equipment  includes  two  templets  for  ovals  14x17  and  1 3  x  19. 

Weight    1140    lbs. 


F.  R.  Patch  Manufacturing  Company 

Specialists  in  Stone  Working  Machinery 
RUTLAND,  VERMONT,  U.  S.  A. 
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"KOTTEN"    PNEUMATIC 
SURFACERS 

THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  TOOL  OF 
THE  KIND  ON  THE  MARK  I T 

^   *  *  Kotten  "  Surfacers  are   fitted   with 

«^'it.lier  a  Plain   or  a  Changeable  Stroke 

'l"tM.>l  of  the  Latest  Ty|)e, 

^  Only  the  Best    Material    and    Work- 

iii«tnship  are  Employed  in  their  Con- 
^ti"iK'tion. 

^  An  Improved  Heatin;;  Furnace  Re- 
moves all  Moisture  from  the  Air,  Pre- 
\  **nts  Freezing;  «nd  makes  the  Machine 
iiit»re  Efficient  by  Ex|Mindin(|r  the  Air. 

Writf'  for  Prires 

H.  G.  KOTTEN  CO. 

120  Liberty  Street 
New  York 

BRAXCH  OFFK'KS: 
BOSTON.  MASS..  A.  V.  Hanscom.  421  Atlantio  Ave. 
CHICAGO.  ILL..  Fmter  Ac  Hosier.  Si:.  Dearborn  .St.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.,  Borirer  Ac  Carter  Co. 


Hoadley  Stone  Company,  Inc. 

BLOOMINGTON,   INDIANA 

BEDFORD  STONE 

Best  quality  of  Cut,  Sawed,  Planed  and  Turned  Stone 

The  Geo.  W.  Henley  Stone  Co. 

BEDFORD   STONE 

Finest  Grade  Buff   and   Blue  Stone 

Hough    l^locH^  S€iki»9d.   Cut.    Waned  and    Turned 


Estimates  promptly  furnished  at  all 
points  in  the  Unit 


Jnited  States 


BLOOMINGTON,  INDIANA 
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A  rock  drill,  to  come  up  to  modem  re- 
quirements, should  be  simple  in  construction 
and  made  of  the  best  material.  It  should 
be  "  on  the  job,*'  and  not  always  breaking 
down  or  continually  in  the  repair  shop. 

We  are  the  only  exclusive 
drill  makers  in  the  country 

And  we  make  drills  "  to  be  cleaned  up 
with  a  sledge  hammer*'  and  "wiped  off 
with  a  scoop  shovel  *'  and  yet  "  stay  with 
you.**  Making  drills  is  no  "  side  issue  *  with 
us.  It  is  "  the  whole  job,**  and  we  have 
been  at  this  "  job  **  for  eighteen  years. 
Would  our  experience  benefit  you  ?  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

WOOD  DRILL  WORKS 

PATERSON,  N.J. 


$$ 


An  Ounce  of  Sight  is  Worth  a  Ton  of  Print " 


THE  HOME  SHOW 

May  2  to  9,  Inclusive,  at 
Grand  Central  Palace 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  best  opportunity  ever  offered  to  exhibit  stone,  marble, 
granite,  slate,  cement  and  other  building  materials,  etc.,  directly 
to  the  10,000,000  residents  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  district. 

Space  Now  Being  Allotted 

For  Full  Information  Address: 

The  Home  Exhibits  Co.  (IncX  52  roadway.  New  York 

AND 
GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE 
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WE  occupy  this  space  each  month  in  the  year  simply  to  keep 
you  informed  of  the  fact  that  we  handle  exclusively 
Granite  and  Marble  Polishing  Supplies,  Granite  and 
Marble  Polishing  Machinery,  Granite  Cutter  s  Tools,  Hammer 
Handles,  Wedges  and  Shims,  Pneumatic  Tool  Hose  and  Supplies. 
We  offer  you  only  guaranteed  goods.  This  is  your  protection 
against  inferior  merchandise. 

If  you  saw  stone  you  will  have  occasion  to  use  our  Shot.  If 
vou  polish  Marble,  Granite,  Soapstone,  Slate  or  Onyx  you  will 
have  occasion  to  use  our  polishing  materials.  It  would  be  well  for 
you  to  become  acquainted  with  the  House  or  Quality.  Write  to- 
day for  our  one  hundred  page  catalogue,  illustrating,  describing  and 
giving  the  prices  of  the  various  merchandise,  machinery  and  tools 
that  we  handle. 

HARRISON  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


NATHAN  C.  HARRISON.  General  Agent 


5  and  7  Dorchester  Avenoe  Extension 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


ALL  GOODS  GUAR.ANTEED 


^^^^^^^H     ^  HK\  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

Mvrphy   Plug   Drills 

INKQIALKD    FOR   SFKED,    DURA- 
BILITY AND  EASK  OF  OPKRATION 

TIu-  handle  is  swivtl  so  that  the  hand  grasping  it  dm-s 
not  have  to  move.      The  nmeliine  is  turned  by  means 
of  the  throttle  valve  on  the  side,  back  and  forth  one 
third  the  way  around.   Thn>ttle  valve  can  be  opened 
and  closed  without  moving  the  hand  which  turns  the 
machine.      This  is  a  new  de|>arture  in  this  style  of 
machine  and  is  a  ^reat  improvement  over  the  old  style. 
The  old  style  all  had  rijrid  handles ;  the  hand  jjraspinjj 
the    same    had    to    turn    Iwck    and    forth    with     the 
machine,  and  this  was  very  tiresome  tor  the  o|)erator. 

Thotisapnis  in   use.      Can  Siive  yon  all  the 
testimonials  yon  ifant.     Made  in  three  sices 

_ 

C.  T.  CARNAHAN  MI 

LKT  US  SEND  YOU  A  MACHINE  ON  TRIAL 
ran    CA.TA.LOC 

^G.  CO.,  Denver,  Colo.,  U.S.A. 
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The  Kent  Pulverizer 

GRINDS  ALL   HARD  MATERIALS 

To  any  desired  degree  of  fineness 
TRAP   ROCK     ....         4  Tons  Per  Hr.  to  60  Mesh. 

CEMENT  CLINKER  .        .       10  Bbk  Per  Hr.  to  \'^^    !9?  ^'^^^ 

(83%    200  Mesh. 

LIMESTONE        ....         3  Tons  Per  Hr.  to     95i^     100  Mesh. 

QUARTZ  ....         5  Tons  Per  Hr.  to  40  Mesh. 

USES  LESS  THAN  25  H.  P. 


L 


ARGEST  OUTPUT  PER  H.  P. 
EAST    ATTENTION 
bWEST    REPAIR   ACCOUNT 


Takes  any  feed  passing  1 "  ring 

If  you  grind,  write  us  and  let  us 
tell   you   how   to   save   money 

KENT  MILL  CO.,  170  Broadway,  New  York 
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RIGHT  OF  WAY  AND  QUARRY  RIGHTS 

Important  Legal  Controversy  Between  Orange  County.  New  York,  and  tlM  Stona  King  Stone  Com- 
pany Over  the  Cornwall- West  Pomt  State  Highway.      The  Stone  Company  Demands  $250,000 
Damages  (or  Proposed  Destruction  of  Its  Quarry  Face.     Only  a  Small  Investment  Made 


FEW  legal  complications  in  recent  years 
have  caused  more  widespread  interest  in 
the  Hudson  River  Counties  than  those  that 
have  arisen  between  the  County  of  Orange  and 
the  Storm  King  Stone  Company.  The  trouble 
arose  in  this  way:  Orange  County  passed  a 
resolution  providing  for  the  construction  of  a 
State  road,  not  quite  two  and  a  half  miles  long, 
between  Cornwall  and  West  Point,  the  road  to 
pass  through  Storm  King  Mountain  by  means 
of  a  tunnel.  The  survey  was  made,  and  the 
Stone  Company  declared  that  the  tunnel  would 
pa^«;  directly  through  the  middle  of  the  fact 
of  a  quarry  that  they  proj)Osed  to  open.  The 
Stone  Company  thereupon  demanded  $225,000 
damages  ft)r  the  property  proposed  to  be  taken. 
The  county  claims  that  the  Stone  Company  is 
not  acting  in  good  faith,  that  no  effort  had 
been  made  to  open  a  quarry  until  after  the  road 
was  projected,  and  it  protests  against  damages 
to  any  such  amount  as  excessive.  The  matter 
has  been  taken  into  the  courts,  and  is  being 
fought  with  great  determination  on  both  sides. 

The  most  complete  statement  of  the  objec- 
ti<»ns  urged  against  the  claims  of  the  Stone 
Company  is  the  following  article  from  the  In- 
dcpciificnt  Republican  of  Goshen : 

"The  22d  day  of  November,  1904,  was  a 
day  long  to  be  remembered  in  the  history  of 
Orange  County.  It  was  en  that  day  that  Su- 
pervisor Louis  F.  Goodsell,  of  the  town  of 
Highlands,  arose  in  his  seat  to  the  Board  and 
offered  a  resolution  pro\'iding  that  the  Orange 
Countv  Board  of  Supervisors  should  apnrove 


of  the  construction  of  'the  West  Point-Corn- 
wall road  from  the  United  States  Reservation 
line  at  West  Point  along  the  Hudson  River 
around  Storm  King  Mountain  to  the  village 
line  of  Cornwall,  a  distance  of  2.47  miles,  in 
the  towns  of  Highland  and  Cornwall,  X.  Y.* 
Then  it  was  further  resolved  that  *thc  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  ($112,500),  being  one-half  the  esti- 
mated total  cost,  which  amounts  to  $225,000, 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated  for 
constructing  and  improving  *  *  *  said 
road.' 

"Just  what  happened  when  Supervisor  Good- 
sell  proposed  to  sf)end  $1 12.500  of  the  county's 
good  money  on  a  piece  of  highway  of  little  or 
no  utility,  will  probably  never  be  known.  The 
Independent  Republican  s  report  says:  'Mr. 
Goodsell  explained  that  the  Storm  King  road 
had  been  petitioned  for  in  1902,  that  he  had 
asked  for  no  other  roads  in  Highlands,  and 
that  this  route  was  a  main  traveled  way  be- 
tween Albany  and  Weehawken.' 

*'For  three  years  nothing  was  heard  of  the 
Storm  King  road,  but  two  years  after  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  had  signified  its  approval 
of  the  costly  project,  there  was  quietly  filed  in 
the  Orange  County  Gerk's  office  at  Goshen  a 
deed  whereby  George  F.  I^wrie,  'in  considera- 
tion of  $.  .0  and  other  good  and  valuable  con- 
sideration,' the  exact  nature  of  which  is  not 
stated,  transferred  to  the  Storm  King  Stone 
Company  about  sixty  acres  of  the  rock  and 
precipitous  sMc  of  Storm  King  Mountain  and 
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which,  by  a  singular  chance,  was  directly  in 
the  line  of  the  right  of  way  of  the  highway  in 
question.  The  deed  is  dated  November  12, 
1906,  and  was  recorded  on  the  following  day. 

''Having  acquired  title  to  this  piece  of  real 
estate,  the  Storm  King  Stone  Company  appears 
to  have  laid  dormant  for  a  time,  for  it  was  not 
until  the  isth  of  October,  1907,  that  its  articles 
of  incorporation  were  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  names  of  the  incorporators  are 
Henry  S.  Anderson,  11  E.  32d  street:  Arthur 
J.  H.  Brooks,  644  W.  51st  street;  Charles  E. 
Ring,  80  William  street ;  Louis  C.  Buttrick,  18 
Wall  street ;  Edward  J.  Jewell,  5  Nassau  street, 
all  in  New  York  City.  The  number  of  shares 
held  by  each  incorporator  is  one.  The  amount 
of  capital  stock  is  $300,000,  divided  in  3,000 
shares.  The  capital  to  begin  with  is  $500. 
There  are  to  be  1,000  shares  of  preferred  stock 
and  2,000  shares  of  common  stock,  with  a  7 
per  cent,  cumulative  dividend  on  the  preferred 
stock.  The  place  of  business  of  the  Storm  King 
Stone  Company  is  80  William  street,  New 
York  City.  The  avowed  object  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  to  prepare  for  market  stone,  trap  rock, 
etc.,  and  to  enter  into  contracts  for  building, 
etc.  H.  S.  Anderson  is  the  president  and  Ed- 
ward H.  Jewell  the  treasurer. 

"In  November,  1907,  the  State  Engineer  and 
Surveyor  advertised  for  bids  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Storm  King  road.  Later  on  the 
contract  for  the  work  was  awarded  to  Elmore 
&  Hamilton,  of  Schenectady. 

"It  had  been  generally  understood  that  there 
would  be  no  cost  to  the  county  for  the  right  of 
way  needed  for  the  Storm  King  road.  That 
this  was  a  mistake  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
at  the  proper  time  the  Storm  King  Stone  Com- 
pany intimated  to  the  proper  authorities  that 
$225,000  would  be  about  the  right  price  to  pay 
for  so  much  of  its  land  as  was  needed  for  the 
road.  The  people  of  Orange  County  have  not 
as  yet  recovered  from  the  shock.  That  the 
county  should  be  asked  to  pay  $337»50o  for 
2.47  miles  of  highway  that  serves  no  very  use- 
ful purpose  is  a  proposition  so  startling  that  it 
cannot  be  hastily  assimilated  by  a  rural  com- 
munity. 

"However,  there  is  no  good  purpose 
served  by  shutting  one's  eyes  to  an  unpleasant 
fact.   The  Storm  King  Stone  Company  has  a 


legal  existence.  It  has  a  capital  stock  of  $300,- 
000,  of  which,  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation,. 
$500  was  in  cash  and  $299,500  was  in  paper. 
It  has  put  up  $100  in  real  money  for  its  holding 
on  Storm  King  Mountain,  besides  other  good 
and  valuable  consideration,'  the  exact  nature 
of  which,  in  the  absence  of  definite  informa- 
tion, must  be  left  to  the  imagination.  The  In- 
dependent Republican  has  no  means  of  know- 
ing just  how  much  money  the  Storm  King 
Stone  Company  has,  at  this  time,  invested  in 
machinery  and  appliances  for  crushing  stone, 
neither  is  it  in  a  position  to  state  with  accuracy 
the  amount  of  its  daily  output.  The  important 
phase  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Storm  King 
Stone  Company  wants  the  taxpayers  of 
Orange  County  to  pay  it  $225,000  or  there- 
abouts for  a  right  of  way  for  a  State  road 
across  its  property  on  Storm  King  Mountain. 
It  may  be  compelled  to  accept  a  smaller  sum, 
but  the  demand  is  for  $225,000." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question  is  the 
statement  of  President  Henry  S.  Anderson,  of 
the  Storm  King  Stone  Company.  Mr.  Ander- 
son writes  a  letter  to  the  local  papers  in  which 
he  declares  that  his  company  was  organized 
without  thought  of  the  proposed  Cornwall- 
West  Point  highway,  and  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  and  operating  a  quarry. 
He  makes  a  standing  offer  on  behalf  of  the 
company  to  donate  to  the  County  of  Orange 
the  sum  of  $5,000  if  any  one  of  three  possible 
routes  other  than  that  selected  by  the  State 
Engineer  is  utilized. 

In  this  same  connection  the  following  item 
of  news  makes  its  appearance,  and  assumes  a 
general  interest:  "The  Storm  King  Stone 
Company  has  closed  a  contract  with  the 
Mashek  Engineering  Company,  New  York, 
for  a  1,000-cubic  yard  per  day  stone-crushing 
plant,  to  be  built  at  Storm  King  Mountain  on 
the  Hudson  River.  The  contract  calls  for  the 
complete  plant  to  be  turned  over  to  the  owners 
in  operation." 

Section  140  of  the  new  State  Highway  Law 
now  pending  in  the  Legislature  provides  that 
the  State  shall  pay  the  entire  expense  for  the 
rights  of  way  and  construction  of  State  roads. 
The  enactment  of  this  law  would  relieve  the 
county  of  its  onerous  responsibility  in  the  pres- 
ent conditions. 
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THE  KENTUCKY  STATE  CAPITAL 


¥  X  those  (lays,  when  graft  and  poor  work- 
*  nianship  seem  to  go  hand  in  hand,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  point  to  a  great  public 
building:  that  combines  dignity  and  adequacy 
of  design,  honesty  and  rapidity  of  construc- 
tion, and  moderation  in  cost.  Such  a  building 
is  the  Kentucky  State  Capitol  at  Frankfort. 
It  is  true  that  this  building  has  cost  more  than 
was  originally  intended,  but  this  is  because 
the  plms  have  been  changed.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  time  of  construction  is  longer  than 
was  allotted  at  first,  but  this  is  due  to  the 
change  in  plans,  and  also  to  difficulties  in  the 
foundation  work  that  could  not  have  been 
foreseen.  The  finished  building  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  State  completely  paid  for  by  an  ap- 
pn)priation  that  is  modest  when  the  result  at- 
tained is  taken  into  account ;  that  manifestly 
represents  no  tribute  money  paid  to  politicians 
and  **men  with  a  pull,"  and  that  is  completed 
in  almost  record-breaking  time. 

The  Kentucky  Legislature  of  1904  appro- 
priated $1,000,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  State  Capitol,  and  on  June  10  of  that  year 
Mr.  Frank  M.  Andrews,  of  Dayton.  O.,  was 
chosen  architect.  In  January,  1905.  a  special 
session  of  the  Legislature  appropriated  $40,- 
000  for  a  site.  When  the  work  had  been  un- 
dertaken it  was  decided  to  have  the  interior 
finish  of  the  building  in  Georgia  marble,  to 
use  terra  cotta  instead  of  copper  for  roofing 
for  the  dome,  and  to  enrich  the  pediment  of 
the  front  pavilion  with  richly  carved  allegori- 
cal figures.    To  cover  this  extra  work  an  ad- 


ditional appropriation  of  $250,000  was  made 
by  the  Legislature  of  1906. 

The  building  is  of  the  Italian  renaissance 
architecture,  with  the  neo  classical  feature  of 
the  dome,  which  characterizes  the  general  de- 
sign of  State  Capitols.  In  size  it  is  402  feet 
and  10  inches  east  and  west,  and  180  feet 
through  the  central  pavillion  north  and  south, 
these  figures  being  excusive  of  the  terracing 
walls,  which  add  some  30  or  40  feet  each  way. 
It  shows  three  stories  in  the  treatment  of  its 
elevations  and  is  finished  with  parapet  walls 
which  give  the  api>earance  of  a  clerestory, 
and  which  accomnK)dates  an  attic  or  fourth 
floor,  used  for  fan  rooms,  storage  and  the 
House  and  Senate  balconies.  The  center  pa- 
vilions rise  some  five  feet  above  the  parapet 
walls,  and  above  them  is  the  base  and  the  true 
podium  of  the  dome.  From  the  terrace  walk 
to  the  top  of  the  center  pavilion  is  80  feet ;  to 
the  lantern  on  top  of  the  dome  210  feet. 

The  base  of  the  exterior  of  the  building  is 
of  Vermont  granite ;  the  rest  of  the  face  wc^rk, 
including  the  dome,  is  of  Bedford  limestone. 
The  first  story  is  of  rusticated  work  laid  up 
in  huge  blocks.  Through  the  second  and  third 
floors  run  70  large  monolithic  columns,  which 
surround  the  entire  building,  the  rear  and  end 
facades  being  treated  the  same  as  the  front. 
The  columns  are  Ionic  in  design  and  the  en- 
tablature above,  and  the  treatment  of  the  other 
features  of  the  building  conform  to  them.  The 
dome  is  treated  in  a  like  manner,  except  that 
the    twenty-four    encircling    columns  are  in 
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drums  instead  of  being  monolithic.  In  the 
matter  of  its  monolithic  columns  this  building 
stands  alone  among  State  Capitols,  and  the 
beauty  of  this  feature  can  be  fully  appreciated 
when  one  has  compared  them  to  the  sectional 
columns  of  other  buildings.  In  the  enrichment 
of  the  tympanum  of  the  front  pediment,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  the  Kentucky  Capitol  is  also  in  the  lead 
of  the  other  States. 

The  carved  tympanum  was  designed  by 
Charles  H.  Niehaus,  the  eminent  sculptor  of 
New  York.   This  magnificent  carving,  as  well 


as  all  of  the  limestone  work  on  the  capitoL  " 
was  executed  by  the  Dugan  Cut  Stone  C<'m-  | 
pany,  of  Bedford,  Ind.  This  firm  had  already 
established  its  reputation  by  many  notable  pub- 
lic buildings,  among  them  being  the  Mi--i-.- 
sippi  State  Capitol,  the  post  office  and  ciist.  -. 
house  and  city  hall  at  Kansas  Citv,  and  the 
main  art  building  at  the  St.  Louis  World  s 
Fair.  The  accompanying  illustrations  of  work 
on  the  Kentucky  -Capitol  merely  emphasize 
the  position  the  EHigan  Cut  Stone  Comj>an\ 
has  attained  in  the  highest  class  of  building 
operations. 


RECUTTING  CATHEDRAL  STATUES 

Gutzon   Borglum,   the  Sculptor,  Has  Completed  His  Task  of  Carving  the  Stages  for  the   Cathedra]  of 

St.  John  the  Divine  so  that  They  May  Fairly  Represent  His  Original  Creations.     Insisted  that  the 

Trustees  Have  the  Finishing  Done  by  More  Competent  Artists  than  Jounaeymen  Stone  Cutten 


STOXE  has  given  an  account  of  the  merry 
war  that  has  been  waged  over  the  carv- 
ing of  the  statuary  for  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine,  on  Morningside  Heights, 
New  York.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Gut- 
zon Borglum  is  the  sculptor  in  charge  of  the 
statuary,  and  that  he  designed  a  great  number 
of  statues  of  saints  and  figures  of  angels  to 
adorn  the  cathedral.  The  trustees  of  the  ca- 
thedral, with  the  idea  of  making  their  money 
go  as  far  as  possible,  put  the  cutting  of  these 
statues  in  the  hands  of  the  regular  cutstone 
contractor  for  the  building.  This  meant  that 
they  were  executed  by  journeymen  carvers, 
excellent  artisans  in  their  line,  but  men  with- 
out art  training  and  in  no  sense  sculptors. 
Mr.  Borglum  was  far  from  satisfied  with  the 
results,  but  his  protests  were  unheeded.  Then 
came  a  castigation  that  stirred  the  trustees  to 
action. 

Harry  Hems,  the  eminent  ecclesiastic  sculp- 
tor of  Exeter,  England,  paid  one  of  his  peri- 
odic visits  to  America.  Mr.  Hems  always  sees 
what  is  going  on  in  the  art  line,  and  he  in- 
spected the  cathedral  before  his  return.  He 
found  the  statues  atrocious,  and  he  frankly 
said  so  in  an  account  of  his  trip  written  for  a 
London  architectural  journal.  In  a  very  man- 
ly manner  Mr.  Borglum  admitted  the  truth  of 
the  criticisms,  but  proved  that  he  himself  was 


not  responsible  for  the  results.  He  then  put 
it  squarely  to  the  trustees :  he  must  be  given  a 
chance  to  recut  the  existing  statues  and  have 
all  future  ones  carved  under  his  direction,  or 
he  would  publicly  disclaim  the  work.  The 
trustees  weakened,  of  course.  The  result  is 
told  in  the  following  interesting  article  from 
the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

The  incessant  **tic-tack''  of  a  stonecutter's 
hammer  ceased  abruptly  at  lo  o'clock  this 
morning,  says  the  reporter.  Several  loiterers 
in  the  sunlight  which  lay  along  Momingside 
avenue,  West,  looked  up  at  the  east  wall  of  the 
Belmont  Chapel  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine  and  saw  a  thickset  man,  in  shirt 
sleeves,  step  bade  on  the  scaffolding  high 
above  and  view  with  long,  steady  gaze  the  fig- 
ure of  an  archangel,  upon  which  he  had  been 
at  work. 

They  saw  him  reach  down  for  his  coat,  and 
an  instant  later  several  metal  tools  rattled 
through  the  staging  and  clanged  on  the  broken 
stones  below.  And  then  Gutzon  Borglum. 
who  three  years  ago  received  a  commission 
for  the  figures  which  are  to  fill  the  interior  and 
exterior  niches  of  the  great  place  of  wor>^hip. 
clambered  down  the  ladders.  At  the  bottom 
he  announced  that,  with  three  exceptions,  the 
forty-odd  figures  of  saints,  angels  and  divines 
which  had  already  been  emplaced  upon  the 
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structure  had  been  recut  to  conform  to  the 
itlcas  which  the  sculptor  had  originally  in- 
tendetl  to  convey. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  year  ago,  when 
the  figures,  then  completed,  were  placed  with- 
in and  on  the  walls  of  the  chajK'l,  Mr.  Borg- 
luin  entered  a  protest  against  their  acceptance 
l>y  the  cathe<iral  committee  on  the  ground  that 


encouraged  by  his  partial  victory,  he  empha- 
sized his  demands,  with  the  final  result  that 
every  piece  of  statuary  which  from  now  on 
will  form  a  part  of  the  edifice  in  the  future  is 
being  cut  under  the  walls  of  the  cathedral. 

Itflfecting  the  change  was  no  slight  under- 
taking for  the  sculptor.  It  practicallv  meant 
ren'odi'ling  in  cold  stone.     There  were  nearly 
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the  stonecutting  firm  which  had  shaped  the 
figures  had  debated  radically  from  his  models. 

He  declined  to  allt)w  them  to  stand  as  his 
work  and  threatened,  in  event  of  the  refusal 
of  the  connnittee  to  permit  him  to  recut  them 
— at  his  own  expense — to  repudiate  the  work 
utterly.  He  also  stipulatetf  that  the  additional 
figures  should  l)e  cut  under  his  <lirect  super- 
vision— on  the  cathedral  grounds. 

For  *iome  week's  the  committee  demurretl, 
but  finally  permission  was  granted  the  sculptor 
to  recut  thv»  figures.  In  regard  to  the  new- 
work,  the  co'umittee  suggested  that  if  Mr. 
P.orglum  wished  to  superintend  the  cutting  he 
might  jouru'^y  over  to  Hoboken  and  supervise 
the  w^rk  there.     But  he  did  not  so  desire,  and. 


forty  figures  in  the  interior  of  the  chapel, 
twenty  of  the  English  divines,  the  saints  and 
angels.  In  not  a  few  instances  the  cutters  had 
departed  st)  far  from  the  models  as  to  render 
them  in  face  and  expression  anything  but  what 
the  artist  had  intended  them  to  be.  lUit  as  the 
statuary  permitted  an  eighth  of  an  inch  deeper 
cutting,  Mr.  Borglum,  in  some  cases,  was  able 
to  chisel  the  lineaments  as  originally  a>n- 
ceived. 

In  a  majority  of  the  figures,  however.  eve»^ 
the  eight  inch  depth  allowed  for  the  remedial 
steel  w?s  insufficient  to  admit  of  alteration 
desired.  The  result  was  that  he  was  obliged 
to  discard  models  utterly  and  to  evolve  new 
conceptions.      This    meant    days    of    study — 
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sometimes  weeks.  But,  in  the  end,  the  results, 
as  Mr.  Borglum  stated  to-day,  were  an  im- 
provement upon  the  clay  models. 

The  results  have  been  appreciated  by  Dr. 
Huntington  and  by  all  of  the  cathedral  com- 
mittee who  have  followed  the  work;  for, 
whereas  the  figures  when  first  placed  in  the 
transepts  gave  merely  the  impression  of  stone 
figures,  the  effect  they  now  give  is  the  effect 
desired  by  the  sculptor — an  ensemble  dig^iity, 
benignity,  divinity. 

Month  after  month  Mr.  Borglum  spent  his 
mornings  in  this  chapel,  and  two  weeks  ago 
he  quitted  it  with  the  conviction  that  every- 
thing his  art  could  do  had  been  done. 

Then  the  chancel  wall  of  the  chapel,  front- 
ing on  Morningside  avenue,  engaged  his  at- 
tention. Underneath  the  arch  is  a  figure  of 
The  child.  Below,  on  either  side,  are  archan- 
gels, and  lower  still  are  three  figures,  Simeon, 
the  Virgin  and  Zacharias.  As  they  came  from 
the  cutters  these,  too,  were  expressionless, 
gazing  out  over  the  park  beneath  the  heights 
in  stony  vacuity. 

Stagings  were  built  here,  and  day  after  day 
pedestrians  along  the  thoroughfare  have 
paused  to  watch  the  sculptor  and  his  assist- 
ants at  their  self-imposed  task.  Yesterday  the 
recutting  of  the  effigy  of  Simeon  was  complet- 
ed and  work  begun  upon  Zacharias.  This  will 
be  completed  to-day  and  then  only  the  figure 
of  the  \'irgin  will  remain.  If  the  weather  re- 
mains clear  this  will  be  recut  on  Saturday,  and 
then  the  sculptor  will  have  done. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  a  long  shed  fronting 
the  western  arch' of  the  building,  standing  in 
the  semi-gloom,  is  a  row  of  figures  in  flowing 
garments.  In  height  they  scale  eleven  feet, 
and  upon  a  staging  along  the  front  of  them  is 
a  squad  of  cutters  modeling  the  features  as 
they  appear  in  the  saflFron  cliy  models,  which 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  every  figure. 

Matthew  and  Thomas  are  there,  and  Simon 
Jude.  James,  Andrews,  Peter,  Bartholomew, 
Philip,  John  and  James  the  Less.  Peter's  fea- 
tures are  ^s  yet  but  faintly  cut,  as  are  An- 
drew's :  the  others  are  about  ready  frr  placing 
in  the  niches,  which  run  along  the  outside  of 
the  choir  of  the  main  buildings.  Paul  is  yet  to 
be  evolved  in  clay. 

Mr.  Borglum  spends  almost  an  hour  each 


day  upon  this  staging,  and  he  takes  alino>t  a^ 
much  pride  in  the  development  of  the  cuttci  - 
as  in  the  success  of  the  figures.  The  nit-n 
themselves  realize  that  they  have  improve* i  in 
their  facility  and  the  joy  they  take  in  their 
work  is  good  to  see.  Each  figure  suggests  dif- 
ferent tooling,  and  the  sculptor  has  securtnj 
distinctive  treatment  on  all  of  them.  The 
purely  architectural  effect  is  lacking,  but  the 
.sculptural  effect  is  strikingly  apparent. 

* 'There  will  be  no  need  of  recutting  these 
figures,"  said  Mr.  Borglum  this  morning. 
"From  now  on  there  will  be  no  delav  so  far 
as  the  sculptor  of  the  cathedral  is  concerned, 
at  least." 

Asked  how  he  thought  the  work  in  general 
on  the  structure  was  progressing,  Mr.  Borg- 
lum said  he  thought  it  would  be  well  for  not 
only  the  sculptor  but  the  architect  to  have  an 
office  on  the  cathedral  grounds.  The  archi- 
tect, he  remarked,  has  at  present  no  such  quar- 
ters in  proximity  to  the  great  work  now  in 
progress. 


AN  EXHIBIT  OF  SCULPTURE 
The  National  Society  to  Have  an  Important  Exhi- 
bition at  Baltimore 

The  National  Sculpture  Society  will  hold  an 
exhibition  of  Sculpture  in  the  5th  Regiment 
Armory  at  Bahimore,  Md.,  during  the  month 
of  April,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Municii^al 
Art  Society  of  Baltimore. 

Practically  every  sculptor  in  this  continent 
will  be  represented,  over  one  hundred  in  nuni- 
ber,  by  about  four  hundred  examples  of  their 
work.  Over  two  hundred  bronzes  of  all  sizes, 
cast  in  American  bronze  foundries.  A  number 
of  equestrian  statues,  marble  groups,  statues, 
busts  and  reliefs  of  all  kinds  will  form  a  part 
of  the  display. 

This  is  the  first  exhibition  held  out  of  New 
York  by  the  Society,  and  is  expected  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  others  in  various  large  cities 
throughout  the  United  States.  Amongst  the 
sculptors  who  will  exhibit  are :  Herbert  Adams. 
Vincenzo  Alfano.  Paul  \V.  Bartlett.  Chester 
Beach,  Karl  Ritter,  .Solon  H.  Borglum.  John 
J.  Boyle.  Victor  D.  Brenner.  Richard  E. 
Brooks,  Edith  Woodman  Burroughs.  Thomas 
S.  Clarke,  C.  E.  Dallin,  Daniel  C.  French. 
Ch-rles  (Irafflv,  Charles  R.  Harlev,  Eli  Har- 
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vcy,  Carl  A.  Heber,  Anna  V.  Hyatt,  Albert 
Jaegers,  Ephraim  Keyser,  Isidore  Konti,  Eve- 
lyn B.  Longman,  H.  A.  MacNeil,  Charles  H. 
Niehaus,  Attilio  PiccirilH,  R.  Hinton  Perry,  J. 
F.  Roine,  Henry  M.  Shrady,  Lorady  Taft, 
Bessie  Potter  \onnoh,  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  Adolph 
A.  Weinman,  Helen  Mears,  Enid  Yandell. 


ALABAMA  MARBLE 

A  New  Company  Formed  to  Develop  Propertiet 

in  Talladega  County 

The  Alabama  Marble  Quarries,  recently  in- 
corporated at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  has  organ- 
ized by  the  election  of  the  following  officers: 
Dr.  J.  L.  Gaston,  Montgomery,  president;  H. 
L.  McEldery,  Talladega,  vice-president ;  Louis 
B.  Farley,  Montgomery,  treasurer ;  T.  J.  Scott, 
Montgomery,  secretary;  J.  Taylor  Scott, 
Montgomery,  general  manager. 

The  Alabama  Marble  Quarries  owns  a  prop- 
erty near  Sycamore,  in  Talladega  County, 
within  one  mile  of  the  Ijouisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad,  upon  which  valuable  deposits  of 
marble  are  said  to  be.  This  property  was  pur- 
chased by  the  firm  of  Scott  &  Sons  several 
year'^  ajq^o.  and  since  then  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  dei>osit  has  been  made  under  the 
sui)er vision  of  experts.  Within  the  last  few 
months  a  company  was  organized  to  handle 
the  property  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000, 
divided  into  30,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of 
$10  each. 

The  result  of  the  investigation  has  shown, 
so  it  is  stated,  that  the  deposit  is  400  feet  wide, 
more  than  2,000  feet  long  and  of  a  depth  un- 
known. Rorings  carried  to  a  depth  of  126  feet 
did  not  penetrate  through  the  marble.  From 
calculations  based  upon  the  investigations 
made  it  is  stated  that  sufficient  marble  exists 
to  keep  in  operation  for  192  years  a  quarry 
with  an  annual  output  of  250,000  cubic  feet. 
The  actual  quantity  of  marble  contained  is  said 
in  all  probability  to  be  incalatlable. 

A  correspondent  writes  that  the  marble  is  of 
the  highest  quality  and  that  it  takes  a  very  fine 
polish,  being  especially  adapted  for  interior 
work.  In  fact,  the  high  quality  of  the  samples 
obtained  would  indicate  that  the  marble  will 
never  be  used  for  exterior  decoration,  as  it 
will  command  such  a  price  as  to  prohibit  its 


use  for  this  purpose,  being  perfectly  adapted 
for  statuary  and  monumental  purposes  requir- 
ing close  texture  and  high  polish. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  the  quarrying  of  marble  is  not  an  industry 
new  to  Alabama.  Previous  to  the  Civil  War 
quarries  were  worked  by  hand,  slaves  being 
employed  for  the  labor.  After  the  war  the 
industry  was  destroyed  because  of  inability  to 
obtain  suitable  and  cheap  labor. 

In  the  last  several  years  a  quarry  near  Syl- 
lacauga  has  been  operated  by  Ghant  Brothers. 
It  is  stated  that  the  demand  for  Alabama  mar- 
ble is  always  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

A  very  striking  example  of  the  use  of  Ala- 
bama marble  for  interior  decoration  and  elab- 
orate carving  of  the  highest  character  can  be 
seen  in  the  Day  and  Night  Bank,  on  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York.  This  shows  not  only  pol- 
ished work  but  carved  ornaments  and  statuary. 
The  bank  interior  is  considered  one  of  the  fin- 
est examples  of  marble  work  in  New  York. 


THE  TREASURY  BUILDING 

New  Front  of  the    FanKMit   Structure  to  Be    of 
Granite 

The  sandstone  front  of  the  Treasury  Build- 
ing, in  Washington,  is  to  be  replaced  with 
granite  to  match  the  remainder  of  the  building. 
This  sandstone,  which  was  brought  from 
Acquia  Creek,  in  Virginia,  in  1840,  shows  a 
disposition  to  disintegrate.  I^rge  chunks  of 
the  portico  have  been  falling  from  time  to  time, 
narrowly  missing  people's  heads,  and  it  was 
finally  decided  that  the  whole  facade,  pillars 
and  all.  would  have  to  be  removed  and  replaced 
with  stronger  material. 

As  originally  erected,  the  building  was  a 
copy  of  the  Temple  of  Pallas  Minerva  at 
Athens,  and  its  site  was  chosen  by  that  iras- 
cible and  obstinate  old  gentleman  Andrew 
Jackson.  Congress  left  the  matter  to  him.  and 
one  day,  as  it  is  related,  he  walked  over  from 
the  WTiite  House,  thrust  his  cane  into  the 
ground,  and  said : 

'This  is  the  best  place  for  the  building. 
Put  it  here!" 

Visitors  at  the  national  capital  are  much 
impressed,  not  unnaturally,  bv  the  information, 
conveyed  to  them  by  professional  guides,  that 
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the  gigantic  pillars  which  uphold  the  roofs  of 
the  porticos  on  the  north,  south  and  west  sides 
of  the  treasury,  are  monoliths,  the  largest  in 
the  world,  each  of  them  being  hewn  out  of  a 
single  block  of  granite. 

They  are  further  astonished  when  told  that 
these  pillars  were  brought  all  the  way  from 
Dix  Island,  near  Rockford,  in  Maine,  being 
put  aboard  sailing  vessels,  landed  at  George- 
town, and  hauled  to  the  building  site  by  teams 
of  i8  oxen. 

The  treasury  as  it  stands  to-day  is  a  building 


of  granite — save  only  for  the  old  and  original 
sandstone  structure  which,  as  already  ex- 
plained, forms  the  middle  section  of  its  ea-t 
side.  It  is  now  intended  to  remove  the  entire 
front  of  this  ancient  edifice. 

Architecturally  speaking,  there  will  be  no 
alterations;  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  substitu- 
ting one  material  for  another.  However,  inci- 
dental to  the  operation,  the  sandstone  pillar>- 
which  are  composed  of  series  of  sup)erj>osed 
cylindrical  sections,  will  be  replaced  by  granite 
monoliths. 


THE  GREAT  ZUNI  DAM 

An  Immense  Elngineering  Work  Gunplcfted  in   New   Mexico.    Hie  Site  is  Ckxse  to  a  Famous  Mc 
Pueblo  Discovered  by  G>ronado  in   1341.     Rock  Drills  Were  Operated  by 
Untrained  Indians  and  Gave  Perfect  Sabtfactkni 


During  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  great 
engineering  works  have  been  carried  to  com- 
pletion in  the  United  States.  Many  of  them 
have  been  in  inaccessible  places,  and  great  nat- 
ural obstacles  have  had  to  be  overcome.  They 
are  out  of  the  way  of  ordinary  observation, 
and  so  they  have  not  attracted  the  general  at- 
tention that  they  deserve.  A  few  decades  ago 
these  great  works  would  have  been  considered 
among  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  would 
have  called  out  admiring  comments  every- 
where. A  large  proportion  of  the  engineering 
feats  have  been  undertaken  by  the  general 
government  in  pursuance  of  its  irrigation 
plans,  to  make  "the  waste  places  blossom  like 
the  rose." 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  public 
works  recently  brought  to  completion  is  the 
great  Zuni  dam,  in  New  Mexico,  which  was 
finished  in  January  last.  This  is  near  the 
Pueblo  of  Zuni.  When  the  Spaniards,  under 
Coronado,  visited  New  Mexico,  in  1541,  the 
Pueblo  was  on  the  top  of  an  aimost  inaccessi- 
ble ^fesa,  6,950  feet  in  height.  The  ruins  are 
still  in  evidence.  The  Spaniards  compelled  the 
Indians  to  move  to  the  present  site  of  the  vil- 
lage in  the  vallev  four  and  one-half  miles  be- 
low the  dam.  The  d^m  proper  is  90  feet  high, 
450  feet  long,  410  feet  wide  at  base  and  30 
feet  wide  at  top.    It  is  a  combination  rock  and 


earth  fill — the  rock  laid  up  dry  140  iett  at 
base,  10  feet  at  top.  The  dirt  was  put  in  by 
the  hydraulic  process,  and  is  270  feet  at  base 
and  20  feet  at  top.  The  slope  was  covered 
witli  a  foot  of  gravel,  on  which  was  placed  18 
inches  of  rip-rap  set  on  edge,  and  on  top  of 
this  was  placed  another  foot  of  gravel.  The 
water  is  drawn  through  a  concrete  tunnel  450 
feet  long,  which  connects  with  a  concrete  gate 
tower  60  feet  high  inside  the  reservoir.  The 
reservoir  when  full  will  cover  640  acres,  at  an 
average  depth  of  35  feet.  A  spillway  100  feet 
wide  provides  for  the  discharge  of  floorl 
waters.  The  labor  was  done  by  Indians,  super- 
intended by  a  few  white  men.  The  dam  was 
built  by  the  Indian  Bureau,  for  the  benefit  <:>f 
the  Indians  of  the  Pueblo  of  Zuni.  The  witer 
is  to  be  used  for  irrigation  purposes. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the 
work  is  that  the  stone  for  the  dam  was  gotten 
out  by  the  Indians.  Wood  Rock  Drills,  manu- 
facturcfl  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  were  used  in 
quarrying  the  stone,  and  it  is  a  splendid  testi- 
monial to  the  strength  and  simplicity  of  action 
of  these  drills  that  they  were  operated  by  the 
Indians. 

Mr.  John  B.  Harper,  super intentendent  of 
irrigation  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
writes  as  follows  to  the  Wood  Drill  Worker 
*Th5e    Zuni    Dam    was    finislied    last    month. 
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menace  to  the  lives  of  miners,  as  well  as  to  the 
general  public.  They  can  be  placed  in  charge 
of  officials  and  kept  from  the  workmen,  and  in 
case  of  "miss-fires"  they  can  be  returned  to 
the  makers  or  destroyed  by  mea^.o  provided 
for  that  purpose. 


Great  Dam  at  Marble  Falls,  Tex. 

The  Granite  Manufacturing  Q>mpany  of 
Dallas,  Tex.,  G.  W.  Voires,  manager,  was  re- 
cently incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $300,000 
to  develop  water  power  on  the  Colorado  River 
at  Marble  Falls,  Tex.  The  company  has  al- 
ready purchased  7,000  barrels  of  cement  and 
500,000  pounds  of  shear  bars  for  initial  work 
on  the  construction  of  an  immense  dam.  The 
dam  will  fill  the  crevasses  in  the  natural  dam 
already  in  existence  and  add  10  feet  to  the  ele- 
vation. The  height  of  the  mass  of  masonry 
will  range  from  10  to  18  feet,  the  dip  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  making  a  higher  dam 
necessary.  It  will  be  erected  of  reinforced 
concrete,  and  the  two  faces  will  be  almost  ex- 
act counterparts  of  the  sea  front  of  the  Gal- 
veston sea  wall.  The  "thrust"  of  the  water  will 
thus  strike  the  upper  concave  surface  of  the 
dam  at  exact  right  angles.  The  total  height 
of  the  capped  dam  will  be  36  feet.  Its  length 
will  be  1,400  feet.  Its  general  form  will  be  not 
unlike  the  hollow  culverts  on  railroads,  the  in- 
terior of  the  tunnel  being  substantial  frame- 
work of  steel,  making  the  entire  structure 
everlasting.  The  steel  will  be  secured  in  tlie 
adamantine  ledge  of  rock,  popularly  designat- 
ed as  "black  marble,"  by  sinking  an  anchor- 
ing. The  lake  thus  formed  will  be  the  largest 
inland  body  of  fresh  water  in  Texas,  if  not  in 
the  southwest.  The  amount  of  power  which 
will  thus  be  developed  and  the  use  to  which  it 
will  be  supplied  cannot  now  be  stated  on  cred- 
ible authority. 


An  Authority  on  Rock  Formation 

Dr.  H.  C.  Sorby,  one  of  the  most  successful 
modern  students  of  geological  science,  has  just 
died  in  Leeds,  England.  He  was  the  first  who 
employed  the  microscope  as  an  aid  in  ascer- 
taining the  strength  of  materials,  and  especial- 
ly of  building  stone.  The  papers  he  read  before 
the  British  Geological  Society  greatly  enlarged 


the  knowledge  of  litholog}'.  In  manv  ca^cs 
where  there  was  some  uncertainty  about  iden- 
tification by  means  of  fossils  his  examination 
suggested  the  formation.  As  he  was  a  chenu>t 
and  a  biologist  his  conclusions  were  more  gen- 
erally accepted  than  those  of  other  inquirers. 
His  ingenuity  is  suggested  by  a  machine  he 
invented  in  order  to  produce  the  obli<iue 
lamination  often  seen  in  beds  of  shale  and 
which  was  a  puzzle  to  geologists.  Sand  poured 
into  a  small  trough  was  carried  forward  by 
means  of  a  screw,  and,  falling  down  into  a  nar- 
row space  between  a*  board  and  a  sheet  of 
glass,  arranged  itself  in  inclined  layers  accord- 
ing to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  screw  was 
worked  and  the  angle  at  which  the  instrument 
was  held.  One  of  his  most  important  discov- 
eries related  to  cleavage;  his  microscope  re- 
vealed that  the  minute  particles  of  the  clay- 
slate  were  either  lengthened  in  the  direction 
of  the  cleavage  planes,  or  that  those  minute 
particles  which  were  of  unequal  dimensions 
were  so  rearranged  that  their  longer  dimen- 
sions coincided  with  the  planes  of  the  cleav- 
age. A  description  of  his  discoveries,  how- 
ever, requires  a  large  volume.  Dr.  Sorhy  was 
born  near  Sheffield  in  1826,  and  his  knowledge 
of  science  was  mainly  derived  from  hi^  «)wn 
researches. 


Strike  Affects  Electric  Power  Demand 

One  result  of  the  granite  strike  is  the  great- 
ly reduced  demand  for  electric  power,  say^*  the 
Barre  Times,  When  all  the  granite  quarries 
and  stone  sheds  in  Barre  and  Montpelier  are 
running,  the  Consolidated  Lighting  Company 
is  called  upon  to  furnish  about  4,500  horse- 
power daily.  Since  the  shut-down  the  demand 
from  this  quarter  has  not  exceeded  50  horse- 
power daily,  and  some  days  not  the  half  of 
that.  The  minimum  basis  for  the  motors  is 
one  dollar  per  horsepower  per  month. 


Big  Block  of  Building  Stone 

One  of  the  largest  and  heaviest  building 
stones  ever  quarried  in  Great  Britain  was 
taken  some  time  ago  from  the  Plankington 
bed.  near  Norwich.  It  was  in  one  piece,  with- 
out crack  or  flnw,  and  weighed  over  35  tons. 
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COST  OF  MARBLE  WORK  A  CENTURY  AGO 

Interesting  Entries  in  the  Diaiy  of  John  McComb,  Jr.,  Architect  of  the  New  York  City  Hall. 

VisiU  to  the  Marble  Quarries  at  West  Stockbridge.     The  Wages  Paid 

to  High-Qass  Carvers  and  Stone-Cutters 

TllERK   has   recently   been    found   in    the     received  the  35.0f)0  cubic  feel  of  stone  neces- 
Hbrary  of  the  New  York  Historical  So-     sury  for  the  completion  of  the  building.     He 
ciety  the  manuscript  diary  of  John  McComb,     sailed  up  the  Hudson  to  the  city  of  Hudson, 


Jr.,  the  architect  of  the  New  York  City  Hall. 
This  is  of  great  interest  for  the  information 
it  g^ves  as  to  the  cost  of  building  construction 
a  century  ago,  and  as  to  the  wages  then  paid 
to  quarrymen  and  stone-cutters. 

At  the  outlet  of  the  undertaking  it  had  been 
intended  to  build  the  City  Hall  of  brown- 
stone,  anti  a  quarry  of  thit  material  in  Xew- 


**aboard  of  Capt.  Hathaway"  (this  was  three 
years  before  I'ulton's  first  steamboat  made 
that  voyage),  and  was  three  days  on  this 
journey  of  loo  miles.  From  Hudson  he  drove 
across  country  to  the  Berkshires,  where  he 
found  nine  men  at  work  in  the  quarries,  and 
five  more  engaged  in  making  a  road  over 
which  to  cart  the  stone. 


ThF.    CikRAT    Zl   Nl     M  \S')NRY    D.WI 


ark  had  been  leased  by  the  city.  .After  much 
urging  by  McComb,  the  Council  and  buildi.ig 
committee  decided  to  use  marble,  so  in  May, 
1804,  a  year  after  the  cornerstone  had  been 
laid,  the  architect  went  to  Xewark  to  dispose 
of  the  brown  stone  quarry. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1804,  McComb  started 
for  a  trip  to  the  marble  quarries  at  West 
Stockbridge.    fri)m   which   the  city  eventually 


Let  artists  and  sculptors  who  believe  that 
they  are  luiderpaitl  in  K^oj,  read  this  entry 
made  by  McComb  on  March  8,  1805: 

"The  building  committee  met  and  ipiviint- 
ed  Mr.  John  Lemaire,  carver  at  four  dollars 
per  day,  winter  and  summer,  he  to  give  his 
work  and   strict  attendance." 

A  rival  artist  evidently  criticised  Lemaire's 
work  adversely,   for,  on   .April  20,   1806,   Mc- 
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Comb  made  the  following  report  to  the  build- 
ing committee: 

"I  have  visited  the  carver's  shop  almost 
daily,  and  have  been  always  pleased  with  Mr. 
Lemaire's  attention,  mode  of  working  and  fin- 
ishing the  capitals,  work  which  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  in  the  United  States  and  I  pre- 
sume but  seldom  seen  better  erected  in  Eu- 
rope, and  which  for  proportion  and  neatness 
of  workmanship  will  serve  as  models  for  all 
carvers  in  the  future/* 

The  architect  was  not  putting  the  matter  too 
strongly  when  he  made  that  prediction.  That 
commission  of  experts,  which  recently  de- 
clared, unanimously,  that  New  York's  City 
Hall  was  the  finest  example  of  architecture  in 
the  United  States,  did  not  ignore  the  capitals 
and  other  details  of  the  artist  who  carved 
them  at  four  dollars  a  day. 

Work  on  the  building  was  suspended  each 
winter  because  of  the  weather  conditions.  On 
November  17,  1804,  McComb  wrote  in  his 
diary : 

*'\\'e  discharged  the  masons  and  had  the 
walls  covered  in.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Stein- 
back  received  about  420$  for  their  ser\'ices  for 
this  season. 

"Nov.  26.  I  received  my  year's  pay  to  Sat- 
urday night,  the  24th  inst.,  amounting  to 
1872$.  The  balance  of  my  acct.  received  .for 
sundries  $916.31." 

The  city's  total  expenditure  on  the  hall  in 
1804  was  £12426  3s.  sd. 

The  stone  cutters  and  cartmen  demanded 
more  pay,  so  the  architect  had  to  turn  from  his 
drawings  and  designs  to  attend  to  that  detail 
of  labor.  His  report  to  the  building  commit- 
tee on  the  matter  was: 

'^Gentlemen :  Agreeable  to  your  directions, 
I  have  made  the  requisite  inquiries  respecting 
the  propriety  of  complying  with  the  applica- 
tions for  the  Journeymen  S.  Cutters,  and 
Cartmen  for  an  increa^^e  of  pay. 

*'As  it  respects  the  application  of  the  S. 
Cutters  I  find  on  inquiry  of  Mr.  Campble,  that 
they  are  not  correct  in  stating  that  H  of  their 
body  get  higher  waives  at  the  different  shops. 
That  very  few  of  tlicm  get  13/  per  day  and 
from  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  at  the 
shops  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  a  great 
demand  for  workmen. 


*'It  is  admitted  that  the  markets  and  house 
rent  is  high,  but  we  deem  it  impossible  to 
regulate  the  wages  so  as  always  to  be  equal  to 
them.  As  the  stone-cutters  already  receive  a 
higher  price  for  their  labor  than  either 
masons  or  carpenters,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  wages  ought  not  to  be  raised,  for  when 
we  consider  that  this  is  a  steady  job,  and  that 
they  receive  their  money  regularly,  we  believe 
that  they  cannot  better  themselves.  It  would 
answer  to  no  good  purpose.  We  will  not  be 
able  to  get  a  man  the  more  fit  for  it,  as  the 
price  at  the  shop  would  of  course  raise  al<o, 
and  it  would  be  the  means  of  raising  the 
wages  of  masons,  carpenters,  laborers,  and  of 
all  persons  connected  with  the  building^  line." 

In  May,  1805,  the  quarrymen  of  West 
Stockbridge,  Johnson  and  Stevens,  failed,  l>e- 
ing  $1,500  in  arrears  on  their  payments  to  the 
carters  and  the  men  who  broke  out  the  stone. 
After  much  anxious  negotiation  and  dickering 
the  city  consented  to  the  transfer  of  a  mort- 
gage that  was  a  factor  in  the  difficulties,  and 
the  bankrupt  firm  was  enabled  to  continue  its 
work  of  furnishing  the  marble. 

Up  to  November  29,  when  the  work  was 
stopped  for  the  winter,  the  city's  total  expen- 
diture on  the  hall  was  $124,550. 

For  the  rest  of  the  period  of  building  the 
notes  in  the  diary  are  scant,  although  on  Jan- 
uary 27,  1808,  there  is  an  entry  showing  that 
130  green  cedar  poles  were  bought  from  Hen- 
ry Kingsland,  probably  for  scaffolding.  That 
is  the  last  item  recorded  in  the  one  blank-bcn^k 
volume  of  the  architect's  diary  which  has  been 
found  in  the  archives  of  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society. 

That  expenditure  of  $124,550  in  1805  evi- 
dently overawed  the  city  and  the  building  com- 
mittee, and  but  little  was  done  in  1806. 

By  December  i.  1807,  the  structure  had 
been  pushed  only  to  the  underside  of  the  sec- 
ond story  windowsills,  and  the  original  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  had  long  since  been  exceeded. 

In  1808  the  wages  of  the  stone-cutters  were 
reduced  from  $1.25  to  $1.00  a  day,  and  during 
that  and  the  next  year  hard  times  retarded 
the  w^ork.  Prosperity  came  wnth  18 10.  but 
that,  too,  added  to  the  trials  of  the  architect 
and  builder,  for  then  it  was  difficult  to  jjet 
efficient  workmen  at  the  price  which  the  city 
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was  willing  to  pay.  Nevertheless,  the  roof 
was  practically  finished  in  that  year,  and  the 
a)pper  for  sheathing  it  was  brought  from 
abroa<l  at  a  cost  of  £2425. 

On  July  4,  181 1,  the  city  officials  celebrated 
in  the  new  building,  but  another  year  elapsed 
!)cfore  all  of  the  departments  of  the  corpora- 
tion were  installed  in  their  new  quarters.  In 
that  year  another  $roo,ooo  were  spent  on  the 
bulMing.  mostly  for  interior  linish  and  em- 
l)elii>hnient. 


Canadian  Mica  Exports  Growing 

C'ana<lian  sntistics  show  a  rapid  growth  in 
the  exportation  of  mica  from  the  Dominion.  In 
the  fiscal  year  181/)  the  shipments  were  558.419 
[Xiunds.  valued  at  $55/>27 ;  in  \ijp(\  1.320,634 
pounds,  worth  S335.591  :  and  in  l<)<)7,  i./vV-" 
fX>3  l>ounds.  valued  at  $^)32, 5^)0.  The  I'nited 
States  is  the  best  customer,  taking  la^t  year 
nearly  00  per  cent.,  most  of  the  balance  g'^ing 
to  Great  Britain. 


A  Memorial  Statute 

One  of  the  most  striking  public  monuments 
is  al)Out  to  be  unveiled  in  lUida-IVsth,  erected 
in  honor  of  X'orosniasty.  the  author  o\  the 
Hungarian  national  hymn.  The  work  hns  been 


executed  in  the  studios  of  Paolo  Triscornia,  at 
Carrara,  which  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
ateliers  in  the  art  center  for  sculptural  work 
in  Italy.  The  monument  represents  the  poet 
seated,  and  will  be  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
memorials  in  existence.  We  are  privileged  to 
show  a  portion  of  the  base.  This  represents 
quite  a  new  system,  inasmuch  as  the  groups, 
although  in  high  relief,  look  like  the  round 
plastic,  the  reliefs  going  around  the  entire 
base.  The  vigor  of  the  modelling  and  the  skill 
with  which  the  work  has  been  interpreted  in 
marble  will  at  t^nce  be  apparent.  The  entire 
work  is  a  triumph  of  conce])tion  and  execution. 


Cement  in  Australia 

In  answer  to  in(|uiries  Consul  Orlando  11. 
Raker  of  Sydney,  Xew  South  Wales,  furnishes 
the  following  information  :  The  imports  of  ce- 
ment into  Australia  in  U)o6  amounted  to  88,- 
0'0.03^^  pounds,  imported  from  the  following 
countries:  riermany.  50.44  i,c>)0  pounds; 
I'nited  Kingdom.  34,^»48/>53  pounds;  United 
States,  2^jAis2  pountls;  other  countries,  3.- 
572.141  i^ounds.  The  wholesale  price  at  Syd- 
ney varies,  but  is  at  present  about  $2.50  per 
ca<k  of  375  pounds.  The  cement  works  in  New 
South  Wales  produce  about  i.noo  tons  per 
week,  but  the\  will  soon  be  enhrged. 
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On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  new 
Custom  House  in  Bowling  Green,  New  York, 
are  large  columns  of  colored  Italian  marble. 
Although  they  have  been  exposed  but  a  short 
time  it  is  declared  that  cracks  have  appeared 
and  it  is  feared  that  disintegration  has  already 
begun.  This  is  a  very  striking  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  the  criticism  made  in  the  columns 
of  Stone  magazine  a  few  months  ago  against 
the  employment  of  fancy  foreign  marbles  for 
exterior  decoration.  It  was  declared  that  these 
beautiful  European  marbles  were  mostly  from 
a  warm,  dry  climate  and  that  they  could  not 
withstand  the  severity  of  American  winters 
unless  under  shelter.  It  was  pointed  out,  in 
particular,  that  brecciated  marbles  were  spec- 
ially unfitted  to  withstand  exposure,  and  that 
the  only  kind  that  could  be  expected  to  weather 
well  were  those  of  close  grain  and  even  tex- 
ture. Architects  are  fond  of  rich  color  effects 
and  bold  patterns,  and  so  they  are  tempted  to 
use  breccias  under  conditions  that  they  should 
never  be  called  upon  to  confront.  The  col- 
umns on  the  exterior  of  the  New  York  Custom 
House  are  of  brecciated  marble,  and  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  Rut  they  should  have  been 
placed  within  doors.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the   columns   in   the   interior   of  the   Custom 


House  are  of  a  sound  Cipolino  marble  that 
would  have  proved  far  more  durable  if  used 
in  the  vestibule  than  the  ones  that  found  a 
place  there.  This  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
architects  seem  to  know  less  about  the  physi- 
cal properties  of  stone  than  about  any  other 
material  with  which  they  deal.  The  reason  fcr 
it  is  the  lack  of  literature  on  the  subject 
More  information  as  to  the  strength,  durability 
and  weathering  quialities  of  stone  will  be 
found  in  the  columns  of  this  magazine  than 
can  be  found  anywhere  else.  It  is  just  as  im- 
portant that  architects  should  master  the  sub- 
ject as  that  they  should  understand  the  laws 
of  stress  and  strain  in  iron  and  steel. 


An  interesting  legal  case  that  may  have  ri 
bearing  on  stone-working  in  this  countrj',  has 
just  been  decided  in  the  English  courts. 
Messrs.  Robert  Neill  &  Sons,  Manchester, 
sought  to  recover  12/.  i^.  2d,  from  Messrs. 
Martin,  stonecarvers,  for  work  done  and  ma- 
terial supplied.  It  arose  out  of  municipal 
schools  at  South  Shields  for  which  the  de- 
fendants obtained  a  contract  for  carving.  The 
claim  was  for  sharpening  tools,  the  use  of  a 
steam  crane,  making  ''bankers,"  and  erecting 
sheds  for  the  carvers  to  work  under.  The 
plaintiffs'  manager  said  that  all  that  builders 
were  expected  to  do  was  to  leave  the  stone  on 
the  ground.  The  Judge  found  that  Messrs. 
Neill  had  agreed  to  give  facilities  to  all  other 
trades  and  to  leave  the  stone  in  position  ready 
for  the  carver.  His  Honor's  theory  was  "if 
you  want  your  dinner  ready  it  means  that  it  is 
to  be  put  on  the  table  for  you.  You  don't  want 
it  left  down  in  the  kitchen,"  and  accordingly 
he  gave  judgment  for  the  defendants,  with 
costs. 

Commenting  upon  this,  the  London  Archi- 
tect  says :  "It  will  be  necessary  before  long  to 
make  more  definite  arrangements  concerning 
the  relations  between  contractors  and  sub-con- 
tractors on  buildings.  The  evidence  given  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Building  Accidents 
goes  far  to  prove  that  as  regards  scaffolding 
it  is  difficult  to  say  who  is  responsible  for  sup- 
plying and  fixing  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
risks  to  workmen.  The  influence  of  the  old 
system  by  which  the  general  contractor  alone 
was  recognized  still  prevails  to  some  extent. 
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iJui  the  tinancial  conditions  are  different.  It 
>ecms  hard  on  a  general  contractor  that  he 
should  provide  aids  for  men  who  are  practical- 
ly independent  contractors  without  receiving 
any  payment  for  the  use  of  plant  in  various 
f(»rms.  It  is  not  merely  the  aiding  of  those  con- 
tractors gratuitously,  but  by  so  doing  risks  are 
incurred  of  a  legal  kind  which  may  become 
onerous/* 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Arch- 
itectural  Association    Mr.   VV.    Birnie   Rhind, 
R.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  **Sculpture  as  Applied 
lo  Architecture.*'    In  a  paper  which  he  read 
some  twenty  years  ago  on  a  similar  subject,  Mr. 
liirnie  Rhind  said  that  he  then  complained  of 
the  lack  of  opjX)rtunity  afforded  a  sculptor  of 
showing  what  he  could  do  if  given  a  chance  on 
a  public  building.    In  Edinburgh  then  the  lack 
of  interest  in  sculpture  was  exceedingly  de- 
pressing, and  alike  in  art  circles  and  in  the 
public  mind  generally,  tlie  notion  was  that  the 
hij^hest  branch  of  the  sculptor's  art  consisted 
in  the  execution  of  a  portrait  bust,  varied  now 
and  then  by  an  ideal  figure,  and  that  anything 
outside  of  such  routine  was  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  the  sculptor,  and  belonged  to  the  do- 
main of  the  decorative  stone  carver.    When, 
however,  they  went  to  a  large  art  centre  like 
Pari^,  the  truth  was  forcibly  brought  home  to 
them  that  the  grand  field  of  the  sculptor  lay, 
not   in   the   production   of  what    Mr.   Ruskin 
termed  ** furniture  sculpture/*  but  in  the  de- 
signing and  execution  of  sculpture  to  adorn 
public  buildings  and  of  monuments  to  immor- 
talize great  men  and  commemorate  great  deeds 
in  national  history.  He  (Mr.  Rhind)  held  that 
in  executing  mural   paintings  and   sculptural 
decorations  lay  the  best  sphere  of  the  painter's 
and  the  sculptor's  usefulness,  so  far  as  the  ar- 
tistic education  of  the  masses  was  concerned. 
It  was  in  connection  with  works  of  this  charac- 
ter that  appealed  to  humanity  at  large  that  all 
the  great  artists  of  bygone  ages  were  known  to 
this  generation. 


not  think  the  method  adopted  of  restoring  the 
stonework — namely,  that  of  inserting  small 
pieces  of  masonry  into  the  existing  stone 
blocks — is  at  all  satisfactory.  While  quite  al- 
lowable in  woodwork,  in  masonry,  where  each 
stone  is  an  integral  part  of  the  structure,  with 
a  functional  office  of  support  to  perform,  it 
has  a  weakening  effect,  from  the  fact  that 
what  might  be  termed  the  solidarity  of  the 
wall  surface  as  a  whole  is  interfered  with,  not 
to  mention  what  is  perfectly  obvious — the  loss 
of  architectonic  character.  Further,  there  can 
be  no  satisfactory  adhesion  between  *'green" 
stone  and  stone  which  has  weathered  the  at- 
mospheric changes  of  centuries.  In  all  English 
cathedral  restorations  the  metho<l  adopted  is 
that  of  entirely  removing  the  old  stone  and  re- 
placing it  by  a  new  one,  and  there  can  be  no 
real  objection  to  that  method  of  removing 
complete  blocks  of  decayed  masonry,  because 
all  that  makes  the  decayed  stone  valuable  from 
an  archaeological  point  of  view  is  evidence  of 
tooling  and  traditional  workmanship  upon  it. 
When  these  traces  have  been  effaced  through 
the  lapse  of  time,  as  in  this  case,  there  can  he 
no  possible  reason  for  retaining  any  part  of 
the  decayed  stone. 


A\  art  teacher.  R.  Smeaton  Douglas,  has 
criticised  the  restorative  work  that  is  being  car- 
ried out  on  the  Auld  Brig,  at  Ayr,  5>cotland,  a 
bridge  made  famous  by  Bums'  poem.  With 
regard  to  the  exterior,  he  states  that  he  docs 


Ejcploding  a  Mine  m  Granite 

One  of  the  methods  of  quarr>ing  granite 
is  to  dislodge  a  huge  sheet  from  the  surface  of 
the  formation  through  the  medium  of  a  pow- 
der mine,  says  Popular  Mechanics,  A  large 
perpendicular  shaft  is  first  blasted  to  a  depth 
of  about  30  feet.  At  the  bottom  of  this,  and 
radiating  in  all  directions,  horizontally,  like 
the  siK>kes  of  a  huge  wheel,  long  holes  are 
drilled.  The  extremities  of  these  holes  are  then 
shot  with  light  charges  of  dynamite  in  order 
to  create  chambers  large  enough  to  receive 
large  quantities  of  black  powder.  This  takes 
weeks  of  ever-increasing  charges.  Then  the 
final  charge  is  loaded.  The  now  huge  cham- 
bers at  the  extremities  of  the  spokes  are 
packed  with  hundreds  of  pounds  of  powder, 
numerous  electric  wires  attached,  and  the 
whole  mine  tamped  with  fine  material.  A 
mighty  roar  and  rumble  in  the  bow*els  of  the 
earth  and  the  huge  sheet  is  detached  from  the 
ledge. 
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American  Machineiy  Appreciated 

Special  Agent  Charles  M.  Pepper,  writing 
from  Lima,  describes  the  progress  being  made 
in  developing  the  silver  and  copper  mines  of 
Peru  by  American  capitalists,  and  directs  at- 
tention of  manufacturers  of  mining  machinery 
to  opportunities  presented  for  extending  their 
present  trade  in  that  country.  Mr.  Pepper  says : 
**The  whole  Cerro  de  Pasco  district  is  testi- 
mony to  the  supremacy  of  American  mining 
machinery.  The  socavon,  or  drainage  tunnel, 
has  some  English  boilers  and  pumps,  but  its 
hoisting  and  other  machinery  is  from  the 
United  States.  The  Cerro  de  P^sco  Company, 
both  at  the  mines,  where  powerful  pumping 
machinery  has  been  installed,  and  at  the  smel- 
ter has  drawn  so  largely  from  the  United 
States  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery of  foreign  make.  The  attention  of  the 
makers  of  American  mining  machinery  should 
be  directed  to  the  importance  of  keeping  them- 
selves informed  concerning  the  expansion  of 
this  region.  The  Cerro  de  Pasco  Company's 
orders  for  material  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
smelting  plant  and  other  improvements  during 
1908,  aggregate  $1,500,000.  Some  of  these  im- 
provements may  be  deferred  on  account  of  the 
financial  stringency,  yet  most  of  them  are  re- 
quired in  order  to  reap  the  full  advantage  of 
the  present  economical  methods  of  production 
which  have  been  adopted. 


STONE  COMPANY  NOTES 

Items  of  Interest  About  Existing  Concerns  and 
New  Companies  Organized 

The  lime  and  stone  plant  of  the  former 
Frederick  Lime  &  Stone  Co.,  of  Frederick, 
Md.,  has  been  acquired  by  the  Tabler  Lime  & 
Stone  Co.,  which  will  engage  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lime,  crushed  stone,  etc.,  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Blentlinger  as  manager. 

The  Cady  Stone  Quarry,  of  Chica^e^o  has  in- 
creased its  capital  from  $10,000  to  $20,000. 

The  Munjoy  Gravel  Company  will  be  incor- 
porated at  Portland.  Me.,  to  work  the  exten- 
sive deposits  of  gravel  on  Munjoy  Hill,  in  that 
city.  The  company  will  immediately  put  in  a 
complete  plant  for  screening  the  f^r^xd  into 
the  different  qualities  of  sand  and  ^raxQ]  used 
in  all  kinds  of  buildinpf  operations,  inclndinje:  a 


crushing  plant  for  converting  the  large  stuncs 
into  marketable  crushed  rock. 

The  Greene  Stone  Company,  of  Sturgexm 
Bay,  Wis.,  has  purchased  two  more  t'jw 
barges  to  be  used  in  the  stone  trade. 

The  Burlington  Granite  and  Marble  Com- 
pany will  shortly  be  incorporated  at  Turling- 
ton, la.  W.  R.  Frazier  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  new  enterprise. 

The  contracts  for  the  foundation  of  the  ad- 
dition to  the  Elks'  club-house  at  Xashville, 
Tenn.,  has  been  awarded  to  Foster  &  Creigh- 
ton,  of  that  city,  and  the  contract  for  the  cut 
stone  work  work  to  the  Oman  Stone  Com- 
pany. 

Messrs.  A.  E.  Bockmann  and  Rutherford  M. 
Shepard  have  formed  a  partnership  under  the 
firm  name  of  Bockmann  &  Shepard,  for  the 
wholesale  importation  and  dealing  in  foreign 
and  domestic  marbles,  limestones,  serpentine, 
on}'x,  prophyry,  labradorite,  etc.,  with  offices 
at  1265-9  Broadway.  The  new  firm  sends  out 
the  following  announcement :  "As  we  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  quarry-ow^ners,  and  have  had 
many  years  practical  knowledge  of  the  marble 
business,  it  enables  us  to  g^ve  the  best  care  and 
attention  to  orders  entrusted  to  us ;  and  as  we 
have  in  our  employ  one  of  the  best  marble 
quarry  men  stationed  in  the  central  marble  dis- 
trict of  Southern  Europe,  we  secure  the  best 
selections  from  the  quarries  and  prompt  ship- 
ments. We  carry  in  our  yard  here  a  large 
stock  of  various  marbles  in  blocks  and  slabs  to 
meet  immediate  requirements." 

New  Companies. 

Crescent  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.,  Port  Washing- 
ton, Nassau,  N.  Y. — Mine,  dig  and  quarry- 
sand,  marble,  granite,  etc. :  capital,  $275,000. 
Incorporators:  L.  R.  Connett,  Port  Washing- 
ton ;  J.  M.  Ely,  New  York  City ;  W.  H.  Peck- 
ham,  New  Rochelle. 

Marion  County  Sand  and  Gravel  Company, 
Indianapolis.  Tnd. — Capital,  $1,000.  Directors: 
William  Clause,  Province  M.  Pogue  and  C.  H. 
Van  Cleef. 

Henry  C.  Smalley  Granite  Co..  Inc.,  Quincy, 
Mass. — Granita:  capital,  $30,000.  President, 
Henry  C.  Smalley,  Somerville,  Mass.;  treas- 
urer and  clerk,  Alexander  D.  Kirkland, 
Quincy. 
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The  Hercules  Manufacturing  Company  of 
America,  Jersey  City. — -Manufacturing  artili- 
cial  slate,  marble,  tilmg,  Hooring,  building  ma- 
leriaib,  etc.;  capital,  $500,000.  Incorporators: 
b.  \\\  Mills,  A.  \  .  Jones,  iNew  York. 

Hillside  Quarry  Company,  East  Change, 
-'^-  J- — Uuarries,  mining,  etc.;  capital,  $30,000. 
Incorporators:  A.  R.  Falser,  H.  H.  licking, 
Ea^t  Orange. 

City  Xjranite  Block  Company,  of  Kittery, 
Me. — For  the  purpose  of  dealing  in  granite  in 
all  its  forms;  capital  stock,  $10,000;  nothing 
paid  in.  IVesident,  Harold  P.  Knowlton,  of 
Maiden,  Mass.;  treasurer,  Albert  H.  Feavey, 
of  Kittery. 

.siarblc  Lime  and  Stone  Company,  Marble, 
Ind. — To  quarry  and  crush  stone,  burn  lime, 
etc. ;  capital,  $50,000.  Eben  Lesh,  Huntington, 
Ind.,  president. 

."^lone  Construction  Company,  Brooklyn. — 
Capital,  $10,000.  Directors:  Harry  Linden- 
baum,  1838  Fark  Place,  Brooklyn;  Rachel 
Lefkowitz,  162  Henry  street,  New  York. 

Corinth  Feldspar  Company,  Corinth,  Sara- 
toga Ct)unty,  N.  Y. — Capital,  $450,000.  Direc- 
tors: A.  Lincoln  West,  corner  Mallory  and 
Pollock  streets,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Fred  W. 
So^>i<  ii*^,  iS/  ( Icnesee  street,  Utica.  Oneida 
County ;  Walter  J.  Pitkin,  Corinth,  N.  Y. 

Ridgway  Quarry  and  Land  Company,  Cam- 
(Kn. — Capital,  $3,000,000.  Incorporators:  J. 
().  McHcnry,  Morris  Lueright  and  J.  A.  Mac- 
Peak.  The  company  is  to  quarry  limestone  and 
sandstone. 

Castleton  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  New 
^'ork. — Capital,  $50,000.  Directors:  Isaac  H. 
I  ove  and  George  Lodge,  132  Nassau  street; 
L.  H.  Leber,  29  West  Sixty-fourth  street,  New 
^'ork. 

Zion  Monumental  Company,  Maspeth,  L.  I. 
— Capital,  $10,000.  Directors:  Jacob  Epstein. 
178  South  Third  street;  Joseph  Glickman,  233 
South  Third  street,  nnx)klyn ;  Aron  Wald- 
^tcin.  (>7  Cannon  street.  New  York. 

Sander  Grcenwald  Company,  Xcw  York 
( Contracting) . — Capital.  $3,000.  Directors : 
Sandir  (jreenwald  and  Fannie  Greenwald,  364 
East  Eighth  street:  Abraham  Schwartz,  114 
Avenue  C,  New  York. 

The  Georgetown  Marble  and  Granite  Com- 
pany, Georgetown.  < ). — Capital.  $10,000.    In- 


corporators: C.  C.  McBeth,  F.  C.  Merkle, 
Samuel  Kantz,  C.  E.  Bulen,  P.  B.  Cabell,  S. 
R.  Crapper  and  Edward  H.  Kennedy. 

Herce  Granite  Company,  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa. — To  mine  and  quarry  stone  and  prepare 
same  for  market.  Capital,  $500,000.  Incor- 
porators: T.  H.  Daniels,  Pittsburg;  W.  H. 
Pierce,  C.  B.  Pierce,  Phtjenixville,  Pa. 

The  Higgins  Stone  Company,  of  Belle vue, 
O. — To  deal  in  stone.  Capital,  $25,000.  Incor- 
porators: F.  A.  Higgins,  J.  A.  Moore,  C.  B. 
Hoyt,  P.  A.  Tompkins  and  A.  A.  Shipman. 

Franklin  Contracting  Co.,  Boston. — Sand, 
gravel,  etc.;  capital,  $1,200.  President.  Frank 
Salerno;  treasurer,  Michaele  Salerno;  clerk, 
Nicolo  Sannella,  all  of  Revere. 

The  Pensauken  Art  Stone  and  Brick  Com- 
pany, Camden,  N.  J. — Capital,  $350,000.  In- 
corporators: Samuel  H.  Hortz,  T.  Duncan 
Just  and  James  Dorand.  The  company  is  to 
manufacture  brick. 

A  Reward  for  Pure  Silica  Sand 

The  Portland  Oregon  Development  League 
will  present  $100  to  any  citizen  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  Montana  or  California 
who  will  find  silica  sand  to  fill  the  require- 
ments demanded  by  the  Columbia  steel  works, 
of  that  city,  who  have  made  the  following  oflfer 
through  the  league : 

*'\Ve  will  take  100  tons  each  month  of  silica 
sand,  98  per  cent,  pure  silica  and  free  from 
iron  oxides,  delivered  at  Portland  at  not  to 
exceed  $6  per  ton,  and  we  will  pay  $100  in 
cash  to  the  discoverer." 

Silica  sand  is  now  being  shipped  to  Portland 
and  other  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  c<^n- 
ters  of  the  Pacific  Coast  from  Minnesota. 

May  Elstablish  a  Pottery 

The  Plymouth  Clay  Products  Company  is 
considering  the  erection  of  a  pottery  at  Fort 
Dodge,  la.  For  thirty  or  more  years  there 
was  a  pottery  in  operation  at  I^^ort  Dvlge,  hut 
it  was  burned  down  after  it  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  Western  Stoneware  CtMupany 
and  was  never  rebuilt.  If  a  new  plant  is  es- 
tablished it  will  be  erected  on  the  property  of 
the  Plymouth  Gypsum  Company.  The  clay 
will  be  taken  from  a  mine  bt»neath  the  g\  psum, 
there  being  26  feet  of  uniformly  fine  clay  be- 
neath all  that  rock. 
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UMESTONE  AND  SANDSTONE 

Business  is  Good  in  the  Indiana   Limestone   Field,  and  Some  Notable  Gmtracts   Have   Been    Signed 

Recently.     Girthage  Limestone  in  a  Library  Building.     Sandstone  Paving  Blocks  on  the  Pad&c 

Coast.    Colorado  Grindstones.      Plan  for  Opening  a  Large  Limestone  Quarry  in   I  /^fifpifv 


ALTHOUGH  it  is  rather  early  yet  for  a 
general  resumption  of  building  opera- 
tions, the  condition  of  trade  is  very  promising 
throughout  the  entire  Indiana  limestone  re- 
gion. The  leading  quarries  are  at  work  on 
important  contracts  for  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, some  of  the  jobs  being  buildings  of  monu- 
mental character  and  of  national  fame.  A 
number  of  very  satisfactory  contracts  were 
landed  during  the  past  month.  There  is  every 
indication  that  when  the  season  is  fully  under 
way  the  quarries  and  mills  will  be  taxed  to 
their  utmost  capacity.  There  is  some  talk  that 
the  Battle  Ground  monument  commission  may 
use  granite  for  the  construction  of  the  memo- 
rial shaft.  This  is  one  of  those  cases  where 
the  interest  of  Stone  magazine  is  instantly  en- 
listed. There  could  be  no  possible  excuse  or 
justification  for  the  use  of  anything  except  a 
native  stone  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  This 
would  be  true  if  the  quarries  of  the  state  pro- 
duced a  stone  of  local  importance  only.  But 
where  their  output  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
stones  in  the  entire  world,  one  that  is  not  ex- 
ceeded anywhere  for  durability,  ease  of  work- 
ing and  rich  effect,  it  would  be  absolutely  in- 
excusable to  go  to  a  distant  state  for  material. 

It  is  announced  that  the  contract  for  the  im- 
mense new  office  building  which  is  to  be  erect- 
ed on  the  site  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New 
York,  has  gone  to  the  Perry-Matthews-Bus- 
kirk  Stone  Company,  and  that  the  job  will  be 
cut  by  the  John  Hanlein  Company.  This  is 
one  of  the  biggest  stone  jobs  of  the  year,  and 
called  out  a  great  deal  of  competition.  The 
site  is  one  of  the  most  commanding  in  New 
York,  and  the  building  is  to  be  of  a  very  elabo- 
rate character.  Another  great  stone  job  in 
New  York,  the  addition  to  the  Hotel  Astor, 
has  not  yet  been  awarded.  The  addition  will 
cover  200  by  150  feet,  replajcing  fourteen 
houses.    Clinton  &  Russell  are  the  architects. 

The  Fort  Smhh  Times,  in  describing  the 
recent  dedication  of  the  new  public  library  at 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  describes  the  ceremony  mi- 


nutely as  well  as  the  successful  completion  of 
the  building.  Regarding  the  building  material 
used  the  paper  says:  "Not  all  of  the  beauty 
of  the  Carnegie  City  Library  is  contained  in- 
side its  walls,  for  the  building  presents  a  hand- 
some exterior  view,  chiefly  because  of  the 
large  amount  of  stone  used  in  its  construction. 
The  latter  was  furnished  by  the  Carthage  Su- 
perior Limestone  Company  of  Carthage,  Mo. 
This  is  known  as  Carthage  limestone  or  mar- 
ble, and  is  noted  for  its  great  strength,  its 
small  ratio  of  absorption,  and  is  practically  im- 
pervious to  all  atmospheric  influences.  This 
stone  has  an  exceptional  white  appearance, 
which  it  retains,  and,  in  fact,  bleaches  whiter 
in  the  course  of  time.  The  rock  face  ashler 
and  stone  trimmings  are  natural  stone  from 
the  quarry  of  this  company,  while  the  massive 
columns  were  cast  in  place  out  of  Carthage 
crushed  limestone." 

The  Grafton  Stone  Company  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  furnishing  all  flag- 
ging and  crosswalks  for  the  city  of  Elyria,  O., 
during  the  coming  year. 

The  Waldron  Island  Stone  Company  of 
Washington  is  endeavoring  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  its  sandstone  blocks  for  street  paving 
in  L5ellingham.  Manager  Riley  of  the  com- 
pany says  that  forty  streets  have  been  paved 
with  this  stone  in  Seattle  and  two  streets  in 
Everett,  all  with  satisfactory  results.  The  ad- 
vantages he  claims  for  sandstone  blocks  over 
brick  and  asphalt  are  that  they  can  be  laid 
cheaply ;  that  they  endure  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  and  that  that  they  do  not  afford  a  slip- 
pery surface  for  horses,  being  in  that  respect 
especially  desirable  for  hills  of  4  per  cent, 
grade  or  more.  He  says  that  the  stone  does 
not  require  a  concrete  base,  such  as  is  used 
when  brick  and  asphalt  are  laid,  but  that  it  can 
be  imposed  upon  a  sand  base.  This  means 
that  it  can  be  put  down  without  expert  labor 
and  that  it  can  be  taken  up  without  much  ex- 
pense or  damage  to  the  pavement  when  it  is 
found   necessary  to   lay   new   water   or  gas 
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mains.  He  estimates  that  pavement  can  be 
laid  in  Bellingham  for  $3  per  yard  on  sand, 
with  a  cost  of  60  cents  additional  if  a  concrete 
lia^e  i>  desired. 

Daniel  Miller  &  Son,  proprietors  of  a  stone 
\ard  at  Washington  and  Tear  streets,  Reading, 
are  erecting  St.  John's  Reformed  Church,  at 
<  »r\vij;>burg,  Pa.,  of  Blue  Mountain  stone. 

About  a  year  ago  a  quarry  for  grindstones 
v\as  discovered  near  Gunnison,  Col.,  within 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  two  railroad  depots. 
The  led^c  of  stone  is  exposed  for  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  is  20  feet  thick  and  contains  98  per 
cent,  of  silicia.  To  test  their  durability  several 
j^incNtones  were  made  last  year  and  have  been 
ii^ed  for  grinding  edge  tools,  beveling  glass, 
optical  and  lapidary  work.  The  users  have 
pronounced  them  superior  to  any  imported 
ir<  m  luirojK  for  optical  and  lapidary  work 
and  nearly  equal  to  emery.  A  carload  of 
^tones  are  now  being  cut  in  Denver  with  a 
machine  invented  by  S.  E.  Treadwell,  a  Den- 
ver contractor,  who  owns  the  quarries.  Pow- 
er for  quarrying  them  is  secured  from  the 
(iunnison  River. 

A  limestone  quarry  will  be  opened  in  East 
Pikeland,  near  Reading.  Pa.  Thetc  are  a 
numlKT  of  men  in  that  locality  interested  in 
the  venture,  among  them  Samuel  Buckwalter 
of  Pickering  and  S.  F.  Bron^on  of  near  Kim- 
iKTton.  The  rock  on  the  place  has  been  as- 
sayed and  found  to  be  valuable,  and  from 
what  prosi>ecting  has  been  done  it  is  believed 
that  there  is  sufficient  quantity  of  it  on  the 
place  to  pay  well  for  the  quarrying. 

A  sandstone  and  flagging  quarry  has  been 
o[>ene(l  on  High  street.  Greenville,  Pa.,  to  sup- 
ply local  demand. 

Experiments  in  blasting  with  dynalite  at 
the  quarries  of  the  Ohio  and  Western  Lime 
Company,  near  Himtington,  Ind.,  did  not 
prove  as  successful  as  had  been  hoped  for,  and 
have  been  discontinued  for  the  present  at  least. 
Indications  are  that  dvnalite  is  not  strong 
enough  to  get  required  results  in  the  hard  rock 
of  that  locality.  Dvnalite  is  being  used  on 
some  of  the  other  quarries  of  the  company  in 
Ohio. 

F.  A.  Tilford  of  Chicago,  a  representative 
of  the  Lake  Shore  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Lake,  Miss.,  says  that  the  Mississippi  com- 


pany has  come  into  iK)Ssession  of  an  extensive 
limestone  quarry  near  Lake  Charles,  La.  The 
stone  is  of  a  quality  that  will  take  a  polish,  for 
which  reason  it  is  quite  rare  and  valuable.  A 
new  company,  he  says,  is  now  in  progress  of 
being  formed,  which  will  be  organized  under 
the  laws  of  Louisiana,  to  take  over  the  proper- 
ties of  the  company  and  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  operating  the  quarries  on  a  tremendous 
scale.  Chicago  and  Xew  Orleans  capital  is 
behind  the  enterprise.  It  is  proposed  to  or- 
ganize the  company  with  a  capital  of  about 
$250,000.  Not  only  will  the  stone  be  polished 
for  the  trade,  large  contracts  having  been 
made  for  placing  the  same  at  New  Orleans, 
but  contracts  have  already  been  made  for  sell- 
ing large  quantities  of  die  rough  and  waste 
stone  to  the  Southern  I^cific  Railroad  to  l>e 
used  as  ballast.  The  Southern  Pacific  is  now 
engaged  in  placing  several  spur  tracks,  which 
will  extend  out  from  Lake  Charles,  a  distance 
of  several  miles  to  the  quarries. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Broken- 
sword  Stone  Company,  held  at  Bucvrus,  O., 
the  directors  voted  to  increase  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company  to  $25,000.  The  present  capi- 
tal stock  is  $10,000. 

An  execution  has  been  issued  in  favor  of  J. 
M.  Shenk  against  the  real  estate  and  personal 
property  of  the  Verdolite  Company  of  Easton, 
Pa.,  on  a  claim  for  $20,104.02.  The  sheriff 
seized  the  property  along  the  North  Delaware 
River,  near  Easton  road,  known  as  the  Verdo- 
lite quarry.  The  Verdolite  stone  is  a  rich 
green  serpentine,  with  occasional  patches  of 
rose  dolomite.  The  stone  has  been  largely 
used  in  New  York  City. 

An  order  has  been  signed  in  the  Circuit 
Court  at  Towson,  Md.,  directing  John  G.  Na- 
gengast  and  Arthur  Herzog,  receivers  of  the 
Advance  Quarry  Company,  to  sell  the  prop- 
erty of  the  corporation,  which  is  located  on  the 
Relair  road. 

Mr.  Gus  Ingham  will  open  a  limestone 
quarry  at  Chewton,  near  New  Castle,  Pa.  A 
force  of  men  is  now  at  work  stripping. 

A  new  limestone  quarry,  which  promises  to 
be  or  great  value  has  been  opened  in  Water- 
man Canyon,  near  5Nan  Bemardmo,  Cal. 

FrHud  IS  charged  in  the  management  of  the 
Eclipse  Stone  Company,  an  Indiana  corpora- 
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tion,  capitalized  at  $75,000,  with  quarries  at 
Ellettsville.  Suit  has  been  instituted  by  G.  H. 
Baldwin,  a  stockholder,  who  charges  that 
Franklin  Benjamin,  another  stockholder,  has 
appropriated  $10,000  of  the  company  to  his 
own  use.  

Asbestos  Slates 

According  to  a  Gennan  publication  a  firm 
in  Munich  has  succeeded  in  artificially  render- 
ing asbestos  waterproof,  and  has  put  upon  the 
market  this  new  kind  of  asbestos  under  the 
title  of  asbestos  slates,  which  are  thus  de- 
scribed : 

*These  asbestos  slates,  it  is  claimed,  are  as 
hard  and  as  strong  as  the  natural  slates,  and 
can  therefore  be  laid  on  wall  or  roof  construc- 
tions without  any  wooden  laths  being  neces- 
sary. They  are  very  easily  worked,  and  can  be 
bored,  nailed,  and  cut  just  like  wood,  without 
any  danger  of  splitting.  They  form  a  fireproof 
covering  for  inside  and  outside  wooden  walls, 
are  valuable  for  insulation  work  of  all  kinds, 
even  for  electrical  purposes;  are  of  great  use 
in  building  railway  carriages  as  insulating  ma- 
terial under  the  seats,  for  use  in  postal  tele- 
graphic work  for  insulating  the  switches;  for 
covering  iron  and  wooden  constructions ;  for 
use  as  fireproof  doors  for  closing  off  single 
rooms  in  stores,  warehouses,  etc. ;  for  lining 
wooden  doors,  and  for  covering  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  all  kinds  so  as  to  protect  them  from 
fire,  heat,  cold,  dampness,  disease,  germs  and 
vermin."  

Brazilian  Black  Diamonds 

The  scarcity  of  black  diamonds  and  their 
demand  for  rock  drilling  has  greatly  enhanced 
their  value  in  the  past  few  years,  hence  the 
following  report  from  Deputy-Consul-General 
Joseph  J.  Slechta,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  new 
fields  of  supply  in  Brazil  will  be  of  interest. 

"From  a  comparatively  small  area  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  State  of  Bahia  are  taken 
almost  if  not  all  of  the  world's  entire  supply  of 
the  black  diamond  of  commerce,  used  for  the 
purposes  of  what  is  known  as  the  diamond 
drill.  This  area  lies  along  the  upper  waters  of 
the  River  Verde,  a  tributr^ry  of  the  great  river 
San  Francisco.  mo<;tly  in  a  range  of  mountains 
known    as    the    'Chapada   Diamanttna '    The 


American  geologist,  J.  C.  Branncr,  in  survcx- 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
State  of  Bahia,  included  this  diamoifd  district 
in  his  surveys  and  in  connection  therewith 
made  a  most  important  discovery.  It  had  not 
been  supposed  that  the  diamond  distria  ex- 
tended at  all  to  the  west  and  north  of  the 
River  Verde,  but  Doctor  Branner's  explora- 
tions reveal  the  fact  that  the  same  diamond- 
bearing  strata  extend  almost  as  far  as  the 
River  San  Francisco,  covering  an  area  of  frnn  1 
3,000  to  5,000  square  miles. 

The  diamonds  are  found  in  gravel  and  con- 
glomerate formations.  As  little  is  known  lo- 
cally of  the  occurrence  of  these  formations  the 
property  is  not  held  at  a  high  figure  and  suc- 
cess should  attend  the  efforts  of  any  one  prop- 
erly equipped  with  capital  and  mining  experi- 
ence entering  upon  the  exploitation  of  these 
fields.  The  area  in  question  may  be  approached 
by  rail  from  either  Bahia  or  Pernambuco. 
From  the  terminus  of  the  railways  a  journey 
of  many  days,  either  by  water  or  by  mule  back, 
would  be  necessary  to  reach  the  objective 
point.  

Marble  Workers  Get  the   Profits 

Following  the  custom  of  the  last  four  ycar^ 
the  Vermont  Marble  Company  has  just  caused 
to  be  distributed  among  its  employees  in  Proc- 
tor and  West  Rutland  trading  at  the  companx 
stores  the  entire  profit  made  at  these  stores 
during  the  year  1907.  The  gross  sales  at  the 
Proctor  store  amounted  to  $230,037.12,  and  of 
this  amount  the  expenditures  by  employee^ 
amounted  to  $156,955.45,  the  net  profit  beiiij^ 
$16,096.49,  of  which  $400.95  has  been  turned 
back  into  the  store  to  apply  to  the  business  of 
1908,  and  the  balance,  $15,695.54,  has  been  dis- 
tributed at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  total 
sales  to  employees. 

The  gross  receipts  at  the  West  Rutland  store 
(luring  the  same  time  were  $99,639.36  and  of 
this  amount  $70,170.05  was  expended  at  the 
store  by  employees  of  the  company.  The  profit 
for  the  year  1907  was  $4,377.08.  all  of  which 
was  turned  over  to  the  employees  tradinjj  at 
the  store  during  the  year  on  a  6  per  cent,  ba- 
sis, with  the  exception  of  $166.88,  which  was 
returned  to  the  store  to  apply  to  the  busine^^s 
fund  for  1908. 
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GRANITE  AND  MARBLE 

The  Granite  Buaneti  in  the^  Metropolitan  District  Is  Dull  for  the  Present,  but  the  Outlook  Is  Favorable 

Except  for  the  Labor  GxnpHcations.     Opening  Up  Famous  New  Hampshire  Granite 

Quarries.      A  Big  Building  Gmtract  In  Indiana  Limestone 

I  'HE  granite  business  is  unusually  dull  in 

*  the  metropolitan  district,  even  for  this 
reason  of  the  year.  This  is  only  what  might 
l>e  expected,  however,  and  it  need  not  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  conditions  likely  to  rule 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Added  to 
the  general  suspension  of  building  operations 
during  the  winter  months  was  a  brief  period 
of  sharp  financial  depression,  and  now  come 
the  labor  troubles  at  many  of  the  quarrying 
centers.  The  last  is  the  only  thing  that  need 
cause  uneasiness  at  present.  The  financial 
stringency  has  almost  completely  passed,  and 
ihn»ut;hout  the  country  there  is  a  general  pros- 
perity that  not  even  a  presidential  election  can 
check.  If  the  producers  and  the  m^n  can  only 
(;ot  tojrether  without  too  long  and  too  bitter  a 
ti;.^]u  the  coming  summer's  business  may  be  up 
t(»  tlie  high  average  of  the  past  few  years. 

Work  will  soon  begin  on  the  Tilton  granite 
(juarry,  near  Manchester,  N.  H.,  recently  pur- 
cha<o(l  by  Xorcross  Brothers  of  Worcester, 
Mass.  This  company  has  also  purchased  the 
adjoining  pasture  of  Everett  O.  Williams, 
which  contains  a  great  amount  of  granite. 
The  stone  taken  from  the  quarry  here  is  noted 
for  its  fine  and  matchless  pink  tint,  having 
been  used  at  different  times  during  the  past 
fifty  years  in  the  construction  of  famous  build- 
injijs.  one  of  them  being  erected  at  the  centen- 
nial exposition  in  1876.  A  large  monument 
was  built  of  the  Tilton  granite  at  Jamestow^n, 
Va.,  last  year.  Announcement  is  made  that  the 
Xorcross  Brothers  wnll  finish  the  granite  here 
instead  of  sending  it  away  rough.  This  will 
give  employment  to  a  much  larger  force  than 
heretofore. 

The  contract  for  granite  for  the  Mahoning 
County  Court  House,  which  will  be  erected  at 
Yonngstown,  O.,  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Woodbury  Granite  Company.  Manager 
George  H.  Bickford  landed  the  contract, 
which  amounts  to  about  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars,  after  a  brisk  contest   with   the   New 


Hampshire  producers.  It  was  expected  that 
terra  cotta  would  be  used  for  the  cornice  and 
some  of  the  trim,  but  now  the  citizens  are  en- 
deavoring to  have  granite  take  the  place  of 
terra  cotta.  The  job  will  be  cut  at  Hardwick, 
and  this  probably  means  that  at  least  200  more 
men  will  be  employed.  About  100  are  now  at 
work. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Hardwick  Gran- 
ite Manufacturers'  Association  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  R.  C.  Wal- 
lace ;  vice-president,  C.  C.  Stewart ;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  K.  R.  Fletcher ;  R.  C.  Wallace, 
W.  B.  Donald,  G.  H.  Bickford,  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Blanchard  Brothers  Granite  Company,  oper- 
ating extensive  quarries  in  the  northern  part 
of  I'xbridge,  Mass.,  have  resumed  production. 
WTien  the  quarries  are  in  full  operation  about 
100  quarrymen  and  cutters  will  be  employed. 

It  is  reported  that  W.  B.  Donald  will  erect 
a  large  and  modem  granite  cutting  plant  at 
Hardwick,  Vt.    A  site  has  not  yet  been  chosen. 

Orders  have  been  received  to  dismantle  what 
is  known  as  the  \'^envenue  quarry,  situated  in 
the  Maromas  district  in  Middletown,  Conn. 
The  machinery  is  to  be  sent  to  Maine,  where 
the  company  has  a  large  granite  quarry.  W. 
E.  Engeman  of  Brooklyn  is  the  leading  stock- 
holder in  the  company. 

The  I»aldwin  marble  works  at  Belleville, 
Kan.,  have  been  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 

A.  G.  Mayer  of  Mankato,  Minn.,  has  just  in- 
stalled a  pneumatic  plant  in  his  marble  works. 

The  Pike  River  Granite  Company,  now  op- 
erating a  plant  at  Amberg,  Wis.,  has  arranged 
with  the  Cliamber  of  Commerce  of  Marinette, 
Wis.,  to  build  and  equip  a  large  granite  plant 
in  that  city.  The  company  employs  about  one 
hundred  cutters. 

A  negro  purchased  a  monument  for  $45.60 
at  the  Montgomery,  Ala..  Marble  Works,  and 
gave  a  worthless  check  for  $80  in  payment. 
He  got  a  check  from  E.  C.  Ramage.  the  pra 
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prietor,  for  the  balance,  and  he  succeeded  in 
passing  Mr.  Raniage*s  check. 

The  H.  W.  Eag>'e  marble  and  granite  works 
at  Newark,  O.,  have  been  purchased  by  C.  A. 
Kleeberger  of  Columbus  and  C.  V.  Priest  of 
Newark.  The  business  will  hereafter  be  known 
as  the  Newark  Monumental  Works. 

All  of  the  3,300  employees  of  the  Vermont 
Marble  Company  attended  the  funeral  of  the 
late  Senator  Proctor  at  Proctor,  Vt. 

John  J.  Sullivan  of  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  the 
well  known  stoneman  and  owner  of  the  Ryl- 
stone  Marble  Quarries  of  that  village,  has  just 
received  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  St. 
Andrew's  Catholic  Church  of  Norwood,  at  a 
contract  price  of  $35,000.  The  church  will  be 
built  from  the  well  known  Rylstone  marble, 
and  will  be  one  of  the  finest  church  edifices  in 
St.  Lawrence  County.  This  contract  will  mean 
the  reopening  of  the  Rylstone  plant,  which  has 
been  closed  down  since  the  failure  of  the  Ryl- 
stone Marble  Company,  about  three  years  ago. 
Last  summer  the  plant  was  bid  in  by  J.  J.  Sul- 
livan. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  the  Boston  marble 
cutters  and  setters'  helpers*  union  amalgamated 
with  the  union  of  the  marble  workers  and  slate 
and  soapstone  workers.  The  marble  cutters 
and  setters'  helpers'  union  has  now  revived  its 
old  separate  union. 

The  Georgia  Granite  Company  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  granite  curbine:  and 
sidewalks  at  Atlanta  for  the  coming  year. 

The  plant  at  the  Callahan  marble  qunrry, 
two  miles  from  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
totally  destroyed  by  fire.  The  loss  was  $5.- 
000,  with  $500  insurance  on  the  boiler  and  en- 
gine. 

The  White  Crystal  Marble  Company  is 
planning  to  open  its  hrge  marble  quarry, 
about  four  miles  from  Gouverneur,  N.  Y..  in 
the  Rock  Island  district,  within  a  short  time. 
The  plant  and  quarry  is  said  to  have  been  se- 
cured bv  a  new  management.  The  former  su- 
perintendent, Robert  McCall,  will  have  charge 
of  the  operations  A  new  steel  derrick  will  be 
erected  and  the  mill  will  be  remodeled.  The 
companv  has  procured  a  big  contract  which 
will  keep  the  quarry  operators  busy  for  two  or 
three  years. 

The  Iowa  Granite  and  Marble  Dealers'  As- 


sociation held  its  annual  meeting  at  Dcs 
Moines  the  past  month.  President  JohH 
Bogen,  of  Le  Mars,  called  the  meeting  to  or- 
der. The  following  members  were  present: 
J.  M.  Batchelder,  Dixon,  111.;  H.  D.  Pierce 
Chicago;  T.  H.  Farley,  Fowler,  Vt. ;  W.  <J. 
Willison,  Chicago ;  C.  J.  Ambrosions.  Chicag*^ ; 

A.  J.  Knapp,  Waterloo;  A.  B.  Crum,  Cleve- 
land; W.  J.  Holes,  St.  Goud,  Minn  :  Wir.. 
Campbell,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.;  Emil  Peters^^m. 
St.  Cloud,  Minn. ;  H.  C.  Moody,  Cedar  Rap- 
ids; H.  H.  Dennis,  Dubuque;  J.  F.  McP>ee. 
Zanesville ;  C.  E.  Menrecker,  Milwaukee :  C.  J. 
Field,  Creston;  Joseph  Wostonpal,  West 
Point,  Neb. ;  C.  G.  Dayton,  Mason  City :  J.  H. 
Godden,  Emettsburg;  J.  W.  Lundy,  Indianola; 
C.  W.  Cole.  Red  Oak ;  C.  B.  Holden,  Chen>- 
kee;  Sheriff  &  Merkle,  Des  Moines:  W.  J. 
Cadd,  Boone;  J.  S.  Agnew  &  Son,  Newton: 
John  Gilchrest,  Clarinda ;  J.  C.  Sullivan.  Cres- 
ton;  W.  G.  Gasson,  Boone:  G.  W.  Rapalee, 
Sioux  City;  John  Bogan,  Le  IMars :  C.  E.  Pat- 
terson, Iowa  Falls;  E.  W.  Hoffman,  Cedar 
Rapids:  R.  H.  Stone,  Mt.  Ayr:  W.  H.  Bar- 
ringer,  Hampton  ;  J.  Harris,  Leon  :  Charles  H. 
Lee,  Kirksville,  Mo.;  S.  McClintick,  Win- 
terset:  C.  D.  Oldham,  Perry:  J.  A,  Briar, 
Monona :  J.  E.  Easter,  Oskaloosa :  B.  C.  Star- 
lin,  Missouri  Valley:  C.  J.  Herter,  Hawarden : 
K.  H.  Brunner,  Bella:  J.  E.  Long.  Knoxville: 

B.  W.  White,  Centerville :  A.  G.  Wright,  On- 
awa:  Tohn  Wadden,  Marengo:  Wm.  Smay, 
Nevada;  C.  G.  Gloeckler.  Mt.  Pleasant:  C.  C. 
McCloud,  Waterloo:  Joseph  Kirsher.  Hartley 
&  Hirsbman,  J.  H.  Golden.  L  N.  Webster,  Des 
Moines.  _^__ 

A  Well  Organized  Union 

The  Granite  Cutters'  International  Union  i- 
one  of  the  best  organized  trades  in  America. 
It  will  not  organize  a  union  in  any  locality 
where  members  do  not  receive  at  least  $3  a  day 
in  wages  or  work  over  eight  hours  a  day.  This 
organization  in  the  past  has  refused  to  organ- 
ize unions  in  Canada  where  the  wage^  have 
been  far  lower  and  the  hours  of  labor  far 
longer.  At  the  last  convention,  however,  it 
granted  a  conditional  charter  to  Canadian 
unions,  stipulating  that  within  eighteen  months 
the  rate  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  must  he 
secured  to  conform  with  the  constitution- 
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QUARRYING  AND  STONE  CRUSHING 

TKc  Gty  Quarry  of   Winnepeg  Shows  a  Large  Percentage  of  Profit  Despite  a  Gmsiderable   Falling 
Off  in  the  Demand  for  Stone.       Boston,  on  the  other  hand.  Proposes  to  Abolish  Its 
Municipal  Quarry.    The  Question  of  Convict  Produced  Stone  in  Virginia 


I  '  HK  total  value  of  stone  shipped  from  the 

-*     (luarry  at  Winnipeg,   Manitoba,   for  the 

\  car  1907,  amounted  to  $74,379,  against  a  total 

value  for  1906  of  $157,000,  showing  a  falling 

off  of  50  per  cent.,  due  largely  to  lack  of  de- 


and  we  hope  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
will  sec  the  great  injustice  of  the  present  law/' 
The  Morris  &  Essex  Division  of  the  Lack- 
awanna Railroad  had  conveyed  a  large  piece 
of  property  at  West  Twent}'-eighth  street,  Pat- 


demand  for  stone,  owing  to  closing  down  the     erson,  to  tlie  North  Jersey  Quarry  Company 


city  work.  The  total  profit  on  the  quarry's 
workings  for  the  year  amounted  to  $L4,527. 
The  debt  against  the  quarry  on  January  i, 
1908,  amounted  to  $80,313,  against  the  sum  of 
$93'5-^5  in  1906,  making  a  reduction  of  $13,- 
212  written  off.  The  quarr\'  is  at  Stonewall, 
in  the  municipality  of  Rockwood.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  charter  of  Winnipeg  is  being  pre- 
pared, bringing  the  quarry  property  within  the 
city  lx)undaries.  The  quarry  is  now  assessed 
at  $15,000.  and  Winnipeg  wishes  to  avoid  pay- 
ing taxes  on  this  valuation. 

The  stone  producers  of  Virginia  now  have 
the  same  sort  of  a  fight  on  their  hands  that  the 
New  Jersey  quarry  men  have  gone  through. 
It  has  been  the  custom  for  some  time  for  the 
state  to  place  convicts  in  certain  quarries  to 
give  them  something  to  do,  and  then  to  sell  the 
stone  in  competition  to  the  men  who  are  in 
the  business  regularly.  With  convict  labor 
this  competition,  when  it  comes  against  honest 
lalH>r.  is  very  great.  Xot  only  does  it  injure 
the  men  who  have  the  capital  and  the  invest- 
ment but  it  damages  the  interests  of  the  labor- 
ing man  as  well.  Delegate  Cox  of  Richmond 
has  just  intnxluced  a  bill  in  the  Letjislature 
tn  put  and  end  to  this  unfair  competition.  The 
quarr\ing  interests  declare  that  thc^  do  not 
np|x)se  the  crushing  of  stone  by  convicts  if  the 
state  will  use  the  material  for  the  improve- 
ment of  its  roads,  but  they  do  object  to  the 
sale  of  the  stone  in  the  open  nnrket  against  the 
product  of  free  labor.  **If  the  stone  is  to  be 
used  in  the  improvement  of  the  highway,"  said 
a  pn^minent  quarryman,  **we  will  not  only 
sanction  the  convict  work,  but  make  special 
rates  to  the  state  ourselves ;  but  when  the  busi- 
ness comes  in  direct  contact  with  us,  we  object. 


of  Morristown.  The  propert>'  being  against 
the  side  of  the  mountain  will  probably  be  util- 
ized for  quarrying  purposes. 

The  town  of  Granite,  Okla.,  has  asked  that 
the  penitentiary  be  located  there  on  the  ground 
that  there  are  enough  quarries  nearby  to  keep 
convicts  employed  10,000  years. 

The  Westchester  Street  Railway  Company 
is  preparing  to  open  its  quarry,  just  west  of 
this  place,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  mate- 
rial for  ballasting,  and  a  large  amount  of  this 
class  of  work  is  to  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
weather  is  favorable.  The  quarry  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  stone  and  will  be  ihoroughly 
worked,  the  material  contained  being  of  a  good 
quality  for  the  work.  In  order  to  take  out  the 
stone  rapidly  a  new  side  track  is  being  con- 
structed leading  into  the  place,  and  operations 
will  be  commenced  within  a  short  time. 

Carll  Brothers  of  Portsmouth,  X.  H.,  have 
again  secured  the  contract  for  furnishing  that 
city  with  crushed  stone  for  street  work.  Aln^ut 
2,500  tons  will  be  required.  Carll  Brothers* 
bid  averaged  $1.62  per  ton. 

A  new  quarry  will  be  opened  on  Pool  Hill, 
near  Pottstown,  Pa.  There  is  plenty  of  g»)od 
stone,  and  the  crusher  can  be  located  in  the 
valley,  so  that  all  the  rock  can  be  sent  to  be 
crushed  by  gravity. 

The  contract  for  supplying  crushed  stone  for 
road  construction  and  repairs  in  Wells  County, 
Ind.,  has  been  divided  between  Levi  Luca- 
baugh,  who  has  a  crusher  north  of  Bluffton, 
the  Erie  Stone  Company  of  Huntington  and 
the  Baltes  Stone  Company  of  Fort  Wayne. 
Each  company  will  supply  the  territory  contig- 
uous to  its  ([uarry. 

Joseph  A.  Gatch,  a  junior  member  of  the 
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quarrying  firm  of  Gatch  &  Son,  on  the  Belair 
road,  near  Towson,  Md.,  had  three  fingers 
blown  off  his  right  hand  and  the  sight  of  his 
right  eye  destroyed  by  a  premature  blast  a  few 
days  ago.  Mr.  Gatch  was  ramming  down  a 
charge  of  powder  when  in  some  manner  it  was 
exploded. 

Residents  of  North  Berkeley,  Gal.,  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  town  trustees  for  an  order  re- 
straining the  Spring  Gonstruction  Company 
from  firing  heavy  blasts  in  its  quarries  near 
that  place.  William  G.  Appleton,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  quarry,  explained  that  some  of 
the  blasts  about  which  the  residents  have  made 
the  most  complaint  were  among  the  lightest 
that  have  been  fired.  The  noise  and  concus- 
sion depended  largely  upon  the  direction  of  the 
wind  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  finance  commission  of  Boston  recom- 
mends the  discontinuance  and  sale  of  the  mu- 
nicipal stone  crushing  plants  and  the  future 
purchase  of  such  stone  as  the  city  might  re- 
quire, thus  effecting  an  annual  saving  of  at 
least  $100,000  a  year. 

Lower  Pottsgrove  township,  Pa.,  is  consid- 
ering the  purchase  of  an  $1,800  crusher. 

Directors  of  the  Western  Crushed  Stone 
Company  held  their  regular  quarterly  meeting 
the  past  month,  and  the  former  officers  were 
reelected.  Dividends  on  the  stock,  which  were 
passed  three  months  ago,  were  not  discussed. 
Members  of  the  board  expressed  a  much  bet- 
ter feeling  as  regards  the  outlook  for  building 
operations,  but  they  would  not  commit  them- 
selves as  to.  when  conditions  will  warrant  re- 
sumption of  disbursements. 

The  Hancock  Crushed  and  Building  Stone 
Company  of  Hancock,  N.  Y.,  has  started  its 
crusher  for  the  season  with  a  rush  order.  The 
company  reports  a  number  of  large  contracts 
on  hand. 

The  Big  Rock  Stone  and  Construction  Com- 
pany of  Big  Rock,  Ark.,  has  a  force  of  125 
men  employed  at  its  quarries  and  crushing 
plant.  There  is  a  very  complete  and  modern 
equipment.  W.  W.  Dickinson  is  president ;  J. 
W.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  vice-president,  and  C.  E. 
Taylor,  secretary  and  treasurer,  with  offices  at 
III  Center  street.  Little  Rock, 

South  of  the  French  capital  the  country  is 
honey-combed  with  abandoned  quarries,  some 


of  which  are  of  enormous  extent,  resembling 
the  shafts  of  great  mines,  from  300  yards  t^ 
half  a  mile  in  length,  and  lying  from  thirty  to 
150  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

In  these  old  quarries  are  grown  nearly  all 
the  mushrooms  consumed  in  Paris.  The  mush- 
room flourishes  in  these  caverns  at  all  seasons, 
and  has  in  Paris  the  reputation  of  being  super- 
ior in  flavor  to  those  grown  elsewhere. 


Quarrymen  Discover  a  Cave 

Quarrymen  near  Engihoul,  Belgium,  unex- 
pectedly opened  a  passage  into  a  great  and  pre- 
viously unknown  cavern.  Its  existence,  how- 
ever, had  been  suspected  by  a  local  mineralo- 
gist, Mr.  E.  Doudou,  on  account  of  the  tlisaj>- 
pearance  of  small  streams  in  the  neighborhonL 
Mr.  Doudou  at  once  began  an  exploration  of 
the  new  cavern,  which  has  since  continued.  It 
contains  many  large  and  beautiful  chambers, 
but  it  especially  is  remarkable  for  its  concre- 
tions and  for  a  kind  of  mineral  snow  covering 
the  floors  so  light  that  a  breath  sends  it  whirl- 
ing. In  some  places  are  found  little  basins 
filled  with  limpid  water,  which  has  begun  to 
cover  itself  with  a  fine  film  of  crystalline  ^lass. 
The  innumerable  crystal  stalactites  in  the  cave 
are  remarkable  for  the  musical  tones  they  give 
forth  at  the  slightest  touch. 


Rutland  Takes  a  Hand 

The  Rutland  Scii's  says :  The  Barre  Tinus 
is  angry  because  some  newspaper  writer  called 
Barre  "the  second  of  the  granite  mining  cen- 
ters of  New  England,  Quincy 'leading.*'  The 
Times  wants  it  understood  that  Quincy  is  a 
poor  second  to  Barre  and  that  Barre  fills  ten 
cemeteries  with  monuments  while  Quincy  is 
filling  one.  Well,  what  could  you  expect  of  a 
man  who  talks  of  "mining"  granite. 


Bid  tor  a  Stone  Arch  Bridge 

Eleven  bids  were  received  for  the  new 
bridge  which  is  to  be  erected  over  the  Nashua 
River  at  West  Fitchburg,  Mass.  The  only  bid- 
der for  the  work  in  the  form  of  a  stone  arch 
bridge  was  F.  A.  McCaulifF.  whose  bid  totaled 
$14,255.75.  The  ten  other  contractors  sub- 
mitted figures  for  a  concrete  bridge. 


i-  r  o  \  li 
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QUARRYING  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  SLATE 

"Phe  Sliike  in  the  Fair  Haven  Region  Has  Lasted  Aknotl  a  Year.     Unionism  Venus  the  Open  Shop 
Is  the  Leadoig  Point  of  Disagreement      An  Important  Deal  Put  Through  in  the  Bangor-Pen 
Argyl   Region.       Lack  o(  Dumping  Room  Causes  a  Quany  to  Close   Down 


"^^  EARLY  eleven  months  have  passed  since 
^  ^  the  workmen  in  the  slate  quarries  and 
mills  in  the  Fair  Haven  district  went  out  on  x 
strike  Ixrcause  the  oi>erators  refused  to  acceue 
to  tJit  demands  of  the  union.  During  tiie  long 
months  of  idleness  that  section  ha^  suffered 
privation  and  hardship  from  which  it  will  take 
\  ears  to  recover.  At  the  outget  both  sides  con- 
fidently expected  the  strike  would  be  of  short 
duration  and  looke<l  for  an  amicable  settlement 
of  the  differences  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
but  it  seems  the  rule  of  strikes  in  slate  quarries 
that  they  shall  continue  until  one  side  is  com- 
jiletely  exhausted,  Neither  has  asked  or  given 
quarter  and  both  have  exercised  every  fair  ad- 
vantage in  their  power  to  win  out.  The  Fair 
Haven  strike  has  proven  similar  to  the  famous 
strike  in  the  renrh\Ti  quarries  of  Wales,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  on  a  smaller  scale.  Political, 
trade  and  financial  influences  have  been  exert- 
ed to  bring  an  end  to  the  controversy,  but  all 
without  avail.  Fach  side  claimed  to  be  abso- 
lutel>  in  tho  right  and  could  not  be  made  to 
budge  an  iota  from  their  position.  Before  the 
strike  was  a  month  old  all  familiar  with  the 
situation  foresaw  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
adjustment  and  it  would  be  fought  out  to  the 
end.  The  surnnmding  villages  and  hamlets 
depending  upon  the  workmen  have  caused 
large  financial  losses  and  business  has  been  al- 
most entirely  wiped  out. 

At  no  time  since  the  strike  began  has  there 
been  any  personal  enmity  on  either  side.  All 
have  considered  the  strike  simply  as  a  different 
view  in  regard  to  a  business  proposition  be- 
tween the  operators  and  the  employees,  and 
those  at  the  head  of  the  local  union  have  been 
successful  in  keeping  the  men  from  <loing  dam- 
age to  any  property-  and  from  abetting  any  feel- 
ing of  animosity  toward  their  employers.  The 
operators  were  quick  to  notkrc  the  manner  in 
which  the  union  was  conducting  the  strike  and 
very  friendly  personal  relations  have  existed 
throughout  the  whole  time,  a  fact  which  out- 


siders do  not  seem  able  to  understand.  Re- 
lieved of  all  fictitious  claims  on  the  part  of  both 
sides,  the  real  difference  is  the  question  of  rec- 
ognition of  the  union.  Upon  this  issue  the  op- 
erators have  been  most  determinedly  set  and 
even  refuse  to  consider  any  proposition  tend- 
ing toward  settlement  with  a  semblance  of  a 
recognition  of  the  union.  So  far  the  men  have 
maintained  an  equally  stubborn  resistance 
against  an  open  shop.  H  the  question  of  rec- 
ognition can  be  adjusted  the  strike  can  be  set- 
tled in  an  hour*s  time.  How  long  the  contest 
will  continue  is  problematical.  It  is  daimed 
that  the  men,  particularly  those  with  families, 
have  for  months  been  anxious  to  return  to 
their  work.  A  rumor  has  been  given  consid- 
erable circulation  of  late  that  the  men  are  satis- 
fied to  return  to  their  laljors  and  accept  such 
terms  as  the  oi)erators  are  generous  enough 
to  grant  and  that  early  April  will  witness  the 
renewal  of  all  operations  along  the  line. 

A  very  important  slate  deal  has  just  been 
put  through  in  the  Bangor-Pen  Argyl  region. 
David  Stoddard,  one  of  the  largest  slate  oper- 
ators in  the  c(nmtry,  together  with  two  asso- 
ciates from  (Ihio,  has  purchased  and  taken 
possession  of  the  Cleveland  Slate  Company 
quarry,  near  Ten  Arg>l.  This  proi>erty  is  one 
of  the  original  Albion  quarries,  and  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  quarries  in  the  slate  btlt  for 
roofing,  structural  slate  and  blackboards.  This 
quarry  will  hereafter  be  kiK)wn  a*^  the  .Mbion 
\'ein  Slate  Company  and  ojKTited  by  Mr. 
Stoddard  and  associates.  Following  this  deal 
the  Bangor  Hardy  Slate  Company  of  Pen  Ar- 
g>l,  D.  Hardy,  president,  has  leased  from  the 
new  company  the  entire  roofing  slate  product 
of  this  quarry. 

The  Montgomery  Slate  Company,  whojv 
quarry  near  Harpers,  Pa.,  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  along  the  line  in  that  section,  has  been 
shut  dow*n  for  an  indefinite  time.  About  thirty 
men  are  thrown  out  of  eniployment.  One  of 
the  reasons  given  for  the  shutdown  is  lack  of 
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dumping  ground  for  the  rubbish.  The  prop- 
erty is  joined  on  the  west  and  north  by  lands 
owned  by  the  Modoc  Slate  Company  and  on 
the  east  by  lands  owned  and  leased  by  the 
Provident  Slate  Company.  These  companies 
are  asking  as  high  as  $8,000  for  strips  of  land 
which  the  Montgomery  Company  would  like 
to  buy  for  a  place  to  put  its  rubbish. 

The  E.  J.  Johnson  Company,  38  Park  row, 
New  York,  has  just  started  the  manufacture 
of  a  purple  roofing  slate  at  a  quarry  which  is 
located  near  its  well  known  Unfading  Green 
quarry  in  Vermont,  and  which  has  not  been 
quarried  for  thirty  years.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
in  his  office  samples  of  this  purple  slate  taken 
from  the  top  of  the  quarry  after  being  exposed 
to  varying  weather  and  storms  for  thirty  years, 
and  so  unaffected  is  it  that  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  with  the  naked  eye  any  difference  in 
color  between  the  unexposed  and  the  exposed 
part  of  the  slate. 

Charles  Hunsicker,  Leander  Snyder  and 
Edward  Mover,  trading  as  the  Mid-Valley 
Slate  Company,  have  secured  a  lease  from 
Alvin  Roth  and  will  open  a  slate  quarry  at 
Slatedale,  Pa. 

There  were  several  bad  accidents  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Slate  regions  the  past  month. 
James  Jones  of  Slatedale  was  instantly  killed 
in  the  quarry  of  E.  B.  Peters  &  Sons.  A  gang 
of  men  was  engaged  in  hoisting  a  large  piece 
of  slate  rock  when  the  chain  began  to  slip. 
The  men  started  to  run  to  a  place  of  safety, 
and  Jones  failed  to  see  in  what  direction  he 
was  going.  He  fell  from  the  terrace  on  Avhich 
he  was  working  and  crushed  his  skull.  Just  a 
year  ago  his  father  was  killed  in  the  adjoining 
quarry,  not  more  than  20  feet  from  the  spot 
where  the  son  met  his  death.  While  at  work 
in  the  Labelin  quarry,  near  Slatington,  John 
Sedeler  was  struck  on  the  head  and  back  by  a 
falling  icicle  and  terribly  injured.  While  sus- 
pended over  the  Phoenix  slate  quarry,  Bangor, 
by  a  fellow  worker.  Mark  Judge  fell  40  feet  to 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  but  was  uninjured. 
He  landed  in  a  bed  of  snow.  Alexander  Mc- 
Kinnen,  the  man  who  let  Judge  down  by  a 
rope,  suffered  so  severely  from  shock  that  he 
was  sent  to  his  home. 

A  large  fall  of  slate  at  the  Penrhyn  quarries, 
Slatington,  a  few  days  ago,  has  created  much 


apprehension  as  to  the  safety  of  wagon  and 
street  car  traffic  in  Church  street,  Slatington, 
which  borders  the  quarry.  A  project  is  before 
the  City  Council  to  move  the  trolley  tracks 
from  Church  street  to  Franklin  street 

According  to  the  Welsh  correspondent  of 
the  Master  Builder,  slate  quarry  managers  arc 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  decrease  their 
working  expenses,  and  he  cites  several  cases 
where  attempts  in  this  direction  are  being 
made.  He  states  that  **several  of  the  quarries 
in  the  Nantlle  Vale  have  during  the  past  two 
years  introduced  compressed  air  plants  and 
power  drills,  the  latter  being  employed  chiefly 
for  removing  top  rock  and  hard  beds." 


New  Diamond  Drill 

Consul-General  John  P.  Bray  reports  that  a 
trial  was  recently  held  at  Melbourne  in  the 
presence  of  representative  Australian  mining 
men  of  a  new  diamond  drill,  the  invention  of 
the  officers  of  the  department  of  mines  of  \'ic- 
toria.  Mr.  Bray  describes  it  thus : 

The  leading  feature  of  the  new  drill  is  its 
portability,  the  total  weight  of  the  machine  be- 
ing only  400  pounds,  as  compared  with  3  or  4 
tons — the  weight  of  the  machines  now  in  use. 
The  Pioneer  diamond  drill  can  be  worked 
either  by  hand  or  motive  power,  being  capable 
of  boring  300  feet  by  the  former  and  500  feet 
by  the  latter  process.  It  bores  a  2-inch  hole, 
producing  a  core  1%  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
considered  that  the  drill  will  prove  a  valuable 
adjunct  in  developing  the  mining  industry  in 
this  country,  as  it  will  be  the  means  of  opening 
up  districts  hitherto  regarded  as  inaccessible, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transporting  the 
heavy  drills  now  in  use. 


Cape  Cod  Pilgrim  Monument 

The  following  bids  were  received  for  the 
erection  of  the  Cape  Cod  Pilgrim  monument  at 
Provincetown,  Mass.,  which  must  be  complet- 
ed by  December  31,  1909:  W.  L.  ATiller,  Bos- 
ton. $99,700:  Pigeon  Hill  Granite  Company. 
Rockport,  $88,900:  Van  Amringe  Granite 
Company, $79,900:  Maguire  &  O'Heron.New- 
ton.  $73,865 :  Booth  Bros,  and  Hurricane  Is- 
land Company.  New  York,  $119,960:  Nor- 
cross  Brothers  Company,  $75,000. 
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Barre  Pneumatic  Tool 


rpHE    BARRE    PNEUMATIC    TOOL  is  made  for 
carving  and   lettering  in  granite,  marble  and  stone. 
Simple  in  construction,  and  remarkable  for  the  smoothness 
with  which  it  nms. 


MADE  IN 
FOUR 
SIZES 


SEXD  LVR 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOaVE 


MANUPACTl'REO  BY 


TROW    &   HOLDEN 

BARRE,  VERMONT 


1 
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The  Kennesaw  Marble  Company 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  HNE  INTERIOR 

MARBLE  DECORATIONS 

I 

Dealers    in    Sawed    and    Finished    Monumental    Work 


MARIETTA,  GEORGIA 


\ 


E.  B.  THORNTON.  President  F.  W.  HACKLEMAN.  Secrelarjr 

BEDFORD  STEAM  STONE  WORKS 

QUARRYMEN  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

Buff  and  Blue  Bedford  Stone 

Sawed,  Planed,  Turned  or  Cut 

BEDFORD,  INDIANA 


.V  T  o  x  i: 


WIRE  ROPE 


AND 


AERIAL  WIRE  ROPE  TRAMWAYS 

FOR  CONVEYING  STONE.  ORE.  Etc 


OUR    AUTOMATIC    TRAMWAYS    ARE     EQUIPPED    WITH     THE 
G.  &  S.  PATENT  AUTOMATIC  SELF-DUMPING,  SELF- 
RIGHTING  AND  SELF-LOCKING  BUCKETS 
Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  17 

BRODERICK  4  BASCOM  ROPE  CO. 

BRANCH   HOUSE  I 

76  Warren  St.,  New  York 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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ROCK 

AND 

ORE 


FARREL 

Crusher 


Specially  Designed 
and  Constructed  for 
HARDEST  kind  of 
work.  Large  Re- 
ceiving Capacity 

Complete   Crushing  and  Screening   Plants   Our  Specialty 

^SEND   FOR   CATALOGUE 

carle:    C.    bacon,   engineer 

Parrel  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.  Havemeyer  Building,  New  York 


Lincoln  Stone  Working  Machinery 


ALWAYS  OF  THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY 


GANG    SAWS,    PLANEI^    (both    Single    and    Double    Platen) 

RUBBING   BEDS   and   all   STONE   MILL  AND 

QUARRY    MACHINERY 


LINCOLN  IRON  WORKS 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  K 


RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


STONE  623 

DUGAN  CUT  STONE  COMPANY 

dnoorporated) 

CONTR.ACTORS 

Main  Office  and  Works,  BEDFORD,  INDIANA 

REFERENCES: 

ICsottscfcy  SUtc  CapHal.  Louisville^  Kenhickr*  Exduoge  Buildiiig»  Kansas  Qty  Mo* 

U.  S.  Pbift  Office  and  Custom  House,  Kaous  Qty,  Mo«  Bexar  County  Court  House.  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Jai«kaon  County  Court  House,  Kansas  Gty,  Mo*  Mississippi  SUtc  Caj^toL 

Hall,  Kansas  Qtyv  Mo.  Main  Art  Building,  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

No  Job  too  Large  or  too  SmoLll  for  us.    Write  to  us. 

The  Norcross  Bros.  Co. 


General  Contractors 

NEW  YORK 
Boston  Providence 

Worcester  Cleveland 


NEW    ALBANY    STONE 
WORKING  MACHINERY 

STONE  PLANERS  POWER  HOISTS 

DERRICK    IRONS  WIRE  RIP  SAWS 

SCREW  FEED  GANGS  DERRICK  TURNERS 

STEAM  AND  ELECTRIC  TRAVELING  CRANES 

CIRCULAR     MATTER     FURNISHED    AND     PRICES    QUOTED     ON     APPLICATION 
MILLS    ERECTED    COMPLETE  —  READY    TO    RUN 


THE  NEW  ALBANY  FfANUFACTURING  CO. 

p.  O.  Box  423  NEW  ALBANY.  IND. 
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ALLEN  K.  WALTON,  Prctldeiit  and  Treaniref  ROBERT  J.  WALTON,  Gcocnd  HAiufer 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  CUT-STONE  WORK 


HUMMELSTOWN  BROWNSTONE  CO. 

QUARRYMEN  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BUILDING  STONE    .*.    SAWED  FLAGGING 

TILE    .'.    CRUSHED  STONE    .-.    SAND 

AND  SAND.LIME  BRICK 


Parties  visiting  the  quarries  will  leave  cars  at  Brownstone  Station  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  R.  R. 


WALTONVILIE,  DAUPHIN  CO..  PA. 

TELEGRAPH  AND  EXPRESS  ADDRESS,  BROWNSTONE,  PA. 


Quarries  and  Stone  Properties 

^  I  am  prepared  to  make  careful  examinations  of  every  variety  of 
stone  properties,  and  to  write  reports  thereon,  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  wish  to  purchase,  or  to  facilitate  a  sale. 

^  I  will  submit  plans  for  the  more  economical  and  effective  opera- 
tion of  quarries,  suggest  needed  equipment  for  all  stone  plants, 
and  furnish  specifications  fcM*  machinery. 

fl  I  will  also  write  prospectuses,  circulars,  booklets  and  catalogues, 
and  prepare  all  kinds  of  advertising  matter  for  the  stone  trade. 

fl  I  have  specialized  in  stone  for  years,  and  have  had  wide  practical 
experience.  I  have  absolutely  no  affiliations  to  influence  or 
prejudice  my  views. 

George  Barnuh 

Care  of  STONE 

123  Liberty  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Diamond  Saws 
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liarMc  Slate 


MAkI  »««  "I 


G«#.  Anderaon  <  €•• 


FRBNIER'S    SAND    PUMP 


For  reedinc  Suid.  Steel  or  Shot  for  SAWINO  STONE 

Siwi  f  Astcr,  uses  Ics  sand  and  water  and  requtrcs  les  power  and 
repairs  than  anf  otbcr.  Runs  onlf  20  rerolutions  per  minute. 
Pays  for  Hsclf  in  six  months.  Vied  by  the  Best  and  Largest 
mills.    Send  for  full  description  and  prices. 


FRENI£R    &    SON,    Rutland.  Vermont 


NORTON    BROTHERS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SEA   GREEN    ROOFING    SLATE 

»«*«•••  .«    ntO     UNFADIHO    OntCN    AND    PUHPLt 

GRANVILLE    N.  Y     USA. 
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The  Cleveland  Stone  Company 

LARGEST  PRODUCERS  OF  SANDSTONE  IN  THE  WORLD 


SOLE  OWNERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

BEREA.  OHIO.  QUARRIES 

And  the  Largest  Operatois  of  the  Great 

Amherst  Buff  and  Blue  Sandstone  Quarries 


Sawed  Building  Stone,  Sawed  Flagging,  Curbing,  Bridge  Stone 
Capacity,  300  Cars  Per  Day 

CORRESPONDENCE  souciTED  GcnBral  Officcs:    CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


SPECIAL 

"TRIDENT" 


QUARRY    HOISTING    CHAIN 

With    Extra     Long-Lapped,    Self-Locking,    Swelied     Welds 


i  .'"  I     !  THE  WELDS 

^"^V^^iSlo^'^  *^^      L.-^^J-^..^  ARE  THE  WEAKEST  PART 

-.««,  *«-,  l.^J?JriIv;-.**^  «^»^  /ix-  ^^M^^\  of  other  chains 

ARE    THE  STRONGEST   PART  \  f-  i^l^^BtX^^^,^ 

OF  THE  CHAIN  :  '  ':    ^     ,      £^^^^^^^J  B— Shows  the  added  strength  obtained  bv  ihe 

A— Shows  the  long-lapped  weld  of  "Trident"       WklA  ^     *t  ^^W^H^Mt  swell  of  welds  as  compared  with  ordinary 

Quarry  Hoisting  Chain,  which  practically                 \     -.    "\%- ^^^  welds  shown  by  C. 

locks  Itself  under  strain.  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^K^ 

INSIST  ON  GETTING  \i      r^^^^^  THERE  IS  NONE 

•TRIDENT"  j\|            I  -JUST    AS    GOOD- 

The  only  chain  on   the   market  to-day  guaranteed  to  pull  stiff  and  rigid  before  parting  under  severe  strain 
MORE    ECONOMICAL    AT    THE    PRICE    THAN    CHEAPER    CHAINS 

Newhall  Chain  Forge  and  Iron  Co. 

|90  WEST  STREET.  NEW  YORK.  U.  S.A. 


STONE 


Contractor's  Plant  for  Sale  Cheap 

15,000  feet  %,  %,  %-inch  wire  rope,  also  1%,  1%  and  1%-inch  wire  rope.  Five  tons  all 
sizes  manila  rope.  6,000  feet  2%'inch  fire  hose,  all  sizes.  Canvas  covers,  pipe, 
all  sizes,  hoisting  engines,  pumps,  and  a  little  of  everything  in  contractor's  line. 

EDWARD  J.  KANE,  260  Front  Street.  New  York  City 


^^=^  R.  L.  JONES 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Peach  Bottom  Roofing  Slate 

DELTA.  YOR  K  COUNTY.  PA. 

Operators  of  the  "Old  Big  Quarry,"  opened  in  1800. 
Slates  from  this  quarry  took  First  Premium  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibition  in  London  in  1850,  and  have  ever  since 
maintained  the  high  reputation  of  the  Peach  Bottom  Slate. 

STRONG    AND   IMPERISHABLE   AND    UNI- 
FORM AND   UNCHANGEABLE   IN  COLOR 


THE     E.     J.     JOHNSON     COMPANY 

Producere  of 

Slate  Blackboards 

AND 

ROOFING  SLATE 

MAIN   Orricc:  branch   Orncc: 

36    PARK    ROW,    NEW    YORK  626    PARK    BUILDING,    PITTSBURG 

QUARRICS;    BANQOR.  PCNN8YLVANIA:    POULTNCY,  VCRMONT 

We  offer  the  greatest  variety  of  Slates  of  the  better  grades.    A  specialty  made  of  Slates  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  quotations  delivered  anyv/here. 
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STONE 


:Thc: 


Blaisdell    Air     Compressors 


ALL  TYPES  FOR  ANY  CAPACITY 


BOOKS 


«b^ 


The  Installation    of   Complete  Pneumatic 
Plants  for  Stone  Workers  a  Specialty 

THE  BLAISDELL  MACHINERY  CO. 
BRADFORD,    PA. 


90  WEST  ST.. 
NEW  YORK 


10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE 
BOSTON 


STONE  WORKING 
MACHINERY 

With   Hints  on  the  Arrangement    and 

Management  of  Stone   Works. 

By  Mr.  Powis  Bale,  $3.65 


BENSON'S 

Pay  Roll  Manual 

A  handy  volume  compiled  for  use  in 
preparing  pay  rolls.  Wages  due  for 
any  number  of  hours  from  1  to  325, 
at  usual  rates  from  5  to  50  cents  an 
hour,  shown  at  a  glance.  Saves 
time.    Avoids  errors. 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 

FRANK  A.  LENT, 
123  Libertv  St.,  X.  Y. 


UNITED  PEACH  BOTTOM  SLATE  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  and  shippers  of  "CERTIFICATE'' 


GENUINE 


Peach  Bottom 


SLATE 


Quick  Shipments.     Quality  Guaranteed 

DELTA  -  -  -  PENNSYLVANIA 


THE  ROOF  THAT 

NEVER  WEARS  OUT 

Sea   Green   and   Purple   Slate 

WRITE  US, 

AMERICAN   SEA    GREEN    SLATE   CO,. 

BOX  90.  GRANVILLE.  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 


STOXE 


«i2;t 


STEAM  STONE  CUTTER  CO. 


MAhRJFACTURERS  OF  THE 

Genuine  Wardwell  Electric 


RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


AhfD 


Steam  Stone  Ciiannelers 

ALSO 

GADDERS  AND  QUARRY 
EQUIPMENT  GENERALLY 


For  aver 
iO  y€Mrs 

funft  stood 
for 

tconomtCA! 
ouMffyifUf         \ 
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STONE 


Macomber  4  Whyte  Rope  Co. 

^■?Sg^^  MAKKRS    OF  ^^^S^^ 

HIGH     GRADE     WIRE     ROPE 


AVe  make  a  Specialty  of  QUARRY  ROPES  — Our  Monarch  Quality  being 
the  Acme  of  Perfection  for  this  work.    Also  Crucible  Steel  Gang  Ropes 


266  and  268  South  Clinton  Street 
CHICAGO 

128  Centre  Street  .  .  .  NEW  YORK 
402  Times  Building .  .  PITTSBURG 


WE  ALSO  MAKE 
THE 

MONARCH 

WIRE 
ROPE  CLIP 


Wanted 


Five  hundred  roofers  to  use 
PREMIER  BLACK,  the  strongest  roofing 
slate  in  the  world.   Smooth,  absolutely 
straight  and  of  a  beautiful  color.   Once 
used,  a  substitute  will  never  satisfy. 
A  trial  car  will  convince.   Samples  and 
prices  on  application. 

GRANVILLE  SLATE  COMPANY, 
GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


.V  7  (^  \  / 


(>.{1 


A  BLYER'S  DIRECTORY 
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STO  N  E 


HELP    WANTED 

WANTED — Reliable  agents  (American  or  Ger- 
man), in  the  principal  cities  of  America 
to  represent  a  first  class  and  leading  Studio  in 
Pure  Art  Sculpture,  Architecture  and  Colored 
Marble  Specialities.  Must  be  well  connected  with 
Sculpturers,  Architects,  Ecclesiastics  and  Decora- 
tors.     References  required.      Address 

PAOLO   TRISCORNIA    DI  FRRD, 

Carrara,    Italy. 


FOR   SALE 

FOR  SALE 

THE  most  valuable  RED  SLATE 
QUARRY  and  property  in  the 
United  States.  Includes  Quarries, 
Structural  Slate  Mill,  AVater  Power  and 
Elastic  Cement  Plant.  Good  reasons  for 
selling.  Full  particulars  will  be  mailed 
to  any  prospective  purchaser. 
SLATE, 

Care  of  Stone. 
128  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 

American  Diamond  Sand  Blast 

PORTAHLB  SIZB  No.  2 


cutting  out  l«llct« 
on  moflumciiU 

MMmigr4iik«  In 
rdkJ 


of  Sim  1^1  titty  iiitl 


Write 

br  DcUil* 


Americiin  Diamond  Blast  Co. 

D^  M  lU  Ltbeitf  5tmi»  NEW  YOB£ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED,  by  a  Stone  Superintend- 
ent and  Draughtsman,  a  situation 
with  some  stone  concern  doing  work  in 
this  or  other  countries.  My  last  laj^out 
was  the  Singer  Building,  New  Vork  Citj% 
for  J.  J.  Spurr  &  Sons,  Harrison,  X.  J. 
^  have  also  been  with  B.  A.  &  G.  A. 
Williams,  East  68th  St.,  Vew  York  City, 
jind  others.  For  particulars,  address 
J.  C.  SWINNERTON, 
851  Clifton  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

T^^  ANTED,  position  as  foreman  stone- 
^  ^      cutter  or  superintendent  by  prac- 
tical  man   who   thoroughly   understands 
all  branches  of  stone-cutting.     First-class 
references  from  large  New  York  concerns. 
Address : 
F.  C.  B.,   Care  of  E.  Walker 
49  Spring  Street  Hartford,  Conn. 


OPENING  FOR 

HIGH-CLASS  STONE 

A  quarry  of  sound  production  of  ston<^ 
or  marble,  structural  or  <lecorative,  thf* 
owners  of  which  are  confident  that  they 
can  meet  the  demands  of  important 
contracts  in  New  York,  may  se^Mirn 
competent  representation  in  a  well- 
located  office  by  applying,  witli  full 
particulai-s,  to 

-METROPOLITAN" 

Care  of  STONE 

123  Liberty  Street  New  York 


FOR  SALE 

OIX  Ward  well  Channeling  Macliines 
^^  in  fair  condition.  Will  sell  at  low 
price  if  taken  at  once.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. 

THE 

OHIO   QUARRIES   COMPANY 

Citizens  Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


^•^     \\\  III 


STONE 

FRANK  W.  HOYT.  E<kor 
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STONE  635 


Perry  -  Matthews  -  Buskirk 
Stone  Company 


MONADNOCK     BLOCK 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Bedford  Indizina  Limestone 


New  York  Office )  Madison  Avenue 

Phllade^hia  Office      *      .      .      .615  Witherspoon  Building: 

Boston  Office 178  Devonshire  Street 

Minneapolis  Office 515  Kasota  Building 

Qeveland  OHice Hickoz  Building 

Montreal  Office 157  St.  James  Street 

Toronto  Office     .      .     .     Builders'  and  Traders'  Ezchat^e 

WRITE    US 
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OVAL  HOLE  MACHINE 


Designed  for    sawing  OVAL  or  EILLIPTICAL   holes  in  plumber  slabs. 
Also   capable   of   sawing   D  SHAPED  holes   or  other  SPECIAL  shapes, 

as   well    as    oval    holes. 
The  regular  equipment  includes  two  templets  for  ovals  14x17  and  15x19. 

Weight    1140    lbs. 


F.  R.  Patch  Manufacturing  Company 

Specialists  in  Stone  Working  Machinery 
RUTLAND,  VERMONT,  U.  S.  A. 
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•ROTTEN"    PNEUMATIC 
SURFACERS 

THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  TOOL  OF 
THE  KIND  ON  THE  MARKET 

^**Kotten"  Surfacers  are  fitted  with 
either  a  Plain  or  a  Changeable  Stroke 
TtKil  of  the  I^itest  Tyin-. 
flOnly  the  Best  Material  and  Work- 
manship are  Employed  in  their  Con- 
st met  ion. 

Q An  Improvetl  Heating  Furnace  Re- 
moves all  Moisture  from  the  Air,  Pre- 
vents Freezing  and  makes  the  Machine 
more  Efficient  by  Ex|>anding  the  Air. 


Write  for  Prices 


H.  G.  KOTTEN  CO 

hudson  terminal 

80  Chi'rch  Street 

New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

BOSTON.  MASS..  A.  P.  llanMCom.  Box  18t5. 

CHICAGO.  ILU.  Foster  h  Hosier  SAN  PRANCISCO.  CAL..  Berber  «c  Carter  Co. 


Rockport  Granite  Company 

Quanien  and  I^oducen  of  Red.  Gray  and  Green 
Granite  for  aD  classes  of  buildmg  and  bridge  work* 

The  largest  manufacturen  of  granite  paving  blocks  in 
New  England. 

Two  Large  Stone  Cutting  Plants 

Architects  specifying  our  granite  wiU  secure  a  stone 
holding  its  beauty.  Samples  furnished  freely  on 
applicatioo. 

We  can  ship  our  granite  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
reached  by  ves^l  or  rail,  or  to  Foreign  G)untries. 


Our  grtmitt  used  in  iht  foUomring  prominent  buildings: 

Red  Granle:  Ked  Eatale  TriMl  Co.'t  BUg..  Pkila^  American 
Baplk  Ptablicalioo  Bids.,  PKila^  lolerior  ol  Sdlolk  Comiy  Court 
HoyR.  BoAMi;  Sk^^Coapef  Co.  Bldg..  ^4ew  York. 

Gray  Granle:  Botloo  PotI  Oficx.  Bodon,  MaM.;  BakiiDOfe 
Poil  Ofece.  Bakimoie,  Md;  Snfolk  County  Court  Hook.  Bodon, 
MaM.;  Rcfiilry  ol  Deedi  and  ProlMie  Bldg..  Emo  County.  Salem. 

Gmen  Cranile:  Madiioa  Afcone  CkuKh  Columns,  New  Yoik 
Gl^.  WiiMfotii^  and  itairwajri  to  towen  to  Philadelphia  Public 


Gt^.  WeiniCotMa  and  itav%iraiire  to  to 
Bmldiafi;  Lofan  Monument,  Chicago. 


Main  Offices  Rockport.  Maes. 

SI  Stnl*  St.    ll*w  Yorks  r.  C.  ront«r.  21  Park  How 


Hillside  Brown  Stone 
Quarry  Company 

SoUcite   Correepondence 

For  the  handsomest  and  richest 
Brown  Stone  found  in  the  United 
States,  Stone  of  any  dimensions, 
orders  promptly  filled  at  HARD 
TIMES  PRICES.  Write  us  for 
quotations  before  placing  orders. 
Samples  sent.    Address, 

Hillside  firown  Stone  COe 

POLK.   PENNA. 

(Venango  County) 
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A  rock  drill,  to  come  up  to  modem  re- 
quirements, should  be  simple  in  construction 
and  made  of  the  best  material.  It  should 
be  **  on  the  job,'*  and  not  always  breaking 
down  or  continually  in  the  repair  shop. 

We  are  the  only  exclusive 
drill  makers  in  the  country 

And  we  make  drills  "  to  be  cleaned  up 
with  a  sledge  hammer  **  and  "  wiped  off 
with  a  scoop  shovel  **  and  yet  "  stay  with 
you.'*  Making  drills  is  no  "  side  issue  '  with 
us.  It  is  **  the  whole  job,**  and  we  have 
been  at  this  **  job  **  for  eighteen  years. 
Would  our  experience  benefit  you  ?  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

WOOD  DRILL  WORKS 

PATERSON,  N.J. 


The  Cleveland  Stone  Company 

LARGEST  PRODUCERS  OF  SANDSTONE  IN  THE  WORLD 


SOLE  OWNERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

BEREA.  OHIO.  QUARRIES 

And  the  Largest  Operators  o(  the  Great 

Amherst  Buff  and  Blue  Sandstone  Quarries 


Sawed  Building  Stone,  Sawed  Flagging,  Curbing,  Bridge  Stone 
Capacity,  300  Cars  Per  Day 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOUCITED 


General  Offices:   CLEVELAND,  OBIO 
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WHEIN  considering  your  next  supply  of  Shot  for  sawing  purposes, 
kindly  remember  that  we  are  the  sole  producers  of  CHILLED 
STEEL  SHOT— the  only  CHILLED  STEEL  SHOT  manufact- 
ured in  the  world,  no  matter  what  is  said  to  the  contrary.  We  are  also 
the  largest  handlers  of  Scotch  Shot  in  the  United  States.  Whether  you 
desire  a  bag  or  a  carload  we  are  prepared  to  make  prompt  shipments, 
as  the  capacity  of  our  warehouse  is  6,000  bags. 

We  handle  everything  pertaining  to  granite  and  marble 
polishins,  whether  Machinery  or  Supplies,  Pneumatic 
Tool  Hose  and  Supplies  and  Granite  Cutters*  Tools 

Write  to-day  for  our  complete  catalogue  containing  one  hundred  pages, 
illustrating  and  describing  the  above  merchandise  and  machinery.  It  is 
free  to  all.  

HARRISON    SUPPLY    COMPANY 

NATHAN  C.  HARRISON.  GENERAL  AGENT 

5  AND  7  DORCHESTER    AVENUE    EXTENSION 
BOSTON,    MASS. 


Mvrphy   Plug   Drills 

UNEQUALED    FOR   SPEED,    DURA- 
BILITY AND  EASK  OF  OPERATION 

The  handle  is  swivel  so  that  the  hand  in^Aspin^  it  does 
not  have  to  move.  The  machine  is  turned  by  means 
of  the  thn>ttle  valve  on  the  side,  back  and  fortli  one 
third  the  way  anmnd.  Throttle  valve  can  be  opened 
and  closed  without  moving  the  hand  which  turns  the 
machine.  This  is  a  new  de|>arture  in  this  style  of 
machine  and  is  a  K^^^^  impnivement  over  the  old  style. 
The  old  style  all  had  rijrid  handles ;  the  hand  ^aspin}; 
the  sinne  had  to  turn  back  and  forth  with  the 
machine,  and  this  was  very  tiresome  for  the  oi>erat«»r. 


Thousands  in   ust\      Can  j^ive  you  all  the 
testimonials  you  want.     Made  in  three  sizes 

LET  IS  SEND  YOU  A  MACHINE  ON  TRIAL 


SBfil>    rOTl    CA.TA.LOC 


C.  T.  CARNAHAN  MFG.  CO.,  Denver,  Colo.,  U.S.A. 
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The  Kent  Pulverizer 

GRINDS  ALL   HARD  MATERIALS 

To  any  desired  degree  of  fineness 
TRAP   ROCK     ....         4  Tons  Per  Hr.  to  60  Mesh. 

CEMENT  CLINKER  .       .10  Bbls.  Per  Hr.  to  S?^^    !^  !^*^ 

(63%    200  Mesh. 

LIMESTONE       .  .        3  Tons  Per  Hr.  to    95J^    100  Mesh. 

QUARTZ  ....         5  Tons  Per  Hr.  to  40  Mesh. 

USES  LESS  THAN  25  R  P. 


L 


ARGEST  OUTPUT  PER  H.  P. 
EAST  ATTENTION 
OWEST  REPAIR  ACCOUNT 


Takes  any  feed  passing  I "  ring 

If  you  grind,  write  us  and  let  us 
tell  you   how   to   save   money 

KENT  MILL  C0.»  170  Broadway,  New  York 
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MAY,    1908. 


Number  12. 


DEMAND  OF  THE  SLATE  WORKERS 

PretideDt  Milford  of  the  Intematioiial  Union  of  Slate  Worken  Makes  an  Official  Statement  of  What  is 

Asked  by  the  Operatives  at  Fair  Haven.     Denies  that  Recognition  of  the  Union 

Is  Insisted  Upon.     Gives  a  Very  Modest  Program 


To  the  Editor  of  Stone: 

The  statement  made  in  the  April  issue  of 
Stone  was  somewhat  misleading,  inasmuch  as 
it  stated  that  the  only  barrier  to  a  settlement 
of  the  slatcworkers*  strike  at  Fair  Haven  was 
the  recognition  of  the  union. 

I  would  say  that  the  slateworkers  are  not 
asking  the  operators  to  recognize  the  union 
in  the  sense  that  the  operators  are  trying  to 
make  the  public  believe.  The  only  recognition 
that  they  are  asking  is  that  in  case  of  trouble 
or  dispute  the  operators  will  be  willing  to  meet 
with  a  committee  of  their  own  employees  from 
the  works  in  which  the  trouble  or  dispute  may 
arise  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  sat- 
isfactory settlement  to  all  concerned. 

It  is  only  fair  that  the  facts  of  this  strike 
should  be  made  public.  While  I  realize  that 
the  public  press  is  not  the  proper  channel 
through  which  to  force  this  matter,  yet,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  "general  in  charge''  of  the 
operators  refuses  to  meet  with  any  committee 
of  the  men  involved,  or  with  any  committee  of 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  or  with  any  or  all  of 
the  executive  board  of  the  International  Union 
of  Slate  Workers  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a  settlement  of  this  strike,  there  must 
be  something  more  than  the  old  chestnut,  **rec- 
ognition  of  the  union,"  the  cry  that  they  are 
sending  broadcast  throughout  the  land. 

Now  I  would  like  to  have  the  operators 
state  through  the  columns  of  Stone  the  real 
obstacle  that  lies  in  the  way  of  amicable  settle- 
ment of  this  fight  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee. 


Following  is  the  proposition  that  has  been 
offered  to  the  operators : 

1.  Nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work 
for  the  first  days  of  the  week. 

2.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work 
on  Saturday,  at  nine  hours'  pay. 

3.  The  rate  of  wages  shall  be  agreed  on  be- 
tween the  employer  and  employee,  and  shall 
not  be  less  than  paid  per  hour  previous  to 
May  I,  1907. 

4.  Time  and  one-half  time  shall  be  paid  for 
all  overtime.  Double  time  for  Sundays,  New 
Year's  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  days,  if  men  are 
compelled  to  work  on  the  above  named  days. 

5.  That  all  old  employees  shall  have  a 
chance  to  return  to  work,  if  they  so  desire,  by 
giving  two  weeks*  notice. 

The  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  terms  on 
which  the  men  at  Fair  Haven  are  willing  and 
ready  to  settle  with  the  operators  at  that  place. 
I  want  the  readers  of  Stone  to  judge  for 
themselves  and  see  if  they  can  find  anything 
but  a  fair  proposition  that  any  business  man 
would  offer  to  another  in  the  above  conditions. 

If  any  reader  find  the  grim  monster,  "Rec- 
ognition of  the  Union,"  that  the  operators  arc 
harping  so  much  about  I  would  feel  honored 
if  they  would  notify  me  of  the  same. 

Hoping  you  will  find  space  in  your  valuable 
paper  for  this.  I  b^  to  remain, 

Yours, 
S.  H.  Milford, 
International  President,  I.  U.  S.  W. 

East  Bangor,  Pa.»  April  21,  1908. 
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OLD  TIMES  IN  THE  STONE  TRADE 

Reminiscences  of  James  Mortimer,  a  Former  Contributor,  Who  Began  Working  at  His  Tra<le  of  Slaoe 

Cutting  Sixty-three  Years  Ago.     The  Gradual  Advance  m  the  Prevailing  Rate 

of  Wages  and  of  Computing  Work  by  the  Hour 


To  the  Editor  of  Stone  : 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  picture  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Building  in  the  Stonecutters' 
Journal  by  courtesy  of  Stone.  It  reminded 
me  that  I  wrote  a  few  articles  for  Stone  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was  being 
published  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Permit  me  a 
glance  at  the  changes  in  the  stone  industry 
from  then  till  now.  The  most  striking  features 
are  the  introduction  of  machinery,  planers, 
saws  and  other  contrivances  to  cheapen  the 
cost  of  the  stonecutting  and  the  quarrying  of 
stone,  and  the  establishment  of  large  plants  at 
quarries  with  the  purpose,  I  suppose,  of  sav- 
ing charges  in  freight  by  sending  out  the  fin- 
ished stone  instead  of  sending  it  in  the  rough 
to  be  cut  at  the  building  or  in  shops  in  the 
cities  where  the  buildings  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction. This  condition  has  been  fostered 
partly  by  a  great  extension  of  railway  facili- 
ties. In  some  sections  of  the  country  new 
roads  have  been  made  and  extensions  of  old 
roads  have  been  reaching  out  to  catch  the  trade 
of  the  remotest  points,  so  that  building  stone 
has  been  carried  from  Bedford,  Ind.,  to  San 
Francisco,  Gal. 

The  Indiana  limestone  has  not  displaced 
marble  or  granite  or  even  good  sandstone. 
There  are  some  limestones  of  softer  texture 
used  as  trimmings  with  brick  that  are  apt  to 
run  discoloring  matter  on  the  brick.  Most 
sandstones  and  freestones  are  free  from  this 
defect,  as  are  some  of  the  harder  limestones, 
particularly  those  of  the  old  formations  of  the 
^'ice  age"  of  the  geologic  dreamers.  Now 
these  old  hard  limestones,  among  which  we 
may  class  marble,  are  very  unsuitable  for  the 
planer  and  must  be  left  for  the  hand  of  the 
stonecutter  in  order  to  procure  good  work, 
work  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time.  The 
cheaptiess  of  the  limestone  that  can  be  planed 
like  a  piece  of  pine  lumber  has  often  caused 
the  harder  limestone  to  be  overlooked,  but  we 
may  console  ourselves  that  the  cheapening  of 
the  product  has  caused  a  larger  demand  for 


cut  stone  and  raised  the  pay  of  the  stonecutter, 
quarryman  and  all  employees  of  the  industr}*. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  a  great  de- 
mand for  cement  structures,  owing  to  the 
cheapness  of  some  cements.  Quarries  of  ce- 
ment stone  have  been  found,  and  chemistry 
has  found  methods  of  preparing  cements 
cheaply,  which  have  made  it  possible  to  make 
cement  blocks,  sidewalks  and  many  products 
of  the  material  cheaply,  bringing  concrete  into 
competition  with  stone.  But  where  a  good 
quarry  exists  I  know  of  no  product  that  can 
compete  in  cheapness  and  durability  and 
beauty  with  stone.  The  aim  of  all  these  mix- 
tures is  to  imitate,  and  if  possible  to  equal, 
stone. 

As  a  substitute  for  building  stone  and  a 
thing  of  beauty  they  have  failed  so  far.  Stone 
remains  the  ultimate  reach  of  perfection  for 
houses,  for  bridges,  for  monuments  and  for 
general  satisfaction  for  durability.  We  havT 
them  from  the  Age  of  Rameses  to  that  of 
Roosevelt. 

Permit  me  a  restrospect  of  old  conditions 
of  the  artisans  of  our  craft  and  their  wages.  I 
started  in  to  learn  stonecutting  on  the  ist  of 
March,  1845,  in  Scotland.  Fifty  years  prior 
to  that  date  I  know  of  a  first  class  mason  re- 
ceiving 18  pence  (36  cents)  per  day  and  his 
dinner.  I  lived  some  years  in  the  house  he 
built,  and  it  yet  bears  the  date  on  the  door  lin- 
tel— 179s — ^and  it  presents  a  fine  specimen  of 
work,  attesting  the  artistic  skill  of  the  man 
who  built  it.  From  that  time  to  1840  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  wages  was  about  2  shillings 
per  day,  varying  very  little.  By  the  time  I 
started  wages  had  risen  to  18  shillings  per 
week.  As  the  building  of  railways  was  then 
just  commencing,  wages  rose  and  fell,  accord- 
ing to  demand,  i  pound  per  week  being  about 
the  average  figure  up  to  1850  ($s).  At  that 
time  it  was  customary  for  masons  to  agree  on 
a  weekly  wage.  Farm  laborers  made  agree- 
ments by  the  year;  salaries  were  generally 
stated  for  a  yearly  sum.    Gradually  the  term 
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of  agreement  has  been  shortened,  as  education 
has  illumined  the  minds  of  the  workers  to  the 
immense  value  of  their  time.  Time  is  an  asset 
that  should  be  counted  by  heart  throbs.  The 
first  time  I  was  paid  by  the  hour  was  while 
working  on  the  British  Linen  Company's  Bank 
in  St.  Andrew's  square,  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
about  1850.  The  bank  paid  that  way  of  its 
ouTi  accord,  as  a  convenience  in  bookkeeping. 
The  rate  was  4  pence  (8  cents)  per  hour,  one 
week  of  60  hours  (240  pence),  I  pound  ster- 
ling (or  $4.80),  which  was  the  general  rate  of 


this  country,  and  the  hour  method  was  never 
thoroughly  inaugurated  and  established  as  uni- 
versal custom  until  it  was  uniformly  fixed  as 
the  normal  way  of  counting  by  James  F.  Mc- 
Hugh's  G.  S.  T.  Weekly  Report  Sheet  for 
conditions  and  wages  per  hour  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  is  one  of 
Mr.  McHugh's  many  felicitous  forward  move- 
ments in  the  march  for  betterments. 

This  system  of  counting  time  helped  us  to 
procure  the  eight  hour  day.  The  entire  loss 
seemed  to  be  borne  by  the  workman  and  closed 
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One  of  the  Quarries  of  the  Rockfort  GRANrrs  Company 
(Showing  How  Big  Columns  Are  Taken  Out) 


mason's  wages  in  Scotland  at  that  time.  It 
was  such  a  handy  and  just  method  of  comput- 
ing time  in  stormy  weather  and  the  short  days 
of  winter,  for  night  work,  tide  work  in  har- 
bors and  in  all  kinds  of  circumstances,  that  it 
gradually  superseded  the  old  style  of  counting 
time. 

When  I  came  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  $2.25  per 
day  was  the  pay.  The  same  method  of  pay  by 
the  day  was  continued  until  quite  recently  in 


all  arguments  of  k>ss  by  the  bosses  in  the  new 
arrangement,  yet  we  find  that  the  eight  hour 
day  has  brought  higher  pay  to  the  worker  than 
the  ten  hour  day  ever  did.  We  see  men  now 
receive  more  than  a  cent  a  minute ;  next  it  may 
be  so  much  per  pulsation  of  the  heart.  As  I 
said,  we  will  value  our  time  by  "heart  throbs" 
and  be  as  careful  of  it,  as  it  is  wise  to  care  for 
an  asset  that  is  dealt  out  to  us  in  heart  throbs 
at  a  time  with  assurance  that  however  large 
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our  other  wealth  we  have  no  assurance  con- 
cerning the  tenure  or  amount  of  time  we  are 
to  have  beyond  just  now. 

What  renders  a  man's  time  valuable  as  an 
expert  mechanic?  He  is  expected  to  be  well 
educated  in  the  art  and  science  of  his  trade. 
He  now  will  be  expected  to  go  to  school  from 
possibly  five  years  of  age  until  sixteen  years 
old.  If  he  is  a  boy  of  **parts''  he  can  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  language  of  languages  and  arith- 
metic, geometry,  algebra— ra  mathematical  edu- 
cation— and  in  most  schools  can  have  some 
manual  training  in  the  science  of  the  building 
arts,  some  drawing  instruction  and  some  his- 
tory of  architectural  construction  and  its 
achievements.  Also  a  history  of  its  heroes 
who  have  achieved  fame  by  their  works  in  the 
past — to  fire  his  blood  with  enthusiasm  in  the 
study  of  their  work,  to  make  himself  fit  to  en- 
ter the  race.  Such  a  boy  can  be  fitted  to  stand 
up  to  the  banker  in  four  years  and  cut  anything 
his  foreman  may  place  on  it,  from  a  door  sill 
to  a  Corinthian  cap,  and  with  a  mind  illumined 
with  knowledge  and  radiating  its  beneficent 
Hghf  on  his  comrades  and  their  joint  labors. 
Yes,  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad  in  this  era  in 
which  we  live.  And  we  are  learning  every  day 
as  long  as  we  live. 

Hoping  tliat  you  are  well  and  happy,  I  am, 
your  lang  syne  friend, 

John  Mortimer. 

928  Pine  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
April  7,  1908. 


RCXIKPORT  GRANITE 

Red,  Gray  and   Green   Granites  of  the  Greatest 

Beauty  and  Value 

The  granite  industry  was  first  developed  in 
Massachusetts  a  century  ago,  when  the  de- 
posits in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  were 
made  available  for  the  erection  of  buildings 
Then  followed  the  reign  of  freestones  and 
marble  for  structural  purposes,  and  all  of  the 
abominations  of  cast  iron  and  terra  cotta  that 
made  much  of  the  architecture  of  two  or  three 
decades  ago  a  nightmare.  But  it  was  not  until 
comparatively  recently  that  granite  came  into 
its  own  as  a  building  stone.  Its  admirable 
adaptability  for  structures  of  the  higher  class 
has  commended  it  to  architects  and  builders 
alike.    In  its  strength,  beauty,  variety  and  dur- 


ability it   offers   an   ideal   combination    tor  a 
structural  material. 

One  of  the  most  successful  producers  of 
high  grade  granite  is  the  Rockport  Granite 
Company,  quarriers  of  red,  gray  and  green 
granite  for  all  classes  of  building  and  bridge 
work.  Besides  its  immense  quarries,  the  com- 
pany has  two  large  stone  cutting  plants,  and  i> 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  granite  paWng 
blocks  in  New  England.  One  great  advantage 
this  company  has  is  the  wide  variety  and  the 


Rockport  Granite 
(Shipping  a  Barge  Load  of  the  Stone) 

marked  distribution  of  the  granitt-s  it  uffrr*. 
The  Jonesport  (Moose-a-Bec  Red)  owes  lu 
distinction  to  the  deep  salmon  cnlnred  crystals 
of  feldspar,  flecked  with  spots  ni  ^reert.  It  is  a 
coarse  grained  stone,  with  a  bnld  an<i  baiiitijd 
pattern  so  much  desired  by  architects,  Thb 
granite  has  been  used  with  excellent  effect  m 
the  Real  Estate  Trust  Compan}  '^  Ltnldlnij  :inA 
the  American  Baptist  Publication  Building  in 
Philadelphia ;  the  interior  of  the  Suffolk  Coun- 
ty Court  House,  Boston,  and  the  Siegel-Coopcr 
Company  Building,  New  York. 

The  Bay  View  Gray  is  of  medium  grain, 
and  is  shot  through  with  pink  so  that  it  has 
none  of  the  coldness  of  the  usual  gray  granite. 
This  stone  can  be  seen  in  the  Boston  and  Balti- 
more post-offices;  the  Suffolk  County  Court 
House,  Boston,  and  the  Registry  of  Deed^  and 
Probate  building,  Salem. 

The  Bay  View  Green  is  of  coarse  grain,  and 
there  is  great  depth  and  beauty  in  the  color- 
ing. How  effective  it  is  in  high  class  work  is 
admirably  shown  in  its  use  in  the  columns  of 
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t-r  *!.il  -n  .\\cinic  iVc^l))  !t  n.in  lluirili.  It 
1*  a'**  ;jM<l  in  thr  \\ainNC««!inu  an«l  >!.ijr\\n\% 
t  .  !  .\«r*  in  l!^c  l'h:!.nlrl|»!iia  rn!»lu'  l»vn!«!iTii;s, 
a*   !  :*  •    I  '••4:an   \I  •n'.nncnt.  Cbua^M. 

:'..  -••  .  %  ii%  nuxtun^'tiMc  ^^iippK  <»t  «»!««iu\  tlic 
c   ••  :  i-*.\   i*  rrtuDatc  in  its  sl)!p|niiK  f.inlittCH, 

f ;;  Ix'th   rail   ami    uatcr   tran^i-ifUti**!!. 

1  ^  r   4v   «  ".  janMntj   vir%^«   mill   intercut   arilii- 


A  WESTERN  STONE  CX>MPANY 
Dm  Modem  i«l  LV«o4>M   Eimmim  ol  lU 


0\'I*.  t»f  thr  pr«»gTr^^ivc  western  M<»nc  com- 
I  .inic%  that  i«  rapidly  furt^in^  to  tlic  front 
:*  t*r  llirnix  St«»nc  an<l  Liinc  C  <»fnp,inv  «»f 
Ka*  *^u*  I  it\.  This  company  pr<«!iict*s  a  hijjh 
li^r  %'U  lr»H%t«»nc  suitable  f«>r  all  jitnictiiral  fnir- 
;•"»<•*       1  he  illiiHtrati<»n  f^ivrn  herewith.  <how- 


the  dcrriiks  to  handle.  The  niiiiptiunt  i*  ir.-l- 
em  and  %^ell  arranirrd.  and  the  cpiarrx  has 
been  adrnirahl)   devrlM|>rd. 

Another  illii^fatP^n  show  ^  the  ir.il!  of  th** 
o»tn|an\.  Thi**  i%  \ery  o»rnpirtrl\  o|''p|»<d 
uilh  all  «»f  the  latest  st<»ne  working  ap;!'.an*«* 
In  the  >ard  there  i%  a  lra\elinjj  crane  of  w  .de 
♦»pan  and  l.irjje  c.ipacitx.  It  uill  thti*  \n  Mt-n 
that  both  from  the  quarr\in|(  and  the  cntf.ti^ 
end  the  Phenix  Stone  and  Lime  I  on  •^anN  i* 
capable  <»f  handling  a  crmstriiction  c«»ntT4<t  oi 
any  nia^ttude. 


P otlnDd  C^cmcBJ  P  roduclxxi 

Returns    to    the    l*nite«l    States    ( $r»\  x-c^^ 
Surve\.  repre*entinjf  <i5  fier  cent.  i»i  xhr  \'  rt 
laml  cement  pn»<hKtM»fi  c»f  \\\r  Inittil   states 
ft»r  the  >ear  H^»7.  imiicate  that  the  total  output 
«»f   l^ortland  cement  in   t\\€  last  calendar   wat 


(•••MB.'t   0»   \m\  «»r   I*Mi\i\  St.  M    \\*l.ivii   i.i     PiiiMx.  Ml 


tr  »:  a  I'Tner  <»f  the  (piarr\.  ^hows  iK-ttcr  t!un  was  a(>pro\i::<4tv!\  4>t.»ii».»iiii  lMrTt'>.  a*^  i-  ••• 

cjn  U*  ti'Id  m  w«»rds  the  tiattire  t»f  the  dr|>»»^it.  (oretl  with  4^m'  .^4-^  lurrrU  in  i<iitfi  ut-.l   <; 

It    w.'    l>e    M^n    that    the    *tone    i^    untutully  ^5*^.S|j  barrels  n   i***;       l  he  uurtMM-  in  pr..- 

s-  •.:'  .!.  that  il  lies  in  le\el  1k«!^  of  i^riat  thick-  »!i:iti"n  in  l<|i»7  «  wr  l«^rf»  was  U'^w  tltt   a\rr- 

ne*%.  that  there  i%  \er\    little  «>\erhnrdfn  and  uj^  of  |  rcM    .is  annual  cutis  whuli  '^  vj;!  \  i 

al"  •  •t  no  wa*te  r«i^k.  and  that  bl'-k*  can  I>e  h.ne  lum   the   r^  M:!t  of  j^r!ur.il  h.i*"?«  ^'^   «!< 

Ift  tten  out  of  aM\    ^\rc   up  t«»  the  ca|acit\    of  pri^^'-n  in  the  !a!tir  |urt  of  the  \ear 
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Mill  of  the  Phenix  Stone  and  Lime  Co.  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  KOTTEN  FACTORY 

Largest    Plant   in    Elxistence   (or    the    Manufacture 
of   Stone   Tools 

The  H.  G.  Kotten  Company  have  signalized 
the  growth  of  their  b^sinesi.  and  their  pro- 
gressive method^**  by*/flii'gvitig  into  handsome 
new  offices  and  by  opening  their  new  and  mod- 
ern factory  at  Marion,  N.  J.  The  Kotten  Com- 
pany are  the  largest  concern,  either  in  this 
country  or  abroad,  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
manufacture^  of  pneumatic  carving  tools,  plug 
drillers,  deep  hole  rock  drills,  surfacing  ma- 
chines, chipping  hammers  and  pneumatic  ap- 
pliances of  all  sorts  for  stone  work  only.  In 
this  issue  of  Stone  we  show  a  view  of  the  new 
Kotten  works  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at 
Marion,  N.  J.  The  building  is  of  brick  and 
steel  construction.  Furthermore,  the  structure 
is  of  the  latest  saw  tooth  design,  so  that  there 
is  abundant  daylight  in  every  part  of  the  shops. 

The  building  is  fully  equipped  for  electric 
lighting,  and  there  is  a  laYg:e  Crocker-Wheeler 
generator.  As  regards  the  power,  there  is  in- 
stalled a  3-cyHnder  vertical  Nash  producer  gas 
engine  of  the  most  improved  type,  and  the  gas 
which  supplies  the  engine  is  taken  care  of  by  a 


7S-horsepower  gas  producer  plant,  furnished 
by  the  R.  D.  Wood  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  The  factory  is  equipped  with  the  latest  im- 
proved tools  for  the  manufacture  of  the  very 
best  pneumatic  tools  and  appliances  on  the 
market,  and  the  installation  of  additional  ma- 
chinery is  in  contemplation. 

In  the  rear  of  the  main  shop  there  is  a  large 
testing  room,  also  a  forge  and  hardening  room, 
which  is  fully  equipped  with  all  modern  appli- 
ances for  tempering  and  case  hardening.  On 
the  ground  floor  of  the  front  of  the  buildings  is 
located  the  engine  room,  a  room  for  the  steam 
heating  and  gas  producer  plant,  also  a  large 
stock  room,  employees  room,  etc.  The  upper 
floor  in  the  front  of  the  building  contains  two 
offices  and  a  large  drafting  room. 

We  might  further  state  that  besides  the 
ground  on  which  the  factory  is  erected  the 
company  have  purchased  ten  large  lots  so  that 
they  can  very  easily  increase  their  floor  space^ 
and  the  company  hope,  in  fact  feel  confident, 
by  the  increasing  demand  for  "Kotten"  tools, 
etc.,  that  it  will  be  necessary  before  long  to 
add  to  the  present  building. 

The  Kotten  Company  have  the  verv  best 
shipping  facilities,  as  the  property  is  right  on 
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the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
3.rKl  they  are  in  a  position  at  all  times  to  ship 
promptly  from  stock  almost  any  machines 
"^^'hich  are  shown  in  their  catalogue. 

The  main  offices  of  the  Kotten  Company  are 
now  located  in  Cortlandt  Building,   Hudson 
Terminal,  30  Church  street,  New  York  City, 
a.iid  when  the  contemplated  improvements  are 
completed  they  can  take  a  customer  from  the 
Kew  York  office  through  the  McAdoo  tunnel 
direct  to  the  works  at  Marion  in  twelve  min- 
wtcs.     Visitors  at  the  works  are  always  wel- 
come, and  the  company  take  this  occasion  to 
extend  an  invitation  to  those  interested  to  call 
and  see  their  latest  product  and  inspect  their 
new  works. 


facilitate  the  working  of  stone.  The  present 
wheel  is  infinitely  superior,  inasmuch  as  it 
contains  seven  shoes,  instead  of  five,  as  here- 
tofore, and  furthermore  that  all  pockets  and 
set  screws  have  been  eliminated.  The  ac- 
companying illustration  will  give  you  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  this  device.  The  wheel  is  four- 
teen inches  in  diameter,  and  the  shoes  are 
imbedded  in  the  casting  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
and  fastened  there  with  the  use  of  lead,  shellac 
or  plaster  of  Paris,  which  insures  the  solidity 
of  each  shoe,  and  also  prevents  vibration.  The 
wheel  contains  reversable  lugs,  which  will  en- 
able a  polisher  to  fit  the  wheel  to  any  polishing 
machine  manufactured  in  a  very  few  moments. 
The  wheels  are  made  to  run  right  and  left 


The  H.  G.  Kotten  Co.  Pneumatic  Tool  Factory  at  Marion,  New  Jersey 


IMPROVED  POUSHING  WHEEL 

An  Appliance  That  Enables  One  to  Polish  Marble 
Direct  from  the  Saws 

A  new  and  improved  marble  polishing 
wheel  is  being  put  on  the  market  by  the  Har- 
rison Supply  Company,  Nathan  C.  Harrison, 
general  agent,  Boston.  The  many  merits  of 
the  former  Harrison  polishing  wheel  were 
known  to  the  entire  trade,  which  had  accepted 
it  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  appliances  to 


handed.  It  will  thus  be  necessary  when  or- 
dering in  each  instance  to  state  which  is  de- 
sired. 

In  the  manufacture  of  shoes  for  the  Im- 
proved Harrison  Patent  Marble  Polishing 
Wheel,  carborundum  is  used  exclusively.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  principle  of 
the  wheel  is  of  a  cutting  and  not  a  grinding 
process,  which  is  the  case  with  other  wheels, 
enables  one  to  polish  marble  direct  from  saws 
at  the  rate  of  from  seventv-five  to  more  than 
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one  hundred   feet  per  hour,   and  prepare   it 
ready  for  final  glossing. 

In  putting  these  wheels  on  the  market,  the 
manufacturers  make  the  following  announce- 
ment: "The  wheels  complete  sell  for  $10.50, 
and  each  additional  set  of  shoes,  $5.60.  All 
wheels  are  sold  with  a  positive  guarantee  to 


Harrison  Polishing  Wheel 


give  satisfaction,  so  tliat  if  not  entirely  satis- 
factory, after  testing  some  thirty  days,  our 
customers  are  at  liberty  to  return  them  to  us 
at  our  expense,  and  we  will  gladly  credit  the 
amount  charged  for  each  wheel.  With  this 
understanding  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  take 
any  chances  in  purchasing  one  or  more  of  the 
above  wheels.  You  therefore  need  not  hesi- 
tiate  in  sending  your  orders. 
•  "We  also  make  a  small  Harrison  Patent 
Marble  Polishing  Wheel,  containing  five.shoes, 
to  be  used  with  Pneumatic  Polishing  Machin- 
ery, seven  inches  in  diameter^  and  manufac- 
tured on  the  same  principle  as  our  large  wheel ; 
in  other  words,  with  the  small  wheel  we  have 
also  eliminated  all  pockets  and  set  screws. 

"The  price  of  the  small  wheel  complete  is 
$8,  and  for  each  additional  set  of  shoes,  $2.75. 
With  the  small  wheel  as  well  as  the  large,  the 
same  guarantee  protects  you." 

The  work  that  the  wheel  can  do  is  well 
shown  by  the  following  letter  written  to  the 
manufacturers  by  J.  A.  McDonald,  of  the 
Brookville,  Pa.,  Marble  and  Granite  Works: 

"The  set  of  shoes  for  the  polishing  w^heel 


has  arrived,  and  I  am  very  much  pleased  >^"ith 
them.  I  polished  a  piece  of  marble  to-day  that 
had  several  deep  pits  in  it  that  had  been  punched 
with  a  crowbar.  I  made  the  remark  that  if  it 
took  them  out  it  was  a  dandy,  and,  to  my  sur- 
prise, it  took  them  out  in  less  than  three  min- 
utes. I  placed  a  tin  band  around  the  wheel  and 
filled  that  with  plaster  of  paris  up  to  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  face  of  the 
shoes  and  that  holds  them  perfectly  solid,  and 
when  they  wear  down  to  that  I  can  ait  the  plas- 
ter of  paris  away." 


Shoe  for  Harrison  Polishing  Wheel 


GRAPHITE  IN  GEORGIA 

A  Belt  of  Graphite  Talcose  Slate  Crossci  the 
Northwestern  Part  o[  the  3t&te 

More  than  $1,500,000  worth  of  natural  gra- 
phite was  consumed  in  the  United  States  in 
1906,  and  less  than  half  of  ibis  was  of  dome*^- 
tic  production.  With  the  demand  for  material 
thus  so  greatly  excee^liiij^  the  supply,  a  new 
occurrence  or  the  probable  extension  of  an  oc- 
currence already  known  merits  attention,  and 
the  possibility  that  the  depo=.it5  of  graphitic 
slate  in  northwestern  Gcnrj^in  may  ht^-^i^^i  -^n 
abundant  supply  of  certain  grades  of  this  min- 
eral is  especially  interesting.  Such  a  possibil- 
ity is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Hayes,  the 
chief  geologist  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Phalen,  also  of  the 
Survey,  in  a  pamphlet  just  published  as  an  ad- 
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vancc  chapter  from  Bulletin  No.  340,  "Contri- 
butions to  Economic  Geolog}',  1907,  Part  I." 

The  belt  of  graphite  talcose  slate  that 
crosses  Murray,  Gordon,  Bartow,  Polk  and 
Tallapoosa  counties,  in  northwestern  Georgia, 
has  been  prospected  at  many  places  for  its 
graphite,  and  is  worked  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent at  two  places  in  thevicinityof  Cartersville. 
The  product  is  used  principally  as  a  filler  in 
fertilizers,  but  some  of  it  is  also  used  in  paint, 
and  practical  tests  of  this  paint  on  ironwork, 
particularly  when  subjected  to  high  tempera- 
tures, are  reported  to  have  been  very  satisfac- 
tor>*.    It  should  also  prove  suitable  for  use  in 


stove  polish,  electrotyper's  powder,  foundry 
facings,  or  in  any  other  ways  requirmg  only 
low  grade  material,  for  while  selected  sam- 
ples of  the  rock  would  probably  run  as  high  as 
12  to  15  per  cent,  of  graphite  carbon,  the  car- 
bon content  of  the  rock  as  a  whole  is  much 
lower.  The  deposits  of  raw  material  are,  how- 
ever, practically  unlimited,  both  at  the  points 
of  present  production  and  elsewhere  along  the 
belt,  and  this  fact,  together  with  their  conve- 
nience to  lines  of  transportation  aild  the  cheap- 
ness with  which  the  graphite  can  be  mined  and 
prepared  for  use,  should  insure  them  a  large 
development. 


Mil  fe.  mOH.  rCMil  •  t.  Vnt^*  mmmmmm 

Mdni  MKXT  TO  Carlo  Marsippixi  in  Lixettf.  of  Door  of  thf.  CHi'Rtn  of  Santa  Croce,  Florence 
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We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  in  another 
column  a  statement  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Milford, 
president  of  the  International  Union  of  Slate 
Workers,  regarding  the  trouble  that  has  ex- 
isted for  many  months  between  the  quarry 
owners  and  the  slate  workers  at  Fair  Haven, 
Vt.  Mr.  Milford  denies  the  statement  that 
has  been  spread  broadcast  that  the  real  point 
at  issue  is  a  recognition  of  the  union.  His  let- 
ter is  dignified,  moderate  and  restrained  in 
tone  and  cannot  but  strengthen  the  cause  of 
the  striking  operatives.  It  would  seem  as  if  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  bring  both  sides  to- 
gether. The  strike  has  already  endured  too 
long,  and  it  should  be  ended  so  that  production 
on  a  full  scale  can  be  taken  up  at  once.  One 
only  needs  to  look  at  the  state  of  the  Welsh 
slate  trade  to  see  what  far  reaching  and  per- 
manent effects  follow  a  long  labor  dispute. 
Neither  side  would  make  a  single  concession 
in  the  famous  Penrhyn  strike,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  entire  slate  industry  became  de- 
moralized. Foreign  slate  quarries  got  a  foot- 
hold in  the  British  markets  from  which  they 
cannot  be  dislodged.  The  worst  of  any  dis- 
turbance in  the  stone  industry  is  that  it  gives 
an  opportunity  for  the  substitution  of  other 
material.  If  there  are  strikes  at  the  slate 
quarries  the  makers  of  tile  and  metal  roofing 


redouble  their  efforts.  With  trouble  in  the 
building  stone  field,  the  brick,  terra  cotta  and 
concrete  men  come  to  the  front.  The  present 
dispute  with  the  granite  workers  is  not  quite 
so  unfortunate  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  mainly 
the  monumental  trade  that  is  aflfected.  We 
have  not  yet  come  to  "poured  concrete"  or 
terra  cotta  for  tombstones,  although  Mr.  Edi- 
son may  be  able  to  foresee  the  time  when  all 
the  world  will  commemorate  their  dead  with 
choice  monuments  and  headstones  cast  in 
moulds  from  the  product  of  his  cement  mills. 


Stone  G>mpames  and  the  Promoters 

Several  months  ago  an  editorial  was  pub- 
lished in  these  columns  on  the  sale  of  stone 
properties.  It  was  declared  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  dispose  of  stone  lands  at  anything 
like  the  values  that  the  owners  were  inclined 
to  put  upon  them,  and  also  that  it  was  a  hard 
matter  to  interest  capital  in  any  stone  proposi- 
tion. Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  latter  fact 
is  that  the  quarrying  and  working  of  stone  is 
essentially  a  prosaic  business.  It  makes  no 
especial  appeal  to  the  imagination.  There  is 
none  of  the  glitter  and  glamour  that  catch  the 
bom  speculator.  When  it  comes  to  a  gold 
mine,  the  imagination  is  stimulated  at  once. 
Here  is  the  very  "stuff  that  dreams  are  made 
of."  Even  the  baser  metals,  copper  and  dull 
and  heavy  lead,  partake  somewhat  of  this  na- 
ture. Only  let  gold  or  any  of  the  other  metals 
be  surely  located  in  the  earth  and  fortune  is 
safely  within  one's  g^asp.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  a  market.  This  always  exists,  and  only 
the  commodity  is  lacking.  On  the  other  hand, 
stone  is  everywhere,  and  the  making  of  a  mar- 
ket is  the  main  difficulty. 

Gold  and  silver  mines  are  largely  responsi- 
ble for  that  peculiar  class  known  as  promot- 
ers. These  men,  who  prey  upon  the  credulous, 
find  here  their  most  congenial  field.  With  a 
stub  of  pencil  and  a  bit  of  paper,  they  can 
figure  out  wealth  that  would  put  Golconda  to 
shame.  And  it  all  figures  out  so  nicely!  As- 
says show  such  and  such  a  percentage  of  gold 
or  silver.  There  are  so  many  tons  of  ore 
actually  in  sight.  Just  multiply  one  by  the 
other,  and  there  you  are!  What  chance  is 
there  to  dispute  the  conclusion?    Who  would 
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hesitate  to  buy  shares  at  five  cents  on  the 
•dollar,  when  dividends  of  one  hundred  or  five 
hundred  per  cent,  can  be  figured  out  without  a 
chance  for  contraction.  The  dividends  rarely 
materialize  after  stock  has  been  purchased,  but 
that  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail.  Once  the 
shares  have  found  a  market,  the  promoter  is 
ready  for  another  bonanza,  and  each  is  richer 
than  the  one  that  went  before. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
this  class  of  men,  and  illustrations  are  hardly 
necessary.  Ono  irrepressible  promoter  that  we 
listened  to  with  great  interest  had  columns  of 
figures  ready  to  prove  that  a  mine  he  was 
handling  had  prospective  profits  in  sight  of 
no  less  than  four  thousand  millions!  When 
shares  could  be  had  at  less  than  twenty  cents 
on  the  dollar,  who  would  hesitate  to  purchase? 
The  man  was  not  a  fakir ;  he  actually  believed 
what  he  said  and  he  convinced  a  great  many 
hard-headed  business  men  by  his  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm. 

If  these  promoters  would  confine  their  ef- 
forts to  the  metal  mines  we  should  have  noth- 
ing further  to  say  about  them.  But  unfortu- 
nately they  have  invaded  the  stone  field  as 
well.  The  result  is  that  they  have  somewhat 
discredited  the  entire  stone  business  from  the 
investors*  standpoint.  They  are  not  content 
to  dwell  upon  the  beauty  of  the  stone,  its  mer- 
its for  structural  and  decorative  purposes,  its 
strength  and  soundness,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  quarried  and  worked.  They 
must  figure  out  the  number  of  feet  of  stone 
in  the  deposit,  and  then  by  taking  the  lowest 
possible  cost  of  quarrying  and  the  highest  pos- 
sible price  that  any  stone  of  the  class,  foreign 
or  domestic,  commands,  they  can  get  those 
millions  of  dollars  of  profits  that  are  as  the 
breath  of  their  nostrils.  There  is  a  necessity 
for  this,  because  they  scorn  a  modest  capital- 
ization and  they  must  have  something  with 
which  they  can  justify  a  capitalization  running 
into  six  or  seven  figures.  Only  a  year  or  two 
ago  a  company  was  formed  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  work  a  marble  deposit  in  Alaska, 
and  the  capital  was  fixed  at  no  less  than  a 
hundred  million  dollars!  This  was  too  much 
even  for  the  most  gullible.  The  promoter  could 
convince  no  one  that  enough  marble  could  be 
brought  from  Alaska  to  pay  interest  on  even 
one-hundredth  of  such  a  sum. 


Another  man  sought  to  form  a  company  to 
work  a  quarry  in  the  far  West.  The  stone 
was  very  pretty  in  color  but  entirely  diflfercnt 
in  texture  and  composition  from  any  that  is 
now  used.  It  was  to  replace  marble,  but  it 
was  non-crystalline  and  partook  more  of  the 
nature  of  lithographic  stone.  Of  course,  the 
acceptability  of  this  material  was  entirely 
problematical,  and  yet  to  justify  the  capital 
that  he  was  seeking  the  promoter  figured  on 
the  sale  of  three  carloads  every  day  in  the 
year  and  at  the  very  highest  price  brought  by 
any  of  the  fancy  foreign  marbles. 

Stone  is  inspired  to  make  an  utterance  on 
this  subject  by  an  article  that  has  appeared 
in  the  daily  press  during  the  past  month.  A 
writer  has  become  so  enthusiastic  over  the 
possibilities  of  a  deposit  of  stone  in  a  Western 
State  that  he  has  to  indulge  himself  in  the 
luxury  of  a  little  ciphering.  Not  only  is  this 
quarry  going  to  become  the  greatest  industry 
in  that  particular  State,  and  perhaps  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  going  to  cast  our 
vaunted  gold  mines  into  the  shade.  There  is 
an  entire  mountain  of  the  stone,  and  he  puts 
a  conservative  estimate  on  it  of  1,000.000,000 
cubic  feet.  It  is  fully  the  equal  of  imported 
stone  selling  freely  at  $4.00  to  $12.00  a  foot 
If  we  strike  an  average  at  $8.00  a  foot,  there 
is  actually  in  sight  $8,000,000,000 1  Unfor- 
tunately he  did  not  go  a  little  further  and  tell 
us  what  could  be  done  with  a  billion  feet  of 
stone  at  eight  dollars  a  foot.  It  could  hardly 
be  used  in  the  fine  arts  in  place  of  gold,  but 
it  might  be  possible  to  make  it  a  circulating 
medium  of  exchange.  Certain  tribes  of  men 
use  cowrie  shells  as  money.  Stone  may  be  a 
little  more  cumbersome,  but  it  certainly  has 
a  greater  intrinsic  value. 

For  our  part  we  shall  be  glad  to  welcome 
the  time  when  these  wild  promoting  methods 
are  wholly  discarded  by  the  stone  trade.  There 
should  be  nothing  of  the  speculative  nature 
about  the  business.  There  are  no  enormous 
fortunes  in  sight,  and  there  never  will  be. 
There  will  always  be  adequate  returns  when 
stone  enterprises  are  managed  in  a  sane  and 
conservative  manner.  Any  attempt  to  divert 
speculative  capital  to  the  quarrying  industry 
as  a  rival  to  gold  mines  and  quick-get-rich 
concerns  is  foredoomed  to  failure.  What  is 
worse,  it  reacts  upon  the  entire  trade. 
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The  entire  stone  trade  will  rejoice  that  the 
labor  trouble  at  all  of  the  granite  centers  in  the 
east  has  been  settled  amicably  and  that  the 
men  have  returned  to  work.  The  strike  has 
lasted  for  a  number  of  weeks  and  the  inter- 
ruption to  business  has  been  serious.  While 
it  was  mainly  the  monumental  end  of  the.  trade 
that  was  affected,  any  disturbance  of  this  na- 
ture always  reacts  upon  the  entire  industry  in 
all  of  its  branches.  The  settlement  was  brought 
about  by  a  concession  on  both  sides,  and  as  an 
agreement  was  signed  for  three  years  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  nothing  further  will  happen  to 
prevent  the  regular  development  of  the  stone 
business  as  the  financial  conditions  improve. 
One  feature  of  the  strike  calls  for  unbounded 
praise.  This  was  the  utter  absence  of  any  seri- 
ous disorder.  Feeling  ran  very  high ;  many 
of  the  operatives  were  excitable  foreigners,  and 
they  were  together  in  large  settlements  where 
wage  earning  was  almost  totally  suspended. 
Despite  all  of  these  facts,  there  was  no  violence 
— an  admirable  commentary  on  the  wisdom  of 
the  leaders  and  the  restraint  of  the  men.  The 
contest  has  left  no  bitterness  and  no  old  sores 
to  be  healed. 


Cement  in  Mexico 

Consul-General  A.  L.  M.  Gottschalk  of 
Mexico  City  writes  as  follows  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor : 

There  are  at  present  three  cement  manufac- 
turing plants  in  the  Mexican  Republic.  One 
is  that  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Compafiia 
Bancaria  de  Obras  y  Bienes  Raices,  situated  at 
Dublin,  state  of  Hidalgo,  and  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  this  city.  A  much  smaller  plant  is 
that  of  Arenzana  &  Co.,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
capital  city.  The  third  is  the  Monterey  Steel 
and  Iron  Company  of  Monterey,  state  of  Nue- 
vo  Leon,  which  sells  some  of  its  product  in 
this  city.  The  Dublin  plant  turns  out  an  ex- 
cellent cement  of  the  Portland  type,  which  is 
said  by  persons  competent  to  judge  to  be  quite 
the  equal  of  the  imported  article.  It  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  some  I, GOO  barrels  per  month,  but 
expensive  and  radical  enlargements  are  under 
way  there  which  will  bring  the  factory's  out- 
put, or  at  least  its  working  capacity,  up  to 
i,ooo  barrels  per  day.  The  so-called  "For- 
sythe"  process,  which  is  in  general  use  in  the 
United  States  for  softening  limestone  where 


limestone  is  used  in  cement  manufacture,  wiD 
be  in  operation  there. 

There  are  fairly  extensive  cement  beds  in  the 
neighboring  state  of  Morelos,  but  just  how  ex- 
tensive or  how  productive  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine. The  domestic  cement  supply  seems  to 
be  somewhat  jealously  guarded  by  the  persons 
interested.  I  was  assured,  during  a  tour  of 
the  state  of  Oxaca,  that  extensive  and  valua- 
ble, although  unexploited,  cement  beds  were  to 
be  found  there. 


Bitumen  in  judea 

In  reporting  that  the  bitumen  deposits  in 
Judea  belonging  to  the  **civil  list"  of  the  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey  are  shortly  to  be  leased  to  the 
highest  bidder,  Consul-General  Edward  H. 
Ozmun  of  Constantinople  describes  these  re- 
sources of  that  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 

The  bitumen  from  Judea  is  generally  in 
large  pieces  mixed  with  earthy  substances — 
limestone,  clay  and  sand.  It  is  worth  as  much 
as  $i8o  per  ton.  It  rarely  contains  oxygen, 
resembling  somewhat  ozocerite,  but  it  alv%-ays 
contains  sulphur. 

Judean  bitumen  floats  in  pieces  of  varying 
size  on  the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  washed  up  princi- 
pally on  the  western  shore,  where  the  Arabs 
collect  it.  The  bitumen  rises  from  the  depths 
and  forms  islets,  which  were  remarked  in  an- 
cient times  and  described  by  Strabo.  The  lo- 
cal earthquakes  have  the  effect  of  augmenting 
these  deposits.  In  the  year  1834,  after  a  se- 
vere shock  of  earthquake,  a  mass  of  twenty 
tons  was  thrown  up  on  the  southern  coast :  in 
1837,  when  a  sharp  shock  was  felt  all  over 
Syria,  a  mass  of  fifteen  tons  came  to  the  sur- 
face. 

The  deposit  of  Waddy  Sebeh,  of  minor  im- 
portance, is  composed  of  dolomitic  limestone 
impregnated  with  bitumen.  The  pers<^n  who 
rediscovered  it  compares  it  to  the  ancient  de- 
scription by  Strabo  of  the  rocks  exuding  pitch. 
The  stream  of  Waddy  Sebeh  has  forced  itself 
a  passage  across  this  calcareous  region,  and 
one  often  finds,  down  the  river  and  in  the  bed 
of  the  stream,  fragments  of  asphalt  torn  away, 
no  doubt,  by  the  waters  from  the  calcareo- 
bituminous  regions  it  traverses. 

The  limestone  of  Nebi  Musa  is  rich  in  bitu- 
men and  burns  with  the  greatest  facility;  in 
fact,  the  Arabs  use  it  for  their  fires. 
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UMESTONE  AND  SANDSTONE 

Sik  of  the  Property  of  the  West  Shore  Scooe  Gxnpany  at  GosldU  and  Reorganizatioo  of  the  Cxnpany. 

Large  New  Qoaniet  Opened  in  Many  Leading  Stone  Centres.    Protests  of  Indiana 

Quarrymen  Diiregarded  in  Gxitract  for  Tippecanoe  Monument 


rIE  engines,  derricks  and  other  machinery 
of  the  West  Shore  Stone  Company  at 
Catskill,  N.  Y.,  were  sold  at  sheriff's  sale  the 
other  day  for  $17,000,  the  derricks,  etc.,  on  the 
dock  on  Catskill  Creek  going  for  $1,500.  The 
plant  was  bid  in  for  Contractor  John  J.  Hagger- 
ty  of  New  York  City.  This  was  formerly  the 
Holdridge  quarry.  The  stone  is  a  strong, 
dense,  dark  brown  fossiliferous  limestone, 
which,  when  polished,  resembles  the  coral  mar- 
ble. The  stone  lies  in  thick,  level  beds,  with 
no  overburden,  and  is  very  easy  to  quarry.  It 
was  worked  in  terraces,  and  the  stone  broke 
so  evenly  that  the  quarry  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  all  cut  with  channeling  machines.  The 
plant  was  run  entirely  by  electricity,  the  power 
being  furnished  by  the  Catskill  Electric  Light 
Company.  The  West  Shore  Stone  Company 
had  a  contract  for  furnishing  all  the  stone  for 
the  pier  foundations  of  one  of  the  East  River 
bridges.  The  stone  was  hauled  by  teams  from 
the  quarry  to  Catskill  Creek,  a  distance  of 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  whence  it  was  shipped 
by  barge  to  New  York.  The  company  held  a 
franchise  for  a  trolley  road  from  the  quarry 
to  the  creek,  but  this  was  never  built.  The 
company  has  been  reorganized  by  the  election 
of  Louis  T.  Beach  of  Catskill,  president  and 
treasurer;  Miss  Glen  M.  Dayter  of  the  same 
place,  secretary,  and  Louis  T.  Beach,  Glen  M. 
Dayter  and  Thomas  M.  Shaughness,  directors. 

The  contract  for  stone  to  finish  the  new 
Divinity  School  at  Eugene,  Ore.,  has  been  giv- 
en to  the  Tenino  Sandstone  Company,  at  Te- 
nino.  Wash.  The  contract  was  originally  giv- 
en to  the  quarries  at  Oakland.  While  this  is 
a  good  stone,  the  quarries  are  not  sufficiently 
equipped,  and  deliveries  were  greatly  delayed. 
Not  only  is  the  Tenino  stone  one  of  the  very 
best  building  stones  on  the  Pacific  Coast  but 
the  quarries  and  mills  are  thoroughly  equipped 
with  modem  machinery. 

Abram  Foreman  of  Morgantown,  Pa.,  has 
moved  to  Downington,  Pa.,  where  he  has  tak- 


en charge  of  a  large  limestone  quarry  and 
kilns. 

The  Tuscarora  tribe  of  Indians  intends  to 
contest  in  the  courts  the  efforts  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  Company  to  quarry  valuable  lime- 
stone deposits  on  their  lands,  north  of  the 
Tonawandas,  near  Sanborn,  N.  Y.  The  lime- 
stone is  of  peculiar  quality,  greatly  in  demi^nd 
by  ironmakers.  The  deposits  were  only  re- 
cently discovered,  and  are  held  by  the  Indians 
to  be  worth  anywhere  from  $200,000  to  $3,- 
000,000.  The  Tuscaroras  claim  absolute  au- 
thority over  the  quarry  land.  Chief  Mount 
Pleasant  says  that  his  people  came  into  posses- 
sion more  than  100  years  ago  from  a  private 
land  company,  and  that  neither  the  state  nor 
the  federal  government  holds  fee  or  interest  in 
the  title. 

John  Brogan,  of  Bloomington,  Ind.,  man- 
ager of  the  quarry  of  the  Lake  Stone  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  is  very  enthusiastic 
over  the  stone  deposits  of  the  company  in 
Smith  and  Jasper  counties.  Miss.  Mr.  Brogan 
says  that  the  lay  of  the  land  is  very  similar  to 
Indiana,  and  the  limestone  is  of  fine  qixality 
and  apparently  inexhaustible. 

Jeremiah  Small  was  killed  and  a  negro  prob- 
ably fatally  injured  in  the  Bittinger  lime  quar- 
ries, near  Hanover,  Pa.,  recently.  An  empty 
car  became  detached  from  a  cable  and  dashed 
down  a  steep  incline,  striking  the  two  men. 
Small  was  the  foiu-th  member  of  his  family  to 
meet  death  in  this  quarry,  three  children  hav« 
ing  been  drowned  there  several  years  ago. 

The  big  limestone  mill  of  Frank  Williamson 
&  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  near  Avondale,  Pa.,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  several  days  ago,  with  a  loss 
of  $9,000.  It  is  believed  that  tramps  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  fire. 

Albert  Jacob,  aged  twenty  years,  lost  both 
of  his  hands  by  having  them  crushed  in  a  der- 
rick wheel  at  the  Reed  Oolitic  quarry,  near 
Smithville,  Ind. 

Clarence  Ellis  sued  the  Consolidated  Stone 
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Company  of  Bedford  for  $10,000  damages. 
Ellis  was  employed  as  a  "breaker"  when  a  fel- 
low workman  dumped  a  load  of  stone  over  an 
embankment  on  him.  The  jury  awarded  Ellis 
$1,500. 

It  is  desired  to  rebuild  the  front  wall  of  the 
City  Hall  at  Portland,  Me.,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  find  whether  similar  stone  could 
be  obtained.  The  building  is  erected  of  the 
olive  freestone  from  Canada,  so  popular  a  gen- 
eration or  two  ago.  The  authorities  found  that 
the  stone  came  from  quarries  at  North Jogg^ns, 
N.  B.,  now  owned  by  Harry  C.  Read  of  Sack- 
ville,  N.  B.  Plenty  of  the  stone  is  still  avail- 
able, although  the  quarries  are  dismantled. 

Zollinger  &  Swain,  owners  of  large  stone 
quarries  on  the  west  side,  Columbus,  O.,  have 
just  installed  a  huge  steam  shovel  to  handle 
broken  stone. 

'  P.  Bufano  has  purchased  at  sheriff's  sale 
for  $7,150  the  Fayette  Sand  and  Stone  Com- 
pany's plant  at  Fayette,  Pa.  The  plant  is  an 
up  to  date  one,  having  a  modem  crusher  and 
enjoying  excellent  shipping  facilities  along  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

Samuel  Pickels,  former  superintendent  of 
the  Bowling  Green  White  Stone  quarry,  has 
leased  sixty-five  acres  of  land  five  miles  north 
of  Bowling  Green,  situated  near  Barren  River. 
The  property  contains  a  large  amount  of  white 
oolitic  limestone,  and  an  extensive  quarry  will 
be  developed.  Stone  will  be  shipped  by  rail 
and  water. 

John  A.  Upshur  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has  re- 
moved to  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  where  he  will 
become  manager  of  the  Berkeley  Springes  Lime 
Stone  Company.  The  Berkeley  Springs  quar- 
ries have  a  capacity  of  3,000  tons  of  stone  a 
day,  and  the  output  is  distributed  over  a  large 
district,  much  of  it  going  to  Sparrows  Point 
and  more  to  Pittsburg. 

Albert  Thalheimer  has  brought  suit  for  $10,- 
000  against  Edward  C.  and  Elizabeth  Kirch- 
man.  The  parties  own  adjacent  sand  and 
stone  quarries  in  Lower  Alsace  township,  Pa. 
The  plaintiflf  alleges  that  the  defendants  en- 
croached on  his  property  and  undermined  it, 
rendering  it  insecure  and  dangerous. 

A  large  force  of  men  is  at  work  at  the 

Baltes  stone  quarries,  east  of  Montpelier,  Ind. 

\  A  large  tract  of  stone  is  being  stripped  and  it 

Ns  probable  that  a  night  force  will  be  run  this 

\ 


summer,  as  the  company  has  a  large  number 
of  orders  on  hand. 

All  of  the  big  sandstone  quarries  at  Amherst^ 
O.,  are  active.  It  is  said  that  more  men  wSl 
be  employed  in  the  nine  quarries  there  this, 
summer  than  ever  before. 

A  number  of  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  stone  quarries  at  New  Paris,  Ind.  The 
Reinheimer  Brothers  have  installed  a  new 
pump  with  a  capacity  of  700  gallons  a  minute. 

Elmer  E.  Charles  has  been  appointed  receiv- 
er of  the  Genesee  Valley  Bluestone  Company 
of  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  to  succeed  Stanley  Shepard. 

The  borough  officials  of  Brooklyn  have  de- 
cided to  repave  Fulton  street,  in  that  borough, 
with  granite  blocks.  Borough  President  Coler 
was  anxious  to  use  Medina  sandstone,  but  the 
officials  declared  that  this  material  was  excess- 
ive in  price  and  would  cost  from  $7  to  $8  per 
cubic  yard.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Coler  was  president  of  the  Medina  Quarries 
Company,  a  combination  of  the  leading  pro- 
ducers in  the  Medina  section.  The  company 
failed  several  years  ago,  but  was  reorganized. 

Three  suits  for  damages,  each  for  $5,cxx>r 
have  been  brought  against  the  Moline  Stone 
Company  of  Moline,  111.  The  plaintiflFs  own 
property  adjoining  the  stone  company,  and 
claim  that  it  is  damaged  to  the  extent  named 
by  the  maintenance  of  the  quarry. 

William  Benzel  has  opened  up  a  new  quarry 
on  the  old  Whitted  place,  west  of  Bedford,. 
Ind.,  near  the  C.  S.  Norton  quarry.  A  space 
about  50  feet  square  has  been  stripped,  show- 
ing a  ledge  40  feet  thick  and  remarkably  free 
from  defects.  The  stripping  is  not  heav\'.  The 
quarry  is  only  a  few  feet  from  the  Southern  In- 
diana railroad,  so  that  the  cost  of  a  switch  will 
be  very  little.  A  derrick  and  channeler  have 
been  installed. 

Three  of  the  largest  orders  that  the  Consol- 
idated Stone  Company  of  Bedford  had  for  this 
summer  have  been  held  up  owing  to  the  finan- 
cial stringency.  The  company  has  laid  oflF 
twenty-five  or  thirty  men  at  the  Dark  Hollow 
quarry.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  busi- 
ness will  shortly  pick  up,  however. 

The  commission  in  charge  of  the  erection  of 
the  Tippecanoe  Monument  at  Battleground, 
Ind.,  has  decided  to  use  granite  instead  of  In- 
diana limestone  for  the  memorial.  This  has 
naturally  created  a  great  deal  of  feeling  among 
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the  quaiT>Tnen  of  the  state,  who  rightly  believe 
that  the  native  stone  should  naturally  be  chos- 
en for  such  a  work.  Mr.  Job  S.  Sims,  the  head 
of  the  commission,  contents  himself  with  say- 
ing that  ''state  pride  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  can 
be  carried  too  far."  A  petition  signed  by  103 
members  of  the  last  legislature  was  forwarded 
to  Washington  protesting  against  the  use  of 
granite  in  the  monument.  Senator  Wood,  who 
was  largely  responsible  in  securing  the  appro- 
priation for  the  monument,  says  that  bad  faith 
with  the  Legislature  was  shown  in  the  award- 
ing of  the  contract. 


COMPRESSORS  FOR  STONE  PLANTS 

The  BlaiKleO  Compreaor  Specially  Desgned  for 

Marble  and  Granite  Yards 

The  Blaisdell  Single  Acting  Air  Compress- 
ors, which  are  manufactured  by  the  Blaisdell 
Machinery  Company  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  have 
been  designed  especially  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  marble  and  gfranite  works  requiring 
from  one  to  any  number  of  pneumatic  tools. 
Heretofore  the  smallest  practical  machine  of- 
fered to  stoneworkers  has  had  a  capacity  of  at 
least  five  to  six  tools,  thus  making  it  necessary 
in  many  cases  for  the  buyer  to  purchase  a  ma- 
chine far  in  excess  of  his  actual  needs,  and  also 
necessitating  a  much  larger  expenditure  for 
gasoline  engine  or  other  power  to  operate  it, 
and  meaning  altogether  considerable  luineces- 
sary  outlay  of  money.  With  the  present  com- 
pressor, the  stoneworker  is  enabled  to  secure 
exactly  what  he  needs,  capable  of  running  just 
the  desired  number  of  tools,  from  one  upward 
Another  excellent  feature  of  the  Blaisdell  com- 
pressor is  that  It  is  of  the  dustproof,  self  oiling 
type,  peculiarly  fitted  for  use  in  stone  works 
where  the  atmosphere  is  constantly  filled  with 
stone  dust  and  g^it.  With  all  moving  parts 
securely  shut  in  from  the  dust  and  operating 
in  a  continuous  bath  of  oil,  it  will  be  obvious  to 
all  that  these  machines  will  wear  longer  and 
run  easier  at  a  given  service  than  any  other 
type,  and  with  the  added  advantage  that  they 
require  practically  no  attention,  a  feature  of 
great  importance  when  operating  where  good 
mechanical  attention  is  not  available.  The  ma- 
chine is  mounted  on  a  heavy  iron  sub-base, 
making  it  very  ripd  and  obviating  the  neces- 
sity of  expensive  foundation. 


In  their  catalogue  the  Blaisdell  Company 
makes  the  following  announcement:  "From 
our  experience  in  the  equipment  of  complete 
pneumatic  stone  plants  for  use  in  monumental 
works  and  small  retail  yards  we  have  found 
that  very  often  the  purchaser  of  a  stone  plant 
buys  more  plain  chisels,  bush  chisels,  etc.,  than 
he  needs.  In  many  cases  he  has  also  decided 
upon  a  certain  sized  engine  to  run  his  com- 
pressor, regardless  of  the  horsepower  required 
to  operate  it,  and  sometimes  he  installs  an  en- 
gine much  too  large  for  his  actual  needs  and  at 
other  times  he  installs  an  engine  that  is  entirely 
too  small. 

"We  have  equipped  more  stoneworkers  with 
complete  plants  than  any  firm  in  the  world,  and 
from  experience  gained  in  such  work  we  have 
specified  four  outfits  which  cover  plants  of  one 
tool,  two  tool,  three  tool  and  four  tool  capac- 
ity. The  equipment  furnished  with  these  plants 
is  that  which  has  been  found  the  best  adapted, 
the  engine  in  each  case  being  of  the  proper  size 
and  the  number  of  chisels,  bush  chisels,  etc., 
are  the  number  that  the  customer  will  find  will 
meet  his  needs."  This  is  a  feature  that  will  be 
appreciated  by  all  stone  men,  and  the  catalogue 
should  have  wide  distribution  among  them.  It 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  on  request. 


The  Pioneer  Mail  of  Allahabad,  British  In- 
dia, states  that  the  development  of  the  man- 
ganese industry  in  the  Central  Provinces  has 
been  very  rapid,  and  with  greater  railway  fa- 
cilities even  better  results  would  have  been  ob- 
tained. The  Balaghat  district  has  been  particu- 
larly to  the  fore,  and  about  21,000  tons  were 
sent  from  Balaghat  station  on  the  railway  be- 
tween Jubbulpore  and  Gondia  in  1904-5.  The 
following  year  the  quantity  had  risen  to  over 
60,300  tons,  and  since  then  the  tonnage  has 
continued  to  increase.  No  efforts  are  being 
made  in  India  to  smelt  the  manganese  ore  by 
the  electrical  process,  which  would  greatly  in« 
crease  the  profits  of  working  by  largely  reduc- 
ing railway  and  shipping  charges.  The  Pioneer 
Mail  adds  that  (here  are  also  large  bauxite  de- 
posits in  the  district,  which  are  now  being  ex- 
amined It  is  said  that  if  it  proves  possible  to 
work  them  they  will  be  of  more  importance 
than  the  manganese,  as  the  metal  which  they 
yield,  aluminum,  can  be  extracted  locally. 
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GRANITE  AND  MARBLE 

The  Oudook  (or  the  Coming  Yew  Fairiy  Salirfactoiy  When  All  die  Condtbons  Aie  Taken  Into  AccoonL 

Laige  Contract*  in  Granite.    Marble  Plants  Resuming  Operatioos  on  Full 

Time.    Big  Granite  Working  Plant  for  Rockland 


J 


WHEN  everj-thing  is  taken  into  account, 
the  condition  of  the  marble  and  granite 
trade  may  be  declared  fairly  satisfactory.  The 
recent  financial  stringency  could  not  but  exert 
an  appreciable  effect  in  retarding  building  op- 
erations, and  then  followed  the  long  strike 
among  the  granite  quarrymen.  It  was  the 
monumental  trade  in  the  main  that  was  in- 
volved in  the  labor  trouble,  which  has  now 
happily  been  settled.  A  few  large  and  ex- 
pensive building  contracts  have  been  awarded 
that  will  keep  the  successful  quarries  busy  for 
many  months.  Those  who  have  had  the  wid- 
est experience  and  the  best  opportunities  for 
observation,  look  for  a  steady  improvement 
in  the  situation,  and  believe  that  the  forthcom- 
ing year  will  fall  only  a  little  behind  its  im- 
mediate predecessors  in  the  total  amount  of 
business  transacted. 

The  Vermont  Marble  Company  is  operating 
under  a  lease  the  plant  of  the  Columbian  Mar- 
ble Quarrying  Company,  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver.  The  company  was  given  until 
May  13  to  finish  sawing  the  stock  on  hand. 
It  is  likely  that  the  work  will  be  about  com- 
pleted at  the  date  set.  It  is  reported  in  Rut- 
land that  the  plant  will  be  shut  down,  but 
officials  of  the  \>rmont  Marble  Company  say 
that  this  WM*11  depend  entirely  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  marble  market. 

The  Ashley  Falls  Marble  Company,  whose 
plant  at  North  Canaan,  Conn.,  has  been  closed 
for  several  weeks,  has  received  orders  that 
will  keep  the  plant  going  on  full  time  for  eight 
months. 

Robeft  McCall,  formerly  of  the  Gouvemeur 
Marble  Company,  has  taken  charge  of  the 
quarry  of  the  White  Crystal  Marble  Company, 
at  North  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  The  quarry  pit 
will  be  enlarged  by  uncovering  more  stock,  and 
the  mill  will  have  several  new  gangs  of  saws. 
^^  The  company  has  been  reorganized,  and  is 
^^aid  to  have  abundant  capital. 


The  Brandon  Italian  Marble  Company,  of 
Middlebury,  Vt.,  after  a  shut  down  of  several 
months,  is  now  running  on  its  regular  ten- 
hour  schedule. 

Protests  have  been  made  in  many  part^  of 
the  country  against  the  use  of  Maine  granite 
for  Federal  buildings  in  place  of  local  stone. 
Now  the  Maine  quarries  are  up  against  the 
same  proposition.  It  is  proposed  to  build  the 
Federal  Court  Building  at  Portland  of  ^f  ichi- 
gan  sandstone,  and  the  State  Board  of  Trade 
is  lodging  a  vigorous  protest.  As  in  ever\' 
case  of  this  kind,  this  magazine  advocates  the 
use  of  the  native  stone. 

A  mammoth  prison  is  being  planned  at 
Montreal,  and  it  is  said  that  Vermont  granite 
will  be  used.  The  contract  is  expected  to 
reach  a  million  dollars.  There  will  be  work 
for  200  cutters. 

T.  A.  Coleman  and  D.  J.  Woodward,  of  San 
Antonio,  and  John  Young,  of  Alpine,  Texas, 
are  interested  in  a  big  marble  quarr\'  fifteen 
miles  from  Alpine.  It  is  expected  to  form  a 
million  dollar  company  to  operate  the  prop- 
erty. At  present  the  quarry  is  fifteen  milci 
from  a  railroad,  but  the  new  road,  running 
from  Kansas  City  to  Port  Stilwell,  Mexico, 
which  is  expected  to  be  completed  within  a 
year,  will  run  within  seven  miles  of  the  quarry. 

The  Arthur  McMullen  Company,  extensive 
operators  of  Maine  granites,  have  bought  fif- 
teen acres  of  wharfage  property  in  Rockland. 
The  company  will  build  two  large  granite 
wharves  about  400  feet  each  in  length  on 
which  they  will  receive  and  ship  their  stone 
by  water.  The  plans  of  the  company  contem- 
plate operating  a  large  cutting  plant  and  ^Ifo 
a  polishing  plant.  The  stone  will  be  brought 
in  from  the  various  quarries  in  a  rough  state 
and  finished  at  this  plant.  The  first  cutting 
shed  to  be  built  will  be  550  feet  long  and  60 
feet  wide  with  an  overhead  traveling  crane  to 
handle  the  stone.    The  company  will  also  have 
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trains  of  cars  and  locomotive  and  also  cars 
propelled  by  their  own  power  with  which  they 
will  transport  the  stone  as  they  desire  through- 
out their  plant.  There  will  also  be  ^  number 
of  derricks  and  all  the  other  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery essential  to  a  plant  of  this  size. 

The  Racine  Journal  says:  ** Wisconsin  gran- 
ite, the  best  in  the  world,  with  great  ledges 
of  it,  and  yet  not  a  block  of  it  in  our  new 
State  capitol  to  be." 

John  B.  Raleigh,  aged  55  years,  of  Pitts- 
ford  Mills.  Vt.,  one  of  the  best  known  marble 
quarrymen  of  Vermont,  was  instantly  killed 
recently  by  the  breaking  of  a  guy  rope  at  the 
plant  of  the  Colorado  Yule  Marble  Company, 
Marble,  Coto.  Mr.  Raleigh  had  an  almost 
lifelong  experience  in  the  Vermont  marble 
quarries,  but  last  September  he  took  charge 
of  the  Colorado  quarry  under  Senator  J.  F. 
\[anning,  formerly  of  Rutland,  who  is  sales 
superintendent  of  the  Western  company. 

Former  Mayor  Frank  M.  Corry,  of  Mont- 
pelier,  has  purchased  fifty  shares  of  stock  of 
the  Wetmore  &  Morse  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  quarries  on  Barre  hill.  This  makes 
Mr.  Corry  the  largest  stockholder. 

The  Bodwell  Granite  Company,  of  \lnal- 
haven,  has  just  completed  a  handsome  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  by  the  State  of  Maine,  at 
Salisbury,  N.  C,  in  memory  of  the  Maine 
soldiers  who  died  in  the  Salisbury  prison  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War. 

Edward  W.  Featherstone,  of  Ausable  Forks, 
X.  Y.,  is  the  head  of  the  newly  organized 
Ausable  Granite  Company,  which  is  expected 
to  build  up  a  considerable  granite  business  in 
the  Ausable  region.  Associated  with  Mr. 
Featherstone  are  William  Carnes  and  Ernest 
I^blond,  of  West  Chazy.  both  practical  gran- 
ite men,  and  Mr.  Winhold,  an  engineer,  for- 
merly connected  with  the  State  Engineer's 
Office. 

Gus  Schulte.  owner  of  a  half  interest  in 
the  Houston,  Texas,  Marble  Works,  has  filed 
a  petition  in  bankruptcy.  Liabilities,  $15,- 
212.85;  asseU.  $5,755.35. 

Alexander  G.  Crumb,  the  well-known  Wes- 
terly granite  manufacturer,  has  been  chosen 
one  of  the  Republican  delegates  from  Rhode 
Island  to  the  national  convention. 

The  citizens  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  in 
public  meeting,  registered  their  choice  for  New 


England  granite  for  the  new  post  office  in 
that  city. 

John  W.  Blanhard  and  Arthur  E.  Covell, 
of  MontpeKer,  Vt.,  have  been  granted  a  patent 
for  a  new  lewis  hook  for  hoisting  stone  blocks. 

The  Keystone  Granite  Company's  property 
at  Pacolet,  S.  C,  has  been  sold  by  the  court 
to  the  Minerva  Savings  Trust  Company,  of 
Minerva,  Ohio,  to  which  concern  the  company 
was  indebted  in  the  sum  of  $40,000.  The  sell- 
ing price  was  $6,100.  It  is  probable  that  a 
company  will  be  organized  and  the  quarries 
of  the  company  worked,  as  the  land  contains 
valuable  granite  quarries  that  up  to  a  few 
years  ago  were  operated  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Twin  City  Marble  and  Granite  Com- 
pany, Charles  Schroeder,  Manager,  has  opened 
a  plant  on  South  Main  street.  Council  Bluflfs, 
Iowa. 

The  W^oodbury  Granite  Company  has  closed 
contracts  for  the  First  National  Bank  at 
Winona,  Wis.,  and  for  the  Cummer  Diggins 
office  building  at  Cadilac,  Mich. 

The  Knickerbocker  Granite  Company,  re- 
cently organized  at  Riverside,  Cal.,  has  pur- 
chased the  twenty  acres  of  granite  land  for- 
merly operated  by  Carl  Leonardt.  a  Los  An- 
geles contractor.  A  crushing  plant  of  large 
capacity  will  be  installed.  Lewis  A.  Du  Bois 
is  president  of  the  new  concern. 

G.  W^.  Boyce,  of  New  York,  is  prospecting 
for  granite  at  Randolph,  Vt.  It  is  said  that 
a  white  variety  has  been  uncovered,  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  Bethel  granite. 

Charles  A.  Kennedy,  of  Montpelier,  Vt., 
who  has  been  in  the  wholesale  granite  business 
for  the  past  ten  years,  lias  bought  a  half  in- 
terest in  the  Lillie  Granite  Company,  of  that 
place,  in  association  with  Dean  K.  Lillie. 


More  Dignified  Use  of  Marble 

Marble  is  now  being  used  in  architecture  in 
a  broader  and  more  dignified  manner  than  was 
generally  done  thirty  years  ago,  says  the  Cana- 
dian Architect.  The  nearer  we  keep  to  work- 
ing as  the  Romans  did,  with  as  few  colors  as 
possible,  the  healthier  will  be  the  effect  ob- 
tained. Young  men  should  make  notes  of 
marble  color  combination  they  see,  not  only  of 
old  work  but  of  new,  if  only  to  know  what  to 
avoid. 
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QUARRYING  AND  STONE  CRUSHING 

A  Large  Quarry  for  Broken  Stone  to  be  Opened  in  die  Bloomington  Section.    Important  New  Plants. 

Being  Erected  in  Various  Localities.    Important  Contracts  for  Stone  Road  Building 

Awarded.     Improved  Crushing  Equipments  Planned 


THE  Inland  Stone  Company,  of  Spencer, 
Ind.,  was  recently  incorporated,  and  will 
open  up  an  extensive  quarry  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Indianapolis  Southern  Railroad,  seven 
miles  west  of  Bloomington,  where  they  have 
purchased  twenty-eight  acres  of  stone  land. 
Marshall  &  Rogers,  of  Bloomington,  have  a 
contract  with  the  company  to  core  drill  a  num- 
ber of  farms  on  which  options  have  been  taken. 
The  samples  so  far  taken  out  show  a  fine 
grade  of  hard  buff  stone.  The  company,  how- 
ever, does  not  propose  to  quarry  dimension 
stone,  but  will  install  a  crushing  plant  and  pro- 
duce broken  stone  for  concrete  work.  S.  W. 
Stewart,  the  manager  of  the  Spencer  Stone 
Company,  will  retain  his  present  position,  but 
will  also  manage  the  new  quarry. 

Messrs.  Cameron,  McManus  and  Joyce  have 
opened  the  old  Perry  Whittaker  quarry,  just 
north  of  West  Burlington,  la.  In  addition  to 
shipping  building  stone,  a  crusher  will  be 
operated.  The  firm  is  installing  a  modern 
plant,  and  a  sidetrack  has  been  laid  into  the 
quarry. 

M.  T.  Kiggins,  M.  E.  Bray  and  L.  V.  Hill 
have  formed  a  company  and  are  opening  a 
crushed  stone  quarry  near  Hillsboro,  111.  A 
gyratory  crusher  of  250  tons  capacity  has  been 
purchased.  The  plant  will  be  operated  by  elec- 
trical power  furnished  by  the  transmission  line 
of  the  Illinois  Traction  System. 

The  old  plant  of  the  Gay  Quarry  Company, 
at  San  Jose,  Cal.,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
San  Jose  Rock  Company  and  completely  re- 
built and  equipped  with  all  modern  appliances 
for  rock  crushing.  A  spur  track  from  the 
main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  is  being  laid 
to  the  quarry.  H.  E.  Williams  is  president  of 
the  company. 

Fire  destroyed  the  immense  crushing  plant 
of  the  Dolese  &  Shepard  Company,  at  Gary, 
111.  The  loss  was  about  $50,000,  and  about 
three  hundred  men  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 


ment. There  were  five  crushers,  and  the  plant 
had  a  capacity  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  cubic 
yards  of  crushed  stone  a  day.  It  was  the 
largest  of  the  three  owned  by  the  Dolese  & 
Shepard  Company. 

The  Montrose  Flint  Company  of  New  Jer- 
sey, has  leased  the  lime  and  sand  quarry  of  the 
Lee  estate  at  Texas,  Md.,  and  will  put  in  an 
operating  plant  to  cost  about  $15,000.  The 
sand  and  other  material  will  be  shipped  to  New 
York. 

The  Schuylkill  Stone  Company  is  complet- 
ing a  large  crushing  plant  in  the  Hopewell 
Hills,  near  Reading,  Pa.,  and  is  booking  or- 
ders for  June  deliveries. 

The  Somerset,  N.  J.,  County  Board  of  Free- 
holders has  awarded  a  contract  for  stone  road 
building  to  the  Delaware  River  Quarry  and 
Construction  Company,  at  $18,702.38,  and  one 
to  George  M.  Freeh,  of  Somerville,  at  $16,- 
438.71.  Travel  &  Hare  of  Plainfield,  were  the 
lowest  bidders  on  another  road  at  $21,600.05, 
but  the  Freeholders  would  make  no  award  un- 
til they  could  investigate  the  firm's  quarry 
facilities. 

The  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  city  crusher  will  fur- 
nish stone  to  the  contractors  for  the  sewage 
disposal  plant  at  that  city  at  a  reduced  rate  of 
80  cents  per  yard. 

A  quarry  which  was  operated  during  the 
winter  at  Kingfston,  Ont.,  by  church  charitable 
societies  in  order  to  provide  work  for  the  un- 
employed, has  been  shut  down.  As  many  as 
forty  men  were  employed  at  one  time,  and  a 
number  of  them  have  secured  permanent  work. 

The  Cedarcliflf  Stone  Company  has  begun 
operations  at  its  quarry  at  CedarcIiflF,  just 
south  of  Marlborough  on  the  Hudson.  About 
150  men  are  employed. 

The  property  of  the  Pbwnal  Stone  Co.,  a 
corporation  organized  at  Pownal,  Vt,  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  crushed  i:tone  to  be 
used  in  building  highways  in  the  State  of  New 
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York,  has  been  sold  at  auction  on  a  foreclosure 
secured  by  Jarvis  P.  O'Brien,  of  Troy,  who 
acts  as  trustee  for  the  bondholders.  The  busi- 
ness may  be  resumed. 

The  supervisors  of  Northampton  Township, 
Pa.,  have  decided  to  piu-chase  a  gasoline  en- 
gine and  stone  crusher  for  making  material 
for  road  improvements.  The  authorities  of 
Salisbury  Township  have  already  purchased  a 
new  crusher. 


Quebec's  MinenI  Production 

I*reliminary  figures,  subject  to  a  possible 
slight  correction,  have  been  issued  for  the  min- 
eral production  of  Quebec  for  the  year  1907. 
In  the  mining  of  asbestos  2,081  men  were  cm- 
ployed,  and  the  output  was  61,833  ^^^s,  valued 
at  $2441.919.  Of  asbestic  the  output  was  29,- 
193  tons,  valued  at  $27,293.  Of  trimmed  mica 
there  was  produced  550,247  pounds,  valued  at 
$199,848.  In  addition  there  was  shipped  91^4 
tons  of  crude  mica  having  undergone  a  first 
classification,  valued  at  $13,600,  making  a 
total  value  of  $213,508.  The  mica  industry  in 
the  province  employed  275  workmen,  of  which 
150  worked  on  the  mines  and  the  others  in  the 
classification.  The  work  was  done  during  pe- 
riods of  four  to  twelve  months,  and  a  sum  of 
$100,600  was  paid  in  salaries. 

Seventy-five  men  were  employed  in  the 
graphite  industr>%  with  a  production  of  120 
tons,  valued  at  $5,000.  Fifty  men  produced 
4,336  squares  of  slate  valued  at  $20,056,  and 
six  men  produced  3,000  yards  of  flagstones 
valued  at  $2,550.  The  output  of  cement  was 
worth  $640,000,  and  of  lime  $96,000.  In  the 
granite  industry  653  men  were  employed,  and 
the  output  was  51,873  cubic  yards,  valued  at 
$560,^36.  In  the  limestone  industry  515  men 
were  employed;  output,  97,710  cubic  yards, 
valued  at  $223,580. 


Pumice  Stone  in  Italy 

Consul-General  Hector  de  Castro  of  Rome 
furnishes  the  following  translation  of  an  Ital- 
ian law  of  January  5,  1908 : 

Article  I. — ^Thc  municipality  of  Lipari  may 
collect  the  following  taxes  upon  pumice  stone 
quarried  on  that  island:  (a)  2  lire  (38.6 
cents)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds)  of  pumice 


stone  and  lump  pumice  stone;  (b)  .9  lira 
(17.3  cents)  per  100  kilos  of  pebble  pumice 
stone,  small  pieces;  (c)  .7  lira  (13.5  cents) 
per  100  kilos  of  ground  pumice  stone ;  (d)  .55 
lira  (10.6  cents)  per  100  kilos  of  brick  pum- 
ice stone.  The  tax  shall  be  collected  either  at 
the  stores  or  at  the  time  of  embarkation. 

Article  2. — Besides  the  above  tax  the  munic- 
ipality may  establish  a  monthly  license  tax  for 
quarrying,  to  be  applied  to  each  single  quar- 
rier.  Said  tax  shall  not  exceed  for  each  quar- 
ry 30  lire  ($579)  per  month,  or  to  be  less  than 
one  lira  per  month  (19.3  cents)  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  quarry. 

Article  3. — The  municipality  of  Lipari  must 
see  to  it  that  all  of  the  workmen  employed  in 
the  pumice  quarries  are  insured  against  injury 
while  at  work.  The  municipality  must  pay  the 
premiums  upon  said  insurance. 

Article  4. — The  municipality  of  Lipari  must 
appoint  a  technical  manager  whose  duties  shall 
be  to  regulate  the  working  of  the  quarries  and 
insure  the  safety  of  the  workmen. 


Stone  Replaces  Iron  for  a  Light  House 

Fastnet  Rock,  oflf  the  southwest  coast  of  Ire- 
land, is  now  marked  by  a  powerful  light  in  a 
new  stone  lighthouse  recently  completed.  It 
takes  the  place  of  a  cast  iron  tower  stationed 
on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  rising  173  feet 
above  mean  low  water.  The  storms  beat  upon 
the  rock  with  such  fury  that  the  old  tower  was 
considered  as  unsafe.  On  one  occasion  a  cup 
of  coffee  standing  on  a  table  in  the  top  room 
was  knocked  to  the  floor  when  a  heavy  wave 
submerged  the  tower.  The  new  lighthouse 
rests  on  the  rock  near  the  water  level.  For 
the  first  48  feet  it  is  a  solid  mass  of  granite 
built  of  heavy  stones  dovetailed  together.  The 
upper  courses  are  also  held  together  by  tongue 
and  groove,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  (he 
waves  to  dislodge  any  stone.  The  lightest 
block  of  granite  used  weighs  nearly  two  tons. 
This  beacon  of  safety  for  the  mariners  lies 
nearly  five  miles  from  land,  and  is  kept  by  four 
men,  who  are  relieved  every  two  weeks.  So 
lonely  is  the  location  that  a  plumber  who  was 
sent  out  to  put  the  piping  in  the  new  tower 
begged  piteously  to  be  taken  back  to  land  after 
he  had  worked  one  day,  and  he  had  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  less  timid  man. 
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STONE  COMPANY  NOTES 

Contracts  for  New  Business  Awarded.      Bankruptcy  Proceedings  Instituted  Against  SeyenJ  Concenu. 

A  Big  Suit  for  Damages  to  an  Employe.    New  Companies  Fonned  to  Quarry 

and  to  Cut  Stone  and  Erect  New  Buildings 


PIE  Henry  Bickel  Company  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  has  been  awarded  the  contract  for 
paving  Eighteenth  street,  in  that  city,  with 
granite  blocks  at  $2.50  per  yard.  The  contract 
amounts  to  about  $27,000. 

G.  Mezger  &  Son's  marble  and  granite 
works,  at  1032  West  Baltimore  street,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  re- 
cently. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  A.  S. 
Bird  &  Son  of  Barre,  former  granite  manufac- 
turers, who  were  adjudged  bankrupts  January 
28,  involuntarily,  James  J.  Goodwin  was  ap- 
pointed trustee  and  George  Robbins,  John  F. 
Murray  and  C,  W.  Melcher  appraisers.  John 
W.  Gordon  appeared  for  the  creditors.  This 
firm  had  liabilities  of  $7,55342,  a  few  hundred 
dollars  of  which  was  for  unpaid  wages  to 
workmen.  The  assets  amount,  according  to 
the  schedule,  to  $10,754.42,  a  large  part  of 
which  is  claimed  exempt. 

A  petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed 
against  Benjamin  Bittan,  David  Wechskr, 
Herman  Lichtenstein  and  Isidor  Lichtenstein, 
marble  workers,  who  did  business  as  the  East 
River  Marble  Company,  269  Avenue  C  and 
r72  Suffolk  street,  New  York,  by  these  cred- 
itors: Samuel  Hertner,  $1,300;  Robert  Ross- 
man  Company,  $3,196,  and  Rutland-Florence 
Marble  Company,  $9,210.  It  was  alleged  that 
they  are  insolvent,  transferred  merchandise 
and  accounts  of  $3,000  and  transferred  mar- 
ble to  Mr.  Jurist  and  the  Mount  Zion  Marble 
Monumental  Works,  $2,000.  The  firm  was 
formed  on  January  5,  1905.  Judge  Holt  ap- 
pointed Clarence  D.  Ashley  receiver. 

Herbert  Reel  has  brought  suit  for  $50,000 
for  damages  against  the  Carlucci  Stone  Com- 
pany of  Scranton,  who  built  a  large  part  of 
the  new  court  house  at  Wilkesbarre.  Reel, 
who  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  was  employed 
by  the  defendant  company  at  the  new  court 
house.  He  was  engaged  as  a  laborer,  and  on 
June  27,   1906,  was  working  on  one  of  the 


massive  walls  at  a  height  of  60  feet  from  the 
ground.  While  at  his  work  a  large  guy  rope, 
used  in  the  operation  of  a  derrick,  swept  him 
from  the  wall.  Reel  claims  that  he  was  per- 
manently injured,  and  that  the  derrick  was  de- 
fective. 

The  contract  for  the  cut  stone  work  on  the 
Harvard  brick  and  Indiana  limestone  building 
of  the  Homestead  Aid  Association  at  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  awarded  to  the  Utica  Stone 
and  Construction  Company. 

The  firm  of  Kline  Bros.  &  Co.,  stonecutterb, 
at  Thirteenth  and  Gordon  streets,  Allentown, 
Pa.,  consisting  of  Charles  L.  Kline,  John  Kline 
and  George  M.  Sacks,  has  been  dissolved, 
John  Kline  retiring.  The  other  two  partners 
will  continue  the  business. 

Three  creditors  of  the  Thompson  Cement 
and  Stone  Company  of  Gowanda,  N.  Y.,  have 
filed  against  the  company  a  bankruptcy  peti- 
tion alleging  that  recently  it  permitted  a  judg- 
ment to  be  taken  against  it  for  $3,178.81  and 
costs.  The  total  claims  of  the  three  creditors 
amount  to  $538.33- 

The  Crushed  Stone  and  Filler  Company  cf 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  increased  its  capital 
from  $2,000  to  $125,000;  assets,  $2,000;  no 
liabilities. 

Incendiaries  who  were  both  deliberate  and 
desperate  in  their  action,  bound  and  gagged 
William  Brown,  night  watchman  in  the  plant 
of  the  Riverside  Lime  &  Stone  Company,  in 
Lyons,  111.,  at  midnight  recently,  and  then  set 
fire  to  the  valuable  properties  of  the  company. 
The  fire  involved  a  loss  amounting  to  $15,000. 
Labor  trouble  is  given  as  the  cause  for  the 
crime. 

John  Diebold,  Sr.,  head  of  the  well-known 
Diebold  &  Sons  Stone  Company,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  is  dead  at  the  age  of  74  years.  Mr.  Die- 
bold  was  a  native  of  Germany  and  came  to 
this  country  when  nineteen  years  of  age.  He 
first  settled  in  New  Albany,  but  later  moved  to 
Portland,  where  he  engaged  in  the  stone  busi- 
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nc-ss.  He  was  widely  known  in  German  Cath- 
olic circles.  He  was  a  lifelong  Democrat,  but 
never  took  an  active  interest  in  politics.  He 
leaves  four  sons,  Antoine  Diebold,  John  Die- 
bold,  Jr.,  William  F.  Diebold,  J.  Casper  Die- 
bold  ;  also  two  daughters. 

A  petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed 
against  the  H.  P.  Binswanger  Company,  deal- 
ers in  stone,  New  York. 


New  Companies 

The  Chelsea  Brick  Company,  Atlantic  City, 
X.  J.,  manufacture  bricks,  concrete,  stone, 
lime,  building  materials,  etc.  Capital,  $ioo,- 
ooo.  Incorporators — Benjamin  I5ackarach,  E. 
Steelman  Ro>al,  Henry  Mclntyre,  as  above. 

The  Breese  Artificial  Stone  Company  is  be- 
ing organize<l  in  Breese,  111.,  to  do  manufac- 
turing. The  capital  stock  is  $6,000.  The  in- 
cori»rators  are  Henry  Dicker,  John  Becke- 
mcyer  and  John  Holtcamp. 

Bridgeton  Sand  Company,  Bridgeton,  X.  J. 
Capital  stock,  $100,000.  Incorporators — Wil- 
liam H.  Ott,  F.  H.  Gibson,  E.  F.  Cook. 

The  Ashtabula  Sand  and  (travel  Company, 
Ashtabula,  f)hio.  Capital,  $10,000.  By  R. 
W.  Dingee,  J.  M.  Kennedy,  C.  C.  Driscoll,  E. 
X.  X^ddard  and  Oliver  W.  Smith. 

American  Concrete  Construction  Company, 
Xewark,  X.  J.,  to  manufacture  artificial  stone 
blocks,  tile,  brick,  real  estate,  etc.  Capital, 
$50,000.  Incorporators — Walter  C.  Miller. 
William  Edward  Miller,  Lydia  G.  Miller,  51 
Renner  avenue,  Xewark. 

Shelbume  Granite  Company,  organized  at 
Kittery,  Me.,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a 
quarrying  and  mining  business  with  $ioo.oon 
capital  stock,  of  which  nothing  is  paid  in.  Of- 
ficers— President,  Albert  H.  Peavey  of  Kit- 
tery ;  treasurer,  Harold  P.  Knowlton  of  Mai- 
den, Mass. 

The  Gernert-Panke  Company  of  Louisville. 
Ky..  to  deal  in  marble  and  stone.  Capital,  $5,- 
000.  Incorporators — Joe  H.  Gemert,  George 
Panke  and  M.  Gemert. 

Ossipee  Granite  Company.  Boston.  Mass. 
Capital,  $40,000.  Directors — Tilly  H.  Eaton, 
president ;  John  B.  Hanson,  Ossipee,  X.  H., 
treasurer,  and  C.  Howard  Tcbbetts,  Purpose 
— to  acquire,  own,  lease  or  dispose  of  quarries, 
etc. 


Harpers  Ferry  Stone  and  Lime  Company  of 
Millville,  Jefferson  County,  W.  Va.  Capital, 
$50,000.  Incorporators — William  M.  Rees,  D. 
A.  Rees,  James  D.  Gallery,  F.  A.  Dohrman 
and  J.  H.  Blackmore,  all  of  Pittsburg. 

Mount  Bethel  Brick  Company,  Somerville, 
X.  J.  Bricks,  stone,  building  materials,  etc. 
Capital,  $25,000.  Incorporators — E.  D.  Cro- 
nin,  Brookl>*n,  X.  Y. ;  F.  Knowlton,  Xew  York 
City ;  R.  H.  Osgoodby,  Somerville. 

The  Ausable  Granite  Company  of  Ausable. 
X.  Y.,  to  operate  quarries  in  Ausable  Forks, 
Black  Brook  and  Jay.  The  directors  for  the 
year  are  Edward  Featherston  of  Ausable 
Forks,  William  Carnes  and  Ernest  Lablond  of 
West  Chazy  and  Mr.  Winhold  of  Albany, 

The  Callanan-Squires  Broken  Stone  Com- 
pany of  Whitehall,  Washington  County,  X.  Y. 
Capital  $150,000.  Directors — John  J  Calla- 
nan,  Whitehall ;  William  H.  Squires,  Clinton ; 
Warren  I.  Leo,  Xew  York. 

The  Rush-Tower  Limestone  Company  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  quarry  and  deal  in  stone. 
Capital,  $50,000.  Incorporators — Frank  Miz*.*, 
Charles  F.  Busch,  St.  Louis ;  Arthur  S.  Mittc'- 
berg,  Webster  (irove.  Mo. 

James  E.  Brady,  Inc.,  Camden,  X.  J.  Sculp- 
turing, architectural  chip  plastering,  artificial 
marble  and  other  stone,  etc.  Capital,  $200,000. 
Incorporators — J.  E.  Brady,  W.  F.  Eidill,  J. 

A.  MacPeak,  Camden. 

Franklin  Contracting  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.  Capital,  $1,200.  Directors — Frank 
Salerno,  president ;  Michael  Salerno,  48  East- 
ern avenue.  Revere,  treasurer  and  Xicola  San- 
nella.  Purpose — buying  and  selling  sand, 
stone,  gravel,  etc. 

Forest  City  Marble  and  Mosaic  Company  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Capital,  $10,000.  Incorpo- 
rators— David  J.  James,  George  H.  Chamber- 
lain, Earl  O.  Brazier  and  others. 

The  Colonnade  Building  Company  of  Tole- 
do, Ohio.  Capital,  $60,000.  Incorporators — 
Charles  J.  Mandler,  Samuel  R.  Dority,  Walter 

B.  Snyder,  Frank  T.  Geddoes  and  Henry  W. 
Wachter. 

Lake  Stone  Company  of  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  to 
manufacture  cement,  stone  and  brick.  Capital. 
$100,000.  Incorporators — Cornelius  E.  Hcd- 
dink.  170  Eldprt  street:  Robert  E.  Rendcll, 
105  Fifth  avenue ;  William  S.  Swift.  442  Third 
street,  all  of  Brooklyn;  Alfred  J.  Swift,  262 
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Wfest  Twenty-fourth  street,  New  York ;  H.  A. 
Munford,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Queensborough  Bluestone  Company,  Long 
Island  City,  to  deal  in  bluestone,  granite,  etc. 
Capital,  $5,cx».  Incorporators — William  L. 
Allen,  88  Brook  avenue,  Francis  J.  Donnelly, 
797  East  156th  street;  Aaron  A.  Feinberg, 
105 1  Boston  road,  all  of  New  York. 

The  Cincinnati  Crushed  Stone  and  Gravel 
Company,  Cincinnati.  W.  W.  Coney,  P.  H. 
Coney,  F.  H.  Kirchner,  Edwin  McFarland,  F. 
Lawson  Moores.    Capital,  $50,000. 

Reynolds  Granite  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Capital  stock,  $50,000.  Incorporators — C.  H. 
Reynolds,  Hannah  C.  Reynolds,  W.  H.  Ram- 
sey, Jr. 

Baltimore  Stonecutting  Company,  Balti- 
more, Md.  For  all  kinds  of  marble,  granite 
and  stone  contracting.  Capital  $10,000.  Di- 
rectors :  Frank  F.  Graham,  Walter  E.  Graham, 
Henry  J.  Dietsch,  William  J.  O'Brien,  Jr.,  and 
Garnett  Y.  Clark. 

C.  B.  Whitmore  Co.,  Lockport;  to  quarry 
stone  and  construct  buildings ;  capital,  $20,000. 
Incorporators:  C.  B.  Whitmore,  W.  Wallace 
Whitmore,  Hulbert  C.  Whitmore,  Charles 
Whitmore,  Lockport. 

Pfotenhauer-Nesbit  Company,  New  York 
(clay  products)  ;  capital,  $100,000.  Directors 
— Sherwood  C.  Martin,  415  Atlantic  avenue, 
Pittsburg;  Roswell  G.  Yingling,  Wilkensburg, 
Penn. ;  Paul  Pfotenhauer,  Hotel  Victoria,  New 
York. 

Diamond  Saw  and  Machine  Company,  New 
York;  capital,  $20,000.  Directors — G.  W. 
Brackin,  342  North  Tenth  street,  Camden,  N. 
J.;  Myron  H.  Allen,  1758  Lindenwald  street, 
Philadelphia,  Penn. ;  Edward  D.  Cronin,  889 
Union  street,  Brooklyn. 

Kinser  Crushed  Stone  Co.,  Fort  Edward,  N. 
Y. ;  to  quarry  stone,  coal,  timber  and  building 
materials;  capital,  $15,000.  Incorporators: 
Thomas  W.  Kinser,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  Harry 
L.  Kinser,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  William  J.  Kin- 
ser, Chicago;  P.  J.  Cleaver,  Fort  Edward,  N. 
Y. 

Imperial  Marble  Company,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  to  operate  marble  quarries  near  Con- 
cord. Capital,  $10,000.  Incorporators :  Dan- 
iel Briscoe,  Jr.,  G.  L.  Price,  J.  L.  Woods,  W. 
A.  Doughty  and  J.  L.  Kancaid. 


New  York  White  Marble  Co.,  New  York; 
to  quarry,  manufacture  and  deal  in  stone,  mar- 
ble, Kme,  etc.;  capital,  $100,000.  Incorpora- 
tors :  Albert  H.  T.  Banzhof ,  99  Nassau  street ; 
Edwin  J.  Banzhof,  148  West  91st  street-;  Louis 
N.  Vause,  198  Broadway,-  all  of  New  York. 

Nassau  Sand  and  Gravel  Company,  New 
York.  Capital,  $10,000.  Directors :  John 
Fleming,  J.  W.  Sullivan,  W.  E.  Cleary,  New 
York. 

Alba  Lime  Rock  Company,  of  Warwick, 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.  Capital,  $400,000.  The 
directors  are  men  interested  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry at  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Northampton  Slate  Co.,  Somerville.  Quarry, 
develop,  etc.,  slate  lands,  etc.  Capital,  $300,- 
000.  Incorporators :  E.  D.  Cronin,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  F.  Knowlton,  New  York  city ;  R.  H. 
Osgoodby,  Somerville. 


Consul  F.  W.  Coding  writes  from  New- 
castle that  in  the  Tinaroo  District  of  Queens- 
land has  been  discovered  the  valuable  mineral 
rutile,  hitherto  of  no  commercial  value.  It  is 
a  titanium  dioxide,  containing  from  70  to  98 
per  cent,  of  titanic  acid,  chiefly  depending  on 
the  quantity  of  iron  present.  Pure  rutile  con- 
tains 98  per  cent,  of  titanic  acid  and  2  per  cent. 
of  iron,  when  the  mineral  is  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance resembling  sealing  wax.  The  examples 
found  in  Queensland  contain  70  per  cent  and 
resemble  wolfram,  having  a  lustrous  fracture 
and  being  uneven  in  the  g^ain.  The  specific 
gravity  of  rutile  is  4.2 ;  it  cannot  be  scratched 
with  a  knife,  but  can  be  marked  with  a  quartz 
crystal.  The  mineral  occurs  with  wolfram  and 
tin,  running  in  veins  through  quartz  and 
quartzite  from  a  mere  streak  to  large  bunches, 
and  is  worth  four  times  the  price  of  wolfram 
at  the  present  time.  The  advent  of  flying  ma- 
chines driven  by  petrol  motors  at  a  very  high 
velocity  has  proved  that  bearings  and  axles  of 
ordinary  metals  submitted  to  at  least  3.000 
revolutions  per  minute  wear  so  rapidly  and 
heat  so  quickly  that  the  necessity  has  arisen  for 
some  metal  to  stand  the  strain  and  velocity 
without  wearing  or  heating,  and  this  has  been 
found  in  the  metal  titanium,  of  which  rutile 
is  the  purest  ore.  Samples  of  rutile  which 
were  tested  in  Sydney  g^ve  very  satisfactory 
results. 
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Barre  Pneumatic  Tool 


rpHE    BARRE    PNEUMATIC    TOOL  is  made  for 
carving  and  lettering  in  granite,  marble  and  stone. 
Simple  in  construction,  and  remarkable  for  the  smoothness 
with  which  it  runs. 


MADE  IN 
FOUR 
SIZES 


SEND  FOR 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE 


UANUrACTURBD  BY 

TROW    &   HOLDEN 

BARRE,  VERMONT 
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The 
Blaisdell    Air     Compressors 


ALL  TYPES  FOR  ANY  CAPACITY 


m 


The  lostallation   of  0)inplete  Pneumatic 
Plants  fot  Stone  Workers  a  Specialty 

THE  BLAISDELL  MACHINERY  CO. 
BRADFOR.D.   PA. 


90  WEST  ST.. 
NEW  YORK 


10  POST  OFFICE  SQVARi: 
BOSTON 


BOOKS 

STONE-WORKING 
MACHINERY 

With  Hints  on  the  Arrangement   and 

Management  of  Stone  Works. 

By  Mr.  Powis  Bale,  $3.65 

BENSON'S 

Pay  Roll  Manual 

A  handy  volume  compiled  for  use  in 
preparing  pay  rolls.  Wages  due  for 
any  number  of  hours  from  1  to  325, 
at  usual  rates  from  5  to  50  cents  an 
hour,  shown  at  a  glance.  Saves 
time.    Avoids  errors. 

Price.  $2.00  Postpaid 

FRANK  A.  LENT, 
128  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


UNITED  PEACH  BOTTOM  SLATE  COMPANY 

Largest  producci.  and  thipper.  of  "CERTIFICATE* 


GENUINE 


Peach  Bottom 


SLATE 


Quick  Shipments.     Quality  Guaranteed 

DELTA  -  -  -  PENNSYLVANIA 


THE  ROOF  THAT 

NEVER  WEARS  OUT 

Sea   Green   and   Purple   Slate 

WRITE  us, 

AMERICAN   SEA    GREEN    SLATE    CO„ 

BOX  90,  GRANVILLE.  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 


STOXE 
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WIRE  ROPE 


AND 


AERIAL  WIRE  ROPE  TRAMWAYS 

FOR  CONVEYING  STONE.  ORE,  Etc. 


OUR    AUTOMATIC    TRAMWAYS    ARE    EQUIPPED    WITH     THE 
G.  &  S.  PATENT  AUTOMATIC  SELF-DUMPING,  SELF- 
RIGHTING  AND  SELF-LOCKING  BUCKETS 
Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  17 

BRODERICK  <  BASCOM  ROPE  CO. 

BRANCH   HOUSE  I 

76  Warren  St.,  New  York 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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MONARCH 

Wire  R-ope 

For  Quarries-Sand  Pits  4  Stone  Yards 


H^h  Tensile  Strength 

Great  Flezibility 

For  Hoisting  and  Extra  Heavy  Work 


'^^^  ONE  WHYTt  '^^^ 


Ask  For  Our  Cat«Llogue 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED.       - 

Macombcr  &  Whytc  Dope  Company    mgh  ST^Si'wS^Vop. 

261  South  Clinton  Street.  Chlca.go 

NEW  YORK  PITT8BVR.G  BOSTOH 


Wanted 


Five  hundred  roofers  to  use 
PREMIER  BLACK,  the  strongest  roofing 
slate  In  the  world.   Smooth,  absolutely 
straight  and  of  a  beautiful  color.   Once 
used,  a  substitute  will  never  satisfy. 
A  trial  car  will  convince.   Samples  and 
prices  on  application. 

GRANVILLE  SLATE  COMPANY, 
GRANVILLE,  N.  Y, 


STONE  667 


nTABUSBEDtMT 

ALLEN  K,  yr ALTON,  PmUmI  and  TntmMtt  ROBERT  J.  ▼ALTON,  Gmcral  Maaafcr 

CONTRACTORS  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  CUT-STONE  WORK 


HUMMELSTOWN  BROWNSTONE  CO. 

QUARRYMEN  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BUILDING  STONE    .*.    SAWED  FLAGGING 

TILE    .'.    CRUSHED  STONE    .•.    SAND 

AND  SAND.LIME  BRICK 


Parties  yisittng  the  quarries  will  leave  cars  at  Brownstone  Station  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  R.  R. 


WAITONVIILE,  DAUPHIN  CO..  PA. 

TELEGRAPH   AND   EXPRESS   ADDRESS,   BROWNSTONE,   PA. 


Quarries  and  Stone  Properties 

fl  I  am  prepared  to  make  caY^ful  examinations  of  every  variety  of 
stone  properties,  and  to  write  reports  thereon,  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  wish  to  purchase,  or  to  facilitate  a  sale. 

fl  I  will  submit  plans  for  the  more  economical  and  effective  opera- 
tion of  quarries,  suggest  needed  equipment  for  all  stone  plants, 
and  furnish  specifications  for  machinery. 

fl  I  wiU  also  write  prospectuses,  circulars,  booklets  and  catalogues, 
and  prepare  all  kinds  of  advertising  matter  for  the  stone  trade. 

Q I  have  specialized  in  stone  for  years,  and  have  had  wide  practical 
experience.  I  have  absolutely  no  affiliations  to  influence  or 
prejudice  my  views. 

George  Barnum 

Care  of  STONE 

123  Liberty  Street  New  York.         ^. 


A 
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STEAM  STONE  CUTTER  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

Genuine  Wardwell  Electric 
Steam  Stone  Channelers 

ALSO 

GADDERS  AND  QUARRY 
EQUIPMENT  GENERALLY 


For  o^et 
40  ytArs 

hsive  stood 
for 

economtcMii 
auMrryiriQ 


RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


STONE  669 

Diamond  Saws 


MNGLE       and       DOUBLE 


FOB 

Uinestone 
Marble*  Slate 

AND 

Sandstone 


MAKERS  OF : 


Geo.  Anderson  4  Co.  

aat  Oj<— at-Wcurarlu  W,  J.  ^^^^^C.^^  IM  ■.  P. 

Send  for  Caulogues 

lypc  of  IMoMc  Ctrcalar  Wmmomd  9«w«  1 
Blades  tTMB  IS  ladMs  op  to  100  iBcBes  diameter,  eattlao  op  to  S  feet  0  I 


FRENIER'S    SAND    PUMP 


For  Feeding  Sand,  Steel  or  Shot  for  SAWING  STONE 

Saws  faster,  uses  less  sand  and  water  and  requires  less  power  and 
repairs  than  any  other.  Runs  only  20  revolutions  per  minute. 
Pays  for  itself  in  six  months.  Used  by  the  Best  and  Largest 
mills.    Send  for  full  description  and  prices. 


FRENIBR    &    SON.    Rutland.  Vermont 


I.   «.   NORTON  J     C    NORTON 

NORTON    BROTHERS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SEA    GREEN    ROOFING    SLATE 

DIALIKS  IN   REO    UNFADING   GREEN   AND   PURPLE 

GRANVILLE.  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 


r 

/ 
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OUGAN  CUT  STONE  COMPANY 

Qiicorpofated) 

CONTILACTORS 

Main  Office  and  Works,  BEDFORD,  INDIANA 

REFERENCES  s 

Kentucky  State  CiplUl,  Louisville^  Kentucky,  Exchange  Building:,  Kansaa  Oty  Mo. 

U.  S.  Poet  Office  and  Custom  House,  Kansas  Qty,  Mo*  Bexar  County  Court  House,  San  AntookH  Texas. 

Jackson  County  Court  House,  Kansas  Cty,  Mo*  Mississippi  State  CapttoU 

City  Han,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Main  Art  Buikling,  Workf's  Fair,  St.  Loub,  Mo, 

No  Job  too  Large  or  too  SmoLll  for  us.    Write  to  us. 

The  Norcross  Bros.  Co. 

General  Contractors 

NEW  YORK 
Boston  Providence 

Worcester  Cleveland 


"^ 


c 


NEW    ALBANY    STONE 
WORKING  MACHINERY 

STONE  PLANERS  POWER  HOISTS 

DERRICK    IRONS  WIRE  RIP  SAWS 

SCREW  FEED  GANGS  DERRICK  TURNERS 

STEAM  AND  ELECTRIC  TRAVELING  CRANES 

CIRCULAR     MATTER     FURNISHED     AND     PRICES     QUOTED     ON     APPLICATION 
MILLS    ERECTED    COMPLETE  —  READY    TO    RUN 


THE  NEW  ALBANY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

p.  O.  Box  423  NEW  ALBANY.  IND. 
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ROCK 

AND 

ORB 


FARREL 

Crusher 


specially  Designed 
and  Constructed  for 
HARDEST  kind  of 
w^ork.  Large  Re- 
ceiving Capacity 

Complete  Crushing  and  Screening  Plants  Our  Specialty 

^SEND   FOR   CATALOGUE 

EARLE:    C.    bacon,   Engineer 

Farrel  Foandry  and  Machine  Co.  Havemeyer  Bailding,  New  York 


Lincoln  Stone  Working  Machinery 


ALWAYS  OF  TBE  fflGHEST  QUALITY 


GANG    SAWS,    PLANERS    (both    Single    and    Double    Platen) 

RUBBING   BEDS   and   all   STONE   MILL  AND 

QUARRY    MACHINERY 


LINCOLN  IRON  WORKS 

WRrre  FOR  CATALOGUE  K  RUTLAND,  VERly^ 
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Hoadley  Stone  Company,  Inc. 

BLOOMINGTON,   INDIANA 

BEDFORD  STONE 

Best  quality  of  Cat,  Sawed,  Planed  and  Turned  Stone 

The  Geo.  W.  Henley  Stone  Co. 

BEDFORD   STONB 

Finest  Grade   Buff   and   Blue  Stone 

Tlou^h    WocK:i  S'atved^    Cut.    Tlaned  and    Turned 


Estimates  promptly  furnished  at  all 
points  in  the  United  States 


BLOOMINGTON.  INDIANA 


SPECIAL 

"  TRIDENT  " 


QUARRY    HOISTING    CHAIN 

With    Extra     Long-Lapped,    Self-Locking,    Swelled    Welds 


THB   WELDS    OF 

"TRIDEWT" 

ARE   THE  STRONGEST  PART 

or  THE  CHAIN 

A— Shows  the  long-lapped  weld  of  "Trident' 

guarry  Hoisting  Chain 
cks  Itself  under  strain. 


luarry  Hoisting  CThain,  which  practically 
"sits  ■* 


INSIST  ON  GETTING 
••TRIDENT" 


THE  WELDS 
ARE    THE    WEAKEST    PART 
OF  OTHER  CHAINS 

B— Shows  the  added  strength  obtained  by  the 
s.%en  of  welds  as  compared  with  ordinary 
welds  shown  by  C. 

THERE  IS  NONE 
"JUST    AS    GOOD" 


The  only  chain  on   the   market  to-day  guaranteed  to  pull  stiff  and  rigid  before  parting  under  severe   strain 
MORE    ECONOMICAL    AT    THE    PRICE    THAN    CHEAPER    CHAINS 

Newhall  Chain  Forge  and  Iron  Cos 

90  WEST  STREET.  NEW  YORK.  U.  S.  A. 
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Contractor's  Plant  for  Sale  Cheap 

15,000  feet  %,  %,  %'inch  wire  rope,  also  1%,  1%  and  iX-inch  wire  rope.  Five  tons  all 
sizes  manila  rope.  6,000  feet  2Ji-inch  fire  hose,  all  sizes.  Canvas  covers,  pipe, 
all  sizes,  hoisting  engines,  pumps,  and  a  little  of  everything  in  contractor's  line. 

EDWARD  J.  KANE.  260  Front  Street,  New  York  City 


^^^  R.  L.  JONES 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Peach  Bottom  Roofing  Slate 

DELTA.  YORK  COUNTY,  PA. 

Operators  of  the  "Old  Big  Quarry/*  opened  in  1800. 
Slates  from  this  quarry  took  First  Premium  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibition  in  London  in  i850)and  have  ever  since 
maintained  the  high  reputation  of  the  Peach  Bottom  Slate. 

STRONG    AND   IMPERISHABLE   AND    UNI- 
FORM AND   UNCHANGEABLE   IN  COLOR 


THE     E.     J.     JOHNSON     COMPANY 

Prodocers  of 

Slate  Blackboards 


AND 


ROOFING  SLATE 

MAIN  orncc:  branch  Omcc: 

38    PARK    ROW,    NEW    YORK  626    PARK    BUILDING.    PITTSBURG 

quarries:  banqor.  Pennsylvania;  poultney.  Vermont 

Wc  offer  the  greatest  variety  of  Slates  of  the  better  grades.    A  specialty  made  of  Slates  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Write  us  for  particulars  and  quotations  delivered  anywhere. 
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The  Kennesaw  Marble  Company 


CONTRACTORS  FOR  RNE  INTERIOR 


MARBL£  DECORATIONS 


Dealers    in    Sawed    and    Finished    Monumental    Work 


MARIETTA,  GEORGIA 


E.  B.  THORNTON,  President  F.  W.  HACKLEMAN,  Secretaiy 

BEDFORD  STEAM  STONE  WORKS 

QUARRYMEN  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

Buff  and  Blue  Bedford  Stone 

Sawed,  Planed,  Turned  or  Cut 

BEDFORD,  INDIANA 


STON  E 
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HELP    WANTED 


WANTED — Reliable  aijents  (American  or  Ger- 
man), in  the  principal  cities  of  America 
to  represent  a  first  class  and  leading;  Studio  in 
l*ure  Art  Sculpture,  Architecture  and  Colored 
NIarble  S|)ecialities.  Must  be  well  connected  with 
iSculpturers,  Architects,  Ecclesiastics  and  Decora- 
tors.     References  required.     Address 

PAOLO   TRISCORNIA    DI  FERD, 
Carrara,   Italy. 


FOR  ^ALE 

FOR  SALE 

THE  most  valuable  RED  SLATE 
QUARRY  and  property  in  the 
United  States.  Includes  Quarries, 
Structural  Slate  Mill,  Water  Power  and 
Elastic  Cement  Plant.  Good  reasons  for 
selling.  Full  particulars  will  be  mailed 
to  any  prospective  purchaser. 
SLATE, 

Care  of  Stone. 
123  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 

American  Diamond  Sand  Blast 

PORTABLE  SIZE  No.  2 


For 

cuttiiig  out  letters 

on  moiMiiiieiits 

■ml 

tombttones 

in 


Monogi 
relief 


Marvel 

of  Simplicity  and 

Efficiency 


WriU 
for  Dctaib 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

'l^ WANTED,  position  as  foreman-  stone- 

^  ^      cutter  or  superintendent  by  i)rac- 

tical   man   who   thoroughly   understands 

all  branches  of  stone-cutting.     First-class 

references  from  large  New  York  concerns. 

Address : 

F.  C.  B.,   Care  of  E.  Walker 

49  Spring  Street  Hartford,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE-QUARRY 

A  gentleman  just  opening  a  new  quarry 
of  the  richest  and  most  brilliant  BROWN 
SAND  STONE  found  in  this  country 
would  consider  offer  for  one-half  interest, 
to  Architects  or  Contractors.  This  is  a 
mint.     Address,  P.  O.  Box  392. 

SANDY  LAKE,  PENNA. 

"Mercer  Co." 


American  Diamond  Blast  Co. 

D^it  M  114  LOmtf  Stftct,  NEW  YORK 


OPENING  FOR 

HIGH-CLASS  STONE 

A  (luarrv  of  sound  production  of  stone 
or  marble,  structural  or  decorative,  the 
owners  of  which  are  confident  that  thev 
can  meet  the  demands  of  important 
contracts  in  New  York,  may  swui-e 
com]>etent  representation  in  a  well- 
located  office  by  ai)plyin^,  with  full 
l)articulars,  to 

-METROPOLITAN" 
(^are  of  STONE 

123  Liberty  Stret4  New  York 


FOR  SALE 

OIX  Wardwell  Channeling  Machines 
^  in  fair  condition.  Will  sell  at  low 
price  if  taken  at  once.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. 

THE 

OHIO   QUARRIES   COMPANY 

Citizens  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohi , 
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A  BUYER'S  DIRECTORY 

O  F 

The   Stone  Trades 


Abrasives — 

Frenier  &  Son, 

Harrison  Supply  Co., 

Pittsburg  Crushed  Steel  Co. 
Air  Compressors — 

Blaisdell  Machinery  Co. 
Blocks,  Tackle — 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co., 

Macomber  &  Whyte  Rope  Co., 

New  Albany  Mfg.  Co., 

Newhall    Chain    Forge   &   Iron 
Works, 

Patch  Mfg.   Co.,  F.  R. 
Brownstone — 

Hillside  Brownstone  Co. 

Hummelstown  Brownstone  Co. 
Cableways — 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co., 

Macomber  &  Whyte  Rope  Co. 
Cement  for  Mending — 

Harrison  Supply  Co. 
Chain — 

Newhall    Chain    Forge   &   Iron 
Works. 
Channelers — 

Lincoln  Iron  Works, 

New  Albany  Mfg.  Co., 

Patch  Mfg.  Co.,  F.  R., 

Steam  Stone  Cutter  Co. 


Conveyor. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co., 

Macomber  &  Whyte  Rope  Co. 
Contractors'  Supplies — 

Anderson  &  Co.,  Geo., 

Blaisdell  Machinery  Co. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co., 

Harrison  Supply  Co., 

Kent  Mill  Co., 

Kotten  Co.,  H.  G. 

Lincoln  Iron  Works, 

Macomber  &  Whyte  Rope  Co., 

Meyers,  Willard  F., 

New  Albany  Mfg.  Co., 

Newhall    Chain    Forge   &   Iron 
Works, 

Patch  Mfg.  Co.,  F.  R., 

Steam  Stone  Cutter  Co., 

Trow  &  Holden. 

Wood  Drill  Works. 
Cranes — 

Patch,  Mfg.  Co.,  F.  R. 
Crushed  Steel — 

Harrison  Supply  Co., 

Pittsburg  Crushed  Steel  Co. 
Crushers — 

Bacon  Co.,  Earl  C, 

Kent  Mill  Co. 
Derricks  and  Hoisting  Maehin- 
ery — 

Anderson  &  Co.,  Geo., 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co., 

Lincoln  Iron  Works, 

Macomber  &  Whyte  Rope  Co., 

New  Albany  Mfg.  Co., 

Newhall   Chain   Forge   &   Iron 
Works, 

Patch  Mfg.  Co.,  F.  R., 

Steam  Stone  Cutter  Co. 


DriHs  (Pneumatic)-— 

Carnahan  Mfg.  Co.,  C.  T., 

Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Co., 

Kotten  Co.,  H.  G. 

Trow  &  Holden. 

Wood  Drill  Works. 
Extension  Tongs — 

Patch  Mfg.  Co.,  F.  R. 
Granite— 

Rockport  Granite  Co. 
Hoists — 

Lincoln  Iron  Works, 

New  Albany  Mfg.  Co., 

Patch  Mfg.  Co.,  F.  R., 
Hose — 

Carnahan  Mfg.  Co.,  C.  T., 

Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Co., 

Harrison  Supply  Co., 

Kotten  Co.,  H.  G. 

Trow  &  Holden. 
Jacks- 
New  Albany  Mfg.  Co., 

Patch  Mfg.  Co.,  F.  R. 
Limestone- 
Bedford  Quarries  Co., 

Dugan  Cut  Stone  Co., 

Perry-Matthews-Buskirk    Stone 
Co. 
Marble- 
Farmer  &  Brindley, 

Georgia  Marble  Co., 

Kennesaw  Marble  Co. 
Planers — 

Lincoln    Iron   Works, 

New  Albany  Mfg.  Co., 

Patch  Mfg.  Co.,  F.  R., 

Steam  Stone  Cutter  Co. 
Polishing  Machines  — 

Harrison  Supply  Co., 

Patch  Mfg.  Co.,  F.  R., 

Pittsburg  Crushed  Steel  Co. 
Pulverizers — 

Kent  Mill  Co. 
Pumps  (Hand  Force) — 

Harrison  Supply  Co. 
Rock  Drills — 

Wood  Drill  Works. 
Rubbing  Beds — 

Anderson  &  Co.,  Geo., 

Lincoln  Iron  Works, 

Meyers,  Willard  F., 

Steam  Stone  Cutter  Co. 
Sand  Pumps — 

Frenier  &  Son, 

Harrison  Supply  Co. 
Sandstone— 
^Hummelstown  Brownstone  Co. 
'The  Cleveland  Stone  Co., 
Saw  Teeth — 

Anderson  &  Co..  Geo. 

Meyers,  Willard  F. 
Saws  (Stone) — 

Anderson  &  Co.,  Geo., 

Lincoln  Iron  Works, 

Meyers,  Willard  F., 

New  Albany  Mfg.  Co., 

Patch  Mfg.  Co.,  F.  R., 
Steam  Stone  Cutter  Co. 


Shot — 

Harrison  Supply  Co. 

Pittsburgh  Crushed  Stcd  Co. 
Slate— 

American  Sea  Green  Slate  Co., 

Granville  Slate  Co., 

Johnson  &  Co.,  E.  J., 

Jones,  R.  L.,  Estate  of. 

National  Slate  Vault  Co^ 

Norton  Bros., 

United  Peach  Bottom  Slate  Co. 
Slate  Machinery — 

Anderson  &  Co.,  Geo., 

Lincoln  Iron  Works, 

Meyers,  Willard  F., 

Patch  Mfg.  Co.,  F.  R. 

New  Albany  Mfg.  Co., 

Steam  Stone  Cutter  Co. 
Steel  Emery — 

Pittsburgh  Crushed  Steel  Co. 
Stone— 

Bedford  Quarries  Co., 

Cleveland  Stone  Co., 

Dugan  Cut  Stone  Co., 

Hummelstown  Brownstone  Co^ 

Perry-Matthcws-Buskirk    Stone 
Co. 
Stone  Working  Machinery — 

Anderson  &  Co.,  Gca, 

Blaisdell  Machinery  Co. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  C6^ 

Carnahan  Mfg.  Co.,  T.  C, 

Harrison  Supply  Co., 

Kent   Mill    Co., 

Kotten  Co.,  H.  G. 

Lincoln  Iron  Works, 

Macomber  &  Whyte  Rope  Co^ 

Meyers,  Willard  F., 

New  Albany  Mfg.  Co., 

Newhall    Chain    Forge   &   Iron 
Co., 

Patch  iufg.  Co..  F.  R.. 

Steam  Stone  Cutter  Co., 

Trow  &  Holden, 

Wood  Drill  Works. 
Surfacing  Machines — 

Kotten  &  Co.,  H.  G. 
Tools  (Pneumatic)-^ 

Carnahan  Mfg.  Co.,  C  T., 

Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Co., 

Harrison  Supply  Co., 

Kotten  Co.,  H.  G. 

Trow  &  Holden. 

Wood  Drill  Works. 
Tramways — 

Broderic  &  Bascom  Rope  Co., 

Macomber  &  Whyte  Rope  Co.. 

N.  J.  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
Travelers — 

Lincoln  Iron  Works, 

New  Albany  Mfg.  Co., 

Newhall   Chain    Forge   &   Iron 
Co., 

Patch  Mfg.  Co.,  F.  R, 
Wire  Rope— 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co., 

Macomber  &  Whyte  Rope  Co. 


• 
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SPECIAL  features  :in  the  June  number  of  STONK, 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  mag{udne, 
are  the  following? : 

Newark's  New  City  Bait 

.  A  Htrikinflf  raunicifial  buildinif  of  frrHiiite  withfinc  interior  of  marble  work, 

.    iiv'tudiiij^  JL  notable  Winding^  &tain^'ay»  prcsc^ntlng  many  problenas  of 

CHKistnicticui.    Tlwre  are  illustrations  of  the  exterior  aini  interior. 

Marble  in  the  Pennsylvania  Capitol 

Scmie  interesting  facts  that  were    nf^t  brought  out   by  the  investigation 
being  9)ade  by  the  State  officials.     Also  testimony  fthowing  th.'it 
the  grafters  in  |>owcr  sought  to  get  posseiision  of  a  valu- 
able serpt* ntine  <^uarry.  and  divide  up  the  st<H'k, 

Pomts  on  Marble  Work 

A  ftug^estivr  pa|>er  by  Ge(»fge  H.  Hlagn»ve,  an  authority  of  International 
reputation,    setting    forth    the    advantages  and   disadvantages   of 
•  )io)ished  marble  surfaet-s.  and  giving  \'2duab1e  bints  as  to  the 
einployuifnt  of  colored  marbles  m  architectural  work. 

Veimont  Granite  for  Wisconsin's  Capitol 

Si^melhing  aUjut  the  ciim|>any  that   has  just  landed  one  of  the  biggest 

of  recent  stone  contr^ct^,  anil  a  description  of  the  two  dejwsit^ 

of  gray  and    white    graniti*    tlmt    it    i»   working. 


Z: 


^.    V^     Yr 


Lincoln  Stone  Working  Machinery 

ALWAYS  OF  THE  HIGHEST  QUAUTY 


SAWS,     PLANERS    (bolh    Single    ana    Double    Ptalen) 

RUBBING   BEDS   and   all   STONE   MILL  AND 
QUARRY    MACHINERY 


LINCOLN  IRON  WORKS 


WRITE  FOR  CATAUDGUE  K 


RUTLAND.  VBRMONT 


AIR  COMPRESSORS 


STONi  TOOLS 


OF    EVERY   DESCRIPTiUN 


SEND    FOR  OUR   NEW  CATALOOUC 


AMERICAN  AIR  COMPRESSOR  WORKS 


2^  CORTLANDT  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


STONE 

A   MOMHIY   »»l   BIKAIION    01  VO  IH)    ID   SIDNK,  MARBl> 
CR  AM  11-.  SI. A  I  K,  Ch  MKN  1.  C  ONI  KAC  IINu  ANI>  BlIl.DlNCi 


V..IJ  VII.  WMII 


•If  1.^.  r.Mi; 


Nl  Mll»  II   J 


SToM:  i^.H  iKO,».  ,M  vf  I1.0I  tlr.1  SlM.n  VLSI. ATI:  M  Mlt|.ll.>:iMJ  u' 
UJi  .io  <  •i.iit  <i|  tti«'  ^Mu\  th  iiii<l  |*n-«Miir  «iiu«)iti«»n  i»f  fh<*  «l;it«*  iii. 
kjii-tr\    thri»n^Iiotit    iJ.»«  wurM.     Notlnitu   hkr  tlii*   l»«i^  N^'ii  at. 
T«i*i|»ti«<l   li«r»*t«»fo?v.  a».M   tli«»  n  >nh    i««   f1i«if   l••«*^  t«*  kfioMti  .iU»iil    iIh« 

\h  U»j  u  ..t:»i  a-*  ls*.»ri  STONK  iv>ih^l  not.ii>l««  ^p-thil  n«iuil»ir»»  <1«» 
\«i»»^|  t»  Im'oiu^i  Miirlflf  aihl  •fr*iii»t#-,  Iii«tuir»rt  Lnuf*»toiit»  luifl  'IVri- 
lu'«»««v  Xlitrl*!*"  Th«fM»  •»]««^  r.il  i^hiuh  .trv  ntill  m  roh»»tiiiir  il«intiTi<t. 
prox  ii  i:  ihnf  tl.<«v  nn  nn:  ^^^1l  flii^i'ii:*»«»iit  tlh*  ttji«l»»  im  rfn*  litiiiMfiir^l 
j.MJ.IiintiiM.- Ill  tiM*  lmr«  tln.x  ruviT.  TIm  S PT.ri  M,  S| . Ml  M  MliTK 
Villi  I'^-fVf.n  iiM.ii-  •*t.ilMii.(t«*  .'itpi  f o)n|«W*'»*  tlmii  tl**-^*  ^••Hj^iiwmu!*  n^l 
i»..i]f^  ^ 

n#p  ••|i»5*i.ii  !»iit4jni»  III  t|i»'  ptf—vjir  iniriiU>r  t<n»'r  a  \miI«*  riiiii:i»  <»l 
•►uiHtt'*.     |^n«lp.^  ♦irti' h**  III*  n*  f«»ll«n\*. 

Line  and  Ccmeaf  Quarries  to  New  York 

n^  t.l.Otu.K  lUKSI  M      liim^^'M 


Grcea  Marbles  and  Serpeatlaes  ol   Om  Hailed  Stales 
Developed  aad  Undeveloped 

Hie  Mlalafl  aad  SeparaUoa  ol  Asbestos  aad  Crapbltc 
MarMe^Worfc  la  Westalatler  CaUiedral 

\^^    Jt»MN    \     \MKs||  \|J 

A  New  Deeoraltve  Marble  of  Great  Beaaty 


Tlie  Mlalag  aad  Preparattoa  of  Sbales  aad  Clays  Here 


III     .1     M'f  .Ml.    tt.    '»..    ^-      ''wl..     i».    •'    ♦•     'H 


..I    t^   r 
t:    i   •,. 


•  •  .If   I    f»'  ••  •   fr»    'I  •  |. 


STONE  ' 


Lincoln  Stone  Working  Machinery 

ALWAYS  OF  THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY 


GANG    SAWS»    PLANERS    (both    Single    and   Double   Platen) 

RUBBING   BEDS   and   all  5TONE  MILL  AND 

QUARRY    MACHINERY 


LINCOLN  IRON  WORKS 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOCUE  K  RUTLAND^  VERMONT 


AIR  COMPRESSORS    -—     STONE  TOOLS 


OF   EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


SEND    FOR   OUR    NEW   CATALOGUE 


AMERICAN  AIR  COMPRESSOR  WORKS 

26  CORTLANDT  STREET  NEW  YORK 


*  .  :;... 


A  MONTHLY  PUBLiCATION   DF.VOTED  TO   STONK,  MARBLK 
GRANITE,  SLATK,  CKMKNT.  CONTRACTING  AND   Bl  II.DINC; 

^USLItMIO   BY    rnANK   A.   LENT.    123    LlSltrrV   STRCIT,    MCW   YORK. 


VollMK    XXVIIf 


A I  U»  ST.  11K»7 


.\l  MIU  U  !\ 


•;" '  >    .  ^  ^'  "^  ■"  '"^  T 

C  .  1.  #  '*  >  ^  ^  -.  ^ 

/    \..  J. li  *  i  *./    i. ?  C' i'-*^. i  ;. - . 

Pnifuvly     illiislraU**!    nHioli^     rovrriii;:     the     pnKliirtiiHi     himI 

liiaiiurMctiiA* 

tif    !ilutt'    tor   nil    |Mlr^Hlsc^    in    tliis 

- 

Mud  otIuT  cHMiutrifv 

/.  •.!•■•  i' 

lI  !•'  :"    J-  :    :•     *    i,.-;ry;;  * 

Siiouin^  th«»  Kir^t  lU'^Nin!***!  l'»a>  «•(  SlMt#«  ft»r  ll«M»ftTii:   rnrjM***-.  him!               | 

ll;»«  Oj«.r,ji»;:  of  4^iMrn»»*. 

r>  • 

c  i-  tire   l-LJ  !i:^:.n 

(N*)m«it«»  4if  I!\i^-I1m 

III    SI.iN*  ill    V.iriini*    l*.iri«%  of  t|it»  (•»n»itrv 

}!\trii»»i\»l\    0|».r.iti"f. 

y  ••  v.v  -.'i  ^•.•.•  i;-ii 

Sk.tih    l.x    MrM..rl 

IV    Wht^lon  «if    K;inioM<    lU-^U  of  l«4.»r»il 

ICiH.M.vr  Sl.it.'- 

<    -.•  . 

>::;•:••<  \\--s..  {,-.::-•.::  . 

ioiwjiifnt    \'\    (i»-ir^'v 

iMiniMru    on     f';«-*ii^Ji    aJ.!     \:r,*f>4Ui     \!.^^.    i* 

if    W.lllh;: 

t  ; 

'.•*!;...:*  \.\   U-:  \  ^'  :'-  e: 

l^'\'\]  >'  -:^-.-\'..i.* 

f..r    \M   ^►•ii.ir,^,..  ri   ^\    'i     N.-*-.*r.    J>.l.-.    .  n 

1  !  .'1  .  (  ;    \.i!.  .i-.'^ 

\<^'^^^ 


Lincoln  Stone  Working  Machinery 


ALWAYS  OF  THE  HIGHEST  QUAIiTY 


GANG    SAWS.     PLANERS    fb<ith    SmKle    and    DouKfe    PUt(m) 

RUBBING    BEDS   and   all   STONE   MILL   ANU 

QUARRY    MACHINERY 


LINCOLN  IRON  WORKS 


VIBITF,K«  CATALOGUE  K 


RUTLAND.  VERMONT 


QUARRY  OVERHEAD  TRACKING 
TROLLEYS  ano  HOISTS 


Su»#€(«r  Bel* 


COBVRN 

Wc  CTH  MiU  ywi  «w   i(ffKir9ti»i   ir- 
llta  line   ^   \n    12    iDHt    iJirw  ^t. 


pafc  a  wiih  ^'Kiil  >iig  t»a>  *  ^^»w  woKWii^  m  ONE  y«ar 

^NEW    JERSEY    FOUNDRY    &    MACHINE   CO, 

9  Murray  Street^  New  >'ork»  N.  V* 
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A  MONTHLY  PUBLICATION    DEVOTED  TO   STONE,  MARBt 
GRANITE,  SLATE,  CEMENT,  CONTRACTING  AND   BUILDIN 

mJBLISHEO   BY   PRANK  A.  LENT.    123   LIBERTY   STREET,   NEW  YORK. 


VoiXME  XXVUI 


DECEMBER,  1907 


Nt'MBEK  7 


s 


TONE  ft)r  December  presentH  an  array  of  practical  artieWs 
setting  forth  noxne  of.  the  resources  of  the  country  in  vArious 
Htone  lines.     Among  the  articles  are; 

HUMHELSTOWN  BROWNSTONE 

An  elaborately  illu8trate<^l  article  (leti^cribinp  one  of  th«  beat  known 

gandtntone  deposits  that  has  be*»n  worketl  for  many  yearn 

and    18   now   one  of   the   largest  qnum*   hikI 

Htone-cutting  phints   in  Amerira 


Largest  Single  Sh^t  o!  Stone 

Tonnoeticut  Makes  Good  Its  flaim  to  Having  Qoarried  the  Greatest 

Granite  Monolith^  in  the  West  Point.  Monument, 

Ever  Shipi)ed  by  Uiiil  in  this  Country 


local  Pride  and  Native  Stone 

An  Editorial   Plea  for  a  S^tronger  Support  of  liOcaJ  Induatrieti  in 
the  Erection  of  Public   Buildings 


The  Granites  of  Arkansas 

An  Ai'i^ount  of  the  Pulaslvite  Found  in  the  Fourche  Mountain  and 
Its  Remarkable  Strength  and  Many  Merit* 


STONE 


THE    BEDFORD   QUARRIES 

COMPANY 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:  204  Dearborn  Street 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  f  MadiBon  Avenue 
CLEVELAND  OFFICE:  818  Euclid  Avenue 
QUARRIES  AND  MILLS:      Oolitic,  Indiana 


STONE 


w 


£  don't  claim  to  quote  the  cheapest  prices,  but  we  do 
claim  to  supply  the  boat  that  can  be  made  in 

Treads  and  Plalforms 

aad  an  other 

Stradnral  Slate 

at  i»ices  that  are  just  right — quality  and  workmanship  con* 
sidered.   .And  then  we  top  all  this  off  by  shiiqnng  promptly. 

That's  worth  a  lot  of  money  to  you,  isn't 

it?    Write  us. 


rri 


NATIONAL 


UJ 


The  Mtfonal  Slate  Vault  C<i. 

BANGOR   t?   ::  PENNSYLVANiA 


Pittsburg  Crushed  Steel  Compau: 

pjns*c»o.  PA,.  PS.  A. 


•••KfiWA  Vf*tf  *«»•  MiWtthffiiwr 


5* 


*»r  pdct*  an' 


1  &%it^  ftQ4 
.     <  bfAiive^     Wrifea 


ANTIQUE  GREEK  MARBLE 

Cipollino,  Rosso,  and  Verde  Antico 

ALSO 

Statiiaiy  of  the  Pardteoon,  audi  Red-veined  Brectie  Pavonazzetto 

from  the  r^oimd  : 

OLD  GREEK  QUARRIES 


FARMER  4  BRINDLEY,  London,  S.  E^Daghnd 

HAKBLE  WORKERS  AND  QUARRY  PROPRIETORS 


THE 

GEORGIA    MARBLE   CO. 


QuArry  Owiiets  and  Sole  Ftoiucen  of 

G-eole,  Cherokee,  Etowah  and  Kennesaw 

GEORGIA  MARBLE 


The  Geo  Marble  Co.,  Tate,  Ga. 


"-is^r^SK--- 


